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PEEFATORY    NOTE. 


^  The   Flotsam  of  our  old   Traditionary   Ballad   Lore,    which  came 

""^    drifting  dowa  the  blrcam  of  Time — much  of  ib  startms;  no  one  know^ 

when,  and  coming  from  no  one  knows  where— was  diligently  sought 

after  and  collected  from  time  to  time  by  those  who  took  pleasure 

therein,  or  who  sought  to  derive  profit  therefrom. 

Beginning  with  Cbepman  and  Myllor,  whose  issues  have  been  so 
admirably  reproduced  in  fac-aimils  by  that  still — and  long  may  he 
continue  to  be  so — hale  and  efncient  veteran  Editor  and  llhistrator 
o   of  oui-  ancient  Scotish  Literature,  Mr.  David  Laiu;z. '" 
^       Passing  over  the  greater  and  darker  portion  of  the  long  dark  night 
C)  of  civil  broil  and  literary  darkness  which  settled  down  on  Scotland 
during  the  reigns  of  the  later  Stuarts,  we  come  towards  it?  close,  and 
c-  as  the  harbingjr  of  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  period,  to  Watson,  the 
celebrated  "undertaker"  of  several  elegantly  printed  national  works, 
whose  Choice  (Jolledion  of  Comic  and  iierious  Scots  Poems  has  been  pro- 
duced in/ac-simile  under  the  auspices  of  the  Publishers  of  this  work.t 
Watson  probably  stimulated,  and  certainly  was  followed  immediately 
after  by  liamsay,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  followed  at  intervals  by  ot'iers 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  bead-roll  of  fame  with  which  the 
General  Introduction  to  this  work  terminates. 
Motherwell,  after  stating  "that  of  every  old  traditionary  ballad 
^  known,  there  exists  what  may  be  called  different  versions,"  next 
^  proceeds  to  classify  and  describe  the  diifercnt  mudes  of  editing  them 
«.  which  had  been  practised  b}'  different  Ballad  Editors,  thus  : — 
^       Ist.  He  who  contents  "himself  with  merely  s:jlecting  that  one  of 

"  his  copies  which  appears  the  most  complete  and  least  vitiated." 
•^     2nd.   He   who,    "  by   selecting   the   most   beautiful    and   striking 
'  passages  which  present  themselves  in  "  two  or  more  versions,  "suc- 
ceeds in   producing  from   the   conflicting   (?)   texts   of   his  various 
authorities  a  third  version,  more  perfect  and  ornate  than  any  indi- 
vidual one  as  it  originally  stood." 

.3rd.  He  or  they  "who,  under  no  authority  of  written  or  recited 
copy,  but  merely  to  gratify  [his  or]  their  own  insatiate  rage  for 
innovation  and  improvement,  recklessly  and  injudiciously  cut  and 
carve  as  they  list,  on  these  productions,  and  in  some  cases  entirely 
re- write  thera." 

4th.  "There  is  yet  another  class  of  old  Song  Editors,"  or  rather 
Forgers,  on  "whose  dishonest  propensities "  Mr.  Motherwell  pours 
the  scorching  vials  of  his  sarcastic  scorn.+ 

It  is  a  sad  couimentary  on  human  consistency  to  state,  aud  that  ou 
the  authority  of  evidence  furnished  by  himself,  that  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Motherwell,  who  highly  commends  the  first,  and  unqualifiedly 
condemns  the  tbree  other  "modes,"  is  at  variance  with  his  practice; 
ae  it  can  easily  be  shown  from  Mr.  MothorwcH's  own  statemeut?, 

*  iidinlurgli,  MDcccxx^•I(.  t  Glasgow,  1869. 

♦  Motherwell's  Minstre'sy,  Introdnction,  pp.  vi  -ix. 
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that  he  carefully  collated — in  accordance  with  his  definition  of  class 
2ud* — every  previously  mipriutod  Ballad  of  which  more  thali  one  set 
came  into  his  iio.ssessioii,  and  which  he  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in 
his  ^ViustrtiKii/. 

'I'he  Editor  of  the  present  work  has  followed  in  the  same,  and,  as 
he  rcg.irds  it,  commendable  path,  going,  however,  a  step  further, 
altliougli  quite  in  the  same  direction,  by  removing  what  appeared 
to  be  obvious  inconsistencies  and  errors  introduced  through  the 
ignorance  or  la])se  of  memory  of  oral  reciters ;  in  performing  which 
delicate  and  diflicult  work,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  deface  or 
vitiate  the  ancient  Story  which  the  Ballad  tells  ;  because,  as  is 
"granted"  by  even  Mr.  Motherwell  himself,  "the  'expressions  and 
allusions  '  of  the^c  compositions  fluctuate,  and  that  frequently  ;  but 
these  changes  never  alter  entirely  the  venerable  aspect  of  the  whole 
ballad.  It  is  like  repaning  gradually  the  weather-worn  face  of  an 
ancient  cathedral  by  the  insertion  here  and  there  of  a  freshly-hewn 
stone,  as  need  may  require.  The  outline  of  the  building  and  the 
etifect  of  the  whole  remain  unchanged.'' t 

The  work  of  Restoration,  however,  necessarily  bruigs  the  restorer 
within  the  scope  of  criticism;  and  amid  the  great  diversities  of  tastes 
which  prevail,  it  would  be  passing  strange  if  some  were  not  very  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  respect  to  many  points,  and  few  or  none 
thoroughly  pleased  with  regard  to  all. 

It  is  probable  that  some  portions  have  been  rejected  which  should 
have  been  retained,  and  others  retained  which  should  have  been 
rejected ;  but  it  is  consoling  to  know  that  nothing  has  been  destroyed, 
find  that  those  who  wish  to  gaze  upon  the  originals,  in  all  their 
rugged  and  fragmentary  simplicity,  may  find  in  this  work  a  complete 
and  ready  reference  to  tlie  different  versions  of  the  various  ballads. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  has  to  express  his  indebtedness,  and  to 
lender  his  tlianks,  to  Dr.  Patrick  Buchan — son  of  the  eminent  collector 
to  wiiose  zeal  and  industry  Scotish  I^allad  Literature  is  so  largely 
indebted,  as  this  work  so  amply  testifies — for  the  kind  and  patriotic 
interest  which  he  has  manifested  in  this  collection  in  the  course  of 
its  progixss  through  the  press,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  proof  sheets 
of  the  First  Part  having  been  submitted  to  him,  and  returned 
with  many  valuable  suggestions  and  emendations.  The  removal 
of  Dr.  Buchan  to  England  has,  much  to  tho  Editor's  regret,  deprived 
him  of  the  same  valuable  advice  and  assistance  in  the  Second  Part ; 
but  he  is  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Buchan,  although  far  from  being- 
well,  has  made  considerable  progress  towards  the  completion  of  a 
work  on  the  Proverljs  of  .Scotland,  as  illustrated  and  explained  by 
similar  proverbs  current  among  the  people  of  other  nations,  by 
etymological  definitions,  by  literary  quotations,  and  by  Scotish 
Anecdotes  and  Stories. 

The  Editor  has  also  to  acknowled.re  his  indebtedness  to  Messrs. 
Griffin  &  (Jo.,  Publishers,  London,  foi*  permission  to  include  "The 
Brave  Earl  Brand  and  the  King  of  England's  Daughter,"  post,  p.  32. 

*  For  example,  boo  post,  p.  125,  and  post,  p.  4o2. 
t  Motherwell's  Hinstreisy,  Introduction,  p.  xt. 


<^tt.asgow,  March,  1871. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 


Ballads  may  be  described  as  short  narrative  poems,  each 
celebrating  some  real  or  fancied  event,  and  suitable  for  singing 
or  chanting  to  some  simple  natural  melody.  They  often  are, 
but  ought  not  to  be,  confounded  with  songs,  which,  properly 
speaking,  are  the  more  polished  and  artistic  vehicles  of  "  senti- 
ment, expression,  or  even  description."' 

Ballads  may  therefore  be  reasonably  regarded  as  the  earlier, 
nay,  probably,  as  the  very  earliest,  form  of  literar\'  composition,^ 
and  more  especially  as  the  earliest  expression  of  the  Historic 
JIuse;  an  opinion  eloquently  set  forth  and  amply  illustrated  by 
Lord  Macaulay,  in  the  preface  to  his  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

The  same,  or  a  similar  opinion,  appears  to  have  commended 
itself  to  other  distinguished  writers  and  scholars,  as  the 
following  quotations  indicate. 

The  Booh  of  Jasher,  quoted  by  name  in  two  of  the  Earlier 
Historic  Books  of  The  Bible,  and  probably  still  more  largely 
incorporated  in  their  narratives,  is,  by  an  eminent  Biblical 
scholar  and  critic,  described  as  "  apparently  a  national  collection, 
in  the  form  of  ballads,  containing  the  record  of  great  men  and 
great  deeds."* 

Homer,  the  historian  of  the  Trojan  "War,  "  though  the  earlj' 
poet  of  a  rude  age,"  writes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  has  purchased 
for  the  era  he  has  celebrated,  so  much  reverence,  that  not  daring 
to  bestow  on  it  the  term  barbarous,  we  distinguish  it  as  the 
heroic  period  ;  "  and  though  "  no  other  poet  (sacred  and  inspired 
a'lthors  excepted)  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  possess  the  same  influence 
over  posterity,  in  so  many  distant  lands,  as  has  been  acquired 
by  the  blind  old  man  of  Chios,  yet  we  are  assured  that  bis 
works,  collected  by  the  pious  care  of  Pisistratus,  who  caused 
to  be  united  into  their  present  form  those  divine  poems,  would 
otherwise,  if  preserved  at  all,  have  appeared  to  succeeding 
generations  in  the  humble  state  of  a  collection  of  detached 
ballads,  connected  only  as  referring  to  the  same  age,  the  samo 

1  Rltnon's  Historical  Essay  on  National  Song,  proTlxed  to  Engliah  ,Son;js. 

»  "The  Narrftlive  Ballad  v.-c  belicvo  to  ho  the  oldest  of  all  compositions;  and  we 
ftp'  not  induced  to  alter  our  opinion  by  all  that  has  been  said  of  love  and  innocence, 
iiii.l  of  golden,  pastoral,  and  i)atriarehal  aKo^." — U.  Jamicson,  in  Illustrations  of 
.'■  rl/iem  Antii/uities,  Topular  J'allads,  Introduction,  p.  ■S-Jl. 

''  liMical  Cyclopedia,  edited  by  John  Eadio,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  &c.,  article  "  Japher." 
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general  subjecta,  and  the  samn  cycle  of  heroes,  like  the  motriciil 
poems  of  the  Cid  iu  Spain,  or  of  Kobin  Ilood  in  England.'" 

Among  the  Latins,  "In  llio  middle  of  the  third  century 
B.C.,  wo  liave  a  few  trenchant  relics  of  the  Saturninian  epic  of 
NiBvius  celebrating  tlie  main  events  of  tlie  first,  and  the  moro 
poliBlicd  hexameters  of  Knnius  celebrating  the  Second  Punic 
War.  But  they  aro  rather  reflections  after  the  event  than 
incentives  to  action.  Ennius,  however,  elsewhere  alludes  to 
the  existence  of  older  writers,  or  an  car]i(  r  literature  which  had 
treated  of  the  same  or  similar  themes  in  a  more  popular  style  : 
and  Cicero,  in  iiis  '  Brutus,'  quoting  the  passage,  laments  tho 
loss  of  those  moro  primitive  strains.  From  tiicse  and  otlier 
passages  Macaulay,  building  on  a  tlicory  of  Niebuhr's,  has 
imagined  that  a  whole  series  of  Roman  national  ballads,  .  .  . 
had  existed  and  passed  away  previous  to  the  date  of  the  Punic 
Wars,  lie  maintains  that  these  early  poems  were  expelled 
from  poetic  literature  by  the  flowing  tide  of  Greek  iniluence 
(which  passed  over  Latiuni  as  that  of  the  Normans  did  over 
England),  but  that  the  substance  of  them  is  preserved  in  the 
more  fanciful  pages  of  Livy.     .     .     . 

"  The  first  light  that  falls  on  the  Gothic  race  all  over  Europe, 
by  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  or  under  the  shadow  of  the  Ilartz, 
reveals  the  old  singers  along  with  the  old  soldiers  exalted  by 
the  same  apotheosis  into  gods  and  heroes.  The  Norwegian 
chiefs  took  their  harpers  with  them  to  battle,  and  when  the 
Norse  armies  invaded  England  they  used  to  pass  free  from 
camp  to  camp. 

"The  earliest  ballads — as  the  lays  out  of  which  grew  the 
'  Nibelungen  Lied,'  the  'Song  of  Roland,' the  'Death  Song  of 
Regner  Lodbrog,'  half  the  Echlas,  [and]  the  old  Norse  legend  of 
the  '  Sword  Tyrjing,^  .  .  belong  to  the  Pagan  period  of  our 
own  history,  and  that  of  the  countries  with  which  we  were 
most  closely  connected. 

"  Their  general  character  of  wild  defiance  is  admirably 
represented  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  '  Challenge  of  Thor,' and  Mr. 
Motherwell's  '  Sword  Cliaunt  of  Thorstein  Raudi.'  [But]  the 
Conquest  broke  the  stream  of  our  early  minstrelsy,  [and]  the 
more  elaborate  Romance  took  the  place  of  the  Ballad  among  the 
higher  circles."^ 

The  view  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  fully  accords  with 
that  advanced  by  Mr.  Motherwell,  who  argues,  "that  the 
Romance  of  Chivalry  was  the  legitimate   descendant   of  the 

1  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Introductory  Remarks  on  Popular  Poetiy,  &c.,  preflxsd  to 
Uintlrelxy  of  the  ScMish  Border,  edit.  1S30. 

'i  Professor  Nichol,  of  (Glasgow  University,  in  a  recent  Lecture  on  "War  Songs," 
as  reported  in  the  Glasgow  Newspaper  Press. 
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Heroic  Ballad.'  The  heroes  whom  the  minstrels  chose  for  their 
versifications,  were  uniformly  selected  from  those  worthies  of 
antiquity  whose  names  and  ifamous  actions  the  traditions  and 
ancient  songs  of  the  land  still  kept  in  remembrance.  These, 
again,  were  occasionally  supplanted  by  others  who  flourished 
in  more  recent  times ;  and  even  contemporary  warriors  at  last 
came  in  for  tlieir  share  of  adulation,  and  of  that  glory  with 
which  the  muse  can  arrest  and  halo  an  otherwise  fleeting  name. 
But  the  origin  of  Romantic*  Fiction,  instead  of  being  thus  sought 
lor  in  the  traditions  of  each  particular  land  where  it  obtained, 
and  being  looked  upon  as  the  natural  intellectual  growth 
of  that  land,  at  a  certain  st-ige  of  its  progress  towards  refine- 
ment and  the  courtesies  of  lite;  and  as,  step  by  step,  advancing 
from  the  simple  narrative  ballad  to  the  more  elaborate  composi- 
tion, which  embraced  a  variety  of  such  narratives,  and  at  length 
bourgeoned  and  branched  out  into  all  those  complicated  and 
fictitious  adventurep,  and  singular  poetic  creations,  for  which 
the  Metrical  Romance  is  distinguished,  has,  with  much  learning 
and  ingenuity,  been  by  different  writers  traced  to  a  variety  of 
opposite  and"  contradictory  sources.  One  hatli  assigned  it  a 
Scandinavian,'  another  an  Arabian,*  a  third  an  Armorican 
origin;*   while  others  have  claimed  this  distinction  for  Nor- 

1  Dr.  Leyden,  on  the  other  hanl.  supposes  that  "many  of  the  wild  romantic 
ballads  which  are  still  common  in  tlie  Lowlamls  of  Scotland,  have  the  appearance  of 
episodes  which,  in  the  profji-ess  of  traditional  recitation,  have  baen  detached  from 
the  romances  of  which  tiicy  oi-isinally  formed  a  part.  '—Comp'aynJ,  Preliminary 
D  s-3crtatiOD,  p.  271.  This  may  have  occurred  in  some  instances,  but  seems  to  have 
been  the  exception,  and  the  other  the  rule. 

4  "  Under  the  head  of  Eomant  f,  a  phrase  we  are  obliged  to  employ  for  lack  of  some- 
thing moresipuiflcantaudprecise.  may  be  ranged  a  numerous  anl  highly  interesting 
body  of  short  metrical  tales,  chietly  of  a  tragic  complexon,  which,  though  possessing 
all  the  features  of  real  incident  a"nd  probably  originating  in  lact,  cincot  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  ngos.  be  with  certainty  traced  to  any  historical  source,  public  or 
jirivate.  With  these  may  also  be  classed  that  description  of  Ancient  Song  which 
treats  of  incredible  achievements,  .and  strange  adventures  by  flood  and  fleUl, — deals 
largely  with  the  marvellous  in  all  its  multiform  aspects, — and  occasionally  pours  a 
brief  but  intense  glare  of  supemutural  light  over  those  dim  and  untr;i veiled  realms 
of  doubt  and  dread,  whose  every  nook  the  giant  superstition  of  elder  days  has 
colonized  with  a  prodigal  profusion  of  mysterious  and  spiritual  iuliabitants.  And, 
in  short,  under  this  comprehensive  head,  we  must  include  every  le;.'end  relating  to 
person,  pi  If e,  thin^,  or  oerurrence,  to  e  tablish  whose  existence  it  would  be  vain  to 
^ef•Ic  for  other  evidence  than  that  which  popular  tradition  supplies."— Motherwell's 
iltiiftrehij,  Introduction,  \i.  iv. 

.•sir  Walter  Scott's  definition  of  the  word  "  lloinancc '"  is:—"  A  fictitious  narrative  in 
r>Tose  or  verse,  the  interest  of  which  t  ims  upon  marvellous  and  uncommon  incidents ; " 
i>  It  "the  Word  'liomanee,'  in  its  original  me.niiig,  signifies  merely  one  or  other  of 
the  popular  liialects  of  Europe,  founded,  as  almost  all  those  dialects  were,  upon  the 
Tionian  to:  gue,  th  it  is  upon  the  Latin."— A'.s.saj/  on  liomanee.  First  puhlished  in  th<' 
.Supplement  to  the  EncyclopMlia  Brilannica  [18;i4],  and  now  included  in  his 
Alifcdlaneous  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  l'.''J. 

•  By  Mallet,  by  his  translator  Bishop  Percy,  and  by  Pin'ierton. 

♦  "Bv  Warhtirtnn,  in  his  remarks  on  Lore's  Labour  LoH.  and  supported  with  copious 
lllustra'tions  by  Warlon,  in  h;B  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  JJistors/  of  English 
foiiry." — Ley  den. 

••  Favoured  by  Dr.  Lcydcn  In  his  Prclimlnory  Dissertation  to  The  Complaunt  of 
Scotland. 
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niandy  and  Provence.'"  ["Ami  a  later  Bj'stcm,  patronized  l>y 
later  autliora,  lias  derived  them,  in  a  jjjreat  nieasiiro,  from  tlio 
Fragments  of  Classical  Supers! ilion  whicli  continued  to  be  pro- 
served  after  tlio  fall  of  tlio  Konum  empire."]^  "To  exaniino 
into  the  merit  of  these  respective  hypotheses  is  foreign  from 
our  present  purpose ;  but  to  ascribe  to  any  one  of  tliem  the  solo 
origin  of  that  stupendous  fabric  of  poetical  invention  whicli 
delighted  the  Middle  Ages,  would  be  as  foolish  as  the  shep- 
herd's thought,  who,  after  tracing  with  affr  ctionate  fondness  the 
windings  of  his  slender  native  stream,  till  he  found  it  termi- 
nate in  the  ocean  sea,  deemed  the  boundless  expanse  of  waters 
before  him  no  other  than  the  accumulations  of  the  small  well- 
spring,  which,  in  the  solitude  of  the  far  uplands,  he  knew  full  well, 
did  morning  and  evening  lium  its  tiny  song,  and  gush  with  the 
gladness  of  new-born  life,  in  a  silver-like  thread,  down  the  dark 
hill  side.  Each  of  the  systems,  it  is  true,  does  in  part  account 
for  this  species  of  poetic  compositions;  but  it  would  require 
them  all  blended  together  to  obviate  every  objection  which 
applies  to  each  singly."* 

Nor  would  even  this  suffice,  as  the  flood  of  light  more 
recently  thrown  upon  comparative  philology  and  mythology  by 
that  distinguished  scholar  ]\Iax  Muller,  and  by  other  labourers 
in  the  same  interesting  and  important  field,  reveals  the  broader 
and  truer  doctrine  of  later  times,  which  carries  back  the  date 
of  much  of  this  wide-spread  traditionary  lore,  and  assigns  to  it 
an  origin  prior  to  the  disjimctiou  of  the  different  branches  of 
our  race  from  the  one  primeval  stem.' 

Subsequent  to  such  disj unctions,  changes  of  scene  and  cir- 
cumstance introduced  modifications  and  divergences  resulting 
in  the  course  of  time  in  something  like  a  Babel  of  tradition, 
which,  ;ige  by  age,  grew  greater  and  wider,  until  the  traces 
of  a  common  origin  among  the  more  divergent  branches  were 

1  Ellis,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Specimeni  of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  con- 
tends that  the  Earliest  Romances,  propeily  so  called,  were  composoil  in  Nonuau 
French  by  minstrels  pertaining  to  the  court  of  ihe  Anglo-Nomian  Uing.f;  while  ha 
regards  the  southern  portion  of  Scotland  as  the  hinhplaco  of  the  Eni;lish  laaguago, 
and  the  earliest  Engli -h  Romances  an  the  productions  of  "  ijoottish  minstrels." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  referring  to  this  Bccming  paradox,  rcmnrks: — "Upon  this 
hypothesis,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that,  as  the  earliest  French  Romances  were 
written  in  England,  so  the  earliest  English  Romances  were  composed  in  Scotland." 

-  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Essay  on  Romance,  Miscellaneous  Works,  voL  vL,  p.  174. 

3  Motherwell's  Minstrelsy,  Introduction,  p.  xxxv. 

<  Mr.  Motherwell  rises  "to  the  height  of  this  great  argument"  in  the  following 
passage: — "As  to  the  original  source  from  whence  these  stories  have  flowed,  ilio 
reader  need  scarcely  be  toUl,  how  utterly  useless  all  conjecture  becomes;  the  same 
stories,  or  but  slightly  varied,  wo  Unci  everywhere,  and  in  every  language,  the 
popular  vehicles  of  amusement  or  instruction  to  the  people.  Countries  far  separated 
from  each  other,  and  having  no  afliniiy  of  languag.',  still  preserve  this  identity  in 
their  popular  tales;  and  wheio  IhcKO  have  disappeared  in  a  measure  from  tlie  litei'a- 
turo  of  the  people,  wo  may  rest  a-isured  that  their  vestiges  can  still  ba  traced  in  tiio 
legends  of  the  nursery." — Minstrelsy,  Introduction,  pp.  xxxii.-xxxiii.  See  also  Intri>- 
dnctioQ  to  "  Lord  Randal,"  post,  p.  "3(io. 
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all  but  lost.'  But  by  far  the  most  fruitful  source  of  confusion 
and  mystification  appears  to  have  arisen  from  what  seems  to 
have  been  a  common  practice  of  the  later  bards,  ska'ds,  or 
minstrels — namely,  the  adaptation  and  application  of  the  older 
stories  and  traditions  to  new  persons  and  events^— a  practice, 
by  the  way,  of  which  the  careful  reader  will  find  several 
examples  in  this  collection.  Originality  is  a  God-given  gift 
conferred  on  few;  but  the  capacity  to  imitate,  to  copy,  or  to 
reconstruct  more  or  less  skilfully  under  varied  forms  and  in 
new  combinations  from  pre-existent  materials,  are  qualities 
possessed  by  multitudes.  Nor  does  this  apply  to  bards  or 
ballad-writers  merely,  as  much  of  our  current  literatui-e  in 
every  department,  and  the  bulk  of  our  pulpit  prelections,  most 
amply  and  sadly  testify.  Literary  patchwork  in  the  press,  and 
mosaic  discourses  in  the  pulpit,  are  leading  characteristics  ot 
this  age  of  shoddy.^ 

The  use  made  of  the  old  material  gleaned  or  pilfered,  and 
re-constructed  or  re-dressed,  is  usually  abuse  of  such  a  nature 
as  finds  its  fitting  analogy  in  the  conduct  of  such  Goths  as 
ignorantly  and  wantonly  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  remains 
of  some  stately  Old  Edifice,  in  order  that  they  may,  without 
much  expenditure  of  labour  or  money,  construct  a  barn,  or  rear 
a  dry-stoue  wall. 

These  remarks  are  not  directed  against  honest  v/ork  in 
the  form  of  compilation,  or  the  introduction  of  quotation 
honestly  acknowledged,  but  against  those  counterfeiters  who 
seek  to  stamp  their  own  impress  on  the  coinage  of  other  men's 
brains — those  pilferers  or  forgers  who  take  or  convey  over 
to  themselves  the  intellectual  property  of  other  and  better 
endowed  minds.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  originality  becomes  in  every  succeeding  age  much 
more  difiicult;  mental  phenomena,  or  tiie  principles  of  human 
thoug?it,  as  developed  by  the  intellectual  faculties;  of  feeling, 
as  manifested  in   the   emotions   and   passions;  or   of  vnll,  as 

1  "With  respect  to  vulgar  poetry,  preserved  by  tradition."  writes  Ilit<;on,  "it  Is 
almost  impossible  to  discriminate  "the  ancient  frum  the  modern,  the  true  from  the 
false.  Ob.Holete  phrases  wiU  be  perpetually  changing  for  those  better  understood: 
and  what  the  memory  loses  the  invention  must  supply.  So  that  a  performance  of 
genius  and  merit,  as  the  purest  stream  becomes  polluted  by  the  foulness  of  its 
channel,  may  in  time  be  degraded  to  the  vilest  jargon.  Tradition,  in  short,  is  a 
species  of  alchemy  which  convertw  gold  to  lead. 

"  Ue,  however,  who  should  have  the  patience  to  collect,  the  judgment  to  arrange, 
and  the  integrity  to  publish  the  best  pieces  of  this  description,  would  probably 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  onliquury  and  the  man  of  taste;  but  would  more  probably 
excite  the  malii'ious  attacks  and  hcurrllous  language  of  a  few  dospicablo  hireling,-. 
who,  to  the  di^g^aco  of  criticism,  of  letters,  and  liberality,  are  permitted  to  dictate 
their  crude  and  superficial  ideas  as  the  criterion  of  literary  eminence." — Hcotis/i 
Hong,  Hiitorical  Lstay,  vol.  i.,  pp.  Ixxii.-Uxxii. 

«  If  the  Wii-e  Man  were  alive  at  the  present  day.  he  might  reiterate  with  greater 
force  and  propriety  tlian  ever,  "  The  tijinj;  that  hiith  been,  it  h  t/iat  which  shall  bo ; 
and  that  which  is  done  ii  that  which  shall  bo  done:  and  tliere  if  no  n.'W  tUhi'i  uu.ltr 
the  sun,"  ic,  Sic.—JiccltiUtsiet,  chap.  1.,  verses  U-IO.    See  also  nolo,  post,  p.  Z'li. 
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displayed  in  the  actions ;  as  well  as  pliysical  plionomena, 
fts  oxiiibited  in  tlio  material  universe,  are,  in  tlicir  general 
characteristics,  tlio  same  in  every  age,  and  consequently 
availaUle  to  those  who  had,  or  have,  the  intuition  and 
opportunity  first  to  use  them;  priority  of  appropriation 
conl'erring  a  right  of  possession,  and  constituting  in  this, 
as  in  other  matters,  a  material  advantage.  The  general  truth 
tlius  indicated  has  been  admirably  and  elegantly  expressed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  special  reference  to  poetic  themes 
and  similes: — "The  earlier  poets,"  says  he,  "have  tlie  advantage, 
and  it  is  not  a  small  one,  of  having  the  first  choice  out  of  the 
stock  of  materials  whicli  are  proper  to  the  art;  and  thus  they 
compel  later  authors,  if  they  would  avoid  slavishly  imitating 
the  latiiers  of  verse,  into  various  devices,  often  more  ingenious 
than  elegaht,  that  they  may  establish,  if  not  an  absolute  claim 
to  originality,  at  least  a  visible  distinction  betwixt  themselves 
and  their  predecessors.  Thus  it  happens,  that  early  poets 
almost  uniforml}'  display  a  bold,  rude,  original  cast  of  genius 
and  expression.  They  have  walked  at  free-will,  and  with  un- 
constrained steps,  along  the  wilds  of  Parnassus,  while  their 
followers  move  with  constrained  gestures  and  forced  attitudes, 
in  order  to  avoid  placing  their  feet  where  their  predecessors 
have  stepped  before  them.  The  first  bard  who  compared  liis 
hero  to  a  lion  struck  a  bold  and  congenial  note,  though  the 
simile,  in  a  nation  of  hunters,  be  a  very  obvious  one;  but  every 
subsequent  poet  who  shall  use  it,  must  either  struggle  hard 
to  give  his  lion,  as  heralds  say,  with  a  dijference,  or  lie  under 
the  imputation  of  being  a  servile  imitator."' 

It  may  be  reasonably  infeired  that  the  closer  and  more 
numerous  the  instances  of  afiinity  between  the  traditions  of 
any  two  or  more  nations  to  each  other,  or  vice  versa,  are,  so  in 
proportion  will  be  their  more  immediate  or  remote  identity  as 
a  community. 

Keeping  this  preliminary  basis  in  view,  let  us  now  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  ample,  rich,  and  varied  store  of 
traditionary  Ballad  Lore  which  pertains  to  Scotland,  or,  to 
speak  more  precisely,  to  the  Lowland  Scots. 

As  is  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to 
early  Scotish  History,  the  origin  and  language,  or  languages,  of 
the  Caledonians,  Picts,  and  Scots,  have  formed  the  fruitful 
themes  of  much  learned  disquisition  and  vehement  controversy. 

It  forms  no  part  of  the  writer's  plan  to  trace  elaborately,  to 
examine  minutel}',  or  to  discuss  virulently  the  evidence  2^0 
and  con  advanced  by  the  respective  advocates  of  the  Celtic  or 

1  Introductory  Banearks  on  Popular  Poetry,  prefixed  to  Soott's  Minstrelsy,  voL 
1.,  p.  6,  edit.  183U,  aud  eince. 
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tlie  Gothic  origin  of  tbe  nation  or  nations  known  under  the 
designations  named  above.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so. 
It  is  quite  sufBcient  for  us  to  know  tliat  the  earliest  dawn  of 
Scotish  History  reveals  to  the  student  of  its  early  annals  two 
apparently  different  races,  speaking  two  different  languages, 
occupying,  the  one  the  North-western,  and  the  other  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  portions  of  the  country,  the  former  speak- 
ing a  Celtic  and  the  other  a  Gothic  language;  that  the  relative 
positions  thus  disclosed  continued  to  subsist  during  tbe  various 
wars  and  mutations  which  the  country  has  passed  through; 
and  that  they  still  continue  to  exist  down  to  tbe  present  day, 
although,  as  is  well  known,  the  Lowlanders  of  tbe  East  and 
South  have,  like  an  advancing  tide,  slowly  but  steadily  enlarged 
their  boundaries  by  encroachments  on  tbe  territories  of  tbe  no 
less  heroic  and  chivalrous  Higblanders  of  the  North-West. 

It  would  ill  become  a  modern  Scot,  in  whose  veins  the  blood 
of  both  those  ancient  and  distinguished  races  probably  mingles 
and  courses,  to  institute  odious  comparisons  between  them,  or 
to  exalt  one  to  tbe  disparagement  of  the  other.  Such  an  un- 
grateful task  is,  however,  fortunately  altogether  foreign  to  tbe 
purpose  of  this  Essay,  which  has,  if  not  purely  and  solely,  at 
least  more  immediately  to  do  with  the  Ballads  preserved  by 
tbe  Lowland  Scots. 

Affinity  of  language,  of  physical  and  mental  characteristics, 
and  of  Folk  or  Traditionary  Lore,  all  concur  in  identifying  the 
Lowlanders  of  Scotland  with  the  Northern  or  Scandinavian 
branch  of  tbe  great  Gothic  family,  which  in  the  fifth  and  suc- 
ceeding centuries  subverted  the  Roman  empire  and  established 
(Gothic  kingdoms,  not  only  over  the  whole  of  Nortbern  and 
Western  Europe,  but  also  on  the  North-western  shores  of 
Africa.  But  in  addition  to  such  positive  evidence  of  the 
most  direct  and  convincing  kind,  we  may  add  the  negative 
evidance  furnished  b}'  the  fact,  that  Fingal  and  the  other  heroes 
of  Ossian,  as  well  as  tbe  other  Traditions  or  Traditionary  Stories 
current  among  the  Gaelic  Celts,  find  no  place  whatever  in  the 
popular  traditions  of  the  Lowlanders.  Tlie  remains  of  Cymric 
traditions,  such  as  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  his  Round  Table, 
arc  likewise  scanty,  scattered,  and  obscure.'  Although  it  is 
quite  possible  that  tbe  New-year's  Mununers,  who  in  the  South- 

'  A  few  literary  notices  occnr  In  the  works  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  &c.,  regarding 
"flowmacmome, '  "Fynniakcoul,"  "Arthour,"  and  "Gawane." 

Tiie  following  curious  ref<;renccs  to  two  of  tlioae  heroes  occur  in  the  Croniklis  of 
f'-otand: — "It  is  said  that  Fynniakcoule,  the  sonne  of  Goeliis  Scottisman,  was  in 
tlilr  dayos;  ane  man  of  huse  slatiioro,  of  xviL  cubits  of  hicht.  He  was  ane  gret 
hunter,  and  richt  terribil,  for  his  hu;jo  quantite,  to  the  pei)ill:  of  qnhomo  ar  mony 
vu'par  fabiilis  amans  uh,  nonht  unlike  to  tliir  fabilis  that  are  rohcrnit  of  King 
Arllinre,  and  becaus  his  doilis  is  no';lit  authorist  bo  autheutik  authoris,  1  will  rchors 
nil  thing  thalrof."  —.SecenI  liuke,  chap.  IS. 

"  .\rthurc  "  and  "The  Bound  Tabil "  are  also  referred  to  in  the  same  work.— A'w* 
/iii.',  chap.  a. 
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west  of  Scotland,  tlie  old  homo  of  tlic  Scotish  C^^mri,'  are 
dosi^iiated  "  (jialatians,"  or  "  UalashitJS,"  may  derive  tlieir  namo 
from  "Galashiii,"*  who  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  brother  of  tho 
supposed  hero  of  the  ballad  of  "Kemp  Owyiio"  (p.  21),  and 
iHiiisC(iuoiitly  ncpliew  to  King  Arthur;  yet  it  is  somewhat  sin- 
i;ular  to  hud  the  term  "Kemp"  jirelixcd  to  tho  name  of  the 
hero;  a  circumstauce  whicli  renders  it  all  but  certain  that  tho 
Ballad  referred  to  has  come  to  us  from  a  Scandinavian  source. 

To  Robert  Janiieson  belongs  tho  honour  of  being  the  first  to 
])t)int  out  "  the  singular  coincidence  which  exists  betwixt  tho 
i)allads  of  Scotland  and  tliose  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  not 
only  in  their  incidents,  but  also  in  thoso  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  phraseology  and  expression  which  distinguish 
our  Traditionary  Songs. 

"To  those  fond  of  tracing  the  obvious  connection  thus  existing 
in  the  traditions  and  [)opular  poetry  of  countries  long  separated 
from  each  other,  the  writings  of  Mr.  Jamicson  must  ever  prove 
both  pleasing  and  prolitable;  and  there  are  few  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  subject,  on  which  he  has  bestowed  so  much  attention 
and  rellected  so  much  light,  but  will  readily  subscribe  to  almost 
every  one  of  the  philosopiiic  and  ingenious  views  he  has  so  well 
expressed  in  the  Dissertation  which  precedes  his  masterly 
translations.  To  point  out  some  of  the  striking  resemblances 
between  the  Scottish  and  Scandinavian  Ballad,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  translation  of  'Skion  Annie,' 
given  in  Popular  Ballads,  &c.,^  for  comparison  with  the  Ballad  of 
'  Fair  Annie,'  founded  on  the  same  incidents  {post,  p.  103). 
To  the  ballads,  '  Young  Child  Dyring'  (in  Illustrations,  &c.,  page 

1  Air.  Janiieson  appears  to  i<leii(ify  them  with  the  Cimbri  of  the  Cimbric  Chersou- 
esns.  Otiicrs,  however,  conteri'l  tliu.t  they  were  of  the  same  race  as  those  who  are 
now  styl-d  Wolsli.  If  the  latter,  tlicir  entire  disapijcarunco  from  tho  South-west  of 
Scotland  and  North  of  Knglauil,  is,  to  say  tho  least,  remarkahle. 

*  The  speech  with  which  he  usually  introduces  himself  is  in  these  words : — 
"Here  comes  I  Ualashin, 
Gulashiu  is  uiy  namo. 
Sword  and  buckler  I.y  my  side, 
I  hopo  to  win  the  game.'  , 

s  Pojitilar  Hallads  and  Songs,  /rem  Tiaiitions,  Manvscriptf.  and  Scarce  Editiont, 
with  TiunsMtions  of  Similar  Pieces  from  the  Ancient  Danish  Lanrjuaije,  and  a  Jew 
Oriijin'iU  by  f.e  Editor,  Eobcrt  Janiieson,  A.M.  and  F.A.S.,  Edinburgh,  1806,  2 
vo'.ii.  8to. 

Tho  work  passed  through  tho  press  while  its  editor  was  resident  on  the  Con- 
tiiient;  and  the  (Irst  intunation  of  his  " discovery  "  is  contained  in  a  letter  Avritten 
at  "Riga,  I^fc.  51,  old  style,  a.d.  1800-6,"  and  pretlxed  to  his  translation  of  "  Skioeu 
Anna,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  'M. 

The  fuller,  more  matured,  and  accurate  result  of  his  researches  may  be  found  in 
his  Popular,  JJi-roic,  and  Uomanlic  Jialladu,  translated  from  the  iVorthern  Languages, 
trilh  ^'otet  and  Illustrations,  by  U.  Jamicson.  A.M.  and  I'\A.S.,  which  forms  ilr. 
Jamieson's  contribution  to  Illustrations  of  Nurtliern  Anti'juiiies,  from  the  earliiir 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  Homancu:  beimj  an  Abstract  of  tlie  Book  of  Heroes  and 
Sibeiumjen  Lay,  with  Translations  of  Mel'ical  Tales,  from  Ike  Old  German,  Danish, 
Siredish  and  Islandic  Lunguaijes.  Edinbuigh,  ISH,  4lo.  J  his  valuable  work  was  tho 
joint  production  of  Ilcui-y  VVcber,  itobert  Jamieson,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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335),  and  'Catherine  Janfarie'  {post,  page  85).  To  'Ingefre'l 
and  Gudrune'  {Illustrations,  page  340),  the  subject  of  which 
is  the  same  with  that  of  '  Cospatrick,'  'Bothwell,'  or  'Gil 
Brenton  '  {post,  pages  222-8).  To  'Eibolt  and  Guklborg,'  page 
317,  whose  affinity  to  the  '  Cl)ild  of  Ella,'  'Erlington,'  and  the 
'  Douglas  Tragedy,'  cannot  be  mistaken,  {post,  pages  26-34, 
&c.)  To  'Sir  Stig  and  Lady  Torelild,'  page  344,  which  re- 
sembles 'Willie's  Lady'  {post,  page  18).  To  'Sir  Wal  and 
Lisa  Lyle,'  '  Fair  Midel  and  Kirsten  Lyle,'  which  ballads  find  a 
counterpart  in  a  Scottish  ballad  called  '  Leisome  Brand,'  though 
their  catastrophes  differ"  '  (see^os^,  page  59). 

Sir  Walter  Scott  also  refers  to  j\Ir.  Jamieson's  Popular 
Ballads,  &c.,  in  the  following  terras: — 

"  This  work,  which  was  not  greeted  by  the  public  with  the 
attention  it  deserved,  opened  a  new  discovery  respecting  the 
original  source  of  the  Scottish  Ballads.  Mr.  Jamieson's  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  Scandinavian  literature  enabled 
him  to  detect  not  only  a  general  similarity  betwixt  these  and 
the  Danish  Ballads  preserved  in  the  Kicmpa  Viser,  an  early 
collection  of  heroic  ballads  published  in  that  language  [1591 
and  1G95],  but  to  demonstrate  that,  in  many  cases,  the  stories 
and  songs  were  distinctly  the  same, — a  circumstance  which  no 
antiquary  had  hitherto  so  much  as  suspected." - 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  the  circumstantial  account  given  by 
Motherwell,  and  the  approval  and  acquiescence  expressed  by 
both  him  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  just  quoted,  and  by  him- 
self, as  undernoted,^  Dr.  Robert  Cliambers  had  the  assurance 
to  pen  the  following  grossly  inaccurate  statement : — 

"  Robert  Jamieson  found  in  the  Kcempe  Viser,  a  Danish  collec- 
tion of  ballads,  published  in  1G95,  one  resembling  the  Scottish 
ballad  of  Fair  Annie  (otl.erwise  called  Lady  Jane);  and  on  this 
ground  he  became  convinced  that  many  of  our  traditionary 
ballads  were  of  prodigious  antiquity,  though  they  had  been 
intermediately  subjected  to  many  alterations. 

"Mr.  Jamieson's  belief  seems  remarkably  ill-supported;  and 
as  it  has  never  obtained  any  adherents  among  Scottish  ballad 
editors,  I  feel  entitled  to  pass  it  over  with  but  this  slight 
notice."* 

>  Molherwell's  i/instrelsy,  Lutroduction,  p.  Ixxxix. 

»  Sir  Walter  Scott'8  Introductory  Remarks  on  Popular  Pootry,  ilimtrelty  of  the 
Scottiih  liorder,  vol.  ii.,  p.  SI.    Edit.  18:50,  ami  siuco.    Sue  a.\&opost,  p.  1U3. 

»  "The  Tale  of  Fair  Annie,"  wrote  Dr.  (thon  Himply  Mr)  Chambors",  with  evident 
alliiHion  to  Sir.  Jatnio.son'M  reHcarchci,  "  is  found,  with  many  others,  in  the  great 
Dani.Mh  Collection  called  the  Kmnpe  Viur,  which  was  published  m  1593.' — Scottish 
UallaiU,  &c.,  "  Introductory,"  p.  6. 

«  Kdinburyh  Papert,  by  RoliCrt  Chambers,  F.R.S.R.,  F.S.A.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  Sua. 
Th«  liomanlic  tkotlith  Ualladi,  Tluir  Epoch  ami  Aiilh'/ithip,  IWitf. 
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The  reader  who  lias  perused  the  extracts  from  ISFotherwell  and 
Scott,  wliich  precede  that  from  Dr.  Cliamhers,  will  not  require 
to  liave  tlie  erroneous  assumption  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  latter  specilically  exposed.  It  may,  however,  prove 
interestingly,  if  not  instructive,  to  note  the  ballads  which 
Dr.  Robert  Chambers  manifested  such  a  Quixotic  anxiety  to 
lay  as  a  literary  guerdon  on  the  tomb  of  Lady  Wardlaw,  the 
reputed  authoress  of  "  Ilardyknute "  (p,  357).  They  are  as 
follows:' — 

"The  Lass  o'  Loclnyan  "  [p.  1]. 

"Willie  and  ]\IayMarc:aret;  or,  The  Drowned  Lovers"  [p.  9]. 

"The  Douolas  Trasredy"  [p.  29]. 

"Clerk  Saunders  ""[p.  44]. 

"  Sweet  William's  Ghost"  [p.  50]. 

"  The  Clerk's  Twa  Sons  o'  Uwsenford"  [p.  53]. 

"Lady  Maisry  "  [p.  74]. 

"The  Gay  Gos-hawk"  [p.  93]. 

"Fair  Annie"  [p.  103]. 

"Fausc  Foodrage"  [p.  128]. 

"Tamlane"  [p.  186], 

"BurdElh;n"[p.  248]. 

"  Sweet  Willie  and  Fair  Annie"  [p.  261]. 

"  Young  Hun  tin"  ["Earl  Richard"or  "Lord  William,"p.  270]. 

"Edward!  Edward!"  [p.  293]. 

"GilMorrice"*[p.  313]. 


1  The  references  within  brackets  are  to  the  pages  of  this  worli. 

2  "In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,"  writes  Dr.  ChamberB,  "appeared  two 
editions  of  a  6;'oc/i«re  containing  the  now  well-known  ballad  of 'Gil  Morrico;'  the 
date  of  the  sccoud  was  im.  Prefixed  to  both  was  an  advertisement  sottmg  forth 
thrit  the  preservation  of  this  poem  was  owinjr  to  a  lady,  who  favoured  the  printers 
■with  a  copy,  as  it  was  carefully  collected  from  the  mouths  of  old  women  and 

nurses Who  was  the  'lady'  that  favoured  the  printers  with  the  copy? 

I  strongly  suspect  that  the  reviser  was  Lady  Wardlaw,  and  that  the  poem  was 
communicated  to  the  printers  either  by  her  or  by  some  of  her  near  relations." 
—Tiie  Homantic  Scottish  Ballads,  &c.,  p.  11. 

Now,  as  Lady  W'ardlaw^  died  in  1727,  the  "copy"  conld  hardly  be  communicated 
by  her.  unless  "the  printers"  were  "  favoured "  with  it  through  the  medium  of 
spirit-rapping!  At  the  same  time  it  in  quHe  evident,  as  stated  by  Eurus,  who 
apparently  refers  to,  if  he  does  not  quo:o  from,  a  coniuiuuication  of  Captain 
Biddel'p,  "that  tlie  present  ballad  is  a  modern  composition;  perhaps  not  much 
above  the  ago  of  the  middle  of  the  la'-t  century;  at  least  I  should  bo  glad  to  see  or 
hear  of  a  copy  of  the  present  words  prior  to  Ifi.'JO.  That  it  was  taken  from  an  old  ballad 
called  'Child  Maurice.'  now  lost,  I  am  inclined  to  believe;  but  the  present  one  may 
bo  classed  with  'Ilardyknute,'  'Kenneth,'  'Duncan,'  'Lord  Woodliouselee,'  'Lord 
Livingston,'  'Binnorio'  [Pinkerton  s  ver.^ion],  'The  Death  of  Monteit!i,'  and  many 
other  production -i  which  have  been  swallowed  by  many  readers  as  ancient  fragments 
of  old  poems.'  —Cromek'B  Reli'/ucs. 

The  substantial  accuracy  of  t'lis  opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  more  specific  state- 
ment made  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  approved  by  Motherwell  [pott, 
p.  'dl')].  But  whether  any  one  of  the  rud'r,  although  in  some  respect-;  more  vigorous 
vernions.  more  recently  printed,  can  be  regarded  as  the  original  used  Ijy  the  reviser, 
or  who  that  personage  may  be,  are  matters  which,  like  the  authorship  of  Junius'  Letter*, 
are  never  hkely  to  be  determined. 
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"The  Jew's  Daughter"  [p.  352]. 
"  Sir  Patrick  Spens"'  [p.  368]. 
"Young  Waters"  [p.  454]. 
"Johnnie  of  Braidislee  "  [p.  471]. 
"Mary  Hamilton"  [p.  509]. 
"Edom  o'  Gordon"^  [p.  515]. 


1  Dr.  Chambers  objects  to  the  antiquity  of  the  ballad  of  "Sir  Patrick  Spens"  on 
account  of  "the  want  of  any  ancient  manuscript,  the  absence  of  the  least  trait  of 
an  ancient  style  of  composition,  the  palpable  modernness  of  the  diction:  for 
example,  '  Our  ship  must  saU  the  faem,'  a  glaring  specimen  of  the  poetical  language 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,"  p.  7.  And  again,  "  Sir  Patrick  tells  his  friends 
before  starting  on  his  voyage,  '  Our  ship  must  sail  the  faem ; '  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  consequences  of  his  shipwreck,  we  find,  'ilony  was  the  feather-bed  that 
flattered  on  tlie  faem.'  No  old  poet  would  use  foam  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sea ; 
but  it  was  just  such  a  phrase  as  a  poet  of  the  era  of  Pope  would  love  to  uie  in  that 
sense.'— The  Romantic  Scottish  Ballads,  &e.,  p.  23. 

Aa  to  the  first  objection.  Dr.  Chambers,  to  be  logically  consistent,  ought  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  all  transmission  by  oral  tradition,  which,  as  might  be  easOy  shown, 
he  does  not  do.    See  post,  p.  Gi2. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  style,  words,  and  phrases  are.  In  oral  transmission, 
somewhat  like  a  shifting  quicksand,  and  liable  to  such  constant  change,  that  to 
found  thereon  an  argument  either  pro  or  con.  resembles  the  conduct  of  "  the 
foolish  man  who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand. '  And  as  to  the  alleged  "palpablo 
modernness  of  the  diction,"  as  exempliBed  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  faem,"  it  is 
only  necessary  to  cite  the  two  lines  of  an  old  song,  as  given  by  Gawin  Douglas  in 
one  of  the  prologues  to  his  celebrated  Scotish  translation  of  VirgU's  j£neiU,  which 
appeared  in  1613.    The  lines  referred  to  are — 

"  The  schip  sails  ower  the  saut  fame, 
Will  bring  thir  merchandis  and  my  leman  hame." 

'  Curiously  enough,  ilr.  Motherwell,  who  in  the  main  is  as  reliable  as  Dr. 
Chambers  is  the  reverse,  specially  refers  to  "Edom  o' Gordon,'  as  an  example  of 
"how excellently  well  tradition  serves  aa  a  substitute  for  more  efficient  and  less 
mutable  channels  of  communicating  the  things  of  past  ages  to  posterity.  In  i  roof 
of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  instance  tbe  well-known  ballad  of  'Edom  o'  Gordon,' 
which  is  traditionally  preserved  in  Scotland,  and  of  which  there  is  fortunately 
extant  a  copy  in  an  English  MS.,  apparently  coeval  with  the  date  of  the  subject  of 
the  ballad.  The  title  of  this  copy  is  '  Captain  Care.'  We  owe  its  publication  to  the 
late  Mr.  llitson,  in  whose  Ancient  Songs  it  will  be  found,  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Cottonian  Library.  IJetwcen  the  text  of  the  traditionary  version  and  that  of  the 
MS.,  a  slight  inspection  will  satisfy  us  that  the  variations  are  neither  very  numerous 
nor  very  important  This  is  taking  the  MS.  as  the  standard  of  the  original  text, 
although  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  such,  seeing  it  has  been  transcribed  by  an 
English  clerk,  who,  perhaps,  took  it  liown  from  the  imperfect  recitation  of  some 
wandering  Scottish  minstrel,  and  thereafter  altered  it  to  suit  hia  own  ideas  of 
poetical  beauty."  And  in  a  note,  Mr.  Motherwell  adds,  "Ititson  styles  it  the 
undoubted  original  of  the  Scottish  ballad,  and  one  of  the  few  specimens  now  extant 
of  the  proper  old  English  ballad,  as  composed,  not  by  a  Grub  Street  author  for  the 
Htalls  of  Ixmdoo.  but  to  be  chaunted  up  and  down  the  kingdom  by  the  wandering 
MinBtrels  of  the  North  Countrie.  But  here  the  critic  has  gratuitously  assumed,  that 
the  name  which  appears  at  the  end  of  it,  as  the  copyist,  is  also  that  of  the  author.' 
— HimtreUj/,  Introduction,  pp.  iL-iii. 

E^garding  this  ballad.  Dr.  Chambers  writes:— " 'Edom  o'  Gordon'  is  only  a 
modem  and  improved  version  of  an  old  ballad  which  Percy  found  in  his  Folio  MS., 
under  the  name  of  Captain  Adam  Carre.  .  .  .  All  that  can  be  surmised  here,  is, 
that  the  revision  was  the  work  of  the  same  pen  with  the  pieces  here  cited— a» 
witness  .for  example,  the  opening  stanzas : — 

"It  fell  about  the  Martinmas, 

Whoii  the  wind  blew  shrill  and  cauld,* 
Said  Edom  o'  Gordon  to  his  men, — 
'  We  maun  draw  to  a  buuld. 

•Dr.  Chambers's  not©  is: — 

*'  Yoaug  Wat«n  **  opens  lii  tho  n&tat  manner; — 

"  Aboat  Yul«,  wbeu  the  wind  bl«w  oool  I" 
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"The  Bonnie  Ivul  of  Murray"  [p.  531]. 

"Gilderoy"  [p.  6:52]. 

"Tlie  lloir  ol'LiiMie"  (Scolisli  version)  [p.  611].' 
"  All  of  wliicli,"  says  Dr.  Cliambcrs,  "  besides  others  which  must 
rest  unnamed,  bear  traces  of  the  same  autliorsliip." 

The  reader  may  perceive  (see  note  [*],  preceding  page)  that 
Dr.  Chambers  regards  a  certain  hackneyed  repetition  of  stock 
phraseology  as  originating  with  and  peculiar  to  Lady  Wardlaw's 
alleged  imitations  of  the  ancient  ballads,  which  phraseology 

•* '  And  what  a  hauld  shall  we  draw  till, 
My  niorry  iiion  and  me? 
\Ve  will  ^uo  to  the  houne  o"  Eodes, 
To  Bee  that  fair  ladyo.' 

"  The  ladye  stood  on  her  castle  wa", 
Beheld  baitli  dale  and  down; 
There  she  was  'ware  of  a  host  of  men, 
Come  rilling  towards  the  town.  * 

"  '  Oh,  see  ye  not,  my  merry  men  a',  t 
Oh,  see  ye  not  what  I  see '( '  '—&c. 

Now,  let  it  bo  observed  that  Rtanza  3  and  the  first  two  lines  of  stanza  i,  as  here 
quoted,  do  not  occur  in  the  version  of  the  ballad  first  issued  at  Glasgow,  in  1755. 

And  to  show  the  ju<;tice  of  the  esiimate  here  expressed,  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  Mr.  Motherwell  and  Dr.  Chambers,  it  may  be  t-uffiriont  to  quota  the  first  five 
stanras  of  the  version  referred  to  by  the  former,  as  piibliHhed  by  Mr.  Ritson  from 
the  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  wliich  stanzas  the  intolliKent  reader  may,  if  he 
or  she  chooses,  compare  with  the  stanzas  and  lines  quoted  above,  and  then  form 
his  or  her  own  conclusion. 
The  first  five  stanzas  piven  by  Mr.  Ritson  are  as  follows : — 
"  It  befell  at  JIartynmas, 

When  wether  waxed  colde, 

Captaine  Care  saide  to  his  men, 

'  Wo  must  go  take  a  holde.' 

•'  'IlaiUe,  master,  and  wether  you  will, 
And  wether  ye  hke  best.' 
'To  tlie  eantlo  of  Crecrynbroghe; 
And  there  we  will  take  our  reste. 

"  '  I  know  wher  is  a  gay  castle, 
Is  build  of  lyme  aud  stone, 
Within  there  "is  a  gay  ladie, 
Iler  lord  is  ryd  from  horn.' 

"  The  ladie  lend  on  her  castlo-walle, 
She  loked  upp  and  downe; 
There  was  the  ware  of  an  host  of  men. 
Come  riding  to  the  townc. 

"  '  Come  you  hether,  my  meri  men  all, 
And  look  what  J  do  see; 
Yonder  i.s  thor  a  host  of  men, 
I  musen  who  they  bee.'" 

1  Dr.  Chambers  ought  to  have  known  that  the  "  Scotch  Heir  of  Linno"  was  not 
"rofovcred  by  Mr.  J  II.  Di.xon,"  but  by  Mr.  Peter  Buchan.  It  appears  however, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  Scoltish  Traditional  Versions  0/ Ancient  Ballads,  edited  by  Sir. 
Diion,  for  the  Percy  Society. 

Dr.  Chambers's  notes  are: — 

*  We  have  Been  the  uuoe  description  In  both  "Young  Waters"  and  ''The  Bonnie  tori  at 
Murray." 
t  Compare  this  with  "  Sir  Patrick  Spence," — 

"  Ual£  haste,  uiak  ha«te,  my  uerry  men  a',* 
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really  does  not  occur  in  the  version  of  the  ba^lad  "  Edom  o' 
Gordon,"  which  he  u'-es  as  the  basis  of  an  argument  wherewith 
to  bring  in  "  Young  AVaters,"  &c.,  within  his  charmed  circle,  but 
which  phraseology  occurs  in  two  MS.  copies,  anterior  to  Lady 
Wardlaw's  day,  and  these  MSS.  it  is  probable  she  never  heard 
of,  and  more  than  probable  she  never  saw,  although  Dr.  Chambers 
apparently  assumes  her  knowledge  of  one  of  them,  but  how, 
when,  or  where  it  was  obtained,  be  does  not  condescend  to 
show. 

As  the  Sceptical  theory  of  Dr.  Robert  Chambers  has  been 
fully,  perhaps  even  too  verbosely,  answered  by  Mr.  Norval  Cl5'ne 
of  Aberdeen,'  and  by  Mr.  James  Hutton  Watkins  of  this  City;* 
as  it  has  been  since  virtually  abandoned  by  its  advocate;  as 
the  Introductions  prefixed  to  the  respective  ballads,  taken  in 
connection  with  what  has  here  been  said,  quoted,  and  referred 
to,  will  enable  each  reader  to  fovm  his  or  her  own  judgment  on 
the  matter;  and,  as  the  space  at  disposal  is  somewhat  limited, 
the  writer  feels  "  entitled  to  pass  it  over  with  but  this  slight 
notice,"  which  is  perhaps  more  than  it  is  "  entitled "  to 
receive. 

Most  of  the  ballads  assigned  to  Lady  Wardlaw  by  Dr. 
Chambers  belong  to  the  class  of  Romantic  Ballads  included  in 
Part  First  of  this  work.  A  few,  however,  lielong  to  the  class  of 
balhtds  usually  designated  Historical,^  which  latter  form  the 
larger  portion  of  the  ballads  comprehended  in  Part  Second. 

The  Historical  and  other  ballads  included  in  Part  Second,  are, 
as  nearly  -.is  it  can  possibly  be  made  out,  or  inferred,  arranged 

1  The  Romantic  ScoUhh  Ballads  and  the  Lady  Wardlaw  Heresy.  By  Norval  Clyno,  Aber- 
deea  smccci.ix.  As  shown  l)y  Dr.  Chambers  s  notes  to  the  stanzas  quoted  by  him  from 
"  Edom  o'  Gordon,"  an^i  thorefure  as  accurately  stated  by  Mr.  Norval  Clyne,'"Ho  "—i.e., 
Dr.  C. — "  clwells  .'strongly  on  points  of  resemblance  1  etween  the  ballads  in  dispute, 
and  arKuei^  somewhat  in  this  fa-hion.  Number  one  has  expressions  similar  to  those 
in  '  liardyknute; '  number  tico  contains  lines  or  words  wonderfully  like  some  in 
number  one;  number  thre'  has,  in  a  similar  way,  a  resemblance  to  mmibers  one  and 
tico;  and  so  forth  tliroush  tlie  whole  twenty-tlve  pieces.  Take  away  number  one 
therefore — to  wit,  '.Sir  Patrick  Spence,'  the  comer-stone  of  the  structure  raised  by 
Mr.  Chambers — and  Mr.  Cliambcrs's  logic  [!],  unsound  enough  before,  becomes  too 
defective  to  be  maintained  with  gravity."    (P.  1.3.) 

It  is  painful  to  be  undnr  the  necessity  of  passing  censure  on  one  who  has  done  bo 
much  on  behalf  of  a  healthy  popular  literature. 

2  Earl]/  Scottish  Ballads.  By  James  Hutton  Watkins,  Member  of  the  Archaeological 
Sooiety  of  Qlas.'ow.  Being  a  revised  paper  road  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  8th 
January,  1866. — Printed,  Glasgow,  mdccclxvii. 

3  This  class,  according  to  Mr.  Moth 'rwcirs  definition,  "Emb-acos  all  those 
narativo  songs  which  derive  their  origin  from  histoiical  facts  whellior  of  a  public 
or  private  nature.  The  subjects  of  thcso  are  national  or  personal  co^llicts,  family 
feuds,  public  or  domestic  transactions,  personal  adventure,  or  local  ineidcnts,  which 
in  Honio  Kiiapo  or  other,  have  fallen  under  the  observation  of  contemporary  and 
authentic  annilists.  In  geneial.  those  coniposiiions  may  be  considered  as  coeval 
with  the  ovciitH  which  they  commemorulo;  liut,  with  tliis  cIuhh  as  willi  that  which 
has  been  styled  the  Itomintic  ballad,  it  is  not  to  bi'  expected  that,  in  thei,- progress 
to  our  day,  they  have  undergone  no  niodidc  ilioiis  of  form,  and  these  very  considor- 
iililc.  from  that  in  which  tlii-y  were  originally  produced  and  promulgated  among  the 
Vco]Ao."—A/instretiy,  Introduction,  p.  li. 
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in  Clironolop;ical  order,  an  aviangcmcnt  wliicli  is  quite  iin- 
possiMo  as  ri-c^ards  tlio  ballads  I'ontaincd  in  Part  First.  Soine 
attempt,  liowcvcr,  has  been  iliero  made  to  group  togetlier  ballads 
similar  in  theme  ur  in  treatment,  or  to  connect  them  by  refer- 
ences in  the  respective  Introductions  prefixed  to  the  individual 
ballads. 

The  Introductions  referred  to  preclude  the  necessitj''  of  any 
further  reference  to  the  ballads  included  in  this  collection. 
A  few  scattered  notices  regarding  some  Historical  ballads 
which  appear  to  be  lost,  together  with  excerpts  of  the  most 
interesting  passages  in  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  a  passing 
reference  to  the  Maitland,  Uannatyne,  and  other  MSS.,  followed 
by  some  account  of  our  principal  printed  collections,  may,  how- 
ever, be  deemed  interesting. 

Probably  the  earliest  Historical  notice,  in  point  of  time, 
"relates  to  William,  brother  of  King  Achaius."' 

Ilumc  of  Godscroft,  in  his  History  of  the  Family  of  Douglas, 
mentions  that  "The  Lord  of  Liddesdale,  being  at  his  pastynie 
hunting  in  Attrick  Forest,  is  beset  by  William  Earle  of  Douglas, 
and  such  as  he  had  ordained  for  that  purpose,  and  there  assailed, 
wounded,  and  slain,  beside  Galeswood,  in  the  year  1353,  upon 
a  jealousie,  that  the  Earle  had  conceived  of  him  with  his  Lady, 
as  the  report  goeth,  for  so  sayes  the  old  song: — 

The  Conntcsso  of  Doufrlas,  out  of  her  bowre  she  came, 
And  loudly  there  that  she  did  call; 
'It  is  for  the  Lord  of  I.iddesdale, 
That  I  let  all  these  teares  down  fall.'" 

"The  song  also  declareth  how  shee  did  write  her  love  letters  to 
Liddesdale,  to  disswade  him  from  that  hunting.  It  tells  like- 
wise, the  manner  of  the  taking  of  his  men,  and  his  own  killing 
at  Galeswood,  and  how  he  was  carried  the  first  night  to 
Linden  Kirk,  a  mile  from  Selkirk,  and  was  buried  within  the 
Abliacic  of  Melrose." — A  General  History  of  Scotland,  by  David 
Hume  of  Godscroft,  London,  1057,  p.  11.'* 

A  stanza  of  an  ancient  ballad  relating  to  the  Battle  of  Otter- 

1  One  of  the  douzeperes  of  Charlemagne,  and  who  "conquest,"  says  Bellenden,  'Lo 
his  mauheid  and  prowe^^.  sic  fame  that  he  was  callit  T/ie  Knicht  but  lieproche  in  all 
his  wens,  and  got  sic  riches  and  landis  that  ho  was  gretumly  nnownit  amang  Uio 
princiss  of  France."  "It  is  he,"  fays  Hume  of  Oodscroft,  "  who  is  n  imed  iu  sonj^-s 
made  of  him,  Scottish  Oilmore,"  which  words  are  simply  Humes  rendering  of  tlie 
following  words  of  Major, — qui  a  noslraliiiui  vulgatiter  Scolisyilmor  vacatur.  "May 
we  presume  then,"  inquires  Fiulay,  "that  since  the  expression,  vulgaliter  vacatur, 
when  applied  to  Gilmore,  appeared  to  Hume's  mind  equivalent  to  'is  named  in 
songs,'  these  songs  must  have  been  still  current  in  the  days  of  the  latter  historian; 
or  can  we  only  conclude,  that  at  tlie  time  when  Major  wrote  (about  15U8)  ho  was 
still  a  popular  hero  in  Scotland?  " — Bellfudrn's/iocr?,  lObuke.  cap.  4.  [Hume's]  Uislary 
of  Hie  family  af  Douglas,  Major,  lib.  U,  cap.  13.    Finlay's  Ballads,  vol.  L,  p.  \'i. 

»  Sir  Walter  Scott  quotes  the  above,  and  then  intimates  that  "  some  fragments  of 
this  ballad  are  still  current,  and  will  be  found  in  ihe  ensuing  work,"  Harder 
MimtrpJsu,  vol.  i..  Introduction,  p.  222.  Sir  Walter  must,  however,  have  overlooked 
the  fragments  he  refers  to,  as  they  do  not  appear  in  his  work. 
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bourne  (fought  1388),  as  preserved  by  tlie  same  family  his- 
torian of  the  Douglases,  may  be  found  quoted,  post,  p.  426. 

"Of  the  existence  of  MSS.  Komances  in  Scotland  at  an  early 
period,  and  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held,  the  research 
of  [Mr.  David  Laing]  the  learned  editor  of"  the  "interest- 
ing volume  entitled,  Early  Metrical  Tales,  Edinburgh,  182G, 
presents  us  with  this  valuable  notice: — 'Sir  James  Douglas 
of  Dalkeith,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Morton,  in  his  Last 
Will  and  Testament,  dated  in  the  year  1390,  bequeaths  to  his 
son  and  heir,  Omnes  Lihros  meos  tarn  Statuloruji  Regni  Scocia 
quam  Romancie.'     Preface,  p.  iv.'" 

Hume  of  Godscroft,  the  writer  already  referred  to,  furnishes 
the  following  stanza: — 

"Edinburgh  Castle,  to\vu,  and  tower, 
God  grant  thou,  sinke  for  sinne ; 
And  that  oven  for  th?  black  dmuer. 
Earl  Douglas  gat  therein : " 

which  stanza  is  supposed  to  be  the  sole  surviving  relic  of  4 
ballad  referring  to  what  Motherwell  justly  styles  "the 
infamous  murder  of  William,  Sixth  Earle  of  Douglas  [and  his 
brother],  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  in  1440."  But,  not  as  he 
Btates,  "by  the  hands  of  his  sovereign."  Although  William, 
the  Eighth  Earl,  fell  as  infamously,  and  in  violation  of  a  safe 
conduct,  "by  the  hands  of  the  same  sovereign"  (1452),  in  what 
has  since  been  known  as  the  Douglas  room  of  Stirling  Castle. 

Hume  has  also  "  preserved  the  beginning  of  a  scoffing  rhyme 
made"  with  reference  to  the  fntile  attempt  of  the  Earl  of 
Argyle  "to  enter  the  Merse  as  lieutenant  of  his  Sovereign" 
(1528).     The  Hues  quoted  are, — 

"The  Earl  of  Argyle  is  bound  to  ride 

From  the  border  of  EdKebucklin  brae ;  2 

And  all  his  habergeons  liim  beside, 
Each  man  upon  a  sonk  of  strae. 

They  made  their  vow  that  they  vrould  slay." 

Godscroft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  101,  edit.  1743. 

There  issued  from  the  press  of  "Walter  Chepman  and 
Androw  Myllar,  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  M.l).vii[.,"a  series  of 
early  Tracts  or  Chap-l)Ooks  in  black  letter,  forming  the  earliest 
Bpecimcns  of  popular  poetry  known  to  have  issued  from  the 
Scotish  press.  But  tlie  only  portion  of  this  series  falling 
Bpc-cially  within  the  scope  of  our  subject,  is 

"  A  GcBt  of  Robyn  Hode,"  referred  to,,  post,  p.  322. 

>  Motherwell  s  MinMrelsy,  Introduction,  p.  xxx.,  note  [{]. 
»  "Edgobucklln,"  near  Munselburgh.— .Scott. 
I! 
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77)6  Complaynt  of  Scotland  (1540)  furnishes  us  with  a  curious 
and  intcrcstii!^;' list  of  the  "  ytories  and  .  .  flet  taylis,  .  . 
sura  .  in  prose,  and  sum  ,  in  verse:  .  [quhilk]  the 
Scheiphirdis, '  thir  vyuis  and  saruiidis  [reherseit]  ane  by  ane. 
.  Thir  v;ir  tho  iianios  of  them  as  cftir  followis,  the  taylis 
of  Cantirberryc.-  Robert  le  dyabil  due  of  Normadie,  the  tayle 
of  the  volfo  of  the  varldis  end,^  Ferrand  erl  of  Flandris  that 
mareit  the  deuyl/  the  taiy]  of  the  reyde  cyttyn  vitht  the  thre 
hoydis,'  the  tail  quhou  pcrseus  sauit  andromada  fra  the  cruel 
inostir,  the  propl'.ysie  of  merlyne,"  the  tayl  of  the  giantis  that 
eit  quyk  men"  on  fut  by  fortht  as  i  culd  found,  vallace,*  the 
bruce,**  ypomedon,  the  tail  of  the  thre  futtit  dog  of  narrouay,  the 
tayl  quhou  Hercules  sleu  the  sarpent  hidra  that  bed  vij  beydis, 
the  tail  quhou  the  kyng  of  est  mure  land  mareit  the  kyngis 
dochter  of  vest  mure  land,"  Skail  gillenderson  the  kyngis  sone 
of  skellye, '"  the  tayl  of  the  four  sonnis  of  aymon,  the  tail 
of  the  brig  of  the  mantribil, "  the  tail  of  Sir  euan  arthours 
knycht, "    rauf    collzear, '^    the    siege    of   milan,    gauen    and 


I  The  author  of  The  Complaynt  states  that  "euyiie  scheipherd  hed  ane  home  spune 
in  the  lug  of  there  bonet,"  p.  GG.  [Apparently  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  tobacco 
pipp  which  flKures  in  the  hat-band  of  an  Irishman,  aa  depicted  or  caricatured  by 
Erskine  Nicol  and  the  Punch  artists.]  He  also  relates  how  "  the  principal  scheip- 
hirde  maid  ane  orisone  tyll  al  the  laif  of  his  companszons "  [p.  6G] ;  wherein  he 
"indoctryne  his  nychtbours  as  he  had  studeit  ptholenie,  auerois,  aristotcl,  galii'n, 
ypooritps"  or  Cicero,  quliilk  var  expert  practicians  in  metliamatic  art,"  and  yet 
strangely  enou;-h  this  learned  "  Scheiphirde"  is  described  as  "ane  rustic  pastour 
of  bestialite,  distitut  of  vrbanite,  and  of  speculatione  of  natural  philosophe  "  [p.  \>T\. 

8  By  Chaucer. 

3  Post,  p.  185. 

*  Referred  to  in  Barbour's  Bntci,  Buke  Thryd,  v.  4C8,  &c.— Janiieson's  edition. 

6  Poaty  p.  199. 

6  Past,  pp.  208-9,  382,  and  3S5-7. 

^  Post,  p.  200. 

'  Henry  the  Minstre!,  and  Barbour,  appear  to  have  done  for  the  Scotlsh  Heroes 
what  Pisistratus  is  credited  with  having  done  for  those  of  Qreeoo,  who  are 
celebrated  in  the  Homeric  Rhapsodies. — See  ante,  p.  ix.,  andpoit,  p.  414. 

«  Poil,  p.  128. 

If  Mr.  Pinkerton  suggests,  anl  Mr.  Motherwell  supposes,  that  the  outline  of  this 
tale  is  "  to  be  found  in  Wintown." — CronykV,  a.d.  11.58. 

II  Also  referred  to  in  Barbour's  Bruce,  where  it  is  said  that  Charlemagne  "Wan 
ilantrybW,  and  passed  Flagot. "— Buke  Secund,  v.  850  (Jamieson's  edition). 

M  Pott,  p.  21. 

1«  Mentioned  by  Gawln  Douglas  in  his  Palace  of  /lonoui;  quoted,  post,  p.  403;  and 
by  Dunbar  in  his '"  Address  to  the  King :  " — 

"  Quhen  servit  is  all  udir  man, 
Gent  ill  and  sempill  of  every  clan, 

Kyne  of  Raul  Colyarl,  and  Johne  the  Relf ; 
Natliiug  I  get,  na  conquest  than; 

Kzcess  of  tbocbt  dois  me  mischeif.'' 

It  was  printed  at  St.  Andrews  by  Lekprevlck,  16mo,  1678. 
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gollogras, '  Lincelot  da  lac, '  Arthour  knj-cht  he  raid 
on  nycht  vitht  gyltin  spur  and  candil  b'cht, '  the  tail  of 
floremond  of  albanye  tliat  sleu  tiie  drago  be  the  see,*  the 
tail    of    syr   valtir  the   bald    leslye,  *  the   tail    of    the    pure 


»  Wyntoun  mentions  Huchowne  of  the  "  Awle  ryall,"  or  royal  palace,  as  a  poet— 

"  That  cvmnand  wes  in  literature. 
He  made  the  gret  Gest  of  Arthurs, 
And  the  Awntyre  of  Gfawane, 
The  Pystyl  als  of  Swete  Stuane. 
He  wes  cliryws  in  his  Stvlo, 
Fayre  of  lacund,  and  subiile." 

Dunhar,  in  his  "Lament  for  the  Deth  of  the  Makkii-3,"  mentions  Clerk  of 
Tranent,  who  made  the  Aienl.rs  of  Sir  Gaicane;  but  whether  Huchowne  and  Clerk 
be  one  and  the  same,  or  "different  persons,  and  whether  tliis  romance  be  the  com- 
position of  either,  is  quite  uncertain." 

It  fo-med  one  of  a  series  of  popular  tract=,  printed  at  Edinburgh  "  by  Walter 
Chepman  and  Androw  Myhar,  in  the  year  mdviii."    Ante,  p.  xxiii.,  and  post,  p.  3-22. 

PInkerton,  in  his  Scolish  Poems  (1792),  reprinted  Gaicin  and  Gollogras,  and  also 
pi-inted,  for  the  first  time,  another  poem  under  the  title  of  Sir  Gawan  and  Sir 
Galoran  0/  Galloway;  but  the  earlier  title  of  the  latter  is  the  Awntyrs  of  ..rlhure 
at  the  Teme  Wathelyn. 

2  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Arthurian  Knights.  See  " Le  ifort  Arthur, 
The  Aiventures  of  Sir  Launcelol  Du  Lake,  1819,"  printed  for  the  Eoxburghe  Club. 

"  The  Scottish  Metrical  Romance  of  Lancelot  Du.  Lai:  Now  first  prints  '  from  a 
manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century.  l)elonging  to  the  Universi  y  of  Caiubridge  &c., 
&c.,  edited  by  Joseph  Stevensoa.    "Edinb.,  \S-J\),'  printed  for  th )  Maitland  Club. 

"Lancelot  of  the  Laik.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Cambridge  UniTcrslty 
Library  (ab.  1.500  a.d.)  by  the  Bev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.  A,,  1865,"  printed  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society. 

A  copy  of  the  extremely  rare  edition  of  Lancelot  Du.  Lac,  3  vols.,  black  letter,  wood- 
cntB,  foUo,  Paris,  1.513-20,  was  lately  sold  by  auction  In  London.    [1871.] 

5  Loyden,  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Compiaynt 
01  Scotland  (p.  22'J),  mentions  that  he  liad  heard  these  lines  "  repeated  m  a  nursery 
tale,  of  which  I  only  recollect,"  says  he,  "  the  following  ridiculous  versos;— 

'  Chick  my  nagsie !  chick  my  naggie! 
How  mouy  miles  to  Abcrdeagie? 
Tis  eight,  and  eight,  and  other  eight; 
We'll  no  win  there  wi'  candle  light.' " 

*  "The  name  of  this  hero  occurs  in  Romcall  and  Lillian,  a  metrical  romance, 
which  was  lately  sung  as  a  ballad  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh.''    Leyden.    Ibid. 

«  "  Sir  Walter  Lesley  accompanied  his  brother  Norman  to  the  ea-st,  to  assist  Peter, 
King  of  Cyprus;  where,  ace  rding  to  Fordnn,  Cceperunt  civitatem  AleJ-andrinam 
tempore  ultinii  regis  Darid.'  Leyden.  /frii  p.  230.  Bu  'Mr.  F;' lay  seeks  to  connect 
witli  thia  a  tradition  pre=;erved  by  Verstegan,  in  his  Restitulion  of  Derated  InWli- 
genu,  Lond.,  ICM,  p.  292:  'A  combat  being  once  fou;,'ht  in  Scotland.  bawf.Mi  a 
gentleman  of  the  :amily  of  Leslyes,  and  a  knigM  of  l/ungnry,  whe lein  tlie  Scottish 
gentleman  was  victor;  in  memory  th  reof,  and  of  the  place  where  1;  happened, 
these  ensuing  verses  doe  in  Scotland  yet  remaine; — 

Betweene  the  lenseley,  and  the  mare. 
He  slew  the  Knight,  and  left  him  there.' 

Mackenzie,  in  hiB  life  of  John  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross,  gives  a  different  account  of 
this  tradition.  After  mentioning  that  tlie  family  of  Lesley  sprung  from  Barthole  ny 
LeBley.  a  Hungarian  gentleman  who  acompahled  Queen  Margaret  from  Hungary 
to  England,  and  from  thenco  to  Scotland,  wiere  ho  married  one  of  her  Maids  of 
Honour,  about  K)r,7,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Malcolm ;  whicli  Malcolm,  haviu;,'  boen 
appointed  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  defended  the  same  so  valiantly,  that  Uio 
king  first  kDighte<l  him,  and  then  made  him  Governor  thereof  for  life.  In  reward  for 
hli  service".    '  But  this  was  not  8U,'eaya  our  hiBtorlan,  'for  he  desired  him  to  ride  a 
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the  tayl  of  the  golilin  appil,  tlic  tayl  of  the  Hire  vierd  systirs,* 
tlie  tayl  quiioii  tliat  tk'daliiB  inaicj  the  hihorynth  to  keip  the 
mo3tir  niiiintaiinis.  tlie  tail  (julidu  kyiip;  midas  gat  taa  asse 
luggis  oil  his  liede  ho  cause  of  his  aucreis.* 

^1  Qiihen  tliir  Scheiphyrdis  hed  tald  al  thyr  pleysand  storeis, 
than  tliey  and  tiieir  vyiiis  began  to  sing  sueit  inelodius  sangis 
of  natural  music  of  the  antiqnite,  as  cftir  follouis.  (See 
The  Songs  of  Scotland,  Chronologically  An-anged,  p.  xxvii.) 

[Some  of  the  pieces  enumerated  among  the  "sueit  melodius 
sangis"  are,  however,  properly  speaking,  ballads.  For  iu- 
Btauce: — 

"The  frog  cam  to  the  niyl  dur."' 
"  the  fc'ang  of  gilqnhiskhar."* 
"god  sen  the  due,  hed  byddin  in  France, 
And  (lelabaute  had  neuyr  cum  hamo."' 
"the  battel  of  the  hayrlau  "  [post,  p.  443]. 
"The  hunttis  of  cheuet"  [jiost,  p.  425-6]. 
"  Tiie  perseo  and  the  moiigumrye  met 

that  clay,  that  geutil  day  "  [post,  p.  424]. 
"my  luf  is  laid  upon  ane  kuight"  [post,  p.  476].  ] 

^  Thir  Scheiphirdis  ande  there  vyuis  sang  mony  vthir  melodi' 
sangis,  the  quhilkis  i  hef  nocht  in  memorie.  than  eftir  this  sueit 
ce'est  arniouyt',  tha  began  to  dance  in  ane  ring,  euyrie  aid 
scheipherd  led  his  vyfe  be  the  hand,  and  euyrie  zong  scheip- 
herd  led  her  quhome  he  lufSt  best.    Tlier  vas  viij.  scheiphyrdis, 

Tir.'BPrved  in  the  ABhmolean  MSS..  LX.,  No.  38.  One  of  Henryson's  poems,  inspired 
by  the  same  theme,  was  printed  by  Cliepman  and  Myllar,  in  tha  year  1008,  under 
tuis  title: — 

"  Heire  b'gynnis  the  traiie  of  Orpheeus  Kyng,  and  how  he  yeid  to  hewyn  and  to 
hel  to  &eik  his  quene." — Post,  p.  xxxi. 

1  Mr.  Mother^vell  supposes  the  outline  of  this  story  to  be  given  in  the  following 
lines,  relating  to  a  dream  which  was  dreamt,  or  vision  which  was  seun,  by 
Macbeth  :— 

"  Tlire  word  syatyns  most  lyk  to  be 
The  first  he  iie:ird  say,  K^ing^nd  ■  by. 
In  oonder  the  Thuyne  o/Crumi  aohty! 
The  Totlier  wuuiau  said  agayn, 
0/  Mun-jy  yunder  1  .-e  the  Tltaijn! 
The  Thriil  than  saitl,  /  se  the  kyrty! " 

This  is  the  fountain-head  of  the  Mory  wliich  the  immortal  Shaliespeare  introduces 
with  such  effect  in  his  :  ublime  tragedy  of  "  Macbeth."— Act  I.,  Scene  iii. 

2  The  "  Stories  and  flet  tayiis  "  not  referred  to  in  the  notes  are,  with  the  exception 
ot  tv.-o,  either  French  or  Clasaical. 

s  This  U  probably  one  of  the  numerous  versions  of  llie  niu'sery  ballad,  "A  frog 
ho  v.-ould  a-wooing  go." 

*  Is  Buppo.sed  to  have  beon  an  historic  ballad,  but  limO;  place,  circmnslanoe,  and 
person  are  alike  unknown. 

5  This  appears  to  have  been  a  ballad  on  the  Chevalier  De  la  Beau'e,  whom  the 
liegeut  John,  Uuko  of  Albany,  left  as  his  deputy  when  ho  returned  to  France.  The 
vjifortucatc  Frenchman  was  tsavagely  murdered  by  the  Laird  of  Wcdderbum  and 
othcr.^i,  A.P.  1017 
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and  ilk  ane  of  them  heel  aue  syndiy  instrament  to  play  to  the 
laif.  the  fyrst  hed  ane  drone  bag  pipe,  the  nyst  hed  ane  pipe 
maid  of  ane  bleddir  and  of  ane  reid,  the  third  playit  on  ane 
trump,  the  feyrd  on  ane  corue  pipe,  the  fyft  playit  on  ane  pipe 
maid  of  ane  gait  home,  the  sext  playt  on  a  reoordar,  the  seuint 
plait  on  ane  fiddil,  and  the  last  plait  on  ane  qnhissil.  '  .  .  .  . 
in  the  fN'rst  thai  dancit,  al  cristyn  meunis  dance,  the  northt 
of  Scotland,  huntis  up,  the  comout  entray, -lang  plat  fut  of 
garian,  Robone  hude,  thorn  of  lyn,  freris  al  ennyrnes,  the  loch 
of  slcne,  the  gosscps  dance,  leuis  grene,  makky,  the  speyde, 
the  flail,  the  lammes  vynde,  soutra,  cum  kyttil  me  naykyt 
vantounly,  schayko  leg  fut  befor  gossep,  Eank  at  the  rutc, 
baglap  and  al,  johnue  ermistrangis  dance,  the  alman  haye,  the 
bace  of  voragon,  dangeir,  the  beye,  the  dede  dace,  the  dance 
of  kylrynne,  the  vod  and  the  val,  schaik  a  trot. — The  Complaynt 
of  Scotland,  edited  by  John  Leyden,  8vo,  1801,  pp.  98,  99,  100, 
101,  103. 

[Among  the  dances  enumerated,  the  following  are  named  after 
ballad  heroes: — 

"Robene  hude"  [post,  p.  322]. 
"thorn  of  lyn  "  [post,  p.  186]. 
"johnne  ern)istrangis  dance"  [post,  p.  489].] 
In  addition  to  the  "  Storeis  and  flet  Taylis"  already  named, 
the  author  of  The  Complaynt  (p.  223)  refers  to  the  "  Tale  of 
tiie  Priests  ofPeblis."" 

But,  as  remarked  by  Leyden,  the  list  "  cannot  be  considered 
as  complete,  though  it  marks  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  author." 
No  reasonable  argument  against  the  antiquity  of  "  Sir  Patrick 
Hpens,"  or  any  other  presumedly  ancient  ballad  or  song,  can 
therefore  be  founded  on  the  silence  of  The  Complaynt  regarding 
them.  In  fact,  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial 
reader,  that  many  of  the  pieces  enumerated  could  never  have 
been  popular  among  Scotish  shepherds^  and  their  wives,  while 

'  The  mnsical  powers  of  "kyng  amphlou,"  "appollo,"  "al  the  Rcheipherdis  that 
virgil  makkis  mention  in  his  bucolikis,"  "orpheua,"  "the  scheiphyrd  pan,"  "nor 
racrcuriua,"  "  culd  nocht  bo  comparit  to  thir  foir  said  schoiphyrdis." — Complaynt, 
p.  10-.'. 

The  flnperlatlTe  ercellencc  of  their  dancing  is  also  graphically  described : — "for 
fyrst  thai  boga  vitlit  tua  bclckis  and  vitht  a  kysse.  euripides,  iuueual,  perseus, 
horaBgo,  nor  nano  of  tlio  siliri':  poiottes  quhillcis  moiiit  thcr  bodies  a.s  thai  lied  bene 
(lanBand  qnhen  thai  prontincit  ther  Iragiedois,  none  of  them  l;epit  moir  geomatrial 
inefnre  nor  thir  ccheipliyrdlM  did  in  thir  dansin;^.  nor  hidiin  that  vas  the  fyrst 
darnar  of  romo,  enld  nocht  haf  been  comparit  to  thirscheipliirdis."  Well  might  the 
author  exclaim  that  ho  "  beheld  nouyr  ane  mair  dilectabil  roereatiOe.'' — Complaynt, 
p.  1'/.'. 

-  Piukorton,  in  his  "Lii-t  of  the  Scotish  Poets,"  prefixed  to  Ancient  Scotish  Poemt, 
vol.  1..  p.  c,  writes: — 

^ "  A  curious  reliquo  of  old  Scotl.sh  pooti-j'i  called  The  Ihrie  talcs  of  the  thrie  prints  of 
i'ebUs:  (onlniniug  many  uolabit  examplfs  and  tenlenccs.    [Imprinted  at  Edinburgh 
be  Robert  Cliarl«riB,  1808,  4to,  bL  I.,  la  leaves.] " 
*  8«o  Dole,  antt,  p.  xxiv. 
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the  whole  scene  of  Arcadian  or  "  sweet  celestial  harmony"  and 
simplicity  conjured  up  by  the  author  was  entirely  alien  to  the 
stern  reality  witnessed  in  the  Scotland  of  that  ago. 

As  The  Complaynt  is  chiefly  valued  and  referred  to  on  account 
of  the  passages  quoted  above,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
give  them  in  the  orthography  oi  thr  autlior,  as  represented  by 
Leyden. ' 

The  Muitlnml  MSS.,  Folio  and  Quarto,  a.d.  1555-86,"  the  one 
written  by  Sir  Ricliard  Maitland,  and  the  other  by  his  daughter; 
and  the  BannatijneMS.,  written  by  C.corge  Ijannatyne,  A.D.  15G8;' 
contain  poems  by  Dunbar,*  Gawin  Douglas,  Ilcnryson,  Alex- 
ander Scot,  Sir  ivichard  Maitland,  and  other  mahhars,  named 
and  unnamed ;  but,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  poems 
contained  in  these  MSS.  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  classed 
as  ballads,  although  others  of  them  have  been  published  as  such 
in  more  than  one  collection.  Those  which,  by  an  exercise  of 
the  most  liberal  construction,  can  be  regarded  as  having  any 
aflinity  with  ballad  literature  are  as  follows  (M.,  marking 
those  peculiar  to  the  Maitland  MSS.;  B.,  those  peculiar  to  the 
Bunnati/nc  MS. ;  and  C,  one  which  is  common  to  both) : — 

"Peblistotheplay."'[M.] 

"  Chrystis  Kirk  on  the  Grene.""  [C] 

"  The  Duik  of  Orlyance  in  Defence  of  the  Scots."  '  [M.] 

"  The  ryng  of  the  roy  Robert."  '  [M.] 

"  Quhy  sould  not  Allane  honorit  be  ?  "  *  [  B.] 

"In  Auclitcrnnichty  thuir  dwalt  ane  man."'-'  [B.] 

"  The  grit  debait  and  turnament."  "  [B.] 

1  The  Early  English  Text  Society  announced  a  new  ctlitiou  of  this  cuiuous  and 
interesting  work  lor  tlioir  issue  of  1870. 

-  For  an  account  of  the  contents  of  these  i/&?,  see  Pinkerton's  Ancient  Scotish 
Poems,  vol.  ii.,  Appemlix  I. 

3  Jbkt,  anil  more  accurately  in  Memorials  of  George  Bannatyne,  1829,  4to,  a  volume 
priuted  for  the  Bannatyne  Club. 

4  "  Thp  Twa  :^lareit  Wemeu,  and  the  Wedo  "  a  tale  by  Dunbar,  is  contained  in  tlio 
Mailtand  Fn'io  jV-^'-,  and  "The  Friars  of  Berwick,"  ascribed  to  him,  is  given  in  both 
it  and  the  Bannatyne  MS. 

*  Ascribed  to  James  I.  of  Scotland. 

«  Ascribed  to  James  I.  of  Scotland  by  some  critics,  and  to  his  descendant, 
James  V.,  by  others.  Both  poems  are  given  by  Pinkerton  in  his  Scotish  Ballads, 
vol.  ii. 

7  See  ante,  p.  xxvi.  Pinkerton  supposes  l)olh  to  be  by  the  same  author,  and 
rates  them  but  poorly.  They  are  given  by  Mr.  David  Laing,  in  his  Select  Remains, 
&c. 

8  Is  stated  to  bo  "  quod  Allan  Watson."  It  was  "  transcribed  and  transmitted  by 
Dr.  Leyden"  to  Jamieson,  in  whoso  Popular  Ballads,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  it  appears,  along 
with  four  other  verHions— two  Scotish  and  two  English— the  latter  of  which  are  pre- 
terved  in  the  Pcpy.iian  and  Eoxburghe  collections. 

9  Stated  to  be  by  "  Mofat ; "  but  this  is  inserted  in  a  different  hand.  It  has 
been  printed  with  more  or  less  accuracy  by  Ramsay  and  others,  and  with  addi- 
tions. 

10  "Quod  Alexander  Scot,"  It  is  written  in  imitation  of  "Peebles  to  the  Play" 
and  ■'  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green." 
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"TheBludy  Serk.'"  [B.] 

"Robene  and  Makvne.'"  [B.] 

"The  Raid  of  Reid'squair."-  [B.  Post,  p.  521.] 

"  Ane  Ballat  of  the  Nine  Nobles,"  "  occurs  at  the  end  of  tho 
large  and  splendid  copy  of  Fordan's  Chronicle,  in  the  University 
Library  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  written  in  the  same  hand  with  the 
rest  of  tlie  manuscript,"  says  ]\Ir.  David  Laing,  wlio  inserts  it 
in  his  Select  Remains  of  the  Ancient  Poimlar  Poetry  of  Scotland. 
Edinburgh,  1824.     4to. " 

"  During  the  heat  of  the  Reformation  there  were  many  'ballatis, 
sangis,  blasphematious  rhymes,  alsweill  of  kirkmen  as  temporall 
and  vtlieris  tragedies,'  published;  but  none  of  these  .  .  . 
have  reached  to  our  day  in  a  collected  form. 

"Tliat  patchwork  of  blasphemy,  absurdity,  and  gross  obscenitj", 
which  the  zeal  of  an  early  Reformer  spawned  under  the  cap- 
tivating title  of  Ane  Compendiovs  Bool-e  of  Godlie  and  Spiriivall 
Songrs,  *  is  neither  comprehended  under  the  description  of  Song 
we  are  now  in  quest  of,  nor  do  its  miserable  and  prophane 
parodies  rellect  any  trace  whatever  of  the  stately  ancient 
narrative  ballad."^ 

Several  manuscript  Music  Books  assigned  to  the  seventeentli 
century  contain  a  few  airs,  which,  judging  from  their  titles, 
Bcem  to  belong  to  ballads. 

1  By  Robert  Ilenrvson.    The  flrst-named  allegorical  piece  is  written  in  the  regular 


ReaHoning  betwixt  Aige  and  Youth,''  and  "Tho  Reasoning  betwixt  Det'i  and  Man,' 
both  of  which  belong  to  a  class  long  popilar  as  Broadsides— as,  lor  example,  "Death 
and  the  Lady,"  a  piece  which  seems  to  have  been  ])opular  in  England  in  the  days  of 
Klizabeth,  and  long  afterwards.  (See  Jlr.  Chappell's  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time, 
vol.1,  p.  164;  and  "Tho  Life  and  Age  of  Man,"  referred  ti  by  Burns  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  dated  Ifith  August,  178S,  and  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  the  inspirer  of 
bis  "  Man  was  made  to  Mourn."  Another  of  Ilenryson's  poems,  "Tho  Gannond  of 
Gnde  Ladei","  has  a  stro-  g  affinity  to  the  ballads  given  respectively  by  Kmloch, 
entitle!,  "Tho  Gardener,"  and  by  Buchan,  entitled,  "  The  GarJenar  Lad. "  See  also 
ante,  p.  xxviii.) 

»  Thi.^  ballad  must  have  been  inserted  subsequent  to  the  date  assigned  to  tho 
Dannalijne  .I/."-'.,  as  the  skirmish  it  commemorates  occurred  in  157<>. 

Another  poem,  ascribed  to  "  Wilm  Alexander  of  Mcnstrie."  must  have  been  inserted 
In  the  .M.S.  long  after  tho  above  date,  us  William  Alexander  was  not  born  until 
1580.  See  Tli'  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  William  Alexander,  Jiarl  of  Stirling,  now  first 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memoir  and  Notes,  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.    Glasgow,  lsTO-71. 

»  The  nine  nobles  celebrated  in  this  ballad  are  David,  Hector,  Alexander,  Judas 
MachabeuB,  Ceesdr,  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  Godfrey  of  Cullogne,  and  Robert  tho 
brus. 

<  .1  Cnrnpendiout  Book  of  Pmlms  and  Spiritual  Sonns,  commonly  known  as  "  The  Gtio'e 
and  (Jo<i!it  ballaten."  Edinburgh:  reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  1078.  mdccclxvih. 
The  edition  of  which  the  above  is  the  title  and  imprint,  appeared  under  tho  ablo 
pditorshlp  of  Mr.  David  Laing  who  has  added  a  preface,  notes,  and  glossary.  Ho 
Ktau-H,  "  that  any  ciliiion  was  print 'd  in  Scotland,  prior  to  l/iOO,  is  extremely  unlikely," 
arnl  "the  oirl'cst  intimation  of  tho  book  in  a  printed  form,  occurs  in  .  .  .  Jamoa 
MeUillc's  Diary,  under  the  year  1570."— Notes,  p.  'JlL 
»  Motherwell's  ilinttrelty.  Introduction,  p.  lix. 
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For  example:  Goidon  of  Straloch's  Liilo  Book,  a.d.  1627-9, 
contains, — 

''  Tlicrc  were  tlirec  Kavcns  "  [/'0.n7,  p.  848]. 

"  Gray  Steel  "  [ante,  p.  xxvii.] 

"  Thir  Gowans  ar  Gey."  ' 
Sir  William  Mure  of  linwallan's  Lute  Hnok,  "  probably  noted 
sometime  between  tbe  years  1G12  and  1G28,"  contains, — 

"  \Mary  Beaton's  Row.'" 

«  Battle  of  Harlaw  "  [post,  p.  443]. 
Nearly  fifty  Scotish  Melodies,  noted  in  tablatnre,  next  turn 
up  in  a  most  unexpected  quarter — "  namely,  in  the  midst  of  a 
little  volume  of  closely-written  notes  of  sermons,  preached  by 
the  well-known  James  Guthrie,  the  Covenanting  minister,  wlio 
was  executed  in  IGU."  This  discovery  we  owe  to  Mr.  David 
Laing,  to  whom  the  friends  of  early  Scotish  literature  arc 
under  so  many  obligations. 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  Sermons  and  Music 
were  written  and  noted  by  the  same  person.  See  note  ("),  under. 
The  volume  contains, — 

"  Long  a-growing."'' 

"The  Bonnie  Broom."* 

"Sweet  Willie."" 

"  Bessy  Bell."  ° 
The  Skene  MS.,  which  Mr.  Dauney  was  disposed  to  date 
A.D.  1612-20,  but  a  portion  at  least  of  which  Mr.  Chappell  has 
shown  reason  for  dating  considerably  later,  contains, — 

"  The  Lass  o'  Glasgowe." ' 

1  A  ballad  having  "There  gowans  are  gay"  for  the  Beooml,  and  "The  first 
morning  of  M  ly,"  loi'  the  fourth  line  of  each  stanza,  occurs  in  Forbes's  Aiierdeen 
Cantus,  of  which  work  editions  appeared  successively  in  the  years  IGcVi,  10  0,  and 
1682.  The  same  work  contains  "Klore,  Lo, '  and  boih  were  copied  by  Herd. 
Professor  Aytoun  transferred  the  latter  from  Hertl  to  his  Scottish  Ballads,  vol.  i. 
Although  he  suspected  it  to  be  ancient,  he  confessed  himself  to  bo  ignorant  of  its 
ante  edents.  Mr  J.  S.  Koherts,  however,  who  probably  copied  it  from  Professor 
Aytoun's work,  confidently  affirms  that  it  "was  first  printed  in  Herd's  collection."— 
legendary  JJallacls,  p.  475. 

s  This  may  be  one  of  the  ballads  referred  to  by  Knox  [poH,  p.  509]. 

8  A  version  of  this  ballad,  under  the  title  of  "Lady  Mary  Anne,"  appears  in 
.lohnsoii'B  Museum,  ccclxxvii ,  and  uas  commuuicated  by  Burus.  who  is  hU|iposed  to 
have  dressed  it  up.  Another  version,  under  the  title  of  "The  Young  Laird  of 
C  faigstoun,"  was  given  by  Mr.  JI  lidmeut  in  his  A'oj.'/t  Countrie  Oarland,  p.  12; 
v.-hile  a  third  was  given  in  Hogg  and  Motherwell's  ci.iiion  of  Burns,  vol.  iii.,  p.  42. 

■4  Supposed  to  be  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  the  popular  pastoral,  entitled,  "  The 
Jhoom  of  Cowdenknowes." 

»  This  may  be  the  tune  of  "  Sweet  Willie  and  Lady  Margerie"  [post,  p.  41],  or  of 
"  Sweet  Willie  and  Fair  Annie  "  [post,  p.  261]. 

0  As  the  incident  on  which  the  ballad  which  gives  name  to  this  tune  waa  founded 
oecurred  In  1645,  the  musical  portion  of  the  volume  must  consequently  date  sub- 
sequent thereto, — at  least  this  tune  must. 

7  This  may  bo  the  original  of  "  Glasgow  Peggv,"  of  which  verhions  have  appeared 
in  Sharpe's  lia'dadBuuk,  p.  40;  Kinloch's  iScotlish  /iailacl>,-p-  17->;  Smith's  Scottish 
Minstrel,  vol.  iv.,  p.  78;  and  In  Buchan's  Ancient  Balladi,  vol.  il.,  p.  105,  under  tho 
tiUe  of  •'  Donald  oi  the  Isles." 
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The  principal  printed  Collections  contaiuiug  Scottish  Ballads 
or  Poems,  which  have  been  printed  and  classed  as  such,  are  as 
follows : — 

"  A  Choice  Collection  of  Comic  and  Serious  Scots  Poems, 
Both  Ancient  and  ISIodern,  By  several  Hands.  Edinburgh, 
printed  by  Jamc-^  Watson:  Sold  by  John  VnU'tnge.^''  [Three 
Parts,  17U6,  1709,  and  1711.     Second  ed.  of  Part  i..  1713.]i 

"The  Evergreen,  Being  a  Collection  of  Scots  Poems,  Wrote 
by  the  Ingenious  before  1600.  Published  by  Allan  Eamsay. 
Edinburgh,  172J-.''     2  vols.^ 

"The  Tea  Table  Miscellany:  A  Collection  of  Choice  Songs, 
Scotcl)  and  English.     Edinburgh,  172-i,  and  after."     4  vols.' 

"  Keliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  &c.,  By  Thomas  Percy, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore."  Loudon,  1st  ed.,  1765,, 4th  ed.  (im- 
proved), 1794.< 

"Ancient  and  Modern  Scottish  Songs,  Heroic  Ballads,  &c.," 
[Edited  by  David  Herd,  assisted  by  George  Paton.]  Edinburgh, 
1769.     2d  ed.,  in  2  vols.,  1776.' 

"The  Scots  Musical  Museum,"  &c.,  by  James  Johnson. 
Edinburgh,  6  vols.,  1787-1803.  [3d  ed.,  "With  copious  Notes 
and  Illustrations.  ...  by  the  late  William  Steuhouse,"  and 
"  with  additional  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  David  Laing  and 
C.  K.  Sharpe,  Edinburgh,  18.53."     4  vols.]" 

"Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  &c.  [1st  and  2d  vols., 
1802  ;  3d  1803.  Last  ed.  revised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Caddell, 
Edinburgh,  1830.     4  vols.]' 

"  Popular  Ballads  and  Songs  ...  by  Robert  Jamieson." 
Edinburgh,  1806.     2  vols." 


1  This  ih  tLe  earliest  collection  of  Scots  I'oems  issued  in  book  form. 

»  Most  of  the  poems  contained  in  The  Evergreen  were  printed  from  the  Bannatyne 
MS;  but  they  are  piveu  vei-y  inaccurtttely.  It  contains  also  "  Hardyknute,"  "The 
Vision,"  &c.,  which  had  no  right  to  a  place  under  Buch  a  title  as  the  above. 

i  The  earliobt  Collection  of  Heats  Songs,  and  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  coUectiotis. 

*  The  Reliques  contain  a  larger  nu nber  of  Scotish  Ballads  than  had  previously 
a[<peared  in  print,  at  least  in  a  collected  form.  Most,  i(  not  all  of  them,  were 
trauhmitted  by  Lord  Hailcs. 

'■>  Contributes  largely  to  our  stock  of  ballads;  many  fragments  being  also  gleaned 
up  and  preocrved  which  might  otherwise  have  perished. 

«  The  Holes  and  Illustrations  were  added  to  this  last  edition,  of  which  they  form  the 
4th  volume;  but  in  other  respects  the  editions  are  the  same,  both  beini?  pajjed 
contiuuou-ly;  vols.  i.  to  vi.  ui  thi;  1st  cd.  corro-ijunding  with  vo  s  i.  to  iii.  of  tiie 
3d  ed.  Music,  Words,  and  Note.)  all  combine  to  render  this  the  most  valuable 
compendium  of  Scotish  Song  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
iuilispenHablo  to  those  who  wish  to  know  nearly  all  that  is  known  or  can  bo  ascer- 
tained reganliug  our  National  Song  and  Music  up  to  that  period. 

7  Mr.  Motherwell,  referring  to  "this  great  national  work,"  remarks,— " Fortunato 
it  was  for  the  Heroick  and  Legendary  Song  of  Scotland  that  thi-  work  was  under- 
taken, and  Rtill  moro  fortunate  that  it8  execution  devolved  upon  one  bo  well  qualifled 
in  every  respect  to  do  its  subject  the  most  ample  justice."  The  present  work  con- 
tultiH,  with  very  few  cxcoiptions,  all  the  genuine  relics  of  Traditionary  Ballads  llrst 
Kiven  to  the  world  by  The  (iroat  Wizard  of  the  North,  who  won  his  spurs  as  collector 
and  editor  oi  the  above-named  work. 

•  For  Bome  account  of  Mr.  Jamleaon's  contributlona  to  the  Ballad  Llteraturo  of 
bcotlaud,  see  ante,  p.  xri. 


GENERAL  INTUODUCTIO.V. 


"  ^linstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modern,  witli  an  Historical  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.    Bj'  William  ^lotherwcU."    Glasgow,  1827. ' 

"  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs  of  tlio  North  of  Scotland, 
Hitherto  Unpnhlished,  "With  Explanntory  Notes  by  Peter 
Biichan."  Edinbin-gh:  printed  for  W.  &  D.  Laing,  and  J. 
Stevenson,  &c.,  1828.     2  vols." 

NnnioroiiR  collections,  many  of  them  of  considerable  value, 
although  of  minor  importance,  compared  witli  those  just  named, 
are  referred  to  under: — ^ 

1  TIio  "tliptorical  Introduction  and  Notes"  by  Mr.  Motherwell  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised,  and  rendered  liis  Minslref!';)  really  invalu  iblo  to  all  who  desired  a 
compl•^'lu>Il^sive,  and,  at  iho  same  lime,  niinuto  acqiiainlauco  wiih  almost  every- 
thini;  pertaininK  to  or  known  ro.wirdin^'  Scolish  Ballade,  up  to  tlio  date  of  publication, 
and  prior  to  tlio  issue  of  the  present  work,  in  which  the  miorniatiou  ho  so  industri- 
ously and  intelligently  gathered  together  and  imparted  is  nearly  all  incorporated  and 
Eiiiiplemcated. 

2  "The  most  extensive  and  valuable  addition^;,"  writes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "which 
have  been  of  late  made  to  this  branch  of  aueifut  literature,  are  the  collections  of 
Mr.  Peter  Buchau,  of  Peterhead,  a  person  of  iiulofatijjable  roscarcli  in  that  dopart- 
nient,  and  whose  in^lusti-y  has  been  crowned  with  the  most  successlul  results ; "  and 
again — "Of  the  originality  of  the  ballads  in  Mr.  Buchan's  collection,  wo  do  not  enior- 
niu  the  .slightest  doubt."  After  stating  several  good  and  valid  reasons  for  this  opinion, 
ho  further  adds, — "Accordingly,  we  have  never  seen  any  Collection  of  Scottish 
Poeti-y  appearing,  from  internal  evidence,  so  decidedly  and  indubitably  original. 
It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  Sir.  Buchan  did  not  remove  some  obvious  errors  and 
corruptions;  but  in  truth,  though  their  remaining  on  record  is  an  injui-y  to  the 
effect  of  tlio  ballads  in  point  of  composition,  it  is,  in  some  degree,  a  proof  of  their 
authenticity." — Introductory  Remarks  on  Popular  Poetry,  Minstrelsy,  vol.  i., 
pp.  85-8. 

3  "Aberdeen  Canfus;  1st.  ed.,  1GG2;  2nd.  ed.,  IGiiG;  3rd.  ed.,  I6S2.  Pinkerton'a 
Scotlish  Tragic.  Jkillads,  1781,  and  Hekct  Scottish  Ballads,  2  vols.,  178:!.  Caw's 
Poetical  Museum,  Hawick,  1781.  Ritson's  Scottish  Sontj,  '2  vols.,  1781.  Scottish  Poems 
of  the  Sixle  nth  Centurii,  Edited  by  J.  G.  Dalzell,  1801.  Finlay's  Scottish  Historical 
and  Romantic  Ballads, -i  vols.,  ISOS.  Evan's  Old  Bulhids,  &o.,  2  vo'.s.,  1777;  4  vols., 
1784;  new  ed.,  revised,  1810.  Cromek's  Select  Scottish  Songs,  2  vols.,  1810.  Gilchrist's 
Collection  of  Ballads,  &c.,  2  vols.,  181.5.  Hogg's  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland,  2  vols., 
1819  and  1S21.  Smith's  Scottish  Minstrel,  6  vols.,  1820-24.  vStruthe'ra'  British  Minstrel, 
1821.  Laing's  (David)  Select  Remains,  &c.,  1822.  Laings  (Alex.),  Scarce  Ancient 
Ba'lads,  1822,  and  Thistle  of  Scotland,  182.3.  Webster's  Curious  Old  Ballads,  1824. 
A  Ballad  Book  by  C.  K.  Sharpe,  1824.  A  North  Countrie  Garland,  by  I\Iaidment,  1824. 
MacTaggart's  Scottish  Gallovidian  Encyclopxdia,  1824.  Buchan's  Gleanings,  1825. 
Allan  Cunnin','ham'B  Songs  of  Scotland,  4  vols.,  1825.  David  Laing's  Earhi  Metrical 
Tales,  1826.  Kinloch's  Ancient  Scottish  Ballads,  1827;  and  The  Ballad  Book,  1827. 
Lyle's  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs,  1827.  Jacobite  Minstrelsy,  Glasgow,  1829.  Michel's 
Hughes  de  Lincoln,  &c.,  Paris,  1804.  Maidment's  Ballads,  i:c.,  18:54.  Dauney's  Ancient 
Scottish  Melodies.  1838.  Maddens  Syr  Gajvaijne,  i(rc.,lH-)0.  Scottish  Traditional  Ver- 
sions of  Ancient  Ballads  [from  a  MS.  of  Peter  Buchan's],  edited  by  J.  H.  Dixon,  1845. 
Chambers's  Popular  Rhi/mes,  &o.  [three  editions,  1826, 1842,  and  1870].  A  New  Book  of 
Old  Ballads,  by  Maidinent,  1844.  Whitolaw's  Book  of  Scottish  Ballads,  1815. 
Richardson's  Borderer's  Table  Book,  S  vols.,  1S41-G.  TheBallads  and  Songs  of  Ayrshire, 
&c..  By  James  Paterson  2  parts,  184G-7.  Maidment's  Scottish  Ballads  and  Songs,  1850. 
Bishop  Percy's  Folio  Manuscript,  printed  copy,  3  vols.,  1SG8.  Maidment's  Scottish  Ballads 
and  Songs,  &c.,  2  vols.,  18G8.  Logan's  Pedlar's  Pack,  ISGS.  Professor  Child's  English 
and  Scottish  Ballads.  8  vols.,  18G1 — so  often  referred  to  and  commanded  in  tliis  work 
— is  specially  valuable  on  account  of  its  giving  nearly  evei-y  Briiiah  Ballad  or  Ballad 
Torsion  worthy  of  preservation.  The  professedly  collated  collections  are:^ 
Chambers's  Scottish  Ballads,  &c.,  1820.  Aytouu's  Ballads  of  Scotland,  2  vols.,  1858; 
2nd  edition,  18.59.  Allingham's  Ballad  Book  (British),  18G4.  Robert's  Legendary 
fialladt  of  England  and  Scotland,  1868. 


BALLAD  MINSTRELSY  OF  SCOTLAND^ 

ROMANTIC  AND  HISTORICAL. 


PART  I.-EAILY  ROMNTIC. 


FAIR  ANNIE  OF  LOCHRYAN. 

The  different  versions  of  this  favourite  ballad  are — 
L  Herd's — "  The  Bonnie  Lass  of  Lochroyan." 

Andent  and  Modern  Scottish  Songs,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  149. 

II.  Scott's—"  The  Lass  of  Lochroyan." 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  vol.  iii. ,  p.  109. 

III.  Jamieson's — "  Fair  Annie  of  Lochroyan." 

Popular  Ballads  and  Songs,  vol.  i.,  p.  36. 

IV.  Buchan's — "  Love  Gregory." 

Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  188. 

The  text  here  printed  ha-j  been  collated  from  the  four  versions 
named  above. 

A  short  fragment  appeared  in  Johnson's  Museum,  vol.  i.,  p.  5; 
and  "Mr.  Cunningham,  in  his  Songs  of  Scotland,  \o\.  i.,  p.  298, 
favoiired  the  workl  with  an  am])le  specimen  of  his  own  poetical 
t.ilcnt.«,""  based  on  the  version  of  Sir  Walter  .Scott.  Songs  on  the 
Btory  of  "  fair  Auuio  "  have  also  been  written  by  i)r.  Wolcot,  Burns, 
and  Jamieson. 

Scott's  version  "  is  composed  of  verses  selected  from  three  MS. 
coj)ie8,  and  two  obtained  lioni  recitation.  Two  of  the  co])ies  are  in 
Herd's  MS.;  the  third  in  that  of  Mrs.  Brown,  of  Fallilaud."— 
MindrcUy,  vol.  iii.,  p.  199. 

•  MotherwoU'B  MinilrtUy,  Introduction,  p.  IxxL 
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Jamieson's  version  ia,  ho  states,  "given  verbatim  from  the  largo 
Ills,  collection,  transmitted  from  Aberdeen,  by  my  zealous  and 
industrious  friend.  I'rofessor  Robert  Scott,  of  that  University.  It 
was  lirst  written  down  n)any  years  ago,  with  no  view  towards  being 
committed  to  the  press  ;  and  is  now  given  from  the  copy  then  taken, 
with  the  addition  only  of  stanzas"2'2  and  23  (41  and  42  of  the 
present  version),  which  the  editor  has  inserted  from  memory." — 
r'opular  Ballads,  \o\.  i.,  p.  36. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  observes,  that  "  the  lover,  who,  if  the  story  be 
i-oal,  u\a,y  be  suj^posed  to  have  been  detained  by  sickness,  is  re- 
presented in  the  legend  as  confined  by  fairy  charms  in  an  enchanted 
castle  situated  in  tlie  sea;"  and  he  adds,  that  "the  ruins  of  ancient 
edifices  are  still  visible  oa  the  summits  of  most  of  those  small  islands, 
or  rather  insulated  rocks,  which  lie  along  the  coast  of  Ayrshire  and 
Galloway,  as  Ailsa  and  Big  Scaur." 

Mr.  Chambers  describes  Lochryan  as  "a  beautiful,  though  some- 
what wild  and  secluded  bay,  which  projects  from  the  Irish  Channel 
into  Wigtonshire  (district  of  Galloway),  having  the  little  seai)ort  of 
Stranraer  situated  at  its  bottom." — Scottish  Ballads,  p.  225. 

Concerning  this  ballad,  Burns  remarks : — "It  is  somewhat  singular, 
that  in  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Wigton,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Dumfries 
shires,  there  is  scarcely  an  old  song  or  tune,  which,  from  the  title,  &c., 
can  be  guessed  to  belong  to,  or  be  the  production  of,  these  counties. 
This,  I  conjecture,  is  one  of  these  very  few,  as  the  ballad,  which  is  a 
long  one,  is  called,  both  by  tradition  and  in  printed  collections,  'The 
Lass  of  Lochroyan,'  which  I  take  to  be  Lochryan,  in  Galloway. " — 
Cromek's  Reliqutg,  p.  196. 

With  reference  to  the  "  bonnie  boat,"  which  figures  so  prominently 
in  the  ballad,  the  following  extract  may  be  quoted  as  attesting  the 
accuracy  with  which  its  fittings  and  decorations  are  described: — 

"According  to  Froissart,  the  vessels  of  the  French  fieet,  prepared 
for  the  invasion  of  England  in  the  tenth  year  of  Richard  II.,  were 
l^ainted  with  arras,  and  gilded ;  their  banners,  pennons,  and 
standards  were  formed  of  silk ;  and  the  masts,  which  glittered  like 
gold,  were  painted  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.     When  the  ancient 

5)opular  ballads,  therefore,  describe  the  masts  of  a  vessel  as  shining 
ike  gold  or  silver,  or  mention  the  '  sails  of  light  green  silk,  and  the 
tows  of  taffetie,'  they  j)robably  adhere  more  strictly  to  the  antique 
costume  than  a  cursory  observer  would  be  apt  to  imagine." — Leydeu's 
Preliminary  Dissertation  to  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  p.  116. 


Oh,  it  fell  on  a  Wodensday, 
Lord  Gregory  's  ta'en  the  sea, 

And  he  has  left  his  fair  Annie, 
And  a  weary  woman  was  she. 

He  hadna  sailed  away  from  her 
A  day  but  barely  three, 

Till  she  lias  born  a  fair  young  8on 
To  her  Lord  Gregory. 


FAIR  AXXIE   OF   LOCHnVAN. 


3  He  liadna  sailed  away  from  her 

A  week  but  barely  aue, 
Till  fair  Annie,  in  child-bed  laid, 
For  Lord  Gregory  did  mane. 

4  '•  Oh,  wha  will  shoe  my  bonnie  foot? 

And  wha  will  glove  my  hand? 

And  wha  will  lace  my  middle  jimp 

With  a  lang.  lang  linen  band? 

5  '•  Oh,  wha  will  kame  ray  yellow  hair 

With  a  new-made  silver  kame? 

And  wha  will  father  my  young  eon, 

Till  Lord  Gregory  come  hame?" 

6  "  Thy  father  will  shoe  thy  bonnie  foot, 

Thy  mother  will  glove  thy  hand, 

Thy  sister  will  lace  thy  middle  jimp, 

Till  Lord  Gregory  come  to  land. 

7  "  Thj'  brother  will  kame  thj'  yellow  hair 

With  a  new-made  silver  kame, 
And  God  will  be  thy  bairn's  father 
Till  Lord  Gregory  come  hame." 

8  She  hadna  born  lier  fair  young  son 

A  day  but  barely  three. 
Till  word  has  to  fair  Annie  come. 
Her  lord  she'd  nae  mair  see. 

9  "  Oh,  I  will  get  a  carpenter 

To  build  a  boat  to  me; 
And  I  will  get  bold  mariners. 
With  me  to  sail  the  sea. 

10  "  And  I  will  seek  him,  love  Gregory, 

In  lands  where'er  he  be; 
Oh,  I  will  gang  to  love  Gregory, 
Since  he  cauua  come  to  me." 

11  Her  father  he  gar'd  build  a  boat, 

And  fitted  it  royallie; 
The  sails  were  of  the  light  green  silk, 
The  tows  of  tafl'etie. 

12  The  masts  of  burnish'd  gold  were  made, 

And  far  o'er  sea  they  shone; 

The  bulwarks  richly  were  inlaid 

With  pearl  and  royal  bone. 
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13     At  every  needle  tack  Ava^  in't 
There  liunp^  a  silver  boil, 
Tliat  softly  tinkled  with  the  breeze, 
Or  salt  sea's  heaving  swell. 

1-4     And  lie  has  gi'en  her  the  bonnie  boat, 
And  sent  her  to  the  strand; 
She  's  ta'en  her  young  son  in  her  arms, 
And  tnrn'd  her  back  to  land. 

15  She  hadna  sail'd  but  twenty  leagues, 

But  twenty  leagues  and  three. 
When  she  met  with  a  rank  rover, 
And  all  his  comi^anie. 

16  "  Now  whether  are  ye  the  queen  hersell 

(For  sae  yc  weel  might  be), 
Or  are  ye  the  lass  of  Lochryau, 
Seekin'  Lord  Gregory?" 

17  "  Oh,  I  am  not  the  queen,"  she  said, 

"  Tlio'  sic  I  seem  to  be; 
But  I  am  the  lass  of  Lochryan, 
Seekin'  Lord  Gregory." 

18  "  Oh,  see  na  thou  yon  bonnie  bower? 

It 's  all  cover'd  o'er  with  tin ; 
When  thou  hast  sail'd  it  round  about, 
Lord  Gregory  is  within." 

19  And  when  she  saw  the  stately  tower. 

Shining  sae  clear  and  bright, 
Whilk  stood  aboou  the  jawing  wave, 
Built  on  a  rock  of  height. 

20  Says — "  Row,  row  ye,  my  mariners, 

And  bring  me  to  tlie  land! 
For  yonder  I  see  my  love's  castle, 
Close  by  the  salt  sea  strand." 

21  She  sail'd  it  round  and  round  about, 

And  loud  and  sair  cried  she — 
"  Now  break,  now  break,  ye  fairy  charms. 
And  set  my  true  love  free ! " 

22  She's  ta'en  her  young  son  in  her  arms, 

And  to  the  door  she's  gane; 
And  long  she  knock'd,  and  sair  she  call'd, 
But  answer  got  she  nane, 
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23  "  Oh,  open  the  door,  Lord  Gregory  I 

Oh,  open,  and  let  me  in ! 
For  the  wind  blaws  through  my  yellow  hair, 
And  the  rain  draps  o'er  ray  chin." 

24  The  night  was  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  cauld, 

And  her  love  was  fast  asleep. 
And  the  bairn  that  was  in  her  twa  arras 
Full  sair  began  to  greet. 

25  Lang  stood  she  at  her  true  love's  door, 

And  lang  tirl'd  at  the  pin ; 
At  length  up  got  his  fause  mother, 
Says — "Wha's  that  wou'd  be  in?" 

2Q     "  Oh,  it  is  Annie  of  Lochryan, 
Your  love  come  o'er  the  sea. 
And  your  young  son  is  in  my  arms, 
Sae  open  the  door  to  me." 

27  "  Awa,  awa,  ye  ill  woman  ! 

Ye're  no  come  here  for  good, 
Ye're  but  some  witch  or  wil'  warlock, 
Or  mermaid  of  the  flood." 

28  "  I  am  neither  witch  nor  wil'  warlock, 

Nor  mermaid  of  the  sea ; 
But  I  am  Annie  of  Lochryan  ; 
01),  open  the  door  to  me  ! " 

29  "  If  thou  be  Annie  of  Lochryan 

(As  I  trow  thou  binna  she), 
Now  tell  me  some  of  the  love-tokens 
That  pass'd  between  thee  and  me."— 

.30     "  Oh,  dinna  ye  mind.  Lord  Gregory, 
As  we  twa  sat  at  dine, 
We  chang'd  the  rings  frae  our  fingers, 
And  I  can  show  tliee  thine? 

01     "  Oh,  yours  was  gude,  and  gude  enough, 
But  no  sae  gude  as  mine ; 
For  yours  was  of  the  gude  red  gold, 
But  mine  of  the  diamond  fine. 

32     "  Now  open  the  door,  Lord  Gregory, 
Open  the  door,  1  pray  ! 
For  thy  young  son  is  in  my  arms, 
Ami  v.iJl  be  deid  ero  day." 
C 
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83  "  If  thon  be  the  lass  of  Lochrj-an 

(As  T  kcnna  thon  to  l>c). 
Toll  mo  f^ome  niair  of  the  lovo-tokens 
Paes'd  between  me  and  thee." 

84  "  Oh,  dinna  ye  mind,  Lord  Gregory, 

When  we  sat  at  the  wine, 
How  we  chang'd  the  napkins  frae  our  necks- 
It 's  nae  sae  lang  sinsyne? 

85  "  And  yours  Avas  f^ude,  and  gude  enough, 

But  nae  sae  gude  as  mine  ; 
For  yours  was  of  the  cambric  clear, 
But  mine  of  the  silk  sae  fine. 

36     "  Sae  open  the  door,  now,  love  Gregory, 
And  open  it  with  speed; 
Or  your  young  son,  that  is  in  my  arms, 
With  cauld  will  soon  be  deid." 

87     "  Awa,  awa,  ye  ill  woman, 

Gae  frae  my  door  for  shame; 
For  I  ha'e  gotten  anither  fair  love, 
Sae  ye  may  hie  ye  hame." 

S8     "  Oh,  ha'e  ye  gotten  anither  fair  love, 

For  all  the  oaths  3'e  sware? 

Tlien  fare  ye  weel,  fause  Gregory, 

Forme  ye's  ne'er  see  mair!" 

89     Fair  Annie  turn'd  her  round  about — 
"  Weel !  since  that  it  be  sac, 
May  ne'er  a  woman  that  has  born  a  son 
Ha'e  a  heart  sae  full  of  wae! " 

40  Oh,  hooly,  hooly  gaed  she  back, 

As  the  day  began  to  peep; 
She  set  her  foot  on  good  ship  board, 
And  sair,  sair  did  she  weep. 

41  "  Take  down,  take  down  the  mast  of  gold. 

Set  up  tlie  mast  of  tree ; 
111  sets  it  a  forsaken  lady 
To  sail  eae  gallantlie. 

42  "Take  down,  take  down  the  sails  of  silk. 

Set  up  the  sails  of  skin ; 
111  sets  the  outside  to  be  gay. 
When  there 's  sic  grief  within  ! " 
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43     When  the  cock  had  crawn,  and  the  day  did  dawn, 
And  the  sun  began  to  peep, 
Lord  Gregory  started  frae  his  sleep, 
And  sair,  sair  did  he  weep. 

4-i     "  Oh,  I  ha'e  di-eam'd  a  dream,  mother, 
I  wish  it  may  prove  true, 
That  the  bonnie  lass  of  Lochryan 
Was  at  the  yate  e'en  now. 

45     "  Oh,  T  ha'e  dream'd  a  dream,  mother, 
I  wish  it  be  not  sae  ; 
I  dream'd  a  dream  last  night,  mother, 
That  gars  my  heart  feel  wae. 

4C     "  I  dream'd  that  Annie  of  Lochryan, 
The  flower  of  all  her  kin, 
Was  standin'  mournin'  at  my  door. 
But  nane  wou'd  let  her  in. 

47  "  Oh,  I  ha'e  dream'd  a  dream,  mother— 

The  thought  o't  gars  me  greet — 
That  fair  Annie  of  Lochryan 
Lay  cauld  deid  at  my  feet." 

48  "  If  it  be  for  Annie  of  Lochryan 

That  ye  make  all  this  din, 
She  stood  all  last  night  at  your  door. 
But  I  trow  she  wan  na  in." 

49  "  Oh,  wae  betide  ye,  ill  woman  ! 

An  ill  deid  may  ye  dee! 
That  wadna  open  the  door  to  her, 
Nor  yet  wou'd  wauken  me." 

60     Oh,  he's  gane  down  to  yon  shore  side 
As  fast  as  he  cou'd  fare; 
He  saw  fair  Annie  in  the  boat. 
But  the  wind  it  toss'd  her  sair. 

51     "  And  hey,  Annie  !  and  how,  Annie  ! 
0  Annie,  winna  ye  bide?" 
But  aye  the  mair  he  cried  "  Annie," 
The  braider  grew  the  tide. 

[)2     "  And  hey,  Annie!  and  how,  Annie! 
Dear  Aimic,  speak  to  me!" 
But  aye  tlie  louder  he  cried  "  Annie," 
The  louder  roar'd  the  aea. 
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53    The  wind  grew  loud,  the  sea  grew  rough, 
And  the  ship  was  rent  in  twain; 
And  soon  he  saw  her,  fair  Annie, 
Come  floating  o'er  the  main. 

f)  1     Ho  saw  his  young  son  in  her  arms, 
Baith  ioss'd  aboon  the  tide; 
He  wrang  his  hands,  and  plung'd  himsell 
Into  the  sea  sae  wide. 

ho    The  wind  blew  loud,  the  sea  grew  rough, 
And  dashed  the  boat  on  shore; 
Fair  Annie  floated  tlaongh  the  foam, 
But  the  babic  rase  no  more. 

5G     Lord  Gregory  tore  his  yellow  hair. 
And  made  a  heavy  moan ; 
Fair  Annie's  corpse  lay  at  his  feet — 
Her  bonuic  young  son  was  gone. 

,07     Oh,  cherry,  cherry  was  her  cheek, 
And  golden  was  her  hair ; 
But  clay-cauld  were  her  rosy  lips— 
Nae  spark  of  life  was  there. 

58  And  first  he  kiss'd  her  cherry  cheek, 

And  syne  he  kiss'd  her  chin. 
And  syne  he  kiss'd  her  rosy  lips- 
There  was  nae  breath  within. 

59  "  Oh,  wae  betide  my  cruel  mother  ! 

An  ill  death  may  she  dee  ! 
She  turn'd  my  true  love  frae  my  door, 
Wha  came  sae  far  to  me. 

CO     "  Oh,  wae  betide  my  cruel  mother  ! 
An  ill  death  may  she  dee ! 
She  turned  fair  Annie  frae  my  door, 
Wlia  died  lor  love  of  me." 

CI     Oh,  he  has  mourn'd  o'er  fair  Annie, 
Till  the  sun  was  ganging  down; 
Syne  with  a  sigh  his  heart  it  burst, 
And  liis  saul  to  heaven  has  flown. 
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THE  DROWNED  LOVERS ;  or,  WILLIE  AND  MAY 

:\IAEGAEET. 

A  fracment  of  this  hallad,  extendin,^  to  sixteen  stanzas,  first  appeareil, 
nnder  tlie  title  of  "  Willie  and  May  Margaret,"  in  Jamicson's  Popular 
Ballads,  vol.  i.,  p.  134,  -where  he  saj^s,  "it  was  taken  from  the 
recitation  of  Mrs.  Brown  of  Falkland."  Motherwell  reprinted  the 
same  fragment  in  his  Mlnstrehu,  p.  155;  and  in  his  Ajq.'cndix  ii. , 
J),  iii.,  appear  sixteen  additional  stanzas,  completing  the  ballad,  which 
was  also  given  in  a  complete  state  by  Buchan,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Drowned  Lovers." — Ancient  Ballads,  kc,  vol.  i.,  p.  140. 

The  earlier  stanzas  of  this  latter  version  differ  in  a  few  unimportant 
particulars  from  those  of  Jamieson's  fragment. 

Professor  Aytoun  printed  Mr.  Jamieson's  version,  with  the 
addition  of  "three  stanzas,  from  Mr.  Buchan's,"  under  the  title 
of  "The  Mother's  Malison,"  as  he  considered  that  "there  is  a 
Buperfluity  of  Willies  and  Margarets  in  our  popular  minstrelsy." — 
The  Ballads  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  155. 

Buchan's  version  is  the  one  here  generally  followed. 

The  fatal  end  of  both  lovers  is  brought  about  through  the  deception 
of  a  malicious  mother,  who  answers  in  the  assumed  voice  of  a  lover, 
in  which  respect  it  resembles  the  preceding  ballad,  "Fair  ximiic  of 
Lochr3'an." 

A  similar  ballad  of  the  North,  but  apparently  of  later  date,  named, 
"Willie's  Drowned  in  Gamery,"  appears  in  a  subsequent  portion  of 
this  collection. 

1  WiLUE  stands  in  liis  stable  door, 

Clapping  his  coal-black  steed; 
And  looking  o'er  his  wliito  fingers, 
His  nose  began  to  bleed. 

2  "  Gi'e  corn  to  my  Iiorso,  mother, 

And  meat  to  mj-  man,  John; 

And  I'll  awa  to  Marg'ret's  bower, 

Before  the  night  comes  on." 

0     '■■  C)]i,  bide  tliis  night  with  me,  Willie, 
Oh,  bide  this  night  witli  nic  ; 
The  best,  an'  fowl  of  all  tI;o  roost 
At  your  supper  shall  be."' 

4     ''  All  your  fowls,  and  a!l  your  roosts, 
I  value  not  a  jiriii ; 
Sac  I'll  awa  to  Marg*rct'.s  bower, 
Before  the  night  Wts  in." 
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6  "  Stay  thia  night  with  nie,  Willie, 

Oh,  stay  tliis  niglit  willi  mo; 
The  best,  an'  sheep  in  all  tlic  tlock, 
At  your  supper  shall  be." 

G     "  All  your  sheep,  and  all  your  ttocks, 
I  value  not  a  prin  ; 
Sae  I'll  nwa  to  Mar2;'ret'8  bower, 
I  maun  be  there  this  e'en," 

7  "  Oh,  stay  at  home,  my  son,  Willie, 

The  wind  blaws  caiiid  and  shrill; 
The  night  will  be  baitii  mirk  and  late, 
Ere  her  bower  ye  win  till." 

8  "  Oh,  tho'  the  night  were  e'er  sae  mirk, 

Or  the  wind  blew  e'er  sae  cauld, 
I  will  be  in  May  ]\Iarg'ret'8  bower 
Before  twa  hours  be  tauld." 

9  *'  Oh,  an'  ye  gang  to  Marg'ret's  bower, 

Without  the  leave  of  me, 
In  the  deepest  pot*  of  Clyde's  water, 
My  malison  drown  thee." 

10  "  The  gude  steed  that  I  ride  upon 

Cost  me  thrice  threttie  pound ; 
And  I'll  put  trust  in  his  swift  feet. 
To  take  me  safe  and  sound." 

11  He  mounted  on  his  coal-black  steed, 

And  fast  he  rode  awa; 
But  ere  he  came  to  Clyde's  water, 
Full  loud  the  wind  did  blaw. 

12  As  he  rade  o'er  yon  high,  high  hill, 

And  down  yon  dowie  den, 
The  noise  that  Avas  in  Clyde's  water 
Wou'd  fear'd  live  hunder  men. 

13  "  Oh,  roaring  Clyde,  ye  roar  ower  loud. 

Your  streams  seem  wondrous  Strang; 
Make  me  your  wreck  as  I  come  back, 
But  spare  me  as  I  gang." 

14  His  heart  was  warm,  his  pride  was  up; 

Sweet  Willie  kentna  fear; 
But  yet  his  mother'p.  malison 
Aye  sounded  in  his  ear. 

•  "  Pot:  '  liole,  or  eddy-pooL 
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15  Oh,  he  has  swam  through  Clyde  water, 

Though  it  was  wide  and  deep; 
And  he  came  to  May  Marg'ret's  dooi* 
When  all  were  fast  asleep. 

16  Oh,  he  's  gane  round  and  round  about, 

And  tirl'd  at  the  pin; 
But  doors  were  stcek'd,  and  windowa  barr'd, 
And  nane  would  let  him  in. 

37     •'  Oh,  open  the  door  to  me,  Marg'ret — 
Oh,  open  and  let  me  in ! 
For  my  boots  are  full  of  Clyde's  water, 
And  frozen  to  the  brim." 

18  "  Oh,  v,-ha  is  this  at  my  bower  door 

That  calls  me  by  my  name?" 
"  It  is  your  lirst  love,  sweet  Willie, 
This  night  newly  come  hame." 

19  ''  I  ha'e  some  lovers  without,  without, 

And  I  ha'e  some  within ; 
But  the  best  lover  that  e'er  I  had, 
He  was  here  late  yestreen." 

20  "  Oh,  if  ye  winna  open  tho  door. 

Nor  yet  be  kind  to  me, 
Now  tell  mo  of  some  out-chamber 
Where  I  this  night  may  be." 

21  "  My  barns  are  full  of  corn,  Willie ; 

My  stables  are  full  of  hay ; 
My  bowers  are  full  of  merry  youug  men, 
They  winna  remove  till  day." 

22  "  Oh,  fare  ye  weel,  then,  Jlay  Marg'ret, 

Since  better  maunna  be; 
I've  won  my  mother's  malison 
Coming  this  night  to  thee." 

23  He  's  mounted  on  his  coal-black  steod— 

Oh,  but  his  heart  was  wae! 

But  ere  he  came  to  Clyde  water, 

'Twas  half  up  o'er  the  brae. 

24  And  when  he  came  to  Clyde  walci, 

'Twas  flowing  o'er  the  brim; 
The  rushing  tliat  was  in  Clyde  wator 
Took  Willie's  cane  frae  him. 
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25     lie  IcauM  him  o'er  his  sadcllo  bow, 
To  catcli  his  cane  aj^ain; 
The  rnsliinp,-  lliat  was  in  Clj-dc  water 
Took  Willie's  hat  frac  him. 

2G     He  lean'd  him  o'er  his  saddle  bow, 
To  catcli  his  hat  by  Ibrcc; 
The  rnshinc,-  that  was  in  Clyde  water 
Took  Willie  iVae  his  horse. 

27  Ili^i  brother  stood  upon  the  liank, 

Says — "  Fye,  man,  will  ye  droon? 
Ye'll  turn  ye  to  your  high  horse  head, 
And  learn  ye  how  to  soom." 

28  "  How  can  I  turn  to  my  high  horse  head, 

And  learn  nic  how  to  soom? 
I've  gotten  my  mother's  malison, — 
It's  here  that  I  maun  droon." 

29  The  very  hour  the  young  man  sank 

Into  the  pot  sae  deep, 
Up  it  waken'd  her,  May  Marg'ret, 
Out  of  her  drowsy  sleep. 

30  "  Come  here,  come  here,  my  mollicr  dear, 

And  read  this  dreary  dream ; 
I  dream'd  my  love  was  at  our  yetts. 
And  nane  wou'd  let  him  in." 

31  "  Lye  still,  lye  still  now,  May  Marg'ret, 

Lye  still,  and  take  your  rest, 
Since  your  true  love  was  at  our  yetts, 
It 's  but  twa  quarters  past." 

32  Nimbly,  nimbly  rase  she  up, 

And  nimbly  put  she  on ; 
And  nimbly  to  Clyde  water  side 
May  Margaret  has  gone. 

33  When  she  came  to  Clyde  water  side. 

Right  boldly  she  stepp'd  in; 
And  loud  her  true  love's  name  sho  call'd, 
But  louder  blew  the  win'. 

31    The  Hrsten  step  that  she  stepp'd  in, 
Her  flesh  with  cauld  did  creep , 
"  Alas,  alas  I"  the  lady  said, 
"  This  water 's  cauld  and  deep. 
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05     The  neisten  step  that  she  wade  in, 
She  waded  to  the  knee  ; 
Says  she — "  I  would  wade  further  iu, 
If  I  my  love  cou'd  see." 

G6    The  neisten  step  that  she  wade  in, 
She  waded  to  the  chin; 
The  deepest  pot  in  Clyde  water 
She  got  sweet  Willie  in. 

G7     "  You've  had  a  cruel  mother,  Willie, 
And  I  have  had  another; 
But  we  shall  sleep  in  Clyde  water, 
Like  sister  and  like  brother." 
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First  published,  "from  the  recitation  of  a  lady  nearly  related  to 
the  editor,"  in  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  vol.  iii., 
p.  269. 

Another  version  appeared  in  Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modern,  p, 
200,  "given,"  sa5'3  Mothei'well,  "from  the  recitation  of  an  old  woman, 
a  native  of  Bonhill,  in  Dumbartonshii'e  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  earliest 
songs  she  remembers  of  ha\'ing  heard  chanted  on  the  classic  banks  of 
the  A\'ater  of  Leven.  The  variations  between  the  two  copies  arc 
not  very  many  or  striking." 

Mothe^^^■el^s  version  has  furnished  a  few  emendations  on  Scott  s 
text;  while  stanzas  S  and  10  are  partlj%  and  12  wholly,  derived  from 
it.  The  stanzas  coiTesjjonding  to  stanzas  9  and  14,  of  the  text  here 
printed,  are  also  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  respective  pages. 

Motbcnvell  further  states,  in  his  Introduction  (p.  Ixxxiii.,  note  93), 
that  he  had  "  seen  a  third  copy,  which  gives  two  stanzas  not  found 
in  either  of  the  sets  before  the  ])ublic  : " — 

"  Lord  Robert  and  JIary  Florence, 
They  were  twa  children  ying; 
They  were  scarce  Be\en  years  of  ago, 
Till  love  began  to  eprin?. 

"Lord  Eobert  loved  Mary  Florence, 
And  she  lov'd  him  above  power  ; 
But  ho  durst  not,  for  his  cruel  mitUer, 
Bring  her  intill  his  bower." 

"Lady  Isabel,"  which  immediately  follows,  and  "  Clerk  Tamas," 
vhich  a])])car.«i  further  on,  are  both  similar  to  "  Priucc  Eobert"  in 
tlic  method  of  poisoning  described. 

1     PRIKCK  Ror.Enx  has  wedded  a  gay  ladye, 
lie  has  wedded  her  with  a  ring; 
Prince  Robert  has  wedded  a  gay  ladye, 
But  he  darena  bring  her  hame. 
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2  "  Your  blessing,  your  blessing,  my  mother  dear ! 

Your  blessing  now  grant  to  nie  ! " 
•'  Instead  of  a  blessing,  ye  shall  iiave  my  curse, 
And  you'll  get  nac  blessing  frae  me." 

3  She  has  call'd  upon  her  waiting-maid 

To  fill  a  glass  of  wine  ; 
She  has  call'd  upon  her  fause  steward 
To  put  rank  poison  in. 

4  She  has  put  it  to  lier  haggard*  lips, 

And  to  her  haggard  chin; 
She  has  put  it  to  her  fause,  fause  mouth, 
But  never  a  drap  gaed  in. 

5  He  has  put  it  to  his  bonnie  mouth, 

And  to  his  bonnie  chin  ; 
He  has  put  it  to  his  cherry  lips. 
And  tlie  rank  poison  ran  in. 

6  "  Oh,  you  ha'e  poison'd  your  ae  son,  mother, 

Your  ae  son  and  your  heir; 
Oh,  ye  ha'e  poison'd  your  ae  son,  mother, 
And  sons  you'll  never  ha'e  mair. 

7  "  Oh,  where  will  I  get  a  little  boy, 

That  Avill  win  hose  and  shoon, 
To  rin  sae  fast  to  Darlinton, 
And  bid  fair  Eleanor  come  ?  " 

8  Then  up  and  spake  a  little  boy. 

To  Prince  Robert  something  akin : 
"  I've  oft  with  joy  your  errands  ran, 
But  this  day  with  the  tears  I'll  rin." 

9  Oh,  he  has  run  to  Darlinton, 

And  tirl'd  at  the  pin ; 
And  wha  was  sae  ready  as  Eleanor, 
To  let  the  bonnie  boy  in  ?  f 

10     "  What  news,  what  new.s,  my  bonnie  boy. 
What  news  ha'e  ye  to  me? " 
"  I  bring  a  message  frae  Prince  Robert, 
And  his  lady  mother,  to  thee. 

•'ITie  original  reads  "roudes,"  in  place  of  "haggaird,"  in  both  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing line. 

t  Motherwell's  yeraiou  has  the  following  stanza  heie:— 
"Oh,  when  he  came  to  Sittineen'a  rocks, 
To  the  middle  of  a'  the  ha, 
There  were  bells  a-ringing,  and  music  plajing, 
And  ladies  dancing  a'." 
Coatrabt  Uil*  with  stanza  U. 
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11  "  Your  gude-mother  has  made  ye  a  rave  dinner, 

She  's  made  it  baith  gude  and  fine ; 
Your  gude-mother  has  made  ye  a  gay  dinner, 
And  ye  maun  come  to  her  and  dine." 

12  She  call'd  unto  her  waiting-maid, 

To  bring  her  a  riding  weed ; 
And  she  call'd  to  her  stable  groom, 
To  saddle  her  milk-white  steed. 

13  Oh,  it 's  twenty  laug  miles  to  Sillertoun  town, 

The  langest  that  ever  were  gane  : 
But  the  steed  it  was  wight,  and  the  ladyo  was  light, 
And  she  rade  briskly  in. 

li     But  when  she  came  to  Sillertoun  town. 
And  into  Sillertoun  hall, 
The  torches  were  burning,  the  ladies  were  mourning, 
And  they  were  weeping  all.* 

15  " Oh,  where  is  now  my  wedded  lord? 

And  where  now  can  he  be  ? 
Oh,  wliere  is  now  my  wedded  lord  ? 
For  him  I  canna  see." 

16  •'  Your  wedded  lord,"  his  mother  said, 

"  Will  soon  be  laid  in  the  clay : 
Your  wedded  lord  is  dead,"  she  said, 
"  And  will  be  buried  the  day. 

17  '■  Ye'se  get  nane  of  his  gowd,  ye'se  get  nane  of  his  gear, 

Yc'se  get  nao  tiling  frae  me ; 
Ye'se  no  get  an  inch  of  his  gude  braid  land, 
Though  your  heart  shou'd  burst  in  three." 

18  "I  want  nane  of  his  gowd,  I  want  nane  of  his  gear, 

I  want  nae  land  frae  tliee; 
But  I'll  ha'e  tlie  rings  frae  his  wee  finger, 
For  them  he  did  promise  to  me." 

10     "  Ye'se  no  get  the  rings  frae  his  wee  finger, 
Ye'se  no  get  tlieni  frae  niu ; 
Ye'se  no  get  tlie  rings  frae  his  wee  finger. 
An'  your  heart  shou'd  burst  in  three." 

•  The  correspondiDg  stanza  iii  iloiberwell'ti  veiilou  reads— 

"  Bat  when  slie  cauie  to  Earl  Robert's  bouir, 
To  the  midfllo  of  a'  the  ha". 
There  were  bclln  u-ringlnff,  and  Bhoots  down  hlugiug, 
And  Udlei  uiurulng  a'. 
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20  She 's  turned  lier  back  unto  the  wall, 

And  her  face  unto  a  rock ; 
And  tlicrc,  before  the  mother's  face, 
Her  verj-  heart  it  broke. 

21  Tlic  anc  was  buried  in  Marie's  kirk, 

The  other  in  Marie's  quire; 
And  out  of  tlic  ane  there  sprang  a  birk 
And  out  of  tlic  other  a  brier. 

22  And  thac  twa  met,  and  thac  twa  plat, 

Tlie  birk  but  and  the  brier; 
And  by  tliat  ye  may  very  weel  ken 
They  were  twa  lovers  dear. 


LADY  ISABEL. 
Abridged  from  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads  a7id  Songs,  vol.  i.,  p.  129. 

1  'TwAS  early  on  a  May  morning. 

Lady  Isabel  comb'd  her  hair ; 
But  little  kenn'd  she  on  the  morn 
She  would  never  comb  it  mair. 

2  Ben  it  came  lier  stepmother, 

As  wroth  as  wroth  cou'd  be ; 
"  It 's  tauld  me  that  your  father  loves 
You  better  far  than  me." 

3  "  Oh,  them  that  tauld  you  that,  mother, 

Ha'e  done  it  for  some  spite ; 
Oh,  them  tliat  tauld  you  that,  mother, 
May  God  tlieir  ill  requite." 

4  "  It  may  be  very  well  seen,  Isabel, 

It  may  be  very  well  seen, 
He  buys  to  you  the  damask  gowns, 
To  mo  the  dowie  green." 

5  "  Ye  are  of  age,  and  I  am  young. 

And  young  among  my  flowers; 
The  fairer  that  my  claithing  be, 
The  mair  honour  is  yours. 

C     "I  ha'e  a  love  beyond  the  sea, 
And  far  ayont  the  faeni ; 
For  ilka  gown  my  fatlier  buys, 
My  love  sends  me  ten  hame." 
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7  "  Come  ben,  now,  Lady  Isabel, 

And  drink  the  wine  with  me; 
I  ha'e  twa  jewels  in  ae  coffei', 
And  I'll  gi'e  ane  to  thee." 

8  "  Stay  still,  stay  still,  my  mother  dear, 

Stay  still  a  little  while, 
Till  I  gang  into  Marykirk, — 
It's  but  a  little  mile." 

9  When  she  gaed  on  to  Maryk'rk, 

And  into  Mary's  quair, 
Tiiere  she  saw  her  ain  mother 
Sit  in  a  gowden  chair. 

10  "  Oh,  will  I  leave  the  lands,  mother? 

And  shall  I  sail  the  sea? 
Or  shall  I  drink  this  dowie  drink 
That  is  prepared  for  me?  " 

11  "Ye  winna  leave  the  lands,  daughter, 

Nor  will  ye  sail  the  sea, 
But  ye  will  drink  the  drink  prepared 
By  this  woman  for  thee. 

12  "  Your  bed  is  made  in  a  better  place 

Than  ever  hers  will  be ; 
And  ere  ye're  call'd  into  the  room, 
Ye  will  be  there  Avith  me." 

13  She  gaed  unto  her  garden  green. 

Her  Marys  all  to  see; 
And  ga'e  to  each  a  broach  or  ring, 
A  keepsake  for  to  be. 

14  Then  slowly  to  the  bower  she  gaed, 

And  slowlj'  enter'd  in; 
And  being  full  of  courtesie, 

Says — "  Begin,  mother,  begin." 

15  She  put  it  to  her  fause,  fause  cheek, 

Sae  did  she  to  her  chin; 
Sae  did  she  to  her  fause,  fause  lips, 
But  never  drap  gaed  in. 

IG     Lady  Isabel  put  it  to  her  cheek, 
Sae  did  she  to  her  chin; 
Sae  did  she  to  her  rosy  lips, 
And  the  rank  poison  gaed  in. 
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17     ''  Oh,  take  tins  cup  frae  me,  mother, 
Oil,  take  this  cup  frae  me; 
My  bed  is  made  iu  a  better  place 
Tiian  ever  yours  will  be. 

V8     "  My  bed  is  in  the  heavens  high, 
Amang  the  angoly  tine; 
But  your.s  is  in  the  lowest  hell, 
To  drie,  torment,  and  pine." 

19     Nne  mane  was  made  for  Lady  Isabel, 
In  bower  where  she  lay  dead; 
But  all  was  for  that  ill  woman 
In  the  fields  gaed  raving  mad. 


WILLIE'S  LADYE. 

ANCIENT   COPY. — FIRST   PUBLISHED   BY   SIR  WALTER   RCOTT. 

"Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  Tales  of  Wonder  (No.  5G),  has  presented  the 
public  Avith  a  copy  of  this  ballad,  with  additions  and  alterations. 
The  editor  has  also  seen  a  copy,  containing  some  modern  stanzas, 
published  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  of  Macclesfield,  in  his  Collection  vt' 
Scottish  Poetry.  Yet,  under  these  disadvantages,  the  editor  cannot 
relinquish  his  purpose  of  publishing  the  old  ballad,  in  its  native 
simplicitj',  as  taken  from  Mrs.  Brown  of  Falkland's  MS. 

"Those  who  wish  to  know  how  an  incantation,  or  charm,  of  the 
distressing  nature  here  described,  was  performed  in  classic  days,  may 
consult  the  story  of  Galauthis's  Metamorpliosis,  in  Ovid,  or  the 
following  passage  in  Apuleius : — '  Eadera  {Saga  scilicet  qusedam) 
amatoris  uxorem,  quod  in  earn  dicacule  probrum  dixerat,  jam  iu 
sarcinam  pritguationis,  obsepto  utero,  et  rcpigrato  foetu,  perpetua 
prcegnatioiie  danmavit.  Et  ut  cuncti  numei'ant,  octo  annorum  onere, 
misella  ilia,  vclut  clephantum  pavitura,  distenditur.' — Apul.,  Metam., 
lib.  i. 

"There  is  also  a  curious  tale  about  a  Count  of  Westeravia,  whom  a 
deserted  concubine  bewitched  upon  his  mai-riage,  so  as  to  preclude 
nil  hopes  of  his  becoming  a  father.  The  spell  continued  to  operate 
for  three  yoaia,  till  one  day,  the  Count  happening  to  meet  with  his 
former  mistress,  she  maliciously  asked  about  the  increase  of  his 
family.  The  Count,  conceivmg  some  suspicion  from  her  manner, 
craftily  answered,  that  God  had  blessed  him  with  three  line  children ; 
on  which  she  exclaimed,  like  Willie's  mother  in  the  ballad,  '  May 
heaven  confound  the  old  hag,  by  whose  counsel  I  threw  an  enchanted 
pitcher  into  the  draw-well  of  your  palace ! '  The  spell  being  found 
and  destroyed,  the  Count  became  the  father  of  a  numerous  family 
{Hierarchic  of  the  Blessed  Angels,  p.  474)." — Sir  Walter  Scott's  Min- 
strelsy, vol.  iii.,  p.  IGS. 

To  complete  the  story,  stanzas  15  and  16  are  adapted  with  sUght 
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alteration  from  Jamieson's  version,  which  appears  under  the  title  of 
"Sweet  WilHc,"  in  Pop^dar  Ballads,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3G7. 

The  morlernized  copy  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  refei-s  to  is  probahly 
'■  Sweet  Willie  of  Liddesdale." — Pcrpidar  Ballads,  &c.,  voL  ii.,  p.  178. 

The  last  two  lines  of  stanzas  5  and  9  are  the  same  as  the  two  con- 
cluding lines  of  ' '  Kemp  Owyue. " 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  ballad  the  last  line  of  these  stanzas 
originally  read — 

"  I  wish  that  I  were  dead  and  gane," 

and  that  the  last  word  of  stanzas  3,  7,  and  11,  originally  read  "  wean," 
in  place  of  "bairn." 

There  is  a  Danish  ballad,  "Sir  Stig  and  Lady  Torelild,"  on  the 
eame  subject,  a  translation  of  which  is  given  by  Jamieson,  in  Il/ns- 
trationa  of  Xorthern  Antiquities,  p.  344,  and  "is  the  eighth  (marked 
H)  of  nine  Danish  ballads  given  by  Grundtvig,  under  the  title 
Hitstru  og  Mands  Moder,  vol.  ii.,  p.  404.  Three  Swedish  versions  have 
[also]  been  printed." — Prof.  Child,  Ennlish  and  Scottish  Bcdladu,  vol.  i., 
p.  1G2. 

1  Willie  lias  ta'en  him  o'er  the  faeni, 

He 's  wooed  a  wife,  and  brought  her  hame ; 
He  's  wooed  her  for  her  yellow  liair, 
But  his  mother  wrought  her  meikle  caro  ; 

2  And  meikle  dolour  gar'd  her  dree, 
For  lighter  she  can  never  be ; 

But  in  her  bow'r  she  sits  with  pain, 
And  Willie  mourns  o'er  lier  in  vain. 

8     And  to  his  mother  he  has  gane, 
That  vile  rank  witch,  of  vilest  kind! 
He  says — "  My  lady  has  a  cup. 
With  gowd  and  silver  set  about; 
Tliis  gudely  gift  shall  be  your  ain, 
And  let  her  be  lighter  of  her  bairn." 

4  "  Of  her  bairn  she  's  never  be  lighter, 
Nor  in  her  bow'r  to  shine  the  brighter; 
But  she  shall  die,  and  turn  to  clay, 
And  you  shall  wed  another  may." 

5  "  Another  may  I'll  never  wed. 
Another  may  I'll  never  bring  harae." 
But,  sicliiiig,  said  that  weary  wight — 
"  I  wish  my  life  were  at  an  end." 

C     ''  Yet  gae  ye  to  your  mother  again, 
That  vile  rank  witch,  of  vilest  kind  I 
And  say,  your  ladye  has  a  steed, 
The  like  of  him  's  no  in  the  land  of  Leed.* 

•"Land  of  Leed:"  perliapn  Lydla.  [Scott.]  Not  at  all  proboblo:  B»»re  llUely 
•Itbtr  LtddoHdale  or  tlie  dinTict  of  Leadhill",  Xanarksblr*. 
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7  "  For  he  is  silver  shod  before, 
And  he  is  gowden  shod  behind; 
At  every  tuft  of  that  horse  mano 

There  's  a  gokU^n  cliess,*  and  a  bell  to  ring. 
This  gvidely  gift  shall  be  her  ain, 
And  let  me  be  lighter  of  my  bairn." 

8  "  Of  her  young  bairn  she  's  ne'er  be  lighter, 
Nor  in  her  bow'r  to  shine  the  brighter; 
But  she  shall  die,  and  turn  to  clay, 

And  ye  shall  wed  another  may." 

9  "  Another  may  I'll  never  wed, 
Another  may  I'll  never  bring  hame." 
But,  sighing,  said  that  weary  wight— 
"  I  wish  my  life  were  at  an  end! " 

10  "  Yet  gae  ye  to  your  mother  again, 
That  vile  rank  witch,  of  rankest  kind  1 
And  say,  your  ladye  has  a  girdle, 

It 's  all  red  gowd  to  the  middle  ; 

11  "  And  aye,  at  ilka  siller  hem, 
I-Iang  iiity  siller  bells  and  ten; 
This  gudely  gift  shall  be  her  ain. 
And  let  me  be  lighter  of  my  bairn." 

12  "  Of  her  young  bairn  she  's  ne'er  be  lighter, 
Nor  in  your  bow'r  to  shine  the  brighter ; 
For  she  shall  die,  and  turn  to  clay, 

And  thou  shall  wed  another  may." 

13  "  Another  may  I'll  never  wed, 
Another  may  I'll  never  bring  hame." 
But,  sighing,  said  that  weary  wight — 
"  I  wish  my  days  were  at  an  end  ! " 

14  Then  out  and  spak  the  Billy  Blind,  t 
He  spak  aye  in  good  time  [his  mind]: — 
"Yet  gae  ye  to  the  market  place, 

And  there  do  buy  a  loaf  of  wace  ;  | 
Do  shape  it  bairn  and  bairnly  like. 
And  in  it  two  glassen  ecn  you'll  put. 

•  "  Chess  "—should  probably  be  jobs— the  uame  of  a  hawk's  bell.— Scott. 
t"BIllv  Blind-"  a  familiar  genius,  or  propitious  spirit,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Bro^^•nie  He  is  meutioiiod  repeatedly  in  Mrs.  Bromi's  ballads;  but  1  h.ave  not  mat 
with  him  anvwheie  else,  although  ho  is  alluded  to  in  the  rustic  game  of  Bogle 
(t.  e.,  gobUn)  fiilly  Blind.  The  word  is,  indeed,  used  m  Sir  David  Lindsay  s  Plays, 
but  apparently  in  a  different  sense: — 

"  Priests  sail  leid  you  like  ana  Billy  Blinde." 

Plnkerton'B  Scottish  Poems,  1792,  TOl.  li.,  p.  232. 
fWaca:"  wax 
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15     '■Then  to  your  mother  you  sliall  go, 
And  bid  her  your  hoy's  cliristening  to  ; 
But  do  3'ou  stand  a  little  away, 
And  notice  weel  what  she  may  say." 

IC     Tl-.en  to  his  mother  he  did  go, 

And  bade  her  his  boy's  christening  to  ; 

And  he  did  stand  a  little  av/ay. 

To  notice  ■\vecl  what  she  might  say. 

17  "  Oil,  wha  has  loosed  the  nine  witch-knots 
That  were  amang  that  ladye's  locks? 
And  wha 's  ta'en  out  the  kames  of  care, 
That  were  amang  that  ladye's  hair? 

18  "  And  wha  has  ta'en  down  that  bush  of  woodbine 
That  hung  between  her  bow'r  and  mine? 

And  wha  has  kill'd  the  master  kid 
That  ran  beneath  that  ladye's  bed? 
And  wha  has  loosed  her  left  foot  shee, 
And  let  that  ladye  lighter  be  ?  " 

19  Syne,  Willie  's  loosed  the  nine  witch-knots 
Tiiat  were  amang  that  ladj-e's  locks ; 
And  Willie  's  ta'en  out  the  kames  of  care 
That  were  into  that  ladye's  hair; 

And  he  's  ta'en  down  the  bush  of  woodbine. 
Hung  atween  her  bow'r  and  the  witch  carlire. 

20  And  he  has  killed  the  master  kid 
That  ran  beneath  that  ladye's  bed; 
And  he  has  loosed  her  left  foot  shee, 
And  lattcn  that  ladye  lighter  be ; 
And  now  he  has  gotten  a  bonnic  son, 
And  meikle  grace  be  him  upon. 


KEMP  OWYNE;  OR,  KEMPION. 

The  foUowin^^  ballad  is  collated  from  two  different  versions, 
namely:— 

T.  "  Kcmpion,"  printed  in  TliP.  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  230.  "(JliieHy  from  Mrs.  Brown's  .M8.,  with  corrections 
from  a  recited  fragn)cnt. " 

II.  "  Kemp  Owyne,"  printed  in  Minstrels]/,  Ancient  ami  Modern, 
p.  373. 

D 
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In  a  note  to  "Young  Hastings,"  Mr.  lliiclian  states  that  it,  an  J 
the  five  followin!x-namca  ballads,  "Recdisaalo  and  Wise  William," 
"Billie  Archie,"  "^'oiui'j;  Bearwcll,  '  '•  Ktiait  Owyno,"  and  "Earl 
Richard,"  were  sent  to  liim,  "in  MS.,  l>y  Jlr.  Kicol,  Strichen,  who 
wrote  thcni  from  memory,  as  he  had  learned  them  in  earlier  years 
from  old  people."  Bnchau  sent  thcoo  MSS.  to  iSIo'Jierwell,  in  whose 
work,  above-named,  they  Urst  appeared. 

They  were  all  shortly  afterwards  included  in  Euclian's  Ancient 
Jljlliuit  and  Songs,  &c. 

"The  talc  of  '  Kempion,'"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "seems,  from  the 
names  of  the  personages  and  the  nature  of  the  adventure,  to  havo 
beeu  an  old  metrical  romance,  degraded  into  a  ballad  by  the  lai>se  of 
time  and  the  corrui^tion  of  reciters. 

"Such  transformations  as  the  song  nari'atcs  are  common  in  the 
annals  of  chivahy.  In  the  25th  and  2()th  cantos  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Orlando  Inamorato,  the  paladin,  Brandimarte,  after  sur- 
mountiug  many  obstacles,  penetrates  into  the  recesses  of  an  enchanted 
])alace.  Here  he  linds  a  fair  damsel  seated  upon  a  tomb,  who 
aunounces  to  him  that,  in  order  to  achieve  her  doHveranee,  he  must 
raise  the  lid  of  the  sepulchre,  and  kiss  whatever  being  should  issue 
forth.  The  knight,  having  pledged  his  faith,  proceeds  to  open  the 
tomb,  out  of  which  a  monstrous  snake  issues  forth  with  a  tremendous 
hi.ss.  Brandimarte,  with  much  reluctance,  fulfils  the  bizarre  con- 
ditions of  the  adventure,  and  the  monster  is  instantly  changed  into 
a  beautiful  faiiy,  who  loads  her  deliverer  with  benefits. 

"There  is  a  ballad  somewhat  resembling  'Kempion,'  called  'The 
Laidley  Worm  of  Spindleston-heugh,'  which  is  very  jjopular  upon  the 
Borders.  The  most  common  version  was  either  entirely  composed, 
or  re-written,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Lamb  of  Xorham," — Minstrchy, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  230. 

Mr.  Motherwell  considers  that  the  copy  given  by  him  "jireserves 
in  greater  purity  the  name  of  the  hero  than  any  other  yet  published ;" 
and  adds,  "  He  was,  no  douljt,  the  same  Ewcin,  or  Owain,  ap  Urien, 
the  king  of  Reged,  who  is  celebrated  by  the  bards  Taliessin  and 
Llywarch-Hen,  as  well  as  in  the  Welch  liistorical  Triades." — 
Alinstrelfiij,  Introduction,  p.  Ixxxiii.,  note  92. 

Sir  Ewcin  wp.s  nephew  to  King  Arthur,  and  co\isin  of  Sir  Gawein, 
who  "loved"  him  "  beste  of  alle  other."*  Segramour  is  styled 
"nevew  to  the  Ernperour  of  Constantynnoble  ;"f  and  both  are  cele- 
brated among  the  knights  of  King  Arthur. 

1     IIeu  mother  died  when  she  was  young, 

W^hicli  gave  her  cause  to  make  groat  moan; 
Her  father  married  the  warst  woman 
That  eves,  lived  in  Cliristendom. 

-iferUn;  rj;  The  JEarl»  Eijtory  of  King  Arthur,  p.  45.5.  P>iVaishf(^  ^  Early 
English  Text  Society,  '• 

t  Same  work,  p.  373. 
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2     Dove  Isabel,  -witli  foot  and  hand, 
In  every  thing  tliat  slie  could  do, 
Did  serve  her  v^-icked  stepmother 
With  servitude  baith  leal  aud  true  : 

J     Till  ance  in  an  unlucky  time, 

When  nana  were  near  to  hear  nor  see, 
This  wicked  v.'itch  to  her  did  call, 
"Come  liere,  dove  Isabel,  to  me. 

4     "  Cdine  here,  come  hero,  ye  freely  feed,* 
And  lay  your  head  low  on  my  knee; 
The  heaviest  weird  I  ^^■iIl  you  read 
That  ever  v.as  read  to  gay  ladye. 

0     "  Oh,  meikle  dolour  ahall  ye  dree, 

And  aye  the  salt  seas  shall  ye  swim; 
And  far  mair  dolour  shall  ye  dree, 

On  Estmere  crags,  when  ye  them  climb. 

G     "I  weird  ye  to  a  fiery  beast, 

And  borrov/'d  shall  yc  never  be, 
Till  Kemp  Owyne,  the  king's  own  son, 
Come  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  thee." 

7  The  wicked  witch,  her  stepmother, 

Then  threw  her  in  the  craigy  sea, 

Saying — "  Lj'e  you  there,  dove  Isabel, 

And  all  my  sorrows  lye  with  thee. 

8  "  Let  all  the  world  do  what  they  will, 

Else  borrow'd  sliall  you  never  be. 
Till  Kemp  Owyne  come  o'er  the  sea, 
And  borrow  you  with  kisses  three." 

9  Her  breath  grew  Strang,  her  hair  grew  laug. 

And  twisted  thrice  about  the  tree ; 
And  all  the  people  far  and  near 
Thought  that  a  savage  beast  was  she. 

10     Oh,  raeikle  dolour  did  she  dree, 

And  aye  the  salt  seas  o'er  she  swam; 
And  far  mair  dolour  did  she  dree 

Oa  Estmere  crag.i,  cro  she  them  clamb, 

n     And  aye  she  cried  for  Kemp  Owyne, 

"  Kemp  Owyne,  come  and  borrow  me  !  " 
Till  word  has  gane  to  Kemp  Owyne, 
Whore  he  lived  far  beyond  the  sea. 

*  Sir  ^■cott■g  A/in.'trthij;  but  sdioiiM  probubly   rojil  "frely  ff ;-<1 :  "  i.e.,  "frely,"  A 
Doble  or  bnauUtul  woman;  "feyd,"  or  doomod  to  de.ilrnction. 
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12     "Now,  l>v  iiiv  sootli,"  said  Kemp  Owyiie, 
"TliisVuny  beast  I'll  i;aiip,-  ami  soo." 
"And,  by  my  sooth,"  said  Scj^ramoiir, 
"]My  ac  bVotlier,  I'll  gang  witli  tlicc." 

ir>     Then  biggod  lia'e  tlicy  a  buiiuie  l)oat, 
And  tliciv  ha'e  set  her  to  the  sea; 
But  a  mile"  before  they  roacli'd  the  shore, 
Kound  tliem  slie  gart  the  red  lire  llee. 

U     "  Oh,  Segramour,  ply  weel  your  oar, 
And  mind  ye  wcel  how  ye  do  steer; 
For  this  wiekcd  beast  will  lire  the  boat, 
If  we  to  it  do  come  ower  near." 

15     Syne  he  has  bent  an  arblast  bow, 
And  aim'd  an  arrow  at  her  head  ; 
And  swore,  if  s;he  did  not  hold  back. 
With  that  same  shaft  to  shoot  her  dead. 

IG     "  Oh,  out  of  my  stytlie  I  winna  rise 
(And  it  is  not  for  the  awe  of  tliec), 
Till  Kemp  Owyne,  the  king's  own  son, 
Come  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  me." 

17  Iler  breath  was  Strang,  her  hair  was  lang, 

And  twisted  thrice  about  the  tree  ; 
And  with  a  swing  she  came  about, — 
"  Kemp  Owyne,  come  and  kiss  with  me. 

18  "  Here  is  a  royal  belt,"  she  cried, 

"  That  I  have  found  in  the  green  sea  ; 
And  while  your  body  it  is  on. 

Drawn  shall  your  blood  never  be  ; 
But  if  you  touch  me  tail  or  fin, 

I  vow  my  belt  your  death  shall  be." 

10     He  louted  o'er,  gave  her  a  kiss, 

The  royal  belt  he  brought  him  wi' ; 

]Icr  breath  was  Strang,  her  hair  was  lang, 
And  twisted  twice  al)out  the  tree  ; 

And  with  a  swing  she  came  about, — 
"  Kemp  Owyne,  come  and  kiss  with  me, 

20     "  Here  is  a  royal  ring,"  she  said, 

"That  I  have  found  in  the  green  sea; 
And  while  your  finger  it  is  on. 

Drawn  shall  your  blood  never  be; 
But  if  you  touch  me  tail  or  fin, 
I  swear  my  ring  youi  death  shall  be," 
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21  He  louted  o'er,  gave  her  a  kiss, 

The  royal  ring  lie  brought  him  Avi' ; 
Iler  breath  was  Strang-,  l;er  hair  was  la:ig, 

And  twisted  ancc  around  the  tree  ; 
And  witli  a  swing  slie  came  about, — 

"Kemp  Owyne,  come  and  kiss  witli  nio. 

22  "Here  is  a  royal  brand,"  she  said, 

"That  I  have  found  in  the  green  sea; 
And  while  your  body  it  is  on, 

Drawn  shall  j-our  blood  never  be; 
15ut  if  you  toucli  me  tail  or  fin, 

I  swear  mj  brand  your  deatli  shall  be." 

20     He  louted  o'er,  gave  her  a  kiss, 

The  royal  brand  he  brought  him  wi'; 
Her  breath  was  sweet,  her  hair  grew  sliort, 

And  twisted  nane  about  the  tree ; 
And  smilingly  she  came  about. 
As  fair  a  woman  as  fair  could  be. 

24  "And  by  my  sooth,"  says  Kemp  Owync, 

"My  ain  true  love  (for  this  is  she), 
They  surely  had  a  heart  of  stane 
Could  put  thee  to  such  misciio. 

25  "  Oh,  was  it  warwulf  in  the  wood, 

Or  was  it  mermaid  in  tlie  sea? 
Or  was  it  man,  or  vile  woman, 

Aly  ain  true  love,  that  misshaped  theu?" 

2G     "  It  was  na  warwolf  in  tlie  wood, 
Nor  was  it  mermaid  in  the  sea ; 
But  it  was  my  wicked  stepmother, 
And  wae  and  weary  may  she  be  ! " 

27     '•  f  Hi,  a  heavier  weird  shall  liglit  her  on 
Tlian  ever  she  made  light  on  thee; 
H<r  hair  shall  grow  rough,  and  her  teeth  gruw  laiig, 
And  on  lier  four  feet  gang  shall  she. 

21^     "  Xnne  sliall  take  pity  Jicr  upon, 
And  borrow'd  shall  she  never  be; 
T>i\i  m  Wormeswood  she  aye  shall  won, 
Till  St.  Mungo*  come  o'er  the  Bca." 
An<l,  sighing,  said  that  Aveary  wight — 
"I  doubt  that  day  I'll  never  sec!" 

•  Or  St.  Kci'.i'fcru;  tlie  pati'Jn  saiul  of  Ulasgow. 
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ER  LINTON. 

"This  linll.ul  is  publislicJ  from  tlic  collation  of  two  copies, 
obtaiiuil  from  recitation.  It  seems  to  be  tlio  rude  oiiL;inal,  or  perhaps 
a  corrupted  nnd  imperfect  co])y,  of  '  Tlie  Child  of  Elle,'  a  beautiful 
legendary  tale,  published  in  Percy's  Ihiirjuen  of  Ancient  Poetrij.  It 
is  sinc;ular  that  this  charinini,'  ballad  should  bave  been  translated  or 
imitated  by  the  celebrated  I5ui-(,'er,  •without  acknowledgment  of  tb« 
English  original.  As  '  The  Child  of  lOlIe'  avowedly  received  correc- 
tions, we  may  ascribe  its  greatest  beauties  to  the  poetical  taste  of  the 
ingenious  editor." — Sir  Walter  Scott,  Minstrelstj,  vol.  ii.,  p.  351. 

It  is  now  quite  certain  tliat  the  Percy  folio  MS.  "  merely  suggested 
the  i)ocm  which  the  editor  of  the  Jit'liqucs  wrote  and  printed." 
The  fragment,  as  it  appears  in  the  MS.  (p.  57),  and  in  the  genuine 
text,  as  i)rinted  by  tlie  Earlj-  llnglish  Text  Society  (vol.  i.,  p.  132), 
extends  to  only  3'.)  linos,  but  in  the  Rdiqnes  it  is  "  piiffed  out"  to 
200.  "Erlin-ton,"  "Tlie  Child  of  Kile,"  "The  Douglas  Tragedy," 
"The  Brave  Earl  Brand,"  "Pvobin  Hood  and  the  Tanner's  Daughter," 
&c.,  are  Scotish  and  English  ballad  versions,  corresponding  to 
"Pvibolt  og  Guldborg,"  or  the  kindred  ballad,  "  Ilildebrand  og 
Hilde,"  of  both  which  numerous  versions  exiet  in  Danish  and  Swedish ; 
■while  of  the  former  there  are  also  three  in  Icelandic,  and  two  in 
Norse.  An  inferior  copy  of  "Paboltog  Guldborg,"  translated  into 
Scotish  verse  by  Jair.Les m,  was  printed  in  Illustrations  of  Northern 
Antiquities,]}.  317;  and  "  Hildebraud  og  Hilde  "  has  recently  been 
admirably  rendered  iu  English  verse  by  Mr.  Eobert  Buclianan,  in 
Ballad  Stories  nf  the  Affections,  p.  15. 

In  the  Introduction  to  his  translation  of  "Ribolt  and  Guldborg," 
Ml'.  Jamieson  remarks,  tliat  "  those  who  wish  to  see  from  what  kind  of 
materials  these  tales  [it,  '  Erlinton,' &c.]  have  been  fabricated,  may 
compare  this  piece  with  the  romantic  story  of  Sir  Sampson  and 
Hildesvida,  the  daughter  of  Jarl  Rmlgeir,  with  which  the  'Wilkina 
Saga'  commences.'' 

"  'Erlington  '  is  much  mutilated,  and  has  a  perverted  conclusion, 
but  retains,"  in  liue^  59  and  CO,  "  a  faint  trace  of  one  charac- 
teristic, and  even  fundamental  trait  of  tlie  older  forms  of  the  story, 
Avhich  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  [Scotish  or]  English  versions." 

It  is  founded  on  "  a  northern  superstition,  that  to  call  a  man  by 
n.ime  while  he  was  engaged  in  tight  was  a  f.ital  omen  ;  and  hence  a 
phrase,  '  to  name-to-death.'  To  avert  this  <1  uiger,  IJibolt,  in  nearly 
all  the  Scandinavian  Ijalhids,  entreats  Guld'ou-g  not  to  ;»'OHO«rtCfi  las 
name,  even  if  she  sees  him  bleeding  or  struck  down.  In  her  agony 
at  seeing  the  last  of  her  brotiiers  about  to  be  slain,  (UiUll)org  forgets 
her  lover's  injunction,  calls  on  him  by  riume  to  stop,  and  thus  brings 
about  the  catastrophe.  Ignorant  reciters  have  cither  droj)ped  t!ie 
corresponding  passage  in  the  English  ballad,  or  (as  in  this  case)  have 
so  corrupted  it,  that  its  significance  is  cr.ly  to  be  made  out  by  com- 
parison with  the  ancient  copies." — Prof.  Child,  Enr/Hih  and  Scottish 
Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  p.  114,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  223. 

The  explanatory  foot-notes  [marked  S.]  are  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 


I" 


17 


1  EiiLrNTOx  had  a  fair  daughter, 

I  wot  lie  weired  her  in  a  great  sin  ;  "* 
For  he  lias  built  a  bigly  boM-er, 
And  all  to  put  that  lady  iu. 

2  And  he  has  warn'd  her  sisters  six, 

And  sae  has  he  her  brethren  seven, 
Either  to  watch  her  all  the  night. 
Or  else  to  seek  her  morn  and  even. 

3  She  hadna  been  in  that  bigly  bower 

Not  a  night,  but  barely  ane, 
Till  there  was  "Willie,  her  ain  true  love, 

Chapp'd  at  the  door,  crying — "Peace  withui 

4  ''Oh,  whae  is  this  at  my  bower  door, 

That  chaps  sae  late,  or  kens  the  gin?"t 
"Oh,  it  is  Willie,  your  ain  true  love; 
I  pray  you  rise  and  let  me  in  ! " 

5  '-Within  my  bower  there  is  a  vraik. 

And  of  the  walk  there  is  nac  wane  ;  J 
But  I'll  come  to  the  green-wood  the  morn. 
Where  blooms  the  brier,  by  mornin'  dawn." 

C     Then  she  has  gane  to  her  bed  again, 

Where  she  has  layen  till  the  cock  crew  thrice; 
And  then  she  said  to  her  sisters  all — 
"  Maidens,  'tis  time  for  us  to  rise." 

7  She  put  on  her  back  a  silken  gown, 

And  on  her  breast  a  siller  pin, 
And  she 's  ta'en  a  sister  in  ilka  hand, 
And  to  the  green- wood  she  is  gane. 

8  She  hadna  walk'd  in  the  gude  green-wood, 

Na,  not  a  mile  but  barely  ane, 
Till  there  was  Willie,  her  ain  true  love, 
Whae  frae  her  sisters  has  her  ta'en. 

• '-Weired  lierinaRipatsin: "  placet!  l;cr  in  danger  of  comniittiugagi-eat  sin.  [S  1 
P'^ad  "weised,"  from  "wciso,"  to  incline,  to  induce.  German,  "wciscn,"  to  lead 
irito.  Or  •'weired"  may  be  derived  from  " weiro,"  to  guai'd;  and  this  from  "weir," 
(I'lubt.  orfear:  '-belgic  yaor,"  fear— Ai;g!o-Saxon,  "  wacre,"  caution.  See  Jamiesoa's 
H-otii.'h  IHcUonary.  I.e.,  her  father  "feared,"  and  "guarded  "  against  what  ho  appre- 
hended. 

t  "Gin:"  tho  slight  or  trick  necessary  to  open  tho  door.  [S.] 

\  "  Wane: "  a  number  of  people.  [.S.]  Scott'B  text  of  the  first  (wo  lines  of  stanza  5 
reads— 

"But  in  my  bower  there  i«  a  wake. 
And  at  the  wake  there  is  a  wane; " 
regarding  which,  It  may  he  remarked,  that  tho  spelling  and  nolo  on  "  wano  "  m  ike 
sheer  noDBens*)  of  tlio  verso.     "Waik"  means  watch;  and  "wane,"  want,  defect, 
careleMoess.    See  Jainicson's  ScoUi\h  dictionary. 
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9     Ho  took  licr  sisters  by  the  liaiul, 

lie  kiss'd  tlicm  baitli,  ami  sent  tliom  hainc  ; 
And  lie's  ta'on  liis  true  love  liini  beliiiul, 
And  througli  the  green-wood  they  arc  gano. 

10  They  hadna  ridden  in  llie  l)oiniie  grccn-Tvood, 

Na,  not  a  mile  but  barely  ane, 
When  there  came  liftecn  of  the  boldest  knights 
Tiiat  ever  bare  flesh,  blood,  or  bane. 

11  The  foremost  was  an  aged  knight, 

He  wore  the  gray  hair  on  his  chin ; 
Says — "  Yield  to  me  thy  lad}'-  bright, 
And  thou  slialt  walk  the  woods  within." 

12  "  For  me  to  yield  my  lady  bright, 

To  such  an  aged  knight  as  thee, 
People  wou'd  think  I  were  gane  mad, 
Or  all  the  courage  flown  Irae  me." 

13  But  up  then  spake  the  second  kuiglit, — 

I  wot  he  spake  right  boustouslie, — 

"  Yield  mc  thy  life,  or  thy  lady  bright, 

Or  here  the  tane  *  of  ns  shall  die." 

1-4     "  My  lady  is  my  world's  meed, 
My  life  I  winna  yield  to  nanc; 
But  if  ye  be  men  of  true  manhood, 
Yc'll  only  fight  me  ane  by  ane." 

15  He  lighted  off  his  milk-Vvdnte  hor.so, 

And  gae'm  his  lady  by  the  lioarl, 
Saying — "  See  yon  dinna  change  your  cheer, 
Until  you  see  my  body  bleed." 

16  He  set  his  back  into  an  aik, 

He  set  liis  feet  against  a  stane; 
And  he  has  fought  these  fifteen  men. 

And  kill'd  them  all  but  barely  ane; 
But  he  has  left  the  aged  knight, 

For  to  carry  the  tidings  liame. 

17  AViicn  ho  gaed  to  his  lady  fair, 

1  wot  he  kiss'd  her  tenderlie: 
•'  Tliou'rt  mine  ain  love,  I  have  thee  bought; 
And  wc  shall  walk  the  green-wood  free." 

*  "  Tane:  "  one  or  otlaer. 
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THE    DOUGLAS   TRAGEDY. 

"The  ballad  of  'The  Doni,'la.s  Tragedy'  is  ooc  of  the  few  to 
vliicli  popular  tradition  has  ascri')cd  complete  locality.  'J'he  farm 
of  Blackhouse,  in  yelkirkshiro,  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  scene  of  this 
melancholy  event.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  tower, 
adjacent  to  the  farnidiouse,  in  a  wild  solitary  ^den,  upon  a  torrent 
named  Douglas  Burn,  which  joins  the  Yarrow  after  passing  a  craggy 
rock  called  the  Douglas  Craig.  From  this  ancient  tower,  Lady 
Margaret  is  said  to  have  been  carried  by  her  lover.  Seven  large 
etones,  erected  upon  the  neighbouriug  heights  of  Elackhouse,  are 
sho\vn  as  marking  the  spot  where  the  seven  brothers  were  slain  ;  and 
the  Douglas  Burn  is  averred  to  have  been  the  stream  at  which  the 
lovers  stopped  to  drink.  So  minute  is  tradition  in  ascertaining  the 
scene  of  a  tragical  t:iie,  which,  considering  the  rude  state  of  former 
times,  had  probably  foundation  in  some  real  event. 

"Many  copies  of  this  ballad  are  cui-rent  among  the  vulgar,  but 
chiefly  in  a  state  of  great  corruption,  especially  such  as  have  been 
committed  to  the  press  in  the  shape  of  penny  pamphlets.  One  of 
these  is  now  before  me,  which,  among  many  others,  has  the  ridiculous 
error  of  'blue  glide  I  horn,'  for  '  bagelet  horn.'  The  copy  principally 
used  in  this  [Scott's]  edition  of  the  ballad  was  supplied  bj'-  I^Ir. 
Charles  K.  Sharpe.  The  three  last  verses  arc  given  from  the  printed 
coyjy,  and  from  tradition.  The  hackneyed  verse,  of  the  rose  and  the 
brier  springing  from  the  grave  of  the  lovers,  is  common  to  most 
tragic  ballads;  but  it  is  introduced  into  this  with  singular  propriety, 
as  the  chapel  of  St.  Mar}',  v.hose  vestiges  may  be  still  traced  upon 
the  lake  to  which  it  has  given  name,  is  said  to  have  been  the  burial- 
place  of  Lord  William  and  fair  Margaret.  The  wrath  of  the  Black 
Douglas,  which  vented  itself  u[)':n  the  brier,  far  surpasses  the  usual 
btanza: — 

'  At  length  eanic  the  clerk  of  the  parish. 
As  you  the  t;ulh  shall  liciir, 
And  ijy  mischauco  ho  cut  thom  down. 
Or  else  they  had  still  been  there.'  " 

-Sir  W.  Scott,  Minslrelsjj,  vol.  iii.,  j).  3. 

Motherwell  adopted  "  the  copy  given  in  the  work  from  which  the 
above  extract  has  been  taken ;  "  and  saj's,  "  any  recited  coj)y  that 
vc  have  heard  has  been  incomplete,  wanting  not  only  the  circum- 
stance of  the  lovers  halting  at  tlie  stream,  but  likewise  that  of  their 
dcat!i  and  burial." 

The  latter  editor  appended  to  his  prefatory  note,  above  quoted, 
five  verses  of  an  incomplete  "recited  copy,"  such  as  he  i"efers  to.  This 
fragment  "  sujiplics  variations,"  some  of  which  are  here  adopted  in 
vcr.scs  4,  G,  and  S.  Otlier  sliglit  alterations  have  been  made  on  the 
verses  named,  and  also  on  nifst  of  the  subsenuent  verses — generally  by 
repetition  of  one  or  two  words  from  jirccednig  lines — so  as  to  restore 
the  uniform  harmony  of  the  metre  ;  but  in  no  case  has  tlie  sense,  or 
ordinary  ]ihraseology  of  tlie  ballad,  been  tampered  with. 

With  reference  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  remarks  on  the  localities  of 
this  ballad,  an  above  quoted,  and  a  similar  identilicatiou  as  to  placo 
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of  some  of  tlio  incidents  in  "  Eibolt  and  Ouldliorg,"  by  Gnmdtvip; 
(pp.  3-l'2 -.'{),  the  folhnvinjj;  observation  of  Jamicson,  relative  to  the 
transposition  of  person,  and  of  the  nnitics  of  time  and  ]ilacc,  to  widely 
different  scenes  and  periods  of  action,  is  pecuiiarl}'  applicable: — 

"  Popular  tales  and  anecdotes  of  every  kind  siou  obtain  locality 
vhcrever  tbcy  rrc  told  ;  and  the  intelligent  and  attentive  traveller 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  same  story  which  he  had  learned 
when  a  child,  with  every  ajipropriate  eircnmstancc  of  names,  time, 
and  place,  in  a  sden  of  ^lorven,  Lochabei",  or  Uannoch,  e(|ually 
domesticated  anion.;  the  mountains  of  Norway,  Caucasus,  or  Tliibct." 
— Jliuiftrations  of  Xorthern  Ai>(i<juilie.<!,  p.  817. 

1  "Rise  up,  rise  up,  now.  Lord  Douglas,"  she  s-'ivh, 

"And  put  on  your  armour  so  bright; 
Let  it  never  be  f<aid  that  a  dangliter  oi'tliine 
Was  married  to  a  lord  under  night. 

2  "Rise  up,  rise  up,  my  seven  bold  sons, 

And  i)ut  on  your  armour  so  bright; 
And  take  better  care  of  your  youngest  sister, 
For  your  eldest 's  away  the  last  night." 

3  He's  mounted  her  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

And  himself  on  a  dapple  gray, 
With  a  bugelet  horn  laing  down  by  his  side. 
And  lightly  they  baith  rade  away. 

4  Lord  William  look'd  over  his  left  shoulder — 

He  look'd  to  sec  what  he  could  see — 
And  he  spy'd  her  father  and  brethren  bold. 
Come  riding  hastily  over  the  lea. 

5  "Light  down,  light  down,  Lady  Marg'ret,"  he  said, 

"And  hold  my  steed  in  your  hand, 
Until  that  agahist  your  seven  brethren  bold, 
And  yourfatlier  I  make  a  stand." 

G     She  held  his  steed  in  her  milk-white  hand, 
But  spake  not,  nor  shed  not  a  tear, 
Until  that  she  saw  her  seven  brethren  fall, 
And  the  blood  of  her  father  so  dear. 

7  "Oh,  hold  your  hand,  Lord  William!"  slie  said, 

"For  your  strokes  they  are  wondrous  sair; 
True  lovers  I  can  get  many  a  ane. 
But  a  father  I  can  never  get  mair." 

8  Oh,  she 's  ta'en  her  kerchief  from  off  her  neck — 

It  was  of  the  holland  sae  fine — 
And  aye  she  wiped  her  father's  bloody  wounds, 
That  were  redder  than  the  wine. 
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9     "  Oh  chuse,  oh  chuse.  Lady  MargTet,"  lie  said, 
"Oh,  whether  Avill  ye  gang-  or  bide?" 
"I'll  gang,  I'll  gang,  Lord  William,"  she  said, 
"Ye  have  left  me  no  other  guide." 

10  lie's  lifted  her  on  a  milk-white  steed, 

And  himself  on  a  dapple  gray, 
With  a  bugelet  horn  hung  down  by  his  side, 
And  slowly  they  baith  rade  away. 

11  Oh,  they  rade  slowly  and  sadly  on. 

And  all  by  the  light  of  the  moon ; 
Thcj'  rade  till  they  came  to  yon  wan  water, 
And  there  the}-  alighted  tliem  down. 

12  They  alighted  them  down  to  take  a  drink 

Of  the  water  that  ran  so  clear; 
And  down  the  stream  ran  his  gude  heart's  blood, 
And  sair  Lady  ]\Iarg'ret  did  fear, 

13  "  Hold  up,  hold  up,  Lord  William,"  she  says, 

"  For  1  fear  me  that  j^ou  are  slain!" 

"  'Tis  but  the  shadov/  of  my  scarlet  cloak 

That  shines  in  the  v/ater  sae  plain." 

l-i     Oh,  they  rade  slowly  and  sadly  on. 
And  all  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
Until  they  came  to  liis  mother's  hall  door, 
And  there  they  alighted  them  down. 

15     "  Get  up,  get  up,  lady  motlier,"  he  says, 
"  Get  up,  get  up  and  let  me  in ! — 
Get  up,  get  up,  lady  mother,"  he  says, 
"  For  this  night  my  fair  lady  I've  win. 

10     "  Oh,  make  my  bed,  lady  mother,"  he  sayr>, 
"  Oh,  make  my  bod  baith  braid  and  deep! 
And  lay  Lady  Marg'rot  close  at  my  back, 
Aiid  the  sounder  we  baith  will  sleep." 

17  Lord  William  was  dead  lang  ere  midnight, 

Lady  Marg'ret  was  dead  lang  ere  day ; 
And  all  true  lovers  that  go  thegither. 
May  they  have  better  luck  than  they ! 

18  Lord  William  was  buried  in  St.  Marie's  kirk, 

hmly  Marg'rot  in  St.  Marie's  quire; 
Out  of  the  lady'd  grave  grew  a  red  rose, 
And  out  of  the  knight's  grew  a  brier. 
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19  Ami  they  twa  tlioy  met,  niid  Ihcy  twa  they  plat, 

As  if  i'lill  fain  tlioy  wonW  be  near; 
bao  that  all  the  world  mi.nht  ken  rij^ht  weol 
That  they  grew  frac  twa  lovers  dear.* 

20  r.ut  by  chance  that  way  the  Black  Douglas  rade, 

And  wow  but  lu-  was  rude  and  rough  ! 
For  he  puU'd  up  the  bounic,  bonnie  brier, 
And  llamr  it  in  St.  Marie's  Loch. 


THE  BRAVE  EARL  BRAND  AND  THE  KING  OF 
ENGLAND'S  DAUGHTER. 

'•Taken  down  from  the  recitation  of  an  old  tiddler  in  Northum- 
berland. The  refrain  should  be  repeated  in  every  verse."— Bell's 
Ancient  Poem.':,  Ballads,  and  Soiigx,  Ike,  p.  12:2. 

Verso  2  has  been  slightly  altered  in  the  interest  of  delicacy  and 
]iprs;iicuit3'. 

Verses  5  and  G  are  here  inserted  in  place  of  verse  5  of  the  original, 
which  reads, — 

"Oh,  Karl  Brand,  l)ut  my  father  ];.".«  two, 
And  thou  shiilt  have  the  best  of  tho'." 

An  hkiiu.-!,  in  verse  11,  has  been  filled  by  the  addition  of  the  four 
last  words,  while  the  last  word,  of  the  lirst  line  of  the  same  verse, 
has  been  changed  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  Three  words  have  al-;o 
boon  added  to  verse  26. 

The  alterations  and  additions  referred  to  are  sanctioned  by,  and 
jnostly  derived  from,  a  similar  ballad,  named  "  Leesome  Brand," 
which  ;i]>pears  in  a  subserpicnt  portion  of  this  work. 

1  On,  did  you  ever  hoar  of  the  brave  Earl  Brand, 

Hey  lillie,  ho  lillic  lallie; 
He  courted  the  kin'^'s  daughter  of  fair  England, 
In  the  brave  nights  so  early. 

2  She  was  scarcely  fifteen  years  old, 
When  to  Earl  Brand  she  came  right  bold. 

•  If  the  testimony  of  numerous  minstrels  in  different  lands  and  ages  may  bo 
credited  the  miracle  here  narrated  in  stanzas  18  and  If)  was  "  frequently  witnessed 
over  tho  graves  ot  faitliful  lovers.  Kinf?  Marie,  aeeordinj,'  to  tho  Cierman  romance, 
planted  a  rose  on  Tiistan's  grave,  and  a  vine  on  that  of  Isold.  Tho  roots  siruclc 
<lo\vii  into  the  very  hearts  of  tlie  dead  lovers,  and  tho  stems  twined  lovinf,'ly 
together  lite  French  account  is  somewliat  different.  An  eglantine  sprung  from 
the  tomb  of  Tristan,  and  twif;ted  itself  round  tlio  monument  of  Isold.  It  was  cut 
down  three  times,  but  grew  up  every  morning  fresher  than  before;  so  that  it  was 
alfowed  to  stand."  Several  otlier  instances  of  this  miraculous  phenomenon  occur 
in  this  volume;  in  Swcdi.sh,  Danish,  and  Breton  ballad  lore;  "in  a  Servian  tale, 
cited  by  Salvi  (Verhirh.  &c.,  p.  \o-i);  and  in  an  Afghan  poem,  described  by  Elphin- 
Hone"  (Account  of  t/ie  Kinodiii  o/ C'aduf,  vol.  i.,  p.  2'J.J).— Prof.  Child's  English  and 
kcoUkh  Ballads,  voL  ii.,  p.  IIU. 


THE  BRAVE  EARL  BRAND. 


3  "  Oil,  Earl  Brand,  how  fain  would  I  see 
A  pack  of  iiouuds  let  loose  on  the  lea." 

4  ••  Oh,  lady  fair,  I  liavc  no  steed  bat  one; 
But  thou'shalt  ride,  and  I  will  run." 

y     "Go.  Earl  Brand,  to  my  father's  stable,  ^ 
And  bring  nie  a  palfrey  wight  and  able." 

C     Earl  Brand  he  did  as  the  Uidy  bade, 

And  when  they  v.ero  mounted,  away  they  rade. 

7  Now  they  have  ridden  o'er  moss  and  moor. 
And  they  have  met  neither  rich  nor  poor ; 

8  Till  at  last  they  met  with  old  Carl  Hood,— 
He  's  aye  for  ill,  and  never  for  good. 

9  "  Now,  Earl  Brand,  an'  yc  love  me, 
SUiy  this  old  carl,  and  gar  him  dee." 

10  "  01),  lady  fair,  but  that  would  be  sair,  _ 
To  slay  an  old  carl  that  wears  gray  hair; 

11  '•  My  ov,-n  lady  fair,  I'll  not  do  so ; 
I'll  pay  him  his  fee,  and  let  him  go." 

12  "  Oil,  where  have  ye  riildcn  this  lee-lang  da_v, 
And  where  have  yo  stown  tins  fair  lady  away?'' 

13  "I  have  not  ridden  tliis  lee-lang  day, 
Kor  yet  have  I  stown  tliis  lady  away ; 

14  "  For  she  is,  I  trow,  my  sick  sister, 

"Whom  I  have  been  bringing  frae  Winchester." 

1 '»     "If  she 's been  sick,  and  like  to  die, 

Wiiat  makes  her  wear  the  gold  so  high?" 

10     When  came  the  carl  to  her  father's  yett, 
lie  loudly  and  rudely  rapp'd  thereat. 

17  "  Now,  where  is  the  lady  of  this  hall  ?  " 

"  She  's  out  with  her  maids  a-playing  at  the  ball." 

18  "  ITa,  ha,  lia  !  ye  arc  all  mista'en, 

Ye  may  count  your  maidens  o'er  again. 

10  "  T  met  her  far  beyond  the  lea, 

\Vith  the  young  Eorl  Brand,  his  leman  to  be." 
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20  Urv  lather  of  liis  best,  men  arined  fifteen, 
And  they're  ridden  uftor  them  bideao. 

21  The  lad}'  look'd  o'er  licr  left  shoulder  then, 
And  saw  her  father  and  his  lifteen  men  ; 

22  Says—"  Oh,  Karl  Brand,  we  are  both  of  us  ta'on. 
And  it  fears  me  nuicli  tliat  you  will  bo  slain." 

23  "  Oh.  if  thev  come  on  nio  one  by  one. 
Yon  may  siand  hy  till  tlie  lights  be  done, 

24  "  But  if  they  come  on  me  one  and  all, 
Then  yon  may  stand  by  and  see  me  fall." 

25  They  came  upon  him  one  by  one, 
Tillfourteen  hattles  he  has  won; 

2C     And  fourteen  [brave]  men  he  has  them  slain, 
i:ach  after  each  [they  fell]  on  the  plain. 

27  But  the  fifteenth  man  behind  him  stole  round, 
And  dealt  him  a  deep  and  a  deadly  wound; 

28  But  though  he  was  wounded  to  the  deid, 
He  set  his  fair  lady  again  on  her  steed. 

20     They  rode  till  they  came  to  the  river  Doune, 
And  there  they  alighted  to  wash  his  wound. 

30  "  Oh,  Earl  Brand,  I  see  your  heart's  blood  !  " 

"  It's  nothing  but  the  gleiit  and  my  scarlet  hoot 

31  They  rode  till  they  came  to  his  mother's  yett ; 
So  faintly  and  feebly  he  rapp'd  thereat. 

32  "  Oh,  my  son  's  slain,  he  is  falling  to  swoon, 
And  it's  all  for  the  sake  of  an  English  loon." 

33  "  Oh,  say  not  so,  my  dearest  mother, 
But  marry  her  to  my  youngest  brother." 

31     To  a  maiden  true  he  will  give  bis  hand, 

Hey  lillie,  ho  lillie  lallie; 
To  the  king's  daughter  of  fair  England, 
To  a  prize  won  by  a  slain  brother's  brand, 

In  the  brave  nights  bo  early. 
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THE  BENT  SxVE  BROWN. 

From  Buchan's  Anct2nt  Ballads  and  Songs,  vol.  i.,  p.  30. 

In  some  portions  of  the  story  tins  ballad  resembles  "  The  Douglas 
Traf'edy,"  and  other  kindred  ballads,  ^vllich  immediately  precede 
this";  and  also  "  Lady  Elspat,"  "SweetWillie  and  Lady  Margerie," 
rnd  "Clerk  Saumlcrs,"  which  immediately  follow  this,  in  the  order 
uamed. 

1  "  There  are  sixteen  laiig  mWcr-,  I'm  sure, 

Between  my  love  and  me; 
There  are  eight  of  them  on  glide  dry  land, 
And  other  eight  by  sea. 

2  "  Betide  me  life,  betide  me  death, 

My  love  I'll  gang  and  see; 
Altho'  her  friends  th;'y  do  me  bate. 
Her  love  is  great  for  me. 

3  "  Of  my  coat  I'll  make  a  boat, 

And  of  my  sark  a  sail ; 
And  of  my  cane  a  gude  topmast. 
Dry  laud  till  I  come  till." 

4  Then  of  his  coat  he  made  a  boat, 

And  of  his  sark  a  sail; 
And  of  his  cane  a  gude  topmast, 
Dry  land  till  be  come  till. 

5  Then  be  is  on  to  Annie's  bow'r. 

And  tirl'd  at  the  jiin  ; 
"  Oh,  sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  love  Annie? 
Rise  up,  and  let  me  in." 

6  "Oil,  who  is  this  at  my  bow'r  door, 

Sae  well  that  kens  my  name?" 

"It  is  your  true  love,  sweet  Willie  ; 

For  you  I've  cross'd  the  faem." 

7  "I  am  deeply  sworn,  Willie, 

By  fatlier  and  by  motlier, 
At  kirk  or  market  wlicre  we  meet, 
We  darcna  own  oncli  other. 

B     "And  I  am  deeply  sworn,  Willie, 
By  my  bauld  brotlicrs  three, 
At  kirk  or  market  wliere  we  meet, 
I  darena  speak  to  thee. 
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[)     '•  Yo  take  your  red  fan  in  your  hand, 
Your  wliito  fan  o'er  your  cen, 
And  ye  may  swear,  and  save  your  oalli, 
You  saw  nil  me  come  in." 

10  She's  ta'cn  licr  red  I'an  in  lier  hand, 

Tlie  wliite  fan  o'ur  her  cen  ; 
It  was  to  s'.vear  and  save  her  ovAh, 
Slie  saw  na  liini  come  in. 

1 1  They  hadna  kiss'd,  nor  yet  love  chipp'd, 

As  lovers  do  when  they  meet, 
Till  nn  it  starts  her  auld  mither 

At  iicr  bauld  suns'  bed  feet. 

12  "  Win  up,  win  up,  my  three  bauld  sons, 

V\'in  up,  and  make  ye  boun' ; 
Your  sister's  lover's  in  her  bow'r, 
As  ye  lye  sleeping  soun'." 

13  Then  up  it  raise  her  three  bauld  sons. 

With  swords  baith  sharp  and  Strang, 
And  tliey  are  to  their  sister's  bow'r 
As  fast  as  they  could  gang. 

14  When  they  came  to  their  sister's  bow'r, 

They  sought  it  up  and  down; 
But  there  Avas  neither  man  nor  boy 
In  her  bow'r  to  be  ibun'. 

15  Then  out  it  sjjeaks  tlic  first  of  them— 

"  We'll  gang  and  let  her  be  ; 
For  there  is  neither  man  nor  boy 
Intill  her  companie." 

IG     Then  out  it  speaks  the  second  son  — 
'•  Our  travel 's  all  in  vain  ; 
But  mother  dear,  nor  father  dear, 
Shall  break  our  rest  again." 

17  Then  out  it  speaks  the  third  of  them, 

(An  ill  death  mat  he  die !) — 
"  We'll  lurk  umang  the  bent  sae  brown, 
Tiiat  Willie  we  may  see." 

18  He  stood  behind  his  love's  curtains, 

His  goud  rings  show'd  him  light; 
And  by  this  ye  may  all  Aveol  guess 
He  was  a  rcnowu'd  knight. 
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19  He 's  done  him  to  his  love's  stable, 

Took  out  his  beny-brown  steed  ; 
His  love  stood  in  liev  bow'r  door, 
Her  heart  was  like  to  bleed. 

20  "  Oh,  mourn  ye  for  my  coming,  love? 

Or  for  my  short  staying? 
Or  mourn  ye  for  our  safe  sind'ring, 
Case  we  never  meet  again?" 

21  "  I  mourn  nae  for  your  here  coming, — 

To  meet  ye  I  am  fain  ; 
Nor  mourn  I  for  our  safe  sind'ring, — 
I  hope  Ave'Il  meet  again. 

22  "  I  wish  ye  may  von  safe  away, 

And  safely  frae  the  town  ; 
For  ken  ye  not  my  brothers  three 
Arc  'mang  the  bent  sae  brown?" 

23  "  If  I  were  on  my  nut-brown  steed, 

And  three  miles  frae  the  town, 
I  wouldna  fear  your  baiild  brothers, 
Amang  the  bent  sae  brown." 

2t     He  lean'd  him  o'er  his  saddle  bow, 
And  kiss'd  her  lips  sae  sweet; 
The  tears  that  fell  between  these  twa, 
They  wet  his  great  steed's  feet. 

2')     But  he  wasna  on  his  nut-brown  steed. 
Nor  twa  miles  frae  the  town. 
Till  up  it  starts  these  three  fierce  men, 
Amang  the  bent  sae  brown. 

20     Then  up  they  came,  these  three  fierce  men, 
"When  one  did  loudly  say, — 
"  Bide  still,  bide  still,  ye  cowardly  youth, 
AVJiat  makes  you  haste  away? 

£7     "  For  I  must  know  before  you  go, 
Tell  me,  and  make  nae  lie; 
If  ye've  been  in  my  sister's  bow'r, 
My  hands  shall  gar  ye  die." 

2S     "  Though  I've  been  in  your  sister's  bow'r, 
I  liave  nae  fear  of  thee  ; 
ril  stand  my  groiuid,  and  fiercely  fight, 
And  shall  gain  victorie." 
!■: 
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29     "  Now  I  fill  lea  t  you  for  to  stay, 
Unto  us  give  i^'ude  liecd; 
If  yc  our  words  do  uot  obey, 
I'sc  gar  your  body  blood." 

SO     "  I  liavc  iiac  armour,"  says  Willie, 
"  Unless  it  be  mj^  brand  ; 
And  tliat  shall  guard  my  fair  body, 
'J'ill  I  win  IVac  your  luuu!." 

ol     Then  twa  of  tliem  stepp'd  in  behind, 
All  in  a  furious  meed; 
The  third  of  them  came  Lim  beR)re, 
And  seiz'd  his  nut-brown  steed. 

32     Oh,  then  he  drew  his  trusty  brand, 
That  hung  down  by  his  gare ; 
And  he  has  slain  those  throe  fierce  men. 
And  left  them  sprawling  there. 

03     Then  word  ha;;  gane  to  their  mother, 
In  bed  where  she  slept  soun', 
That  Willie  had  kill'd  her  three  bauld  son? 
Amang  the  bont  sae  brown. 

34  Then  she  ha.s  cut  the  locks  that  hung 

Sae  low  down  by  her  e'c ; 
Sae  has  she  kiltit  her  green  claithing 
A  little  aboon  her  knee. 

35  And  she  has  on  to  the  king's  court. 

As  fast  as  gang  could  she  ; 
When  fair  Annie  got  word  of  that. 
Was  there  as  soon  as  she. 

3G     Her  mother  went  before  the  king, 
Fell  low  down  on  her  knee; 
"  Win  up,  win  up,  my  dame,"  ho  said, 
"  What  is  your  will  with  me  ?  " 

37     "My  wills  they  are  not  small,  my  liege, 
The  truth  I'll  tell  to  thee : 
There  is  ane  of  your  courtly  knights 
Tliat  last  night  has  robb'd  me." 

SS     "And  has  he  broke  your  bigly  bow'rs, 
Or  has  he  stole  your  fee? 
There  is  nae  knight  into  my  court 
Last  night  has  been  frae  me; 


LADY  ELSPAT.  39 


39  "  Unless  'twas  Willie  of  Lauderdale, 

Forbid  that  it  be  he ! " 
"And  by  my  sooth,"  says  the  aiild  \voinan, 
"  That  very  man  is  he. 

40  "  For  he  has  broke  my  bigly  bow'rs, 

And  he  has  stole  my  fee; 
And  made  my  daugliter  his  lenian, 
And  an  ill  Avoman  is  she. 

41  "  That  was  not  all  he  did  to  me, 

Ere  he  went  frae  the  town ; 
My  sons  sae  true  he  fiercely  slew, 
Amang  the  bent  sae  brown." 

42  Tlien  out  it  spake  her  daughter  Ann, — 

She  stood  by  the  king's  knee, — 
"  Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  my  mother  dear, 
Sae  loud 's  I  hear  you  lie. 

43  "  He  has  not  broke  your  bigly  bow'rs, 

Nor  has  he  stole  your  fee ; 
Nor  made  your  daughter  his  lenian, — 
A  good  woman  I'll  bo. 

4'i     '•'  And  he  miglit  be  forgiven,  though 
Your  three  bauld  sons  he's  slain  ; 
They  were  well  clad  in  armour  bright, 
My  love  with  brand  alane." 

45  "  Well  spoke,  well  spoke,"  the  king  replied, 

"This  talking  pleases  me; 
For  ac  kiss  of  your  lovely  mouth 
I'll  set  your  true  love  free." 

46  She's  ta'en  the  king  in  her  arms  twa, 

And  kiss'd  him  cjjcek  and  chin; 
He  then  set  her  behind  her  love, 
And  they  went  singing  hamo. 


LADY  ELSPAT. 


From  JauiieKon's  Popula-  Balladit,  vol.  ii.,  p.  101,  where  it  is  said 
to  be  given  "  from  the  n  citat'cn  of  Mrs.  Brown." 

1     "  How  brent 's  your  brow,  my  Lady  Elspat  I 
How  gowdfti  yellow  is  your  hair! 
Of  all  the  maids  of  fair  Scotland, 

Tliore  's  nano  like  Lady  Elspat  fair." 
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2     "  IVrfonn  your  vows,  swcft  William,''  she  savi^, 
'•  The  vows  wliicli  you  Ikivc  made  to  mo; 
And  at  the  h:\ck  of  my  millier's  castle 
This  night  I'll  surely  meet  with  thee." 

n     V>\\t.  wae  be  to  her  brother's  i)agc, 

That  heard  the  words  the  twa  did  say; 
lie  tanld  them  to  her  lady  mitlier, 

V.'lia  wrought  sweet  William  miclde  v.-ae. 

4     For  she  has  ta'cn  him,  sweet  William, 

And  she  gar'd  bind  him  with  his  bow  string, 
Till  the  red  bluid  of  his  fair  body 

Frae  ilka  nail  of  his  hand  did  spring. 

r»     Oh,  it  fell  ance  upon  a  time. 

That  the  Lord-justice  came  to  town; 
Out  has  she  ta'en  him,  sweet  William,^ 

Brought  him  before  the  Lord-justice  bwun'. 

G     "  And  what  is  the  crime  now,  lady,"  he  says, 
"  That  has  by  this  young  man  been  done?" 
"  Oh,  he  has  brokeii  my  bonuie  castle, 
That  was  weel  biggit  with  lime  and  stone; 

7     "  And  he  has  broken  my  bonnie  coffer, 

Tliat  was  weel  bandit  with  aiken  band; 
And  he  has  stown  my  rich  jewels. 
Illy  jewels  costly  rare  and  grand." 

0     Tl'.cn  out  it  spake  fair  Lady  Elspat, 
As  she  sat  by  Lord -justice  knee; 
"  Now  ye  ha'c  told  your  tale,  mither, 
I  pray,  Lord-justice,  ye'U  now  hear  me. 

9     "  He  hasna  broken  her  bonnie  castle, 

That  was  weel  biggit  with  lime  and  stone; 
Nor  has  he  stown  her  rich  jewels; 
For  I  wot  she  has  them  every  one. 

10  But  though  he  was  my  first  true  love, 

And  thougii  I  had  sworn  to  be  his  bride, 
Because  he  hasna  a  great  estate, 

She  wou'd  this  day  our  loves  divide." 

11  Syne  out  and  spake  the  Lord-justice — 

I  wot  the  tear  was  in  his  e'e, — 
"  I  see  na  faut  in  this  yoimg  man; 
Sae  loose  his  bands,  and  set  him  free. 
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12  "  And  take  your  love,  now,  Lady  Elspat, 

And  my  best  blessinpj  ye  baith  upon; 
For  if  he  be  your  frrst  true  love, 
He  is  my  eldest  sister's  son. 

13  '■  There  stands  a  steed  in  my  stable, 

Cost  me  baith  gold  and  v,-hite  money; 
Ye 's  get  as  mickle  of  my  free  land 
As  he'll  ride  about  in  a  suimner's  dav." 


SWEET  WILLIE  AND  LADY  MAEGERIE. 

"  This  ballad,"  says  Mr.  Motherwell,  "  which  possesses  considera^jle 
beauty  nnd  pathos,  is  ^iveu  from  the  recitation  of  a  lady  now  far 
advanced  in  years,  v.ith  whoso  grandmother  it  was  a  deserved 
favourite.  It  is  now  for  the  lirst  time  printed." — Aiinstrels;/,  Ancient 
and  Modern,  p.  ^70. 

Buchan  styles  Motherwell's  "an  imperfect  copy,"  and  gives 
another  and  longer  ballad  "on  a  similar  subject,"  under  the  title 
of  "Willie  and  Lady  Maisry." — Ancient  Ballads  and  Honr/s,  vol.  i., 
p.  1.55. 

The  present  version  is  compiled  from  both.  It  nob  only  resembles 
"The  Bent  sae  Brown,"'  p.  33,  but  also  "Clerk  Saunders,"  the 
ballad  which  follows  tliir,  as  well  as  "Johnnie  Scott,"  and  "Lang 
Johcnie  Moir,"  which  sulisequcntly  appear. 

1  SviEET  Willie  was  a  widow's  son, 

And  lie  v.orc  a  mi'k-white  vreed,  0; 
And  wccl  could  Willie  read  and  write, 
Far  better  ride  on  steed,  0. 

2  Lady  Margorie  war,  the  first  ladye 

That  drank  to  him  the  wine,  0; 
A.nd  aye  as  the  licalths  gacd  round  and  round, 
"  Laddie,  your  love  is  mine,  0." 

0     Lady  Margerie  was  the  first  ladye 
That  drank  to  him  the  beer,  0; 
And  aye  as  the  healths  gaed  round  and  roui:d, 
"  Laddie,  ye're  welcome  here,  0. 

4  "  Yoii  must  come  infill  my  bow'r, 

When  the  evening  bells  do  ring,  0; 
And  you  nmst  come  infill  my  bow'r. 
When  the  evening  ma.s3  doth  sing,  0." 

5  He  's  ta'en  four-and-twenty  braiil  arrows, 

And  laced  them  in  a  whang,  0; 
And  he  'h  awa  to  Lady  Margerio's  bow'r^ 
As  fast  as  he  can  gang,  0. 
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G     He  set  his  ao  foot  on  tlio,  wall, 
And  the  other  on  a  Rtiiiie,  0; 
Anil  ho  "s  kiird  all  Die  kuig's  life  guards, 
lie  '«  kiird  them  every  man,  0, 

7  Then  he  is  on  to  Mari^-cric's  bow'r, 

And  tirl'd  at  the  pin,  0; 
"Oil,  open,  open,  Lady  JMargerie, 
Open  and  let  me  in,  0." 

8  V/itli  her  feet  as  wliite  as  sleet, 

She  strode  her  bow'r  within,  0; 

And  with  her  lingers  lang  and  small, 

She's  looten  sweet  Willie  in,  0. 

9  She's  looted  down  nnto  his  foot. 

To  lonze  sweet  AVillie's  shoon,  0; 

The  buckles  they  were  stiff  with  bluid. 

That  on  them  liad  drapt  doon,  0. 

10  "  Wliut  IVightinl  sight  is  this,  my  love, 

Is  this  that  I  doV.ee,  0? 
What  bluid  is  tliis  ye're  cloated  with, 
I  pray  you  tell  to  me,  0." 

11  "  As  I  came  thro'  the  woods  this  night, 

A  wolf  maist  worried  me,  0; 
Oh,  shou'd  I  slain  the  wolf,  Margerie? 
Or  shou'd  it  worried  me,  0?  " 

12  "  0  Willie,  0  Willie,  I  fear  that  thou 

Hast  bred  me  dulc  and  sorrow; 
The  deed  tliat  thou  hast  done  this  night, 
Will  kythe  upon  the  morrow." 

13  Tiiey  had  not  kiss'd,  nor  yet  love  clapp'd, 

As  lovers  when  they  meet,  0; 
Till  up  it  starts  her  auld  father 
Out  of  his  drowsy  sleep,  0. 

14  Then  he  is  on  to  Margerie's  bow'r, 

And  tirl'd  at  the  pin,  0; 
Saying — "Wake  ye,  daughter  Margerie, 
Wake  up,  and  let  mo  in,  0." 

15  i'ctween  the  curtains  and  tho  wall, 

She  had  her  lover  in,  0  ; 
Then  hooly  to  the  door  slie  Avent, 
And  let  her  father  in,  0. 
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16  "What's  become  of  your  Maries  all, 

Tliat  nane  your  bow'r  are  in,  0? 
AVhat  's  become  of  your  green  covcriiii;% 
That  your  beds  thoy  are  sae  thin,  0?  " 

17  "  Oh,  Gude  forgi'e  you,  father,"  she  said, 

"  That  you  even  me  to  sin,  0 ; 
T!iat  j-ou  dread  me  for,  and  Avatch  me  for, 
But  never  find  me  in,  0." 

18  lie  turn'd  liim  rii^ht  and  round  about, 

As  Iie'd  been  gaun  awa,  0 ; 
But  stealthily  he  slippet  in 
Behind  a  screen  sae  sma',  0. 

19  Sweet  Willie  came  frae  his  retreat, 

And  ere  they  were  avi'are,  0, 
Her  auld  father  did  give  to  him 
A  deep  wound  and  a  sair,  0. 

20  "Oh.  Gude  forgi'e  you,  father,"  she  said, 

"Forgi'e  this  deadly  sin,  0; 
That  thus  my  ain  true  love  is  slain 
By  you,  my  bow'r  v.ithin,  0  ! " 

21  "  This  night  he  slew  my  gude  bold  watch, 

Thirtj-  stout  men  and  twa,  0 ; 

And  likewise  slew  your  ae  brother, 

To  me  was  worth  them  a',  0." 

22  "If  he  has  slain  my  ae  brother, 

The  blame  it  was  his  ain,  0; 

For  m.any  a  day  he  plots  contriv'd 

To  ha'e  sweet  Willie  slain,  0. 

23  "  Tho'  he  has  slain  your  gude  bold  watch, 

lie  might  ha'e  been  forgi'en,  0; 
For  thoy  came  on  him  in  armour  bright, 
As  alane  he  cross'd  the  green,  0. 

21     "Oh,  Gude  forgi'e  you,  my  auld  f;ither. 
For  the  ill  you've  made  me  dree,  0 ; 
For  yc'vc  killed  Willie,  the  widow's  son, 
And  ho  v.-ould  have  married  me,  0." 

25     She  tum'd  her  back  unto  the  room, 
Tier  face  unto  tho  wa',  0 ; 
And  with  a  deep  and  heavy  sigh, 
Her  heart  it  brake  in  twa,  0. 
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CLERK  SAUNDERS. 

First  published  liy  Sir  Walter  Scott,  I[instrcl'<i/  of  the  ScoKkli 
Border,  vol.  iii.,  p.  17.">. 

"  This  romantic  ballacl,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "  is  taken  from  Mr, 
Herd's  MSS.,  with  several  corrections  from  a  shorter  and  more  im- 
perfect copJ^  in  the  same  volume,  and  one  or  two  conjectural 
emendatious  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stanzas.  The  resemblance  of 
the  conclusion  to  the  ballad  bci^inninr,',  '  There  came  a  ghost  to 
Margaret's  door,'  will  strike  every  reader.  The  tale  is  uncommonly 
wild  and  beautiful,  and  apparently  very  correct.  The  custom  of  the 
passing  bell  is  still  kept  np  in  many  villages  in  Scotland.  The 
sexton  goes  through  the  town  ringing  a  small  bell,  and  announcing 
the  death  of  the  departed,  and  the  time  of  the  funeral.  The  three 
concluding  verses  have  been  recovered  since  the  lirst  edition  of  this 
work  ;  and  I  am  inibrmcd  by  the  reciter,  that  it  was  usual  to  separate 
from  the  rest  that  part  of  the  ballad  which  foUov.'s  the  death  of  the 
lovers,  as  belonging  to  another  story.  For  this,  however,  there 
seems  no  necessity,  as  other  authorities  give  the  whole  as  a  complete 
tale. " 

A  second  version  was  published  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  Popular 
Ballads,  kc,  vol.  i.,  p.  SO,  "which,  though  of  inferior  beauty,  is  not 
the  less  valuable,  as  illusfcr.ating  the  transmutations  to  which  tradi- 
tionary song  is  inevitably  subjected." 

"Nothing,"  says  Jamieson,  "coxud  have  been  better  imagined 
tlian  the  circumstance  in  ]\Ir.  Scott's  copy,  of  killing  Clerk  Saunders 
while  his  mistress  was  asleep  (stanza  1.3)  ;  nor  can  anything  be  more 
natural  or  pathetic  than  the  two  stanzas  that  follow.  They  might 
have  charmed  a  wliole  volume  of  bad  poetry  against  the  ravages  of 
time  ;  in  Mr.  Scott's  volumes  they  shine  but  like  pearls  among 
diamonds." 

Jamicpon's  version  was,  as  he  states,  mainly  "transmitted  by 
Mrs.  Arrott,  of  Aberbrothick."  Stanzas  1  and  2  are  thence  taken, 
"because,"  as  stated  by  ilotborwell,  "they  supply  infoi-mation  as 
to  the  rank  in  society  respectively  licld  by  these  ill-fated  lovers; 
and  by  hinting  at  tlie  scholastic  acquirements  of  Clerk  Saunders, 
they  prepare  us  for  the  casuistry  by  which  he  seeks  to  i-econcile 
May  J.Iargaret's  conscience  to  a  most  Jesuitical  oath."  For  verses 
extracted  from  Jamieson's  version,  see  following  ballad. 

A  third  version  of  Part  T.  was  published  by  Kinloch — Ancient 
Scottish  Ballads,  p.  233— and  is  there  styled  "the  North  Country 
version  of  this  ])opular  and  pathetic  ballad."  It  is  followed  by  an 
imperfect  copy  of  "  Sweet  William  and  I\Iay  Margaret,"  which  Mr. 
Kinloch  confounds  with  the  coucluding  portion  of  Scott's  version  of 
this  present  ballad. 

A  fourth  version,  named  "Clerk  Sandy,"  was  published  l)y  Buchan, 
Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs,  &c.,  vok  i.,  p.  160. 

Scott's  version  is  greatly  superior  to  any  of  the  others,  and  is  here 
generally  followed;   but  stanzas  10,   12,  17,  and  18,  of  the  prcseut 
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co'lated  version,  are  either  wholly  or  partly  derived  from  Kinloch's  ; 
and  stauzas  21,  22,  23,  from  Euchan's  versions,  above  referred  to. 

Part  I.  resembles  the  preceding  ballad,  and  has  its  counterpart 
ill  the  Swedish  ballad,  "Den  Grymma  Brcdern,"  Svenska  Folk- 
Visor,  No.  86  (translated  in  Literature  and  JRomance  of  North 
Europe,  p.  519)  ;  and  in  the  Si)anish  ballad,  "  De  la  Blanca  Miiia," 
in  the  Homanccro  de  Amberes. 

Part  11.  resembles  the  ballad  Vihich  folloAvs,  and  "  Aage  og  Else," 
Grundlvig,  No.  GO  (translated  by  Pvobert  Buchanan,'  in  Ballad 
Stories  of  the  Affections,  from  the  Scandinavian,  p.  11"2). 

Variations  to  stanzas  3-i  and  35,  from  the  following  ballad — 
*'  Sweet  William's  Ghost" — are  noted  rmder  those  stanzas,  p.  48. 

PART  I. 

1  Clerk  Salt^^ders  was  an  carl's  son, 

He  lived  upon  the  salt  sea  strand ; 
Jlay  Margaret  was  a  king's  danglitcr, 
She  lived  away  in  upj^cr  land. 

2  Clerk  Saunders  was  an  earl's  son, 

lie  was  wecl  learn'd  at  the  schcel ; 

May  Margaret  v>-as  a  king's  daugliter; — 

They  baith  did  lo'e  each  itlicr  weel. 

3  Clerk  Saunders  and  May  ]Margaret 

Walk'd  fondly  o'er  j-on  garden  green  ; 
And  sad  and  heavy  Avas  the  love 

That  fell  the  Clerk  and  May  between. 

4  "A  bed,  a  bed,"  Clerk  Saunders  said, 

"  A  bed,  fair  Jfay,  for  you  and  me  !  " 
*'  F3'e  na,  fyc  na,"  waid  iMay  J.Iargarct, 
'*  Till  ance  that  we  twa  married  be. 

5  "  For  in  may  come  my  seven  brothers, 

V.'itli  torches  burning  red  and  bright; 
They'll  say — '  "\Vc  lia'c  but  ae  sister. 
And,  behold,  she's  sleeping  with  a  kniglit!'" 

G     "  Tlicn  take  the  brand  frae  out  my  hand, 
Anil  with  it  f>low]y  lift  the  pin  ; 
And  you  iijay  swear,  and  safe  your  aitli, 
Ye  never  let  Cl'jrk  Sauiiders  in. 

7     "  And  take  a  napkin  in  your  hand, 
And  tie  up  baith  your  boimie  een ; 
And  you  may  swear,  and  safe  your  aitli, 
Ye  saw  me  na  since  late  yestreen." 
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8  It  M'as  about  tlio  niidiiiglit  hour, 

Wlicn  soundly  tlicy  asleep  were  laid, 
Tlnit  in  and  canio  licr  seven  brothers, 
Witli  torclies  burning;  bright  and  rod. 

9  When  in  and  came  her  seven  brothers, 

With  torelies  burning  red  and  bright, 
They  said — "  Wc  ha'c  but  ae  sister. 

And  behold  her  sleeping  with  a  knight  I" 

10  Oh,  out  it  si^eaks  the  hrst  of  them, 

"  Wc  will  awa  and  let  them  be;" 

Tlien  out  it  speaks  the  second  of  them, 

"  His  father  has  nac  mair  but  he." 

11  And  out  and  spake  the  third  of  them, 

"  I  wot  that  they  are  lovers  dear  ;  " 
And  out  and  spake  the  fourtli  of  them, 

"They  ha'o  been  in  love  this  mony  a  year." 

12  Then  out  it  speaks  the  fifth  of  them, 

"  It  were  a  sin  to  do  them  ill ; " 
Then  out  it  spake  the  sixth  of  them, 
"  'Twere  shame  a  sleeping  man  to  kill." 

13  Then  up  and  gat  the  seventh  of  them, 

And  never  a  word  spake  he  ; 
Cut  he  has  striped  his  bright  brown  brand 
Out  through  Clerk  Saunders'  fair  bodye, 

11     Clerk  Saunders  he  started,  and  Margaret  she  turn'd 
Into  his  arms,  as  asleep  she  lay ; 
And  sad  and  silent  was  the  night 
That  was  atween  these  lovers  twae. 

15     And  she  lay  still  and  sleeped  sound, 

Until  the  day  began  to  daw  ; 

Then  kindly  to  him  she  did  say, 

"  It  is  time,  true  love,  you  were  awa." 

10  But  he  lay  still,  as  sleeping  sound, 

Albeit  the  sun  began  to  sheen; 
S!ie  looked  atween  her  and  the  wall, 
And  dull  and  drumlie  were  his  een. 

17     ]\Iay  Margaret  turn'd  the  blankets  down, 
The  sheet  she  turn'd  it  to  the  wall; 
And  when  she  saw  his  bluidy  wound. 
Her  tears  they  bitterly  did  fall. 
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18  '•  Oh,  wae  be  to  ye,  my  fause  brothers, 

Ay,  and  an  ill  death  may  ye  dee. 
Ye  have  slain  Clerk  Saumkrs,  my  true  love, 
That  loved  and  would  ha'c  Ave'dded  me." 

19  Then  in  and  came  her  father  dear; 

Said — "  Margaret,  let  your  mourning  be; 
I'll  carry  the  dead  corpse  to  the  clay, 
And  then  come  back  and  comfort  thee." 

20  "  Comfort  ye  weel  yonr  seven  sons. 

For  comforted  v/ill  I  never  be ; 
I  ween  'twas  neither  knave  nor  lowu 
"Was  in  the  bow'r  last  night  with  me." 

21  "  Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  my  daughter  dct;r, 

Oh,  liush,  and  let  your  mourning  be; 
I'll  wed  you  to  a  higher  match 

Than  e'er  his  father's  son  could  be." 

22  ''  Wed  well,  wed  well  your  seven  sons, 

I  wish  ill  wedded  they  may  be; 
For  they  have  kill'd  my  ain  true  love, 
Wha  loved  and  would  ha'c  wedded  me. 

23  "  Wed  well,  wed  well  yonr  f-evcn  Fons, 

But  ill  deaths  may  the  dastards  dee; 
For  they  have  slain  my  ain  true  love, 
And  wedded  shall  I  never  be." 

Taut  II. 

2  i     The  clinking  bell  gaed  through  the  town, 
Tlic  corpse  was  laid  in  kindred  clay ; 
And  the  ghost  at  Margaret's  window  stood 
An  hour  before  the  dawn  of  day. 

2j     "  Oh,  if  ye  sleep,  then  Avake,  Margaret, 
Or  if  ye  wake,  then  list  to  me; 
Give  me  my  faith  and  troth  again, 
I  wot,  true  love,  I  gave  to  thee." 

20     "  Your  faith  and  trotli  ye  shall  never  got, 
Xor  our  true  love  sliall  never  twin. 
Until  yc  come  within  my  bow'r, 

And  kiss  me  ance  mair  cheek  and  chin." 

27     "  My  mouth  it  is  full  cold,  Margaret, 

Itssnicll  is  now  both  rank  and  Strang; 
And  if  I  kiss  thy  comely  mouth, 
Thy  days  of  life  will  not  be  Jang. 
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28  ''  (Ml,  cocks  arc  crowing  a  merry  niidniglit; 

I  wot,  llio  wild-fowls  are  boding  day  ; 
Give  mc  my  faith  and  troth  again, 
And  let  inc  fare  upon  my  way. 

29  "  Oh,  cocks  are  crowing  a  mcrr}^  midnight; 

I  wot,  the  wild-fowls  arc  boding  day; 
The  psalms  of  heaven  Avill  soon  be  sung, 
And  I  ere  now  will  be  missed  away." 

30  Then  she  has  ta'cn  a  crystal  waud, 

She  has  strokcn  her  troth  thereon. 
And  given  it  out  at  the  shot  window, 
With  mony  a  sigh  and  heavy  groan. 

SI     "  T  thank  yc,  Marg'ret,  I  thank  yc,  Marg'rot, 
And  aye  I  thank  yc  licartilie ; 
If  ever  the  dead  come  for  the  quick, 
Be  sure,  Marg'ret,  I'll  come  for  tlicc." 

d2     She  waited  not  for  gown  nor  hose. 

Nor  yet  for  shoon,  to  put  them  on ; 
But  up  she  got  and  follow'd  him, 
And  to  the  kirkyard  she  has  gone. 

33     She  climb'd  the  wall  and  follow'd  him 
Into  the  kirkyard  all  alone  ; 
Then  stood  beside  his  new-made  grave, 
And  thus  she  made  her  heavy  moan  : 

oi     "  Is  there  ony  room  at  your  head,  Saunders? 
I;s  there  ony  room  at  your  feet? 
Or  ony  room  at  your  side,  Saunders, 
"Where  fain,  fain  I  would  sleep?  "  * 

35     "  There  is  nae  room  at  my  head,  r>iarg"rct, 
And  there  is  nae  room  at  my  feet; 
]My  bed  it  is  full  lowly  now  : 

Amang  the  hungry  worms  I  sleep. f 

SG     "  Cauld  mould  it  is  my  covering  now, 
And  cauld  mould  my  winding  sheet: 
The  dew  it  falls  nae  sooner  down, 
Than  my  resting-place  is  ^yeet. 

*  "  Wherein  tliat  I  may  cre''p." 

t  "  Tbcro  's  nae  room  at  my  side,  JIarg'ret, 
My  coffin's  made  so  meet" 
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37     "  But  plait  a  wand  of  bomiie  birk, 

And  lay  the  wand  upon  my  breast ; 
And  shed  a  tear  upon  my  grave, 
And  wish  ye  for  my  saul  gude  rest. 

83     "  And  fair  IMarg'ret,  and  rare  Marg'ret, 
And  fair  Marg'ret  of  vcritie, 
If  ever  ye  love  another  man, 
Never  love  liim  as  ye  did  me." 

39     Tlien  np  and  crew  the  railk-wliite  cock, 
And  up  and  loudly  crew  tlie  gray ; 
Her  lover  vanish'd  in  the  air, 

And  she  gaed  sadly  weeping  awaj'. 


WIT  AT  NEED. 


The  following  verses  are  takcu  from  Jamieson's  version  of  "  Clerk 
Saunders,"  into  wb.ich  the}' appear  to  have  boon  introduced  errone- 
ously by  some  reciier,  as  siniihir  verges  occur  a]>art  in  Danish  (Danskc, 
v.,  No.  204,  and  Aricklsson,  I.,  35S).  They  also  resemble  the 
Scotish  song,  "  Hame  cam'  our  gudemau  at  e'en,"  first  ]irinted  by 
Herd  (vol.  ii.,  p.  74),  and  one  of  the  same  description  in  the  Danish 
(K'urnpe  Viser,  p.  709),  translated  by  Jamieson,  in  Northern  Antl- 
ijitkins,  p.  424,  where  it  appears  under  the  heading  given  above.  Tlie 
two  last  lines  of  stanzas  2  and  5  are  here  added  to  till  up  the  hiatus 
of  the  original ;  and  the  lirst  word  of  stanzas  3  and  G  is  in  conse- 
quence altered  from  "  But "  to  "Then."  The  second  lines  of  stanzas 
2  and  5  are  somewhat  nonsensical. 

1  "Oir,  tell  us,  tell  us.  May  Margaret, 

And  dinua  to  us  lein,'- 
Oh,  wha  is  aught  j'on  noble  steed, 
That  stands  your  stable  in?" 

2  "  The  steed  is  mine,  and  it  may  be  tliiiic, 

To  ride  v.dien  ye  ride  on  hie ; 
But  I  am  sick,  and  very,  very  sick, 
And  as  sick  as  I  can  be. 

3  "Then  awa,  awa,  my  bauld  brethren, 

Awa  and  mak'  nae  din; 
For  I  am  as  sick  a  lady  tlic  niclit, 
As  e'er  lay  a  bow'r  within." 

•"I^in:"  tooonrnal.  The  worJudctlby  Jiimiosoii  in  "If^n,"  wliichho  thufi  pxpla'ns! 
—"The  l<>nii  Mnn'  here  incanH  to  flop  or  hesitale,  iiid  is  used  in  tl;o  sumo  Htiiso 
by  r.rowne  in  IiIh  /inlnniiiiif  Puxtmiils.  It  sccui-i  to  be  the  same  witii  the  old 
tugli'  h  ouU  ScoltiHh  'bliu,'  to  ccuse  or  Btop." 
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"  Oh,  tell  us,  tell  ns.  May  Margavct, 

And  (liima  to  us  loin, 
Oh,  wha  is  au!j;ht  yon  noble  hawk 

That  stands  your  kitchen  in?" 

"  The  hawk  is  mine,  and  it  may  be  tliiuo, 
To  hawk  when  ye  hawk  in  hie  ; 

But  I  am  sick,  and  very,  very  sick, 
And  as  sick  as  I  can  be. 

"  Then  awa,  awa,  my  bauld  brethren, 

Awa  and  mak'  nae  din; 
I'm  ane  of  the  sickest  ladies  this  nicht, 

That  e'er  lay  bow'r  within," 

"  Oh,  tell  us,  tell  us.  May  Margaret, 

And  dinna  to  us  lein, 
Oh,  wha  is  that,  IMay  JNIargaret, 

You  and  the  wall  between?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  my  bow'r-maiden,"  she  says, 

"  As  sick  as  sick  can  be ; 
Oh,  it  is  my  bow'r-maiden,"  she  says, 

"  And  she's  tlirice  as  sick  as  me." 

"We  ha'e  been  east,  and  we've  been  west, 

And  low  beneath  the  moon; 
But  all  the  bow'r-women  e'er  we  saw 

liadna  soud  buckles  in  their  shoou." 


SWEET  WILLIAM'S  GHOST. 

First  printed  by  Eamsay  in  the  Tm  Table.  Miscellany.  Mother- 
well turiiished  a  second  version,  under  the  title  of  "  William  and 
Marjorie,"  in  the  MuMrehi],  p.  ISl)  ;  and  Kinloch  a  third,  under  tlio 
title  of  "Sweet  WiUiam  and  May  Margaret,"  in  Ancient  ScoUii/i 
Balladfi,  p.  241. 

The  present  copy  is  collated  from  all  three,  but  omits  two  stanza^, 
corresponding  to  stanzas  34  and  .3.3  of  "  Clerk  Saunders  "  (p.  48),  to 
which  they  ajipear  properly  to  belong.  These  stanzas  are  given  by 
Ilamsay,  but  are  omitted  by  botli  Motherwell  and  Kinloch. 

Ramsay's  version  Ijcgins  with  lines  3  and  4;  and  the  stanza  is  com- 
]ileted  with  the  following  lines: — 

"  And  ayfi  lio  tirloti  at  the  pin, 
But  auswoi-  niado  nhe  nano," 

which,  followed  as  they  are  by  questions  almost  identical  with  those 
jiropouuded  in  stanza  2 -licre  printed  from  Kinlojli's  version— i-! 
ir.anifestly  inconsi-steut. 
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1  As  Lady  Marg'ret  sat  in  her  bow'r, 

In  her  bow'r  all  alone, 
There  came  a  ghost  to  her  bow'r  door, 
With  many  a  grievous  groan. 

2  " Oh,  is  it  my  father?  oh,  is  it  my  mother? 

Or  is  it  my  brother  John  ? 
Or  is  it  sweet  "William,  my  ain  true  love, 
To  Scotland  new  come  home  ?  " 

3  "  It  is  not  your  father,  it  is  not  yom"  mother, 

It  is  not  your  brother  John ; 
But  it  is  sweet  William,  j'our  ain  true  love-, 
To  Scotland  new  come  home." 

4  "  Ha'e  ye  brought  me  any  fine  things, 

Any  new  thing  for  to  wear? 
Or  ha'e  ye  brought  a  braid  of  lace 
To  snood  up  my  gowden  hair?" 

5  "  I've  brought  ye  nae  line  things  at  all, 

Nor  any  new  thing  to  wear, 
Nor  ha'e  I  brought  ye  a  braid  of  lace 
To  snood  up  your  gowden  hair. 

6  '•  But  sweet  Marg'ret!  0  dear  Marg'ret! 

I  pray  thee,  speak  to  me; 
Give  me  my  faith  and  troth,  Marg'ret, 
As  I  gave  it  to  thee." 

7  "  Thy  faith  and  troth  thou's  never  get. 

Nor  will  I  with  thoe  twin. 
Till  that  thou  come  within  my  bow'r, 
And  kiss  me  cheek  and  chin." 

8  "  My  lips  they  are  sae  bitter,"  he  says, 

"My  breath  it  is  sae  Strang; 
If  you  get  ac  kiss  of  my  clay-cau!d  lips. 
Your  days  will  not  be  laug. 

9  "0  sweet  Marg'ret !  0  dear  Marg'ret! 

0  JIarg'ret  of  veritio. 
Give  me  my  faith  and  troth  again. 
As  I  gave  them  to  thee." 

10     "Thy  faith  and  troth  thou's  never  getl 
Fast  to  them  will  I  cling, 
Till  you  take  ine  to  yonder  kirk, 
And  wed  me  witli  a  ring." 
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11  '•  Do  you  not  SCO  iny  cliceks,  ]\Iarg-'rct, 

Siie  sunken  and  sae  wan? 
Do  yon  not  see,  my  clear  Marg'ret, 
I  am  nao  earthly  man? 

12  "  ^ly  body  lies  in  yon  kirkyard, 

Close  by  tlic  rolling  sea; 
And  it  is  but  my  j^host,  IMarg-'rct, 
That's  speaking  now  to  thee. 

13  "  Tlien  sweet  I\[arg'ret!  0  dear  Marg'ret ! 

I  ]>ray  thee,  for  charitie, 
To  give  mc  back  mj^  faith  and  troth, 
As  I  gave  them  to  thee." 

14  ''  Your  faith  and  troth  ye  shall  not  get, 

Nor  will  I  twin  with  thee, 
Till  ye  tell  me  of  heaven's  joys, 
Or  hell's  pains,  how  they  be." 

15  "  The  joys  of  heaven  I  wot  not  of, 

The  pains  of  hell  I  dree; 
But  I  hear  the  cocks  begin  to  craw, 
Sae  I  must  hence  frac  thee. 

IG     "The  cocks  are  crawing,  dear  Marg'ret, 
The  cocks  are  crawing  again; 
The  dead  must  now  part  frac  the  quick, 
And  sae  I  must  be  gane." 

17     No  more  the  ghost  to  Marg'ret  said. 
But  with  a  grievous  groan 
l^vanished  in  a  cloud  of  mist. 
And  left  her  all  <alone. 

13     Now  she  has  kilted  her  robes  of  green 
A  piece  below  her  knee, 
And  all  the  live-lang  winter  niglit 
The  dead  corp  follow'd  she. 

19  She  follow'd  high,  she  follow'd  low, 

To  yonder  kirkyard  lone. 
And  there  the  deep  grave  open'd  up, 
vVnd  "William  he  sank  down. 

20  '■  Oh,  what  three  things  are  these,  William, 

That  stand  here  at  j-our  head  ?  " 
"  Oh,  it 's  three  maidens,  sweet  ^Marg'ret, 
I  promised  once  to  wed," 
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22     "Oil,  what  three  things  are  these,  William, 
Tiiat  stand  close  at  your  side?" 
"  Oil,  it  is  three  babies,  Marg'ret, 
Tiiat  these  three  maidens  had." 

!?;■>     "  Oh,  v>-hat  three  tilings  are  these,  "William, 
That  lye  close  at  yourl'eet?" 
"Oh,  it  is  three  hell-hounds,  Marg'ret, 
Waiting  my  saul  to  keep." 

24     Tiicn  she  's  ta'en  up  her  white,  white  hand, 
And  struck  him  on  the  breast, 
"  Have  there  again  your  faith  and  troth, 
And  I  wish  your  saul  good  rest," 


THE  CLEIIKS  OF  OXENFORD. 

Abiidf^ed,  and  slightly  emendated,  from  Euchan's  Anc'wnt  Ballads, 
&.C.,  voL  i.,  p.  2S1. 

-Mr.  Buchan  (note,  p.  319)  describes  the  two  clerks  as  "sons  of 
the  Laird  of  Oxcnford,"  in  the  county  of  Mid-Lotliian;  the  jilace, 
"  EilLsbur}',"  as  "a  famous  tov/n,  at  that  time  celebrated  for  its 
seminaries  of  learning;"  and  the  period,  to  "  have  been  in  the  time 
of  the  feudal  law." 

!Mr.  Chambers  jjrints  the  ballad  under  the  title  of  "  The  Clerk's  Twa 
Rons  o'  Owsenford — Part  First,"  Scottish  Ballads,  p.  345,  and  states 
it  to  be  "  chielly  taken  from  the  recitation  of  the  editor's  grand- 
mother (who  learned  it,  when  a  girl,  nearly  seventy  years  ago 
[about  17G0],  from  Miss  Anne  Gray,  resident  at  Xeid'path  Castle, 
Peeblcshire) ;  some  additional  stanzas,  and  a  few  various  readings, 
being  adopted  from  a  less  perfect,  and  far  less  poetical  copy,  published 
in  Mr.  Euchan's  Aiiclcnt  and  Modern  Ballads."  The  reader  may, 
however,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  ballad,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Chambers,  is  almost  identical  v.ith  the  stanzas  here  given  from 
Iklr.  Euchan's  ballad ;  but  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  is  transferred  by 
him  from  "Eillsbury"  to  "Parish,"  or,  as  he  notes  it,  "Paris," — 
which  latter  is  not,  however,  within  a  day's  journey  or  sail  of  Oxen- 
ford,  in  Mid-Lothiau.  Oxcnf.jrd  gave  the  title  of  Viscount— now 
dormant— to  one  of  the  MacgiU  family,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It 
is  now  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stair. 

Mr.  Chambers's  "Second  Part"  contains  two  stanzas  slightly 
altered  from  Mr.  Euchan's  ballad ;  the  others,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  tliree  additional  stanzas,  being  almost  iilcntical  with  "'J'lie 
Wife  of  Tshcr'a  Well,"  first  published  in  Scott  s  Miiistrclxij. 

'Die  ballads  tlius  iniitcd  were  regarded  by  Professor  Aytoun — 
Ballada  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  110— as  ciuite  distinct;  and  even 
Mr.  Chambers  virtually  admits  it,   when  ne  refers  to   "the  great 
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fuperioriiy  of  what  folloios  over  what  (joes  before" — i.e.,  of  "Part 
•Second"  over  "  Piirt  First;"  and  to  "  the  latter  portion  as  in  a  great 
measure  hulependent  of  the  other."  The  extracts  are  quoted  in  italics 
as  given  by  Professor  Cliild,  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  vol.  ii., 
p.  G3 ;  the  last-named  editor  addiii'4  his  opinion,  "  that  the  two  parts 
originally  had  no  connection,  [butj  were  arltitrarily  united,  to  suit  the 
mirjjoses  of  some  unscrnyiuloua  rha])Sodist. "  He  also  mentions  that 
•'there  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  resemblance  between  this  ballad  and 
tlie  German  ballad,  'Das  Schloss  in  Oesterrich,'  found  in  most  of 
U'.'?.  Oerman  collections,  and  in  Swedish  and  Danish." 

1  T  \vrr.T,  siii'5  to  you  a  waoful  ^an,£>*, 

Will  grieve  your  lieart  full  sair, 
How  the  twa  bonnie  clerks  of  Oxcnford 
Went  afTto  learn  their  lear. 

2  Their  father  loved  them  very  wcel, 

Their  motlier  meikle  mair, 
And  they  sent  them  on  to  Billsbury 
To  learn  deeper  lear, 

3  They  hadna  been  in  Billsbury 

.\  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
Till  the  mayor's  twa  daughters  of  Billsbury 
On  them  their  loves  did  lay, 

4  And  aye  as  the  twa  clerks  sat  and  wrote, 

The  ladies  sew'd  and  sang; 
There  was  mair  mirth  in  that  chamber 
Than  in  all  Ferrol's  land. 

b    But  word  has  gane  to  the  haughty  mayor, 
As  o'er  his  lands  he  rade, 
That  the  twa  bonnie  clerks  of  Oxenford 
His  daughters  had  betray'd. 

G     "Oh,  liave  they  betray'd  my  danglitcrs  dear, 
The  heirs  of  all  my  land  ? 
Then  the  morn,  ere  I  eat  or  drink, 
I'll  hang  them  with  my  hand." 

7  Then  he  has  ta'en  the  twa  bonnie  clerks, 

Bound  them  frae  tap  to  tae, 
Till  the  reddest  bluid  within  their  veins 
Out  o'er  their  nails  did  gae. 

8  Then  word  has  gane  to  Oxenford, 

Frae  the  clerks  in  prison  Strang, 

That  ere  the  morn  at  twelve  o'clock, 

The  mayor  he  would  them  hang. 
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9     Then  up  spake  Lacly  Oxeriford, 
While  tears  fell  last  and  free — 
"  0  husband,  take  good  store  of  gold, 
And  let  them  borrow'd  be. 

10  '•  0  husband,  take  good  store  of  gold. 

And  bring  them  bad:  with  thee; 
But  if  you  get  not  liynde  Henry, 
Bring  Gilbert  hamo  to  nir"." 

11  Out  then  spake  auld  Oxen  ford, 

A  waefiil  man  was  he — 
"Your  strange  wish  it  does  me  surprise, 
They  are  baith  alike  to  mc." 

12  Oh,  sweetly  sang  the  niglitiugale, 

As  she  sat  on  the  wand; 
But  sair,  sair  mouru'd  Oxenford, 
As  he  gaed  to  the  strand. 

13  Wlien  lie  came  to  the  prison  Strang, 

He  rade  it  round  about, 
And  at  a  little  sliot-window 
His  sons  were  looking  out. 

14  "Oh,  lye  ye  there,  my  sons,"  he  said, 

"  For  oxen  or  for  kye? 
Or  for  a  cast  of  deav-bught  love. 
Do  ye  in  prison  Ij-e  ?  " 

15  '"We  lye  not  here,  father,"  tliey  .said, 

"For  oxen  or  for  kye; 
But  for  a  cast  of  dear-bought  love, 
^Ye  are  condemned  to  die." 

16  "  Oh,  borrow  us,  borrow  us,  father, 

For  the  love  we  bear  to  thee! " 
"Oh,  never  fear,  my  bonnie  sons, 
Weel  burro w'd  yc  shall  be." 

17  Tlion  he  has  gane  to  the  haughty  nuiyor, 

And  hail'd  liim  oourteouslie — 
"Good  day,  good  day,  good  Billsbury, 
God  make  you  safe  and  free  ! 

18  "Good  day,  good  day,  good  Billsbury, 

A  boon  I  crave  frao  thee." 
Come,  sit  yc  down,  brave  Oxenford, 
What  is  your  will  witli  me?" 
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19  "  Will  ye  ^i'e  me  my  sons  ngain, 

For  <;i)l(l  or  yet  for  fee? 
\ViIl  yc  gi'e  mo  my  sons  again 
For's  sake  that  died  on  tree?  " 

20  "  I  \vinna  gi'e  yc  your  sons  again, 

For  gold  nor  yet  for  fee; 
But  if  yc  staj'  a  little  while, 
Ye'll  see  them  baith  hang'd  hie." 

21  In  then  came  the  mayor's  daughters, 

With  kirtle,  coat  alone; 
Their  eyes  they  sparkled  like  the  gold, 
As  they  tripp'd  o'er  the  stone. 

22  "Oil,  will  ye  gi'e  us  onr  loves,  father, 

For  gold  or  yet  for  fee? 
Or  will  ye  take  our  own  sweet  lives, 
And  let  our  true  loves  be?  " 

23  He  's  ta'on  a  whip  into  his  hand, 

And  lash'd  them  wondrous  sair ; 
"  Gae  to  your  bow'rs,  ye  vile  leiiians, 
Ye'll  never  see  them  mair." 

2t     Then  out  and  spake  auld  Oxenford, 
A  waeiul  man  was  he — 
"  Gang  to  your  bow'rs,  ye  lily  flowers, 
For,  oh,  this  maunna  be." 

25     Then  out  and  spake  him  hynde  Ilemie  — 
"  Come  here,  Janet,  to  me  ; 
Will  ye  gi'e  me  my  faith  and  troth, 
And  love,  as  I  gave  thee?  " 

20     "Oh,  ye  sliall  ha'e  your  faith  and  troth. 
With  God's  blessing  and  mine  !  " 
And  twenty  times  she  kiss'd  his  mouth, 
Her  father  looking  on. 

27  Then  out  and  spake  him  gay  Gilbert — 

"Come  here,  Marg'ret,  to  me; 
Will  yc  gi'e  me  my  faith  and  troth. 
And  love,  as  I  gave  thee?" 

28  "  Yes,  ye  shall  get  j^our  faith  and  troth, 

W^ith  God's  blessing  and  mine  !" 
And  twenty  times  she  kiss'd  his  mouth. 
Her  father  looking  on. 
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20     "  Ye'll  take  aff  your  twa  black  hats, 
And  lay  them  on  that  stone, 
Tliat  naue  may  ken  that  ye  are  clerks 
When  ye  are  putten  down." 

SO     The  bonnie  clerks  tliey  died  that  morn, 
Their  loves  died  lang  ere  noon; 
And  baith  their  fathers  and  mothers  died 
For  sorrow  very  soon. 

31     Six  of  the  souls  went  up  to  heaven, 
(I  wish  sae  ma}-  we  a' !) 
But  the  cruel  mayor  Avent  down  to  hell, 
Forjudging  unjust  law. 


THE  WIFE  OF  USHER'S  WELL. 

From  Scott's  Minstrehy,  vol.  ill.,  p.  25S. 

Stanza  -1  is  adapted  from  Euchan's  ballad,  "  The  Clerks  of  Oxen- 
ford  ;''  and  stanza  5  from  Chambers's  ballad,  "  The  Clerk's  Twa  Sons 
o'  Owsenford — Part  Second." 

The  explanatory  notes  [marked  S.]  are  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

1  Tiii:i;K  lived  a  wife  at  Usher's  Well, 

And  a  v\-cruthy  wife  was  slie; 
Siic  had  three  stout  and  stalwart  sons, 
And  sent  ti'.om  o'er  the  sea. 

2  They  hadna  been  a  week  from  lier, 

A  week  but  barely  ane, 
When  word  came  back  to  the  carlinc  wife, 
That  lier  three  sons  were  gane. 

0     Th^y  hadna  been  a  week  from  her, 
A  week  but  barely  three, 
When  word  came  to  the  carline  wife, 
Tiiat  her  sons  she'd  never  sec : 

4     That  they  were  learning  a  deeper  lear, 
And  at  a  higher  schule; 
But  them  hIic  wou'd  never  sec  again. 
Oil  the  holy  days  of  Yule. 
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5     "I  wish  the  wind  may  never  cease,* 
Nor  liKhes-|'  in  the  Hood, 
Till  my  tliree  sons  come  Iiame  to  mo 
In  earthly  flesli  and  blood." 

0     It  fell  abont  the  Martinmas, 

When  nights  arc  lang  and  mirk, 
The  carlinc  wife's  three  sons  came  hamo, 
And  their  hats  were  of  the  birk. 

7     It  neither  c,rew  in  syke  nor  ditch, 
Nor  yet  in  ony  shcugh; 
But  at  the  gates  of  Paradise 
That  birk  grev/  fair  encnch.$ 


8     "Blow  lip  the  lire,  my  maidens,  and 
Bring  water  from  the  well; 
For  all  my  house  shall  feast  this  night. 
Since  my  three  sons  are  well. 

'.I     "  Oh,  eat  and  drink,  my  merry  men  all, 
The  better  shall  ye  fare; 
For  my  three  sons  they  are  come  hams 
To  me  for  evcrmair," 

10     And  she  has  made  to  them  abed, 
Slie  's  made  it  large  and  v/ide; 
And  she  's  ta'en  licr  mantle  her  about, 
Sat  down  at  the  bjdside. 


11     Up  then  crew  the  red,  red  cock. 
And  up  and  crew  the  gray;_ 
The  eldest  to  the  youngest  said — 
"  'Tis  time  we  were  away." 

I'J     The  cock  he  hadna  craw'd  but  ancc. 
At  dawning  of  the  day, 
When  tl;e  eldest  to  the  youngest  said— 
"  Brother,  we  must  away." 

•  The  Ecuse  of  tliis  ver.«a  is  obscuve,  owius  probably  to  corruption  by  reciters.  [3  ] 
t  Subseauent    eUito-.s    haya    changoil   "a,shea"   to    "  fa:<hes,"    "freshes,"   and 
"ireshetB. 

1  The  uotioa,  tliat  I'.n  souls  of  the  Kessad  wear  garlands,  seems  to  bo  of  Jewish 
oiifin.  At  Icust.  in  tho  "M.ias>book,"  tliere  is  a  Rabbinical  tradition  to  that 
effect.— See  Jcuish  Tradiihns,  abihlged/rom  liuxtorf,  London,  1732,  vol  ii.,  p.  19.  \> 
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13  "The  cock  doth  ciaw,  the  day  doth  daw, 

The  channeriii'"  worm  doth  chide; 
If  we  be  miss'd  out  of  our  place, 
A  sair  pain  we  maun  bide.f 

14  "  Then  fare  ye  weel,  my  mother  dear! 

Farcweel  to  barn  and  byre  ! 
And  fare  ye  weel,  the  bonnie  lass 
That  hindles  my  mother's  fire!" 


LEE  SOME  BE  AND. 


From  Euclian's  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs,  vol.  i.,  p.  41;  with 
the  exception  of  verse  2,  which  is  inserted  from  a  kindred  portion  of 
"The  Brave  Earl  Brand  and  the  Kinor  of  Endand's  Dauohter," 

•in  O  CD  o  ' 

p.  62. 

Stanza  1  describes  "  au  unco,"  or  wonderful  "  land,"  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  "  better  land,"  or  "oe."— i.  e.,  island— of  ""Kibolt 
and  Guldborg,"  as  described  in  stanzas  3  to  9  inclusive,  of  the  version 
translated  by  Jamieson. 

Stanzas  3  to  S  inclusive,  represent  ten  stanzas  of  the  oridnal,  here 
abridged  to  avoid  repetition  and  some  objectionable  details.  These 
stanzas  bear  some  resemblance  to,  but  are  more  ample  in  narrative 
than,  the  portion  of  "  The  Brave  Earl  Brand,"  &c.,  above  referred  to. 

The  succeeding  seven  stanzas  are  omitted  entirelj-,  because  they 
merely  represent— and  that  in  a  very  corrupt  form — several  stanzas 
of  "  Herr  Mrdelvold,"  and  similar  Danish  and  S\vedish  ballads. 

In  the  Scandinavian  ballad,  the  hero  takes  his  lady's  gold  em- 
broidered shoe,  and  hastes  to  a  distant  rill  in  search  of  water  to 
fjuench  her  thirst;  but  nlicn  he  reaches  it,  two  nightingales  sing  to 
him  of  the  death  of  the  lady  and  her  two  new-born  iiifivuts.  He 
returns  ;  finds  them  dead ;  buries  them ;  fixes  his  sword  against  a 
tree  or  stone,  and  drives  the  blade  through  his  heart.  Two  versions 
of  this  ballad — "Sir  Wal  and  Lisa  Lyle,"  and  "Fair  Midel  and 
Kirsten  Lyle  "—as  translated  by  Jamieson,  appear  in  Illuslrations  of 
Nortliern  Antiquities,  p.  373  and  p.  377. 

In  the  omitted  stanzas  of  Buchan's  ballad,  the  hero  is  anything 
but  gallant.  He  is  asked  by  the  ladj'  to  leave  her  alone — to  take 
his  "bow,"  and  go  to  "hunt  the  deer  and  roc,"  but  not  to  touch 
"  the  white  hyndc. "  He  obeys  only  too  willing!}',  and  (juite  forgets 
his  lady  until  reminded  l>y  the  passiii','  of  a  "milk-white  hynde," 
when  he  returns  and  finds  her  "lying  dead,"  with  her  "young  sou  at 

•  "  Channerin" : "  fretting.    [S.] 

t  This  will  remind  the  Qennan  readei  of  tho  comic  adieu  of  a  beavcaly 
opparilioii:— 

"  Doch  Kioh!  man  RchliesHt   -'ie  liiiuuiela  thtlr; 
Adicut  dcrhlnimliHcho  Portier 
Ut  Htrengund  liiilt  aut  onlnuug. "—/j/umaucr.    [S.) 
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her  head."  Stanzas  somevhafc  aii.alouous  to  those  described  occur 
also  in  two  h.allads  which  immediately  foUow— viz.,  "  Tlie  Earl  of 
Douglas  and  Lady  OHphant,"  and  ".Sweet  Willie  and  Fair  Jaunt." 

Tart  II.  narrates  the  sequel,  of  which  stanza  9  is  common  ballad 
])ropcrty;  while  stanzas  10  to  It  are  almost  idcnticMl  with  four  stanzas 
of  a  ballad  in  Motherwell's  Miiistreit'i  (p.  189),  lunler  the  title  of 
"The  Ih-oom  blooms  Bonnie  and  says  it  is  F.air,"  wliich  four  stanzas 
follow  the  present  ballad,  and  are  all  of  MotlicrwoU's  ballad  that  are 
considered  to  be  tit  for  jniblicatiou  in  this  collection. 

The  four  or  live  concludinc;  stanzas  of  "  Lccsome  Brand"  aiipear 
to  be  the  only  original  stanzas  it  contains. 

Part  I. 

1  I\Iy  boy  was  scarcely  ten  years  auld, 

Wlicn  lie  went  to  an  unco  land, 
AVliere  wind  never  blew,  nor  cocks  ever  crew, 
Olion!  for  r.iy  Kon,  Lccsome  Brand. 

2  Oil,  did  you  ever  liear  of  brave  Lecsome  Brand? 

Ilcy  lillie,  ho  lillie  lallie; 
He  courted  the  king's  daughter  of  fair  England, 
In  the  brave  nights  so  early. 

3  Awa  to  that  king's  court  he  went, 

It  was  to  serve  for  meat  and  fee; 
Gude  red  gowd  it  was  his  hire. 

And  lang  in  that  king's  court  stayM  he. 

4  lb'  liadiia  been  in  that  king's  court, 

])Ut  only  twelhnonths  twa  or  three, 
Till  by  the  glancing  of  liin  e'e, 

lie  gain'd  tlic  love  of  a  gay  ladye. 

5  This  ladye  was  scarce  fifteen  years  auld, 
AVhen  on  her  Ioa-c  she  was  right  bauld; 
To  Lccsome  Brand  she  then  did  say — 
"In  tliis  place  I  can  nae  mair  stay. 

C     "  Ye  do  you  to  my  father's  stable, 

"Where  steeds  do  stand  both  wight  and  able; 
Get  ane  for  you,  another  for  me, 
And  let  us  ride  out  o'er  the  lea. 

7     "  Ye  do  3-ou  to  my  mother's  coder, 
And  out  of  it  yc'il  take  my  tocher; 
Therein  are  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
Which  all  to  me  by  right  belongs." 
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8  He's  done  liini  to  lior  fatlier's  fctalile, 

And  waled  twa  steeds  baitb  wightand  able; 
]Ie  's  done  biin  to  her  mother's  coft'er, 
And  there  he's  ta'en  his  lovers  toclier. 

Part  IL 

9  His  motlier  lay  o'er  her  castle  wall, 

And  she  beheld  baith  dale  and  down  ; 
And  s];c  beheld  young  Leesome  Brand, 
As  he  came  riding  to  the  town. 

10  '•  Get  minstrels  for  to  play,"  she  said, 

"  And  dancers  to  dance  in  my  room ; 

For  here  comes  my  son,  Leesome  Brand, 

And  he  comes  merrilie  to  the  town." 

11  "  Seek  nae  minstrels  to  j^lay,  motlicr, 

Nor  dancers  to  dance  in  jour  room: 
But  tho'  your  son  comes,  Leesome  Brand, 
Yet  he  comes  sorry  to  the  town. 

12  "  Oh,  I  ha'c  lost  my  gowdcn  knife, 

I  rather  had  lost  my  ain  sweet  lif'j; 
And  1  ha'e  lost  a  better  thing. 
The  gilded  sheath  that  it  was  in." 

13  "  Are  there  nae  gowdsmiths  here  in  Fife 

Can  make  to  you  another  knife? 
Are  there  nae  sl;cath-mal:ers  in  the  land 
Can  make  a  sheath  to  Leesoine  Brand  ?  " 

11     "  There  are  nae  gowdsmiths  here  in  Fife 
Can  make  m.c  sic  a  gowden  knife; 
Nor  nae  shcath-mak.ers  in  the  land 
Can  make  me  sic  a  sheath  again. 

15  "There  ne'er  v,-as  man  in  Scotland  born, 

Urdain'd  to  be  so  much  forlorn  ; 
I've  lost  my  ladye  I  lov'd  sne  dear, 
Likewise  the  son  she  did  me  bear.*' 

16  "  Put  in  your  hand  at  my  bed  head. 

There  ye'll  find  a  gude  .gray  horn; 
In  it  three  draps  of  hJaiiit  Paul's  ain  bluid, 
That  ha'c  been  there  since  he  was  born. 

17  •'  Drap  tv.a  of  them  on  your  ladye. 

And  !ti:o  upon  your  new-born  son; 
Tlien  as  lively  tiny  l)nitli  will  be 

As  the  tlrf,t  iiiglit  ye  brought  them  humc." 
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18     Ho  i)ut  Ilia  liaml  at  her  bed  head, 

And  there  ho  loiiiid  a  gudc  gray  horn, 

^Vitll  three  draps  ot"  Saint,  Paul's  ain  bhiid, 

Tliat  liad  been  tlicre  since  he  was  born. 

I'J     'J'lion  lie  drajipM  twa  on  his  ladyo, 

And  ane  ol'thcni  on  his  young  son  ; 
And  now  they  do  as  lively  be, 

As  the  lirst  day  he  brought  thcni  lianio. 


THE  BROOM   BLOOMS   BONNIE  AND  SAYS  IT  IS  FAIR. 

From  Motherwell's  ]\[iiistre.hy,  p.  191.  See  iutrodiiction  to  prc- 
ccdini^  ballad,  p.  59. 

The  comiilete  ballad  is  one  of  a  class  which,  following  the  judicious 
example  of  Professor  Child,  are  excluded  from  this  collection,  on 
account  of  the  revolting  nature  of  their  tlicnic.  The  other  balladj 
of  the  class  referred  to  are — 

"  Lizie  Wan,"  Herd,  vol.  i.,  p.  91. 

"The  Bonnie  Hynd,"  Scott'.s  Minstrelsy,  vol.  iii.,  p.  ."^OT. 

"Castle  Ha's  Daughter,"  Buchan,  vol.  i.,  p.  241. 

"Bold  Burnett's  Dauc;hter "  (which  is  merely  referred  to  by 
Buchan  in  his  note,  vol.  i.,  p.  315),  and  "Lady  Jean,"  a  stanza  of 
wbicli  is  given  by  Islotherwell,  Appendix,  p.  xxi.,  note  to  music, 
xxiii. 

1     When  Willie  came  hame  to  his  fatliors  court  hall — 
The  broom  blooms  bonnie  and  says  it  is  fair; 
There  was  music  and  minstrels  and  dancing  'mangthom  all — 
But  he'll  never  gang  down  to  the  broom  onie  niair. 

:■     "  0  Willie  !  0  Willie  !  what  makes  thco  in  pain  ?  "— 
The  broom  blooms  bonnie  and  says  it  is  fair ; 
"  I  have  lost  a  sheath  and  knife  that  I'll  never  see  again — 
For  we'll  never  gang  down  to  the  broom  onic  mair." 

o    •'  There  are  sliips  of  your  father's  sailing  on  the  sea" — 
The  broom  blooms  bonnie  and  says  it  is  fair; 
"  That  will  bring  as  good  a  sheath  and  a  knife  mito  thee — 
And  we'll  never  gang  down  to  the  broom  onie  mair." 

4     '•'  There  are  ships  of  my  fatlicr's  sailing  on  the  sea" — 
The  broom  blooms  bonnie  and  says  it  is  fair; 
"  But  sic  a  sheath  and  knife  they  can  never  bring  tu  me — 
Now  we'll  never  gang  down  to  the  broom  ouie  mair." 
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THE  EARL  OF  DOUGLAS  AND  DAME  OLIPHANT. 

Abridged  from  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  p.  181. 

It  is  probaUe  that  the  name  of  the  heroine,  in  place  of  "  Oliphant  " 
— ^which  is  a  family  surname,  and  not  a  lady's  Christian  name — should 
read  "  Eleanor,"  and  that  the  ballad  may  relate  to  the  second  marriac;e 
of  "William  de  Douglas,  denominated  the  Hardy;"  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  which  marriage,  we  have  the  follow-ing  account : — 

"His  second  vafe  appears  to  have  been  Eleanor,  relect  of  William 
Ferrers  of  Groby,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  a  j-ouuger  son  of  William 
Earl  Derbj-.  This  William  Ferrers  died  12S7-S,  leaving  Eleanor,  his 
second  wife,  surviving  ;  and  she  going  to  Scotland  to  obtain  her  dowry 
of  such  lands  as  by  her  husband  belonged  to  her,  being  at  Travernent 
[Tranent],  the  manor-house  of  Helen  [or  Allan]  la  Zuche  [or  Suche], 
in  that  realm,  William  de  Douglas,  in  a  hostile  manuer,  took  her 
thence  agauist  her  -will,  and  carried  her  to  another  place  ;  of  which 
complaint  beinj  made  to  I^g  Edward  I.,  he  sent  his  precept  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  to  sieze  upon  all  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  said  William  de  Douglas,  which  then  were  in  his  bailiwick. 
Eut  in  1290-1,  in  consideration  of  filuO  line,  the  king  granted  to 
William  de  Douglas  the  benefit  of  her  marriage."  And  in  a  note  we 
are  further  "  inforiiied,  that  in  a  MS.  collection  of  English  records,  the 
second  wife  of  William  Ferrers,  who  died  16th  Edward  I.,  is  stated 
to  have  been  Comitissa  de  Fife,  in  Scotia,  vidua  Colbiini  et  mater 
Macduffi,  Comitum  de  Fife." — Douglas's  Peerage  of  iicotland,  second 
edition,  edited  by  J.  P.  Wood,  vol.  i.,  p.  420. 

The  ballad  resembles  in  some  respects  both  "  Leesome  Brand" 
and  the  ballad  wh'ch  follows  this. 

1  Willie  was  an  earl's  ac  son, 

Au  earl's  ac  son  was  he  ; 
And  lie  is  on  to  fair  England, 
To  serve  for  meat  and  fee. 

2  But  it  was  not  for  moat  and  feo 

That  Willie  hied  him  there ; 
But  for  his  love  to  Oliphant, 
Of  beauty  bright  and  rijrc. 

3  Now,  it  fell  ance  upon  a  day, 

TImt  Olipliaiit  thought  lang; 
And  slic  went  on  to  good  greenwood, 
As  fast  as  she  cou'd  gang. 

4  Willie  lie  stood  in  his  chamber  door, 

ill  a  lovc-nmsiiig  mood, 
And  spy'd  fair  Lady  Oliphant, 
Ah  she  hied  to  tlic  wood. 
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5  lie  took  liis  bow  and  arrows  keen, 

His  sword  baith  braid  and  lanj;; 
And  lio  is  on  to  ^ood  greenwood, 
As  last  as  be  couM  .n'an.sr. 

6  And  llicro  lie  found  fair  01ii)liant, 

Asleep  beneatb  a  tree; 
Cut  up  she  started  at  bis  step, 
And  thus  in  i'ear  ory'd  sbe : 

7  "  Hold  away  from  me,  younp;  man, 

Hold  far  away  from  mc  ; 
I  fear  you  arc  some  false  young  knigbt. 
Beguiles  young  ladies  free." 

8  "I  am  not  sucli  a  false  young  knigbt 

As  you  fear  mo  to  be ; 
I  am  young  Willie  of  Douglas-dale, 
And  dearly  I  love  tbce." 

9  "If  ynn  arc  V\'illic  of  Douglas-dale, 

Your  love  is  dear  to  mc, 
For  oft  I  tbink,  and  in  my  sleep 
Full  oft  I  dream  of  tbcc." 

10  J!ut  tlic  cocks  tbey  crew,  and  the  liorns  blew, 

And  licrds  lowed  on  tiie  bill; 
And  "Willie  be  bied  bim  back  again. 
Unto  bis  daily  toil. 

11  Sae  likewise  did  fair  Olipbant, 

To  ber  book  and  ber  scam  ; 
But  little  sbe  read,  and  little  sbc  sewed, 
For  love  was  ber  daj'-dream. 

12  Tben  it  fell  ance  upon  a  nigbt, 

Young  AVillie  be  tbougbt  lang; 
And  l;e  went  on  to  Olipbant's  bow'r, 
As  fast  as, be  cou'd  gang. 

13  "  Oil,  are  you  asleep,  fair  Olipbant? 

Ob,  arc  you  asleep?"  cried  be; 
"  Ob,  waken,  waken.  Olipbant, 
Ob,  waken  and  speak  to  me." 

1-1     "  Ob,  mucb  I  do  fear  mc,  dear  Willie, 
{)]),  mucb  I  fear,"  said  sbc; 
"  If  my  latbcr  or  bis  knigbts  do  bear, 
By  tliem  you  slain  shall  be." 
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15  '•  0  Olipliaut,  dear  01iphai)t, 

A  king's  daughter  are  ye  ; 
But  would  you  leave  your  father's  court, 
To  live  and  die  Avitli  ine?" 

16  "  Oh,  I  would  leave  my  father's  court, 

Let  weal  or  v.-oe  betide ; 
For  I  could  rauq-e  the  warld  o'er. 
If  j-ou  were  by  my  side." 

17  She  took  a  web  of  scarlet  cloth, 

And  tore  it  fine  and  small ; 
Then  plaited  it  both  long  and  strong, 
To  let  her  down  tlio  wall. 

18  She  lowerM  herself  in  Willie's  arms, 

Adown  the  castle  wall ; 
And  Willie  was  wight  and  well  able 
To  save  her  from  a  fall. 

19  But  the  cocks  they  crew,  and  tlie  liorns  blow, 

And  herds  low'd  on  tlio  hill. 
As  Willie's  lady  follow'd  him 
Tho'  her  tears  trickl'd  still, 

20  They  lived  together  in  good  greenv.'ood 

Some  nine  montlis  and  a  day, 
Wlion  Willie  to  fair  Oliphant 
Thus  lovingly  did  say  : 

21  "  Oh,  want  ye  ribbons  to  j'our  hair, 

Or  roses  to  your  shoon? 
Or  want  ye  chains  about  your  neck? 
You'll  get  niair  v/hen  they're  done." 

22  "  I  want  not  ribbons  to  my  liair, 

Xor  roses  to  my  shoon  ; 
And  there  are  mair  chains  about  my  neck? 
Than  ever  I'll  see  done." 

23  "  Will  ye  gae  to  the  cards  or  dice? 

Or  to'  the  table  play? 
Or  to  a  bed  sae  well  down-spread, 
And  sleep  till  it  be  day?" 

21     "  I've  mair  need  of  the  ro(U  IIS,  Willie, 

That  grow  on  yonder  thorn; 

Likewise  a  drink  of  spring  water, 

Out  of  your  grass-green  horn. 
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25     "  I've  mail-  need  of  a  fire,  Willie, 
To  licat  my  sliivoriiig  frame; 
Likewise  a  glass  of  good  red  v/ino, 
]]yo  yonr  young  son  come  lianie." 

)1G     11'  got  a  bush  of  i-oik>iis  till  her, 
That  grew  on  yoinler  thorn; 
Likewise  a  drink  of  soring  water, 
Out  of  his  grass-;',!'' ".i  horn. 

£7     He  carried  llie  nialcl:  in  his  [loekot, 
That  kindled  to  hi'r  the  lire,_ 
Well  set  about  with  oaken  spalls, 
That  leani'd  o'er  Lincolnshire, 

28  And  he  has  brought  to  his  lady 

A  glass  of  gooil  red  Avine; 
And  he  has  likewise  brought  to  hor 
A  loaf  of  white  bread  fine. 

29  The  milk  that  he  milk'd  frae  the  goats, 

lie  fed  his  young  son  on; 
Thus  he  did  tend  and  serve  them  baith, 
In  greenwood  all  alone. 

SO     Till  it  fell  ance  upon  a  day. 
Fair  Oliphaut  did  jilaine: 
"  Oh,  if  you  liavc  a  place,  Willie, 
T  pray  you  have  me  hame." 

31     He  took  his  young  son  in  his  arms. 
When  Oliphant  grew  Strang; 
And  they  went  on  through  good  greenwood, 
As  fast  as  they  cou'd  gang. 

02     They  journey'd  on  through  good  greenwood, 
They  journey'd  northward  on, 
Till  they  came  to  a  shepherd  May, 
Was  feeding  her  flocks  alone. 

S3     The  lady  said — "  My  bonnie  May, 
If  you  will  come  with  me. 
And  carry  my  young  son  in  your  arms, 
Rewarded  you  will  be. 

34     "  The  gowns  were  shapen  for  my  wear, 
They  shall  be  sewed  for  thee. 
And  you  will  get  a  braw  Scotsmau 
Your  husband  for  to  be." 
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35     When  they  came  on  to  AVillie's  yetts, 
Beyond  the  Solway  sea, 
The  news  of  their  arrival  spread 
Like  wild  iire  o'er  the  lea. 

£G     Then  many  a  stout  and  stalwart  kiii^lit, 
And  many  a  stately  dame, 
The  lord  and  lady  of  Douglas-dale 
With  joy  did  welcome  harae. 

37     And  many  a  bold  and  warlike  youth, 
And  many  a  maiden  fair. 
The  lord  and  lady  of  Douglas-dale 
Right  gaily  welcomed  there. 

58  The  bonnie  ]\[ay  they  brought  with  them, 

She  got  a  braw  Scots  man ; 
And  the  children  that  her  lady  bare, 
She  nursed  them  every  one. 

59  Earl  Willie  and  fair  OHphant 

Lang  happy  lived,  I  ween, 
Ere  in  the  kirk  of  sweet  Saint  Bride 
Tlieir  graves  grew  fresh  and  green. 


SWEET  WILLIE  AND  FAIR  JANET. 

The  works  in  which,  and  the  titles  under  which,  versions  of  this 
ballad  have  appeared,  are — 

I.  Herd,  vol.    i.,    p.    102;    under  the  title  of   "Willie    and 

Annet." 
II.  Finlay,  vol.  ii.,  p.  Gl  ;  uiuler  the  title  of  "  Sweet  Willie," 
where  it  is  said  to  be  made  up  fi-oin  different  copies  and 
fragments.  It  contains  eleven  stanzas,  taken  verbally 
from  Herd's  version,  live  slightly  different,  leaves  out 
three,  and  adds  ten. 

III.  Sharpe's   Ballad   Book,    p.   1;    under  the  title   of  "Fair 

Janet."  "  Is  printed  as  it  was  sung  by  an  old  Avoman  in 
Perthshire.     The  air  is  extremely  beautiful." — C  K.  S. 

IV.  Buchan,  vol.  i.,  p.  97  ;  under  the  title  of  "  Sweet  Willie  and 

Fair  Maisry."  Mr.  Buchan  states  that  "Mr.  Findlay," 
notwithstanding  "  all  his  painful  industry,  came  far  short 
of  completing  or  perfecting  the  ballad." 

Mfithenvcll,   Miritifrclsij,  p.  1.30,  copied  Sharpe's  version,  inserting 

[In  hrackcts]  three  stanzas  from  Herd,  here  numbered  51,  5'.i,  and  50. 

The  ballad,  as  here  printed,  is  compiled  from  the  four  versions  abovo 
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named,  auil  coutains  120  lines  nioro  tlian  Finlay's,  and  eighty -ei;^ht 
lines  nioi'e  than  Motherwell's  extended  version. 

r>uth  this  and  tlie  followiii;;;  ballad,  "  Lady  Maisry,"  are  snpposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Danisli,  and  to  owe  their  orijj;iu  to  the  trai^io 
story  of  "Kiiii:;  Waldeiuar  and  liis  Sister;"  -which  "appears  to  be 
fonnded  on  facts  which  dcciured  dnrini,'  the  reit,'n  and  in  the  family  of 
the  Danish  kirn.',  sonulinic  between  1157  and  11{)7."  There  are 
numerous  Danish,  Swedish,  Norse,  Icelandic,  Faroish,  and  {Jerman 
versions  of  the  ballad.  The  journey  on  horseback  and  the  dance  arc 
the  incidents  which  are  regaixlcd  as  connecting  "  Sweet  Willie  and 
Fair  Janet"  with  the  Scandinavian  ballad,  in  which  particulars  it 
follows  or  is  related  to  the  Icelandic  and  Faroish  versions;  while 
"Lady  Maisry,"  the  ballad  which  follows  this,  more  closely  resembles 
the  Danish  and  otlier  versions  above  referred  to. 

See  Professor  Child's  L'ti/jUsh  and  licoit'uli  JJalutds,  vol.  ii.,  p.  78 
and  p.  8G. 

1  '•  Yi:  maun  gang  to  your  father,  Janot, 

Ye  inauu  gang  to  him  snne; 
Ye  maun  gang  to  your  fatlier,  Janet, 
In  case  that  his  days  are  dune  !  " 

2  Janet's  awa  to  her  fatlier, 

As  fast  as  she  eould  hie; 
"  Oh,  what's  your  will  with  me,  fatlier? 
Oh,  what 's  your  will  with  me  ?  " 

o     "  My  Vvill  with  you,  fair  Janet,"  lie  said, 
"  It  is  both  bed  and  board  ; 
Some  say  that  ye  lo'e  sweet  Willie, 
But  ye  maun  wed  a  French  lord." 

4  "A  French  lord  maun  I  wed,  father, 

A  French  lord  maun  I  wed? 
Then,  b)'  my  sooth,"  quo'  fair  Janet, 
"  He  's  ne'er  enter  my  bed. 

5  "  Iley,  love  Willie,  and  how,  love  Willie, 

And  Willie  ni}'  love  shall  be; 
Thev  think  to  sinder  our  love,  Willie, 
But  I'll  love  you  till  I  dee." 

C     "  Now,  -will  you  marry  this  French  lord, 
And  with  him  cross  the  sea? 
Or  will  you  mourn  for  sweet  Willie 
The  morn  upon  yon  lea?" 

7     "  Oh,  I  may  marry  this  French  lord, 
And  bend  me  to  your  will ; 
But  I'd  rather  it  were  my  burial  day, 
And  my  grave  I  went  till." 
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8  Janet's  awa  to  her  cliamber, 

As  fast  as  she  could  go  ; 
AYiia's  the  first  ane  that  tapp'd  tlierc, 
Eiit  sweet  WilJie,  her  jo  ! 

9  "  Oh,  -we  maun  part  this  love,  "Wilho, 

Tho'  dear  aboon  all  thin,2: ; 
Tliore  's  a  Frencli  lord  corahig-  o'er  the  sea 
To  wed  me  with  a  ring. 

10  "  There 's  a  French  lord  coming  o'er  tlio  sea, 

To  wed  and  take  mo  hame. 
And  my  father  says,  I  maun  him  wed, 
An;l  w'itli  him  cross  the  faem." 

11  "If  we  maun  part  this  love,  Janet, 

It  will  cause  me  meikle  woe  ; 
If  we  maun  part  this  love,  Janet, 
Tlirongh  life  I'll  mourning  go." 

12  "  Now,  Vriliic,  if  you  love  me  v.-eel, 

As  sae  it  seems  to  me, 
Gar  build,  gar  build  a  boniiie  ship, 
Gar  build  it  speedilic  1 

1;3     "  And  we  wiil  sail  the  sea  sae  green, 
Unto  some  far  countrie; 
Or  .sail  unto  some  bonnic  isle, 
Stands  lanely  midst  the  sea." 

II     Uut  lang  or  ere  the  ship  was  bjii't, 
Or  dock'd  or  weel  rigg'd  out. 
Came  sic  a  pain  in  Janet's  back, 
Tliat  doun  she  couldna  lout. 

15     "  Xow,  Vt'iilie,  if  ye  love  me  weel. 
As  sae  it  seems  to  me. 
Oil,  haste  and  take  me  to  my  bov.'r, 
In  yonder  greenwood  free. 

IG     "0  Willie,  mount  me  on  a  steed, 
A  milk-white  steed  or  gr.iy; 
And  to  my  bow'r  in  yon  greenwood 
Talco  mc  ere  it  be  day. 

17     "  'J'hen  gang  yo  to  your  sisters  three, 
Meg,  Clarion,  and  Jean  ; 
And  bid  IJir-ni  come  to  fair  Janet, 
At  her  bow'r  iu  yon  green." 
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18  Ho  mounted  her  upon  a  stood, 

Upon  a  steed  ot  i^ray, 
And  to  lici-  bow'r  in  good  greenwood 
Ta'en  her  ere  it  was  day. 

19  He's  taV-n  lur  in  his  arms  twa, 

And  kiss'd  her  cheek  and  chin, 
And  hiid  lier  in  her  ain  sweet  bow'r, 
But  nae  bow'r-maid  was  in. 

20  Thin  hied  lie  to  his  sisters  tln-ee, 

^leg,  Clarion,  and  Jean  ; 
Said—-'  Haste,  and  gang  to  fair  Janet, 
At  her  bow'r  in  yon  green. 

21  "  Oh,  haste,  and  gang  to  fair  Janet, 

Dress  and  gang  to  lier  sune; 
Oh.  haste,  and  gang  to  fjiir  Janet, 
I  iear  her  days  arc  dune." 

22  They  di-ew  to  them  their  silken  hose, 

The_y  drew  to  them  their  shoon; 
They  drew  to  them  their  silk  mantolt-,, 
And  quickly  put  them  on: 

23  And  they  hied  awa  to  fair  Janet, 

By  the  ae  light  of  the  mune ; 
But  yet  for  all  the  haste  they  made, 
TJiey  came  ua  there  ower  sune. 

24  For  when  they  came  to  fair  Janet's  bow'.'-, 

In  the  greenwood  fair  and  free, 
Tiiey  found  fair  Janet  hitting  there, 
With  her  young  son  on  her  knee. 

25  ''  Come  in,  come  in  now,  sweet  Willie, 

Take  your  you7!g  son  frae  me, 
And  bear  him  to  your  mother's  bow'r 
With  speed  and  privacic. 

2(J     ••  Oh,  I  liave  born  tJiis  babe,  Willie, 
With  nieikle  toil  and  pain; 
Take  hame,  take  hame  yom-  babe,  Wil!io, 
For  nurse  I  dare  be  nanc" 

27     He  's  ta'en  his  young  son  in  his  arms, 
And  kiss'd  him  cheek  and  chin; 
And  he  is  to  his  mother's  bow'r 
As  fast  as  he  could  riu. 
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28     "  Oh,  open,  open,  mother,"  he  says, 
"  Oh,  open,  and  let  me  in ; 
The  rain  raius  on  iiiy  yellow  hair, 
And  the  dew  drops  o'er  my  chin. 

20     "  Oh,  open,  open,  mother,"  he  says, 
"  Oh,  open  the  door  to  me ; 
Oh,  open,  and  take  my  young  son  in, 
And  get  him  nursca  three." 

r.O     She  open'd  the  door  to  Willie,  her  son. 
She  open'd  and  let  him  in ; 
And  she  took  his  habe  np  in  her  arms, 
And  kiss'd  him  cheek  and  cliin. 

,"1     "  fiae  back,  gae  back  now,  sweet  "Willie, 

And  to  comfort  yom-  lady  strive; 

For  Avhere  ye  had  but  a  single  nurse, 

Your  young  sou  shall  ha'e  five." 

."2     He  hied  awa  frae  his  mother's  bow'r, 
And  to  fair  Janet's  he  came: 
Then  lifted  her  up  in  his  arms  twa. 
And  safely  carried  her  hame. 

03     He  carried  fair  Janet  safely  liame, 
And  laid  her  safely  in  bed ; 
Then  stole  awa  frae  her  father's  towers 
V/ith  saft  and  stealthy  tread. 

?,i     Tiicn  in  there  came  her  father  dear, 
Well  belted  with  a  brand; 
"  It 's  nac  time  for  brides  to  lye  in  bid. 
When  the  bridegroom  is  at  hand." 

;J.')     "  There  's  a  sair  pain  in  my  head,  father, 
There  's  a  sair  pain  in  mj'  side; 
And  ill,  oh,  ill  am  I,  father, 
This  day  for  to  be  a  bride." 

;■!(')     "  01),  j-e  maun  busk  this  bonnie  luidc, 
And  put  a  gay  mantle  on; 
For  she  sliall  wed  this  auld  French  lo.-.l, 
Tho'  she  should  die  the  morn." 

r.7     Tn  came  fair  Janet's  mother  dear. 
And  she  spake  out  with  pride — 
"  i)\\,  whfM-o  are  all  our  briilesmaid(.'n:i? 
They're  no  bus^king  the  bride." 
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38  "  (Ml,  hand  j-oiir  tongue,  my  moUier  dear, 

Your  speaking  let  it  lie, 
For  I'm  sac  fair  and  full  of  flesli, 
Little  busking  will  serve  me." 

39  Out  then  spake  the  bride's  maidens, 

And  tliey  spake  out  with  pride  — 
"Oil,  where  is  all  the  fine  eloeding? 
It 's  we  maun  busk  the  bride." 

40  "  Deal  hooly  with  my  head,  maidens, 

Deal  liool}'  with  my  hair, 
For  it  was  washen  late  yestreen, 
And  it  is  wonder  sair. 

41  "My  maidens,  easy  with  my  baek, 

And  easy  Vvith  my  side; 
And  set  my  saddle  saft,  Willie, 
I  am  a  tender  bride." 

42  Some  put  on  the  gay  green  robes, 

And  some  put  on  the  brown ; 
But  Janet  put  on  the  scarlet  robes, 
To  shine  foremost  through  the  town. 

43  And  some  they  mounted  the  black  steed. 

And  some  mounted  the  brown  ; 
But  Janet  mounted  the  milk-white  steed, 
To  ride  foremost  through  the  town. 

4-1:     "  Oh,  wha  will  guide  your  horse,  Janet? 
Oh,  wha  will  guide  him  best?" 
"  Oh,  wha  but  Willie,  my  true  love  ! 
I  ken  he  lo'cs  mo  best." 

4. J     And  when  thoy  came  to  Marie's  kirk. 
To  tie  the  holy  ban', 
The  colour  fled  iair  Janet's  cheeks, 
And  they  Icok'd  deathly  wan. 

4G     When  dinner  it  was  past  and  done, 
And  dancing  to  begin, — 
"Oh,  we'll  go  take  the  bride's  maidens," 
And  we'll  go  fill  the  ring." 

47     Oh,  ben  then  came  the  anld  French  lord, 
Says — "  Bride,  come  dance  v.-itli  me  I  " 
"  Awa,  awa,  ye  anld  French  lord, 
Your  face  I  downa*  see." 

•"Downa"  means,  generally,  inulilili/;  but  also,  sometimes,  as  here,  jranl  <■'/ 
incUnali(m,  or  repugnanK. 
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48     Oil,  ben  then  came  now  sweet  "William, 
He  came  with  ane  advance; 
"Oh,  ni  o-ae  take  the  bride's  maidens, 
And  we'll  gae  take  a  dance/' 

•19     "  I've  seen  other  days  with  you,  "Willie, 
And  sne  ha'e  mony  mae. 
Ye  wou'd  ha'e  danced  with  me  yoursell, 
Let  all  my  maidens  gae." 

50  Oh.  up  then  spake  now  sweet  W'illie. 

Saying — "  Bride,  V\-ill  ye  dance  with  meV" 
'•  Ay,  by  my  sootii,  and  that  I  will, 
Tho'  my  back  break  in  three  ! " 

51  And  she's  ta'en  W^illie  by  the  hand, 

The  tear  blinded  her  c'c : 
"Oh,  I  wou'd  dance  with  my  true  love, 
Tho'  burst  my  heart  in  three  !  " 

52  Slie  Ladna  turn'd  her  through  the  dance. 

Through  the  dance  but  thrice, 
"When  she  fell  down  at  Wallie's  feet, 
And  up  did  never  rise! 

5o     She  's  ta'en  licr  bracelet  frae  her  arm, 
ller  gari.cr  frae  her  knee, — 
"  Gi'c  that,  gi'e  that  to  my  J'oung  son, 
He'll  ne'er  his  mother  see." 

54  Willie 's  ta'en  the  key  of  his  coffer. 

And  gi'en  it  to  his  man, — 
"Gae  hame  and  tell  my  mother  dear, 
My  liorse  he  has  me  slain. 

55  "  Bid  licr  be  kind  to  my  young  son, 

For  tliey'll  ne'er  see  me  again; 
Bi<l  her  bo  kind  to  my  young  soir, 
For  father  he  has  nane. 

50     "  (Jar  deal,  gar  deal  the  bread,"  he  cried, 
"Gar  deal,  gar  deal  tlic  wine; 
Tills  day  has  seen  my  true  love's  death, 
This  night  sliall  witness  mine." 

57     The  ano  was  buried  in  Jiarje's  kirk, 
And  the  ither  in  Mary's  quicr, 
Out  of  the  ane  there  grew  a  birlc. 
And  tiic  it'icr  a  boiinic  brier.* 

•  See  nolo,  p.  S2. 
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LADY  MATSRY. 

"  Tliis  excellent  old  liallad  is,"  says  Motherwell,  "  very  pop\ilar  in 
many  parts  of  Scotlaml."—^l/m^'?rc/s.'/,  p.  71. 

It  first  appeared  iu  Jamieson's  Popidar  B'lJkuU,  vol.  i.,  ji.  73, 
vV.cre  it  is  "  i;ivcu  verlntim,  as  takeu  down  from  the  recitation  of 
.^i:■i:.  Arrott,"  pp.  0(5  and  59.  Portions  of  anot'ncr  verGioii  appeared 
ill  the  ScoCs  Mar/azinn,  June,  1S22. 

Llotherwell's  Mhisfrdfiy  contain?  other  two  different  versions — viz., 
"Lady  Marjorie,''  p.  2.'U,  and  '•  Bonnie  Susie  Cleland,"  p.  221.  Which 
latter'follows  the  present  collated  version. 

Buchan  furnishes  yet  another,  named  "Young  Prince  James." — 
Ancient  Ballads,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  103. 

.Lamieson's  version  is  the  one  here  chiefly  follov.-ed ;  but  a  few 
s'.THzas  and  some  emendations  have  been  adopted  from  "Lady 
Ji.-.rjorie"  and  "Young  Prince  James." 

For  the  probable  origin  of  the  ballad,  see  introduction  to  tlie  one 
prccedinc;  this.  The  present  ballad  preserves  the  rchitionship  of  tlio 
i)viuc'pal  actors,  sister  and  brother,  and  the  death  of  t'lc  former  at  tlie 
1.  inds  of  the  latter;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  sister  sutlers  death 
(liiiers,  as  in  the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  German  ballads  she  is  said  to 
be  beaten  to  death  with  leathern  whips. 

(See  Old  Danish  Ballads,  translated  from  Grimms^  Colkcllon  l»j  an 
Amateur,  p.  90.     8vo.     London,  1856. 

Motherwell's  version,  "  Lady  Marjoi-ic,"  opens  thus — 

"Lafly  Jlarjorie  ■was  her  mother's  oaly  daughter, 
Her  fatJiers  only  heir; 
And  she  is  awa  to  Mrawberry  C.;stlo. 
To  get  some  unco  lair." 

1  The  young  hn-ds  of  the  North  Conntry 

Have  .3 II  a-wooing-  gane, 
To  win  the  love  of  Lad^'  Slaisiy , 
But  of  them  she  wou'd  ha'e  naue. 

2  Oh,  they  ha'e  sought  her,  Lady  Maisiy, 

"With  broaches  and  with  rings; 
And  they  ha'e  courted  her,  Lady  Maisry, 
AVith  all  kind  of  things. 

;j     And  thej'  lia'e  sought  her,  Lady  Maisry, 
Frae  father  and  frae  millier; 
And  they  lia'o  sought  her,  Lady  Maisry, 
Frae  sister  and  frae  brither. 

4     And  they  ha'e  followed  her,  Lady  Maisry, 
Through  chamber  and  througli  ha'; 
Lnt  all  that  they  could  say  to  her, 
ller  answer  still  was  "  Na." 
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b     •■  ')'i,  baud  your  tongues,  young'  men,"  she  said, 
"  And  tliink  nae  ni  lir  on  me  ; 
For  I've  gi'en  my  love  to  an  English  lord; 
Sae  think  nae  mair  on  me." 

G     But  word  has  to  her  father  gane, 
And  word  I'.r.to  her  mother  ; 
And  word  ■.iiilo  her  sister  gane, 
And  word  unto  her  brother. 

7  "i'>vas  whisper'd  here,  'twas  whispcrM  there — 

111  news  aye  travels  soon — 
Tlint  Lady  Maisry  gaes  Avith  bairn 
Unto  an  English  loon. 

8  Vriien  her  brother  heard  word  of  tliis, 

An  angry  mnn  was  he  : 
"  A  malison  light  on  the  tongue 
Sic  tidings  tells  to  me! 

9  "  A  malison  light  on  the  tongue, 

Tho'  true  the  tale  may  be ; 
T'l'.t  if  it  bs  a  lie  you  tell, 

it's  j'ou  shall  be  hang'd  hie." 

10  Ife  's  done  him  to  his  sister's  bow'r, 

With  meikle  dool  and  care  ; 
And  there  he  saw  Lady  Maisry 
Combing  lier  yellov/  hair. 

11  "  Oh,  wha  is  audit  that  bairn,"  he  says, 

"  And  brought  this  r-hame  ou  thee? 
And  if  ye  winna  own  the  truth, 
This  moment  ye  shall  dee," 

I'i     S!io  's  turnM  her  right  and  round  about, 
And  the  comb  fell  fnic  lior  han' ; 
A  trembling  seized  her  fair  bodic. 
And  her  rosj'  check  grew  wan, 

1.0     '•  <^';i,  pardon  me,  my  brother  dear, 
And  the  truth  1'!!  tell  1o  thee; 
My  h  lirn  it  is  to  Loi-d  William, 
And  lie  is  betrotii'd  to  me." 

1  1     ■•  Oil.  eouldiia  ye  gotleii  di;l:es  or  loi'd.s, 
Iiilil  jour  aiii  eountric. 
That  yo  drew  up  with  an  JCuglisli  duj, 
To  bring  this  shame  on  me? 
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lb     '■  r.iit  yo  miuin  gi'c  up  your  English  lord 
Vriicii  your  yoniip;  l>;ibe  is  bovn; 
For  il  yc  lanj;cr  keej)  by  liim, 
Your  liie  shall  bo,  Ibrloru. 

IG     '•  Til  canso  my  men  build  up  ;i  lire, 
And  tie  you  to  a  stake-; 
And  on  the  heo.d  of  yon  hi.^li  tower 
I'll  burn  you  for  his  sake." 

17  ''1  will  gi'e  up  this  En,2,-;ish  lord, 

Till  my  young  babe  is  born  ; 
But  the  iiever  a  day  nor  hoar  langcr, 
Though  my  life  should  be  forlorn." 

18  "  Oh,  where  are  all  my  merry  young  men 

AVhom  I  gi'e  meat  and  fee, 
To  pull  the  bracken  and  the  thorn, 
To  burn  this  vile  ladyc?" 

10     "  Oh,  where  Vv^ill  I  get  a  bonnie  boy 
To  help  rac  in  my  need, 
To  rin  with  haste  to  Lord  William,  ' 
And  bid  him  come  with  speed?" 

1:0     Oh,  out  it  spake  a  bonnie  boy, 
Stood  by  her  brother's  side  ; 
"  It's  I  would  rin  your  errand,  lady, 
O'er  all  the  world  wide. 

21  "  Oft  ha'c  I  run  your  errands,  lady. 

When  blawin'  baitli  Avind  and  wcet; 
But  now  I'll  rin  your  errand,  lady, 
With  saut  tears  on  my  cheek." 

22  Oh,  when  he  came  to  broken  brigs, 

lie  bent  his  bow  and  swam; 
And  when  he  came  to  grass  growin', 
lie  slack'd  his  shoon  and  ran. 

23  And  when  he  came  to  Lord  Vv^illiam'rf  ycll3, 

lie  badena  to  chap  or  call , 
But  set  his  bent  bow  to  his  breast. 

And  lightly  lap  the  v.all , 
And,  or  the  porter  Avas  at  the  yett, 

The  boy  was  in  the  hull. 
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2i     "  Oil,  is  my  biggin  broken,  boy? 
Or  have  my  towers  been  won  ? 
Or  is  my  lad}-  ligbter  yet, 
Of  a  dear  daughter  or  son?  " 

25     '■'  Your  biggin  isna  broken,  sir, 

Xor  have  your  towers  been  won; 
Xor  is  your  lady  ligliter  yet, 
Of  dear  daughter  or  sou. 

2G     "  But  her  brother  has  gar'd  buiUl  a  fire, 
And  tie  her  to  a  stake, 
On  the  head  of  their  highest  tower, 
To  burn  her  for  j-our  sake." 

27  "  Oh,  saddle  to  me  the  black,  the  black, 

Or  saddle  to  me  the  brown  ; 
Or  saddle  to  nie  tlie  swiftest  steed 
That  e'er  rade  frae  the  town." 

28  As  he  drev/  nigh  unto  tlie  tower, 

She  heard  his  horn  blaw  : 
"  Mend  up  the  fire,  my  fausc  brother, 
I  mind  ye  not  a  straw." 

20     As  ho  drew  nearer  to  the  tower, 

She  heard  his  v/ar-liorsc  sneeze : 
*'  IMcnd  up  the  tire,  my  fause  brother, 
It 's  nae  come  to  my  knees." 

30     When  ho  alighted  at  the  yctt, 
IShe  heard  his  bridle  ring: 
"  ^Icnd  up  the  lire,  my  fausc  brother, 
It's  far  yet  frae  my  chin. 

yi     "  Cut  look  about,  my  fausc  brother, 
Ye  see  not  what  1  see ; 
For  I  sec  him  comin'  hard  and  fast, 
Will  soon  mend  it  for  thee. 

G2     "  Oh,  if  my  hnnds  hr.d  been  loose,  "Wi'lie, 
Sue  hard  as  they  are  boun', 
I  wad  ha'c  turn'd  mo  frae  the  glced, 
And  casten  out  your  son." 

33     "  Oil,  I'll  gar  burn  for  you,  ■\raisry, 
Your  father  and  your  mother; 
And  I'll  gar  burn  for  you,  Maisry, 
Your  sister  and  your  brother; 
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ol     '■  And  I'll  ,t;"ar  burn  lor  you,  ]\liiisiy, 
Tlio  cliiot"  of  all  your  kin  ;* 

And  tlie  last  bonlirc  that  I  come  to, 
Myself  I  will  cast  in; 

Biit  I'll  reward  the  pretty  boy, 
That  did  thine  errand  rin." 


BONNIE  SUSIE  CLELAND. 

First  published  by  Motherwell,  Mii):i/rfl<i)/,  p.  221.  He  does  not 
mention  from  whence  it  is  derive  1,  but  in  note  155,  p.  ci.,  he  states, 
"  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  this  ballad  to  any  hiytorical  soui'ce.  In 
ibs  subject  it  resembles  '  Lady  Maisiy. ' "  (See  iutroducLion  thereto,  j>. 
74)  In  Ariosto's  ilhicvra,  "it  is  mentioned  that  ladies  guilty  of 
incontinence  wore,  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  doomed  to  the  liames ; 
but  this  cruel  enactment  has  no  foundation,  we  believe,  in  the 
criminal  code  of  the  land, — at  least,  within  historic  times." 

1  There  lived  a  lady  in  Scotland, 

Hey,  my  love,  and  ho,  my  joy; 
There  lived  a  lady  in  Scotland, 

And  <learly  slic  loved  me ; 
There  lived  a  lady  in  Scotland, 

And  she's  fallen  in  love  with  an  Ei!,i;-lishniau, 
And  bonnie  Susie  Cleland  is  to  be  burnt  at  Dundee. 

2  The  fatlier  unto  the  daup-,-hter  came, 

Hey,  my  love,  and  ho,  my  joy; 
The  father  unto  the  daughter  came, 

And  dearly  she  loved  me; 
The  father  unto  the  daughter  came, 

Saying,  "Will you  forsake  that  I'^nglishman?" 
And  bonnie  Susie  Cleland  is  to  be  burnt  at  Dundee. 

o     "  If  you  will  not  that  Englishman  forsake, 

Ilcy,  my  love,  and  ho,  my  joy; 
If  you  will  not  that  Englishman  forsake, 

So  dearly  loved  by  thee ; 
If  you  will  not  that  Englishman  forsake, 

bh,  I  will  burn  you  at  a  stake !  " 
And  bonnie  Susie  Cleland  is  to  be  burnt  at  Dundee. 

*  The  sharo  taken  in  this  anto-il3.-f<S  by  "falhciV'  "uiothcr,"  aud  "  sititer,"  as 
jiiilicale  1  by  tlio  retribution  thrcatcLCil,  api:e,us  to  bavc  eitiicr  dropped  out  of 
Jiiiniesou'3  version  of  tlio  ballad,  or  to  bavo  bcsu  added  in  Mothei'K'efrs  "Lady 
jiarjorie,"  Minstre'sij,  p.  235,  where  it  is  thus  given:— 
"  Ilor  fatlicr  he  put  on  the  pat, 
licr  lister  put  on  tho  pan, 
And  her  brother  lie  put  ou  a  bauld,  bauld  fire. 

To  buDi  Lady  Marjoric  in  ; 
Aud  her  mother  she  Bat  in  a  golden  chair. 
To  see  hf  r  daughter  burn." 
Tho  mf  ntion  of  "  tho  pat,"  and  "the  pan,"  in  tho  first  two  of  those  hues,  favours  of 
cookery;  but  thoro  is  no  other  reason  for  suspccliug  the  family  to  be  inclined  to 
anthropophagy 
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''  I  will  not  that  Englislnnan  forsake, 

Hey,  my  love,  and  ho,  mj"  joy ; 
I  will  not  that  Englishman  forsake, 

"Who  dearly  loveth  me  ; 
I  Avill  not  that  Englishman  forsake. 

Though  you  should  burn  me  at  a  stake  !  " 
And  bonnie  Susie  Cleland  is  to  be  burnt  at  Diiiulce. 

"  Oh,  -where  will  I  get  a  pretty  little  boy, 

Hey,  my  love,  and  ho,  mj'^  jo}' ; 
OIj,  where  will  I  get  a  pretty  little  boy, 

Who  dearly  loveth  me; 
Oh.  where  I  will  get  a  pretty  little  boy, 

Who  will  carry  tidings  to  my  joy, 
Tliat  bonnie  Susie  Cleland  is  to  be  burnt  at  Dundee?" 

•■  Here  am  I,  a  pretty  little  boj', 

Hey,  my  love,  and  ho,  my  joy; 
Here  am  I,  a  pretty  little  boy, 

Who  dearly  loveth  thee; 
Here  am  I,  a  pretty  little  boy, 

Who  will  carry  tidings  to  thy  joy, 
That  bonnie  Susie  Cleland  is  to  be  burnt  at  Dundee." 

■  (iive  to  hiui  this  right  hand  glove, 

Hey,  my  love,  and  lio,  my  joy; 
Give  to  him  this  right  hand  glove, 

Who  dearly  lovetli  me; 
Give  to  him  this  right  hand  glove, 

Tell  him  to  get  another  love, 
For  bonnie  Susie  Cleland  is  to  be  burnt  at  Dande3. 

'•  Give  to  him  this  little  pen-knife, 

Hey,  my  love,  and  ho,  my  joy; 
Give  to  him  this  little  pen-kuile, 

Who  dearly  loveth  mo; 
Give  to  him  this  little  pc'n-knife, 

Tell  him  to  get  anot!icr  wife, 
I'or  bonnie  Susie  Cleland  is  to  be  burnt  at  Diuidee. 

"  Give  to  him  this  gay  gold  ring, 

Hey,  my  love,  and  ho,  my  joy; 
Give  to  him  this  gay  gold  ring, 

Who  dearly  lovctli  me  ; 
Give  to  him  tiiis  gay  gold  ring, 

Tell  him  I'm  going  to  my  burning. 
And  bonnie  Susie  Cleland  is  to  be  burut  at  Dundco.' 
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10     Ilcr  father  lie  caVl  up  tlic  stake, 

Iley,  my  love,  niul  Iio,  my  joy; 
Ilor  fatlicr  lie  caVl  up  tlic  stake, 

So  dearly  siic  loved  me; 
Ilor  fatlier  lie  caM  np  llie  stake, 

Her  lirother  he  the  fire  did  make, 
And  bonnie  Susie  Clcland  was  bunit  in  Dundee. 


LORD  ixgra:\i  and  CIIILDE  VYET. 

First  appeared,  in  an  imperfect  state,  under  the  title  of  "  Lord 
Wa'yates  and  Au!d  Ingram,"  in  JamicsoTi's  Popular  Ballade,  vol.  ii., 
p.  2G5  ;  and  then,  in  a  more  complete  form,  in  I.Iaidir.ent's  North 
Countrie  Garland,  p.  24.  The  same  gentleman  contributed  a  slightly 
different  copy  to  Mother-.vcll's  Minslrelsi/,  p.  173;  and  a  longer 
version,  containing  a  number  of  inferior  stanzas,  is  given  by  Buclian, 
Anciod  BalkuU  and  Somj.'i,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  •23-1. 

Jamieson's  version  was  printed  "  from  Herd's  MS.,  [as]  transmitted 
by  Mr.  [afterwards  Sir  Walter]  Scott."  In  it  the  rivals  ai-e  repre- 
.■ientcd  to  be  uncle  and  nephew  ;  while  the  incongruity  and  incomiiati- 
bility  of  the  marriage  are  fully  and  graphically  exhibited  iu  the 
following  stanzas  : — 

"  When  cVn  vraR  como,  nnd  c'e;i  bella  rung, 
And  a'  ineu  pane  to  bed, 
Tl'?  brido  in\i  r.m!  thn  silly  bridogvooin 
Iu  ae  chamber  \7ere  laid. 

"  WrtMia  't  a  fell  thin;^  for  to  sea 
Twa  heads  upon  ne  cod, — 
Lady  Maisry's  like  the  molteu  goud, 
Auld  Ingram's  like  a  toad  ? 

'■  He  turn'fl  his  face  unto  the  stock, 
And  sound  hn  foil  aslot-p; 
Shctuni'd  her  I'ace  uuto  tho  \7a\ 
And  saut  tears  she  did  weep." 

■^.I-iidmcnTs  version  is  the  one  here  generally  fol!(/wcd ;  but 
Eon'.c  half-dozen  stanrcis  of  it  have  ])een  omitted ;  while  lifiocn 
6!:an;;a3  or  so  have  been  added  from  the  other  versions — mostly  from 
Enchan's,  as,  for  instance,  stanzas  27  to  ."o  inclusive, — while  many  of 
the  others  are,  with  the  exception  of  slight  verbal  differences,  common 
to  both  versions.  It  will  be  seen  that,  by  leaving  out  stanzas  27  to  35, 
the  storj"-  reads  as  if  Ch.ilde  Vyet  had  concealed  himself  in  the  bridal 
chamber,  and  that  the  bloody  tragedy  had  been  there  enacted, — thus 
imparting  a  east  to  the  story  reseriibling  in  some  respects  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "  Bride  of  Lr.mmcrmooi'." 

Stanzas  12  and  13  occur  in  the  jireccding  Ixdlad,  "  Lady  Maisry  " 
(stanzas  21  and  23),  where  they  are  fo]]owe<l  Ijy  other  two  (stanzas 
24  and  25),  which  are  almost  identical  with  two  stanzas  in  "Lord 
Wa'yates  and  Auld  Ingram,''  as  given  by  Janiiesou. 
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111  the  copy  fdi'uislied  to  Motherwell,  the  last  woi-d  of  the  fii-st 
stanza  reads  "  bonhciir,"  from  which  '•  cii'cmv.stauce  "  Mr.  Maidiiiciit 
conjectures  that  the  ballad  "may  probably  have  had  a  French 
origiuaL" 

This  ballad  may  be  compared  with  "  Ebbe  Skammelson,"  as  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Eobert  Buchanan,  in  Ballad  Storks  of  the  Ajfcctloii<, 
from  the  Scandinavian,  p.  31  ;  and  with  the  somewhat  comic  ballad, 
entitled  "  Sir  John,"  as  given  in  Old  Danish  Ballads,  translated  font 
Grimma'  Collection,  p.  117. 

1  Loi:d  IxGriAM  and  CLikle  Vyet 

Were  Loth  born  in  one  bow'r, 
Laid  both  their  loves  on  one  lady; 
The  less  was  their  honour. 

2  Lord  Ingram  and  Cliikle  Vyet 

Were  both  bred  in  one  hall, 
Laid  both  their  loves  on  one  l.".dy; 
The  worse  did  them  befall. 

0     Lord  Ingram  woo'd  Lady  Maisry 

From  father  and  from  mother; 

Lord  Ingram  woo'd  Lady  ^Maisry 

From  sister  and  from  brother. 

4-     Lord  Ingram  woo'd  Lad)'  Maisry 
With  leave  of  all  her  kin ; 
But  Childe  Vyet  woo'd  Lady  Maisry, 
And  her  love  he  did  win. 

f)     Now,  it  fell  out  upon  a  day, 
She  was  dressing  her  head, 
That  ben  did  come  bcr  fatlicr  dear, 
Wearing  the  gold  so  veil. 

G     "  Get  up  now,  Lady  Maisry, 

Put  on  your  Avedding  gown  : 
Lord  Ingram  you  must  v.-ed  this  day. 
Before  the  sun  go  down  !" 

7  "  I'd  rather  be  Cliildc  Vyet's  wife, 

The  white  fish  for  to  sell, 
Before  I'd  be  Lord  Ingram's  wife, 
To  wear  the  silks  so  well ! 

8  "  I'd  rather  be  Childe  Vyet's  wife, 

With  him  to  beg  my  bread, 
Bclore  I'd  be  Lord  Ingram's  wife. 
To  wear  the  t'old  so  red." 
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9     Her  fatlicr  turn'd  him  round  about, 
Anil  solcniiily  swaro  ho — 
"  It's  you  shall  be  the  bride  ere  night, 
And  lie  bridegroom  shall  be." 

10  "Where  will  I  ftX't  a  bonnie  boy 

Will  win  gold  to  his  fee; 
Will  run  unto  Childc  Vyet's  hall 
With  this  letter  from  me?" 

11  Out  spake  a  bi)\ — "  Oh,  here  am  I, 

Will  win  gold  to  my  foe, 
And  run  unto  Childe  Vyet's  hall 
With  any  letter  from  thee." 

12  And  when  he  found  the  bridges  l)roke, 

He  bent  his  bow  and  swam; 
And  when  he  found  the  grass  growing, 
He  hasten'd  and  he  ran. 

13  And  when  ho  came  to  Vyet's  castle, 

He  did  not  knock  nor  call ; 
But  set  his  bent  bow  to  his  breast, 

And  lightly  Icnp'd  the  wall ; 
And,  ereVne  porter  open'd  the  gate, 

The  boy  was  in  the  hall, 

14  The  first  line  that  Cliilde  Vyet  read, 

A  tear  did  dim  liis  e'e ; 
The  next  word  that  Childe  Vyet  read, 
An  angrj''  man  was  he, 

15  He  dang  the  board  up  with  his  foot, 

So  did  he  vv-ith  his  knee; 
Tlie  silver  cup  that  was  on  it, 
In  the  fire  lie  made  it  flee. 

IC     "  W!i,it  ailF?  my  brother,  Lord  Ingram, 
He'll  not  let  my  love  be? 
What  ails  my  brother,  Lord  Ingram, 
He  takes  iny  love  from  me? 

17  "  Take  four-and-twenty  buck  and  roe, 

And  t"U  tun  of  the  wine, 
And  bid  my  love  be  blithe  and  glud, 
And  I  will  follow  sync." 

18  Sweetly  play'd  the  merry  organ 

Intoher  mother's  bow'r; 
But  silent  stood  Lady  ilaisry. 
And  let  the  tears  down  pour. 
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19  Sweetly  plaj-'d  the  harp  sae  fiiic, 

Into  I;er  father's  hall; 
But  silent  stood  Lady  i\Iaisry, 
And  let  the  tears  down  fall. 

20  Her  noble  kinsmen  gatherM  ^vc•ro, 

Each  with  a  hawk  in  hand  ; 
And  every  lady  in  the  place 
Did  wear  a  gay  garland. 

21  And  each  of  the  retainers 

In  gay  attire  was  clad  ; 
And  all  were  blithe  and  merry, 
But  Lady  Maisry  sad. 

22  'Tween  Marjdcirk  and  that  castle 

"Was  all  spread  o'er  with  garl,* 
To  keep  the  bride  and  her  bridesmaids 
From  tramping  on  the  marl. 

23  From  IMarykirk  to  that  castle 

Was  spread  a  cloth  of  gold, 
To  keep  the  bride  and  lier  bridesmaids 
From  treading  on  the  mold. 

21     When  mass  was  sung,  and  bells  were  rung, 
And  all  in  bed  were  laid, 
Lord  Ingram  to  Lady  Maisry  said — 
'*  I  fear  you  are  no  maid. 

2.")     "  But  if  you  father  your  bairn  on  me, 
And  on  no  other  man, 
Then  I  will  give  him  to  his  dowry 
Full  fifty  ploughs  of  land." 

23     "  I  wiil  not  father  my  bairn  on  you, 
Nor  on  no  wrongous  man, 
The'  you  wou'd  give  him  to  his  dov.ry 
Five  thousand  ploughs  of  land." 

27     "  Whoever  be  your  bairn's  father, 
If  you  father  it  on  mc, 
Tlif  fairest  caslle  of  Snowdown 
Your  morning  gift  ehall  be." 

•Should  ellhor  read  "garcl"— a  Btripo  of  KOft  crass  on  barren  or  hard  monntain- 
Inn'l,  fio:n  ">:are,"  or  "gair,"  a  stiino  or  straak— or  '•)iurlp,"  ilif  veetl  or  Btom  of 
Uax;  i.e.,  either  tino  graus  or  flax  rccus  wore  strewu  along  tbo  pathtvay. 
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28  "  "Wlioovcr  bo  my  bairn's  father, 

I'il  ne'er  lather  it  on  thee  ; 
Fur  better  1  love  ni}''  bairn's  f'atlier 
Nor  ever  Til  love  thee." 

29  Then  he  's  ta'en  out  a  trust)^  brand, 

Laid  it  between  them  twae  ; 
Says — "  Lye  ye  there,  ye  ill  wuman, 
A  maid  lor  mo  till  day." 

SO     Next  mornin;;-  forth  Lord  In.^-ram  wont, 
"Well  belted  with  a  brand  ; 
And  forth  fair  Lady  ]\iais-;ry  led 
To  her  father  by  the  hand. 

31     "  If  your  (kxughter  had  been  a  good  woman, 
As  I  thonght  slio  had  been, 
Cold  iron  shouM  have  never  lain 
The  long  night  us  between." 

02     "Ohon!  alas!  my  daughter  dear, 
What's  this  I'hoar  of  thee? 
I  thouglit  no  better  woman  lived 
"Within  the  norti)  countric!" 

SO     "  Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  my  father  dear, 
And  cease  upbraiding  me  ; 
I  never  lov'd  Lord  Ingram, 

Bat  v\-as  forced  his  bride  to  be." 

31     Then  in  there  came  him  Childe  Vyet, 
Bearing  a  naked  brand  ; 
And  up  then  raise  him  Lord  Ingram, 
His  brother  to  withstand. 

35     "  Win  up,  win  up  now,  Lord  Ingram, 
Win  up  immediately; 
That  you  and  I  the  quarrel  try, 
Vrho  gains  the  vietory." 

30  Then  forward  darted  Childo  Vyet, 

Shed  back  his  yellow  hair. 
And  gave  Lord  Ingram  to  the  heart 
A  deep  wound  and  a  sair. 

37     Then  forward  darted  Lord  Ingram, 
Shed  back  his  coal-black  hair. 
And  gave  Childe  Vyet  to  the  heart 
A  deep  wound  and  a  ?air. 
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G8     There  was  uo  pity  for  tliese  two  knights, 
When  they  were  lying  dead; 
But  all  v,-as  for  Lady  Maisry, 
Who  iu  that  bov,-'r  went  mad. 

S9     "  Oh,  get  to  me  a  cloak  of  cloth, 
A  staff  of  good  hard  tree ; 
If  I  have  been  an  ill  woman, 
Sore  penance  I  shall  dree. 

40  "  If  I  liave  been  an  ill  woman, 

Alas  !  and  woe  is  me  ; 
For  np  and  down  the  warld  vride, 
I  shall  beg  till  I  dee. 

41  "  For  ae  bit  I  beg  for  Childe  Vyet, 

For  Lord  Ingram  I'll  beg  three ; 
All  for  the  honour  that  he  paid 
At  Marykirk  to  me." 
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"  Edongs  to  a  numerous  class  of  Danish  and  Scottish  ballads." — 
Jaraieson's  lUusirat'wns  of  Northern  A  )itl<iuitkn,  p.  33o. 

The  words  quoted  form  part  of  the  Tntrodnction  to  "Young  Child 
Dyring,"  translated  by  Janiiesoa  from  the  Kainpe  Viser. 

The  analogous  Scotish  ballads  are  as  follows  : — 

I.   "  The  Laird  of  Laminton,"  Scott's  Minstrelsy,  first  edition. 

II.    "  'Catherine  Janfaric,'  fi'om  several  recited  copies,"  Scott's 
Jilinalrelsi/,  last  edition,  vol.  iii.,  p.  122. 
III.    "Catherine  Jafferj',"  ilaidment's  North  Countrle  C'ctrlaJid, 
p.  34. 

IV.  "  '  Cathorinn  .Tohnstone,'  obtained  from  recitation  in  the 
West  of  b'cotland,"  Motlicrv/ell's  Minntrelisy,  p.  225. 

V.   "  Loch-in-var,"  Euchan's  Gkaniiirjs,  p.  74. 

"VI.  "  Katharine  JafTray,"  a  fragment  of  four  stanzas,  found  in 
the  handwriting  of  Burns.  This  fragment  is  not  only 
printed  as  a  song  of  his  composition,  and  copyright  in  it 
claimed  by  the  pul)]isLcr  ot  the  Aldine  edition  of  Burns's 
Poftlcal  WorlcK,  18.';0,  but  the  Fame  error  is  perpetuated 
in  all  the  subsequent  reprints  of  tlio  Aldine  edition ! 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  spirited  and  popular  ballad,  "  Lochinvar,"  which 
n])pcar3  in  Marmion,  is  founded  on  this  early  ballad.  Tlic  ballad 
which  follows  next  in  order  is  also  somewhat  .similar  in  incident. 
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The  antiquity  of  this  ballad  may  bo  infcrrccl  from  tbe  number  of 
dilfcrcnt  vci-sioiig  iu  Scoti^li  and  Daniah,  irrespocbive  of  the  supposed 
reference  iu  "the  tenth  stanza,"  which,  saya  Motlierwell,  "seems  to 
contain  an  allusion  to  the  knights  of  the  round  table." 

"The  residenco  of  the  lady,  and  the  scene  of  the  affray  at  her 
bridal,  is  said  by  old  people  to  have  been  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Cadden,  ne:\r  to  where  ib  joins  the  Tweed.  Otliors  say  tlie  skirmish 
was  fouQ;ht  near  Traquair,  and  [that]  Katharine  Janlarie's  dwelling 
was  in  the  glen  about  three  miles  above  Traquair  House." — Scott's 
MinslreUi/. 

Motherwell's  version  transfers  the  scene  to  the  classic  district  of 
Cowdenknowes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Leader,  and  one  of  the  stanzas  in 
Scott's  own  version  corroborates  this  transfer.  (See  note  to  stanza 
20,  p.  S8.) 

In  Scott's  first  and  Mothorv/cll's  versions,  the  hero  is  said  to  be 
the  "Laird  of  Lamintou,"  or  "Lamington,"  in  Clydesdale;  but  in 
Scott's  second  version  the  successful  lover  is  said  to  be  "Lord 
Lauderdale,"  and  the  disappointed  rival  "Lord  Lochinvar;"  which 
names  are  transposed  iu  Maidmcnt's  version. 

Bui-ns's  fragment  also  names  the  succcssfid  lover  "  Lord  Lauderdale," 
while  the  rival  " frae  the  English  border"  is  named  "Laird  o'  Loch- 
inton." 

The  titles  of  the  lover  and  rival,  as  given  iu  Buchan's  version,  are 
here  adopted,  but  Scott's  and  Motherwell's  versions  are  those  chiefly 
followed. 

Lockhart,  who  edited  the  last  edition  of  Scott's  Minstrelsy,  suggests, 
with  great  plausibility,  that  the  heroine  "was  a  Johnstone  of 
Wamphraii,  and  that  Katherine  o'  Wamphray  had  been  blundered 
by  the  Ettrick  reciters  into  Katharine  Jeffray,  vulgarly  pronounced 
Jaufray." — Note,  vol.  iii.,  p.  125. 

It  only  remains  to  state  that  Lochinvar — a  lake  of  three  miles 
circuit,  situate  in  Kirkcudbright,  Galloway — gave  name  to  the 
domain  and  title  of  Knights  of  Lochinvar  to  a  branch  of  the  Gordon 
family,  which  family  acquired  the  title  of  Viscount  Kenmure  in 
16;>J,  a  title  which  was  attainted  on  the  execution  of  William,  sixth 
Viscount,  1710;  restored  by  Act  of  Parliament,  182-lr;  and  which 
became  dormant  at  the  death  of  tlie  ninth  Viscount,  in  1847. 

Assuming  Lockhart's  conjecture  with  regard  to  the  family  of  the 
heroine  to  be  correct,  and  further,  that  the  hero  is  correctly  named 
"  Lord  Lochinvar,"  then  the  scene  of  the  sanguinary  encounter  would 
neither  be  the  river  Caddon  or  its  vicinity,  as  stated  by  Scott,  nor 
Cowdenbrae,  as  given  by  Motherwell,  both  of  which  localities  lie  to 
the  eastM'ard  of  Wamphray;  but  ratlicr  Cluden  Water,  a  tributary 
of  the  river  Nitli,  both  of  which  Lord  Lochinvar  would  require  to 
cross  on  his  homcAvard  and  westward  flight. 

The  probabilities  ai'C  so  strongly  in  favour  of  this  theory  a9  to 
•warrant  the  alteration  from  the  "Caddon,"  of  Scott,  and  the 
"  Couden,"  of  Motherwell,  to  Cluden,  ag  here  printed. 
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1  There  was  a  May,  and  a  weel-far'd  May, 

Lived  liigh  up  in  yon  glen; 
Her  name  was  Katharine  Janfarie, 
Weel  loved  by  mony  men. 

2  Tlien  up  came  young  Lord  Locliinvar, 

Up  frae  the  Lawland  border ; 
He  came  to  court  this  bonnie  May, 
All  mounted  in  good  order. 

3  Lord  Lochinvar  he  courted  her, 

Unknown  to  all  her  kin ; 
Lord  Locliinvar  he  courted  her, 
And  did  her  favour  win. 

4  Up  then  came  Lord  Lymington, 

Frae  o'er  the  English  border; 
He  came  to  seek  this  bonnie  May, 
All  mounted  in  good  order. 

5  He  sought  her  frae  father  and  mother  baith, 

And  they  did  answer  Yea ; 
But  he  ask'd  not  the  bonnie  May  liersell, 
Or  the  answer  would  been  Nay. 

6  She  never  heard  a  word  of  it 

Till  on  her  wedding  day, 
When  her  father  he  did  order  her 
To  busk  in  bride's  array. 

7  She  sent  word  to  Lord  Lochinvar, — 

"  My  wedding  come  and  see  ; " 
And  he  sent  answer  back  to  her, — 
"  I  will  not  iail  to  be." 

8  Then  he  has  sent  a  messenger 

In  haste  throughout  his  land. 
And  four-and-twenty  stalwart  men 
Were  soon  at  his  command, 

9  But  he  has  left  his  merry  men 

Conceal'd  in  greenwood  free. 
While  he  rado  to  the  wedding-house 
As  fast  as  faKt  cou'd  bo. 

10     When  ho.  came  to  the  wedding-house, 
Ho  cnter'd  there,  and  found 
Full  four-and-twenty  belted  knighta 
bet  at  a  table  round. 
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11  Thov  all  i-os;5  Tip  Id  lionour  him, 

For  lie  was  of  higii  rciiowii ; 
Tlioy  all  roso  up  1o  welconio  him, 
And  bade  him  to  sit  dov.-n. 

12  Oh,  meikle  was  the  good  red  wino 

AVas  filled  up  them  between  ; 
But  the  bride  aye  drank  to  Loehiavar, 
Wha  her  true  love  had  been. 

13  She  plcdg'd  the  health  of  Lochinvar, 

As  toasts  were  circled  round: 
"While  her  kin  grasp'd  their  gudc  sword-hilts, 
And  wrathiully  they  frown'd. 

14  "  Oh,  came  yc  hero  for  sport,  young  lord, 

Or  came  ye  here  for  play  ? 
Or  came  ye  here  to  drink  good  wino 
Upon  the  wedding  day?" 

15  "  I  came  not  here  for  sport,"  he  said, 

"  I  came  not  here  ibr  play ; 
But  with  the  bride  I'll  lead  a  dance, 
Then  mount  and  go  my  way." 

16  They  set  her  bridesmaids  her  behind, 

To  hear  Avhat  tlioy  would  say; 
But  never  a  word  to  her  he  said, 
Save — "  Mount  and  come  away." 

17  Then  took  her  by  the  milk-wdiitc  hand. 

And  by  the  grass-green  sleeve, 
And  mounted  her  behind  himsell. 
At  her  kin  spiered  nae  leave. 

18  "  Now  take  your  bride,  Lord  Lymington, 

Now  take  her  if  you  may  ! 
But  if  you  take  your  bride  again, 
We'll  call  it  but  foul  play." 

19  There  were  four-and-twenty  belted  knights. 

All  clad  in  Johnstone  gray,* 
Said  they  would  take  the  bride  again, 
By  strong  hand,  if  they  may. 

£0     Some  of  them  were  right  willing  men. 
But  sae  they  were  na  all, 
When  four-and-twenty  Gordons  gay 

Came  at  their  leader's  call.f 
•  The  livery  of  the  ancient  family  of  Johnstone. 
t  "  And  four-and-twenty  Loader  lads 

Bid  theca  mount  and  ride  awa."— Scott's  Version. 
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21  TIjen  swords  were  drawn  frac  out  their  sheatlis, 

As  they  rush'd  to  the  fray, 
And  red  and  rosy  was  the  bhiid 
Ran  down  tlie  lily  brae. 

22  The  bluid  ran  down  by  Cluden  bank, 

And  dovrn  by  Cluden  brae  ; 
Vv^hile  the  bride  she  made  the  trumpet  sound, 
"  It  is  a  Y>eel  v/on  p'ay." 

23  Oil,  mcikle  was  the  bluid  was  shed 

Upon  the  Cluden  brae ; 
And  aye  she  made  the  trumpet  sound, 
'•  Oh,  it  is  all  fair  play." 

21     My  blessing-  on  your  heart,  sweet  thing ! 
But  v.-ae  your  wilful  will ! 
There's  mony  a  gallant  gentleman 
Whose  bluid  ye  have  gar'd  spill, 

25  Now,  all  ye  lords  of  fair  England, 

Across  the  Border  born, 
Oh,  come  not  here  to  seek  a  wife, 
For  fear  ye  get  the  scorn. 

26  They'll  feed  ye  up  with  flattering  words, 

And  play  ye  foul,  foul  play  ; 
Then  dress  ye  frogs  instead  of  fish, 
Upon  your  wedding  day. 


LORD  LUNDIE'S  DAUGHTER  AND  SQUIRE  WILLIAM. 

A'crsions  of  this  ballad  appeared  in  — 

I.  Motlicrv/cU's  Minfftrehy,  p.  307,  under  the  title  of  "  Sweet 
William,"  as  "  given  frora  the  chaunting  of  an  old  woman.'' 

II.  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  57,  under 
the  title  of  "Lord  Lundy." 

III.  Scolt'inh  Tradiflonol  Versions  of  Anc'ient  Ballads,  p.  57; 
which  last  was  "printed  for  tlio  Percy  Society,"  as 
selected  from  "two  folio  (MS.)  volumes,  consisting  of 
ballads,  soui-s,  and  poems,  tal;cn  down  by" — the  last- 
named  industrious  and  hi'ddy  successful  collector  and 
editor—"  Mr.  P.  Buchan  of  Peterhead,  North  Britain, 
from  the  oral  recitation  of  the  peasantry  of  his  country." 
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Tho  ballad  here  printed  is  collated  from  all  three;  Motherwell's 
being  the  one  princii)ally  followed. 

The  ballad  resembles,  and  in  fiiet  all  the  versions  contain  stanzas 
almost  identical  with  several  in  "Sweet  Willie  and  Fair  Janet,"  p.  07. 

It  has  also  some  features  of  resemblance  to  "Katherine  Janfarie," 
which  precedes,  and  to  "TheGay  Gos-hawk,"  which  follows. 

The  mention  of  ''  pistol,  powdci-,  and  lead,"  stanzas  18  and  19,  and 
the  relorence  to  shooting,  stanzas  19  and  '20,  are  probably  anachronisms 
introduced  by  some  modern  reciter. 

With  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the  "  wee  bird,"  as  a  love 
messenger,  it  may  be  noted,  that  "  to  iinderstatid  the  language  of 
birds  was  peculiarly  one  of  the  boastel  sciences  of  the  Arabians;  tvho 
))rctend  that  many  of  their  countrymen  have  been  skilled  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  birds  ever  since  the  time  of  King 
Solomon.  Their  writeis  relate  tliat  Balkis,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  or 
Saba,  had  a  bird  called  Hudbud,  that  is,  a  lapwing,  which  she 
clcspabched  to  King  Solomon  on  various  occasions ;  and  that  this 
trusty  bird  was  the  messenger  of  their  amours.  We  are  told  that 
Solomon  having  been  secretly  informed  by  this  winged  confidant  that 
Balkis  intended  to  honour  him  with  a  grand  embassy,  inclosed  a 
spacious  square  with  a  wall  of  gold  and  silver  bricks,  in  which  he 
ranged  his  numerous  troops  and  attendants  in  order  to  receive  the 
ambassadors,  who  were  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  these  s])lendid 
and  unexpected  preparations."— Warton's  Histurij  of  Enrjlish  Poetry. 

See  also  quotation  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  the  close  of  the  intro- 
duction to  the  ballad  w^hich  comes  after  this. 

1  Lord  William  had  but  ae  dear  son, 

For  valour  had  nae  peer; 
Lord  Lundie  had  but  ae  daughter, 
For  beauty  uane  caine  near. 

2  Upon  ae  book  they  baitli  did  read. 

On  ither  their  love  did  lay; 
But  when  Lord  Lundie  got  word  of  this, 
To  his  daughter  he  did  say,^- 

3  "  Oh,  ye  maun  marry  the  English  prince. 

The  Queen  of  England  to  be; 
And  ye  maun  leave  your  love  William, 
Or  baith  of  you  shall  dee." 

4  She  walk'd  up,  and  she  walk'd  down, 

Had  nane  to  hear  her  moan; 
Nae  creature  but  tlie  pretty  bird. 
Sat  on  the  window  stone. 

5  "  If  thou  cou'dst  speak,  wee  bird,"  she  said, 

"  As  weel  as  you  can  flee; 

A  message  to  my  love  William, 

It  'b  I  wou'd  send  by  thee." 
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6  "  Write  a  letter  to  Y/illiam,"  it  said, 

"  Aud  seal  it  with  thy  rin<2;; 
Then  take  a  thread  of  the  silk  sae  liue, 
Aud  round  my  neck  it  hing." 

7  She  Avrote  a  letter  to  love  William, 

And  scal'd  it  with  her  ring; 
Then  with  a  thread  of  the  finest  silk, 
Bound  the  bird's  neck  did  it  hing. 

8  This  bird  flew  high,  this  bird  flew  low, 

It  flew  o'er  hill  and  lea; 
This  bonuie  wee  bird  flew  alang. 
As  fast  as  it  cou'd  flee. 

9  It  flew  to  where  young  Squire  William 

In  a  balcony  did  stand; 
And  straight  to  him  the  wee  bird  flew 
And  lighted  on  his  hand. 

10  "  Oh,  here  is  a  letter,  Squire  William, 

Frae  thy  true  love  to  thee; 
Aud  ere  tlie  morn  at  twelve  o'clock. 
Your  love  shall  married  be." 

11  "  To  horse,  to,  horse,".  Squire  Williani  cried, 

'■  At  her  bridal  I  maun  be; 
And  I'll  never  come  back  a  living  man, 
If  the  bride  come  not  with  me." 

J  "J     Then  w;ith  a  goodly  oompanie, 
Eacli  mounted  on  a  steed. 
Squire  Williani  aud  they,  to  Marykirk, 
Ihule  on  at  utmost  speed. 

13  When  the. lady  cnter'd  the  kirk  style, 

Uer  tears  fell  fast  and  free; 
But  when  s|ic  cnter'd  the  kirk  door, 
A  blithe  sight  she  did  see. 

14  For  there  she  saw  her  love  William, 

In  armour  shiniu'  clear; 
And  all  his  valiant  companie, 
Full  many  a  glitterin'  spear. 

15  The  parson  he  took  book  in  hand, 

The  marriage  to  begin; 
Then  forward  yoimg  Squire  William  strode, 
Bride  and  bridegroom  between. 
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1(3     "  Oil,  liold  a  little,  llioii  lioly  man, 
Oh,  hold  a  llttlo,"  Baid  he, 
"  Till  I  speak  witli  the  boniiie  bride — 
fSiie  's  a  dear,  dear  friend  to  ine. 

17     "  Stand  off.  stand  off,  ye  hraw  bridegroom. 
Stand  oir,  stand  off,"  Baid  he; 
'•  Stand  off,  stand  off,  ye  braw  bridegroom, 
Tiio  bride  shall  join  with  me." 

ly     Up  then  spake  tlie  bride's  father, 
And  an  anj^ry  man  was  he — 
"  Jf  I  had  pistol,  powder,  and  lead, 
A  dead  man  you  wou'd  be. 

19  "  If  I  had  pistol,  powder,  and  lead. 

With  me  at  my  eommand. 
It's  I  would  shoot  thee  stiff  and  dead. 
In  the  place  where  thou  dost  stand." 

20  Vp  and  spake  then  Squire  William, 

While  blitliely  blink'd  his  e'e— 
''  If  j"e  ne'er  be  shot  till  I  shoot  you, 
You'll  ne'er  be  shot  for  me." 

21  "  Oh,  if  my  daughter  marries  you 

AVithout  the  leave  of  me, 
I  make  a  vow,  and  I'll  keep  it  true, 
A  portionless  bride  she'll  be." 

22  Up  and  spake  then  Squire  William, 

And  light  he  laugh'd  with  glee — 
"  I've  got  the  best  portion  now,  my  lord, 
That  ye  cou'd  gi'e  to  me. 

23  "  Your  gude  red  gold  I  value  not. 

Nor  value  I  your  fee; 
I  ha'e  her  by  tlie  hand  this  day 
That 's  dearer  far  to  me. 

2i     "  Let  the  young  prince  clasp  your  gold  coffer, 
When  he  gangs  till  his  bed; 
Let  the  young  prince  clasp  your  gold  coffer. 
And  I  my  bonnie  bride. 

25     "  Commend  me  to  my  good  mother. 
At  night  when  you  gang  home; 
Come  out,  come  out,  my  foremost  man, 
And  lift  my  lady  on." 
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2G     Out  then  spake  him  Lord  Lundie, 
All  augry  man  •was  he: 
"  My  daughter  will  marry  Squire  William, 
It  seems,  in  spite  of  me." 


THE  GAY  GOS-HAWK. 


Three  veraious  of  this  ballad  have  been  published  : — 

I.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Min'^trelsy,  vol.  iii.,  p.  151,  "partly 
from  one  under  this  title  in  Mrs.  Browai's  collection, 
and  partly  from  a  MS.  of  some  antiquity,  penes  Edit." 
11.  By  Motherwell,  p.  353,  under  the  title  of  "The  Jolly 
Gos-hawk,"  from  a  MS.  sent  to  Mr.  Peter  Buchau,  and 
"  forwarded  "  by  him  to  his  "  good  friend,"  the  editor  of 
Minstrdsy,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
III.  By  Buchan,  Ancient  Ballads,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  245,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Scottish  Squire,"  from  a  copy  which  ho 
"  took  do-ivn  from  recitation."  In  this  latter  "  the  paiTot 
takes  the  place  of  the  gos-hawk,"  It  opens  ,with  the 
following  stanza  : — 

"  "Wlien  grass  grew  green  on  Lanark  plains, 
And  fruit  and  flowers  did  spring, 
A  Scottish  squire,  in  cheerfu'  strains, 
iSae  merrily  thus  did  King." 

Followed    by   a   stanza  corresponding   to   stanza    4    of 
the  present  version,  and  to  the  one  v.'ith  which  Mother- 
well s  begins. 
The  present  version  is  compiled  from  all  three. 
The  simile,  stanza  7,  "resembles  a  passage  in  a  MS.  translation  of 
au  Irish  fairy  tale,  called  '  The  Adventures  of  Faravla,  Princess  of 
Scotland,   and  Carral  O'Daly,   Son  of  Donogho  jMore  6'Daly,  Chief 
Bard   of  Ireland.'      Faravla,  as   she  entered  her  bower,    cast    her 
looks  upon   the  earth,  which  was  tinc;ed  with  the  blood  of  a  bird 
which  a  raven  had  newly  killed.    'Like  that  snow,'  said  Faravla, 
•  was  the  complexion  of  ray  beloved  ;  his  cheeks  like  the  sanguine 
traces  thereon  ;  whilst  the  raven  recalls  to  my  memory  the  colour  of 
his  beautiful  locks.'      There  is  also  some  resemblance  in  the  conduct 
of  the  story,  betwixt  the  ballad  and  the  tale  just  quoted.  The  princess 
Faravla,  be  in c;  desperately  in  love  with  Carral  O'Dalj',  despatches  in 
search  of  him  a  faithful  confidante,  who,  by  her  magical  art,  trans- 
forms herself  into  a  hawk,  and  perching  iipon  the  windows  of  the 
bard,  conveys  to  him  information  of  the  distress  of  the  princess  of 
Scotland. 

"In  the  ancient  romance  of  'Sir  Tristrem,'  the  simile  of  the  'blood 
drops  upon  enow  '  likewise  occurs : — 

'  A  bride  bright  thai  chc» 
Ab  bloci  open  enowoing.' " 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  MinBlrcUy,  vol.  iii.,  [».  15-. 
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1  "Oil,  wcel  is  me  my  .qay  gos-liawk, 

Ifyour  featliering  be  sheen!  " 
"Oh,  waly,  waly,  my  master  dear, 
But  ye  look  pale  and  lean ! 

2  '•  Oh,  have  ye  tint,  at  tournament, 

Your  sword,  or  yet  your  spear? 

Or  mourn  yc  for  the  Southern  lass 

Whom  you  may  not  win  near?" 

3  "I  have  not  tint,  at  tournament, 

My  sword  nor  yet  my  spear ; 
But  sair  I  mourn  for  my  true  love, 
With  mony  a  bitter  tear. 

4  "  But  weel  is  me  my  gay  gos-hawk, 

That  ye  can  speak  and  flee; 
Yc  shall  carry  a  letter  to  my  love, 
Bring  an  answer  back  to  me." 

5  '•  But  how  shall  I  your  true  love  find, 

Or  how  shouVl  I  her  know  ? 
I  bear  a  tongue  ne'er  with  her  spake, 
And  eyes  that  ne'er  her  saw." 

6  "  Oh,  weel  shall  ye  my  true  love  keu, 

Sae  sune  as  ye  her  see  ; 
For  of  all  the  flowers  of  fair  England, 
The  fairest  iiower  is  she. 

7  "  Oh,  what  is  red  of  her  is  red 

As  biuid  drapp'd  on  the  snawj 
And  what  is  white  of  her  is  white 
As  milk,  or  wild  sea-maw. 

8  "  And  even  at  my  love's  bow'r  door 

You'll  find  a  bowing  birk ; 
And  ye  maun  sit  and  sing  thereon. 
As  she  gangs  to  the  kirk. 

9  "  And  four-and-twonty  fair  ladyes 

Will  to  the  mass  repair; 
But  well  may  yc  my  ladye  ken, 
The  fairest  ladye  there. 

10     "  And  when  she  goes  into  the  house, 
Light  ye  upon  the  whin  ; 
And  sit  ye  there  and  sing  our  lovea, 
As  she  goes  out  and  in." 
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11  Lord  "William  has  written  a  love  letter, 

Put  it  under  his  pinion  gray ; 
And  he  is  awa  to  Southern  land 
As  fast  as  wings  can  gae. 

12  And  even  at  that  ladj'-e's  bow'r 

There  grew  a  flowering  birk  ; 
And  he  sat  down  and  sung  thereon, 
As  she  gaed  to  the  kirk. 

13  And  weel  he  kent  that  ladye  fair, 

Amang  her  maidens  free, 
For  the  flower  that  springs  in  May  morning 
"Was  not  sae  sweet  as  she. 

1-1     And  when  she  came  back  from  the  mas8, 
He  sat  him  on  a  whin, 
And  sang  full  sweet  the  notes  of  love., 
Till  all  was  cosh*  within. 

15     And  first  he  sang  a  low,  low  note, 
And  syne  he  sang  a  clear ; 
And  aye  the  o'erword  of  the  sang 
Was — "Your  love  can  no  win  here." 

IG     "  Feast  on,  feast  on,  my  maidens  all, 
The  wine  flows  you  amang, 
While  I  gang  to  my  shot-window, 
And  hear  yon  sweet  bird's  sang. 

17  "  Sing  on,  sing  on,  my  bonniebird, 

With  feathering  sae  sheen; 
For  weel  I  ken,  by  your  sweet  sang, 
You  left  my  love  yestreen." 

18  Oh,  first  he  sang  a  merry  sang, 

And  syne  he  sang  a  grave ; 
And  syne  he  peck'd  his  feathers  gray, 
To  her  the  letter  gave. 

10     "  Have  there  a  letter  from  Lord  William; 
He  says  he's  sent  ye  three; 
He  canna  wait  your  lovo  langcr, 
But  for  your  sake  he'll  dee." 

20     "  I  send  him  tlie  rings  from  my  white  fingers, 
Tlie  garlands  off  my  hair; 
I  send  liim  the  heart  that 's  in  my  breast, 
What  wou'd  my  love  have  mair? 

*  ".Co^b:"tiuug;  comfortable ;  quiot 
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L'l     "  (Jac  bid  liim  bake  bis  bridal  bica<l, 
Anil  brow  bis  bridal  alo, 
And  I  shall  meet  bini  at  ]\Iary'rf  kirk, 
Lang,  lung  crc  it  be  stale." 

22  She  bied  licr  to  licr  fatber  dear, 

As  fast  as  gang  coii'd  t^bc: 
"  A  boon,  a  boon,  my  father  dear, 
A  boon  I  beg  of  tlice!" 

23  "  Ask  what  you  will,  r.iy  dear  daughter, 

And  I  will  grant  it  thee; 
Unless  to  marry  you  Scottish  squire  ; 
That's  what  shall  never  be." 

24  "  Ob,  that 's  the  asking,  father,"  she  said, 

"  That  I'll  ne'er  ask  of  thee  ; 
But  if  I  die  in  moiry  England, 
In  Scotland  ye'il  bury  me. 

25  "  And  the  first  kirk  that  ye  come  to, 

Ye 's  gar  the  mass  be  sung  ; 
And  the  next  kirk  that  ye  come  to, 
Yc's  gar  the  bells  be  rung. 

26  "  At  tlie  third  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 

You'll  deal  gold  for  my  sake ; 
And  at  that  kirk,  St.  Mary's  kirk, 
All  night  my  body  wake." 

27  "  The  asking's  nae  sae  great,  daughter, 

Vmi  granted  it  shall  be; 
And  tho'  yc  die  in  merry  England, 
In  Scotland  we'll  bury  thee." 

28  And  she  has  gane  to  her  step-mother, 

Fell  low  down  on  ber  knee: 
*'  Au  asking,  an  asking,  mother  dear, 
I  pray  you  grant  it  me." 

20     "  Ask  wliat  you  please,  my  lily-white  dovo, 
And  granted  it  shall  be." 
•'  If  I  do  die  in  merry  England, 
In  Scotland  gar  bury  me." 

30    "  Oh,  bad  these  words  been  to  speak  again, 
I'd  not  have  granted  thee; 
You  ba'c  a  love  in  fair  Scotland, 
With  him  you  fain  wou'd  be." 
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SI     Slie  lias  hied  her  to  her  bigly  bow'r 
As  fast  as  she  cou'd  fare; 
And  slie  has  drank  a  pleepy  drauglit 
That  ahe  had  mix'd  with  care. 

32     And  itale,  pale  grew  her  rosy  check, 
That  Y>'as  sae  bright  of  blee, 
And  she  seem'd  to  be  as  surely  dead 
As  any  one  cou'd  be. 

S3     Then  spake  her  cruel  step-miunie, — 
"  Take  je  the  burning  lead, 
And  drap  a  drap  on  her  bosom, 
To  try  if  she  be  dead." 

?,i    They  took  a  drap  of  boiling  lead. 
And  drapp'd  it  on  her  breast; 
"  Alas!  alas!"  her  father  cry'd, 
"  She's  dead  Avithout  the  priest." 

35     Slie  neither  chatier'd  with  her  teeth, 
Nor  shiver'd  with  her  chin; 
"  Alas!  alas!"  her  father  cry'd, 
''  There  is  nae  breath  within." 

3G     Then  up  arose  her  seven  brethren, 
And  hew'd  to  her  a  bier; 
Tiiey  hew'd  it  frae  the  solid  aik, 
Laid  it  o'er  with  silver  clear. 

37     Ilor  sisters  they  went  to  a  room, 
To  make  to  her  a  sark; 
Tlie  cloth  of  it  was  satin  fine, 
And  the  stecking  silken  wark. 

C8     The  first  Scots  kirk  tliat  they  came  to. 
They  gar'd  the  bells  be  rung; 
The  next  Scots  kirk  that  they  came  to. 
They  gar'd  the  mass  be  sung. 

50     But  when  they  came  to  St.  Mary's  kirk, 
Tljcro  stude  ppearmen  all  on  a  raw; 
And  up  and  started  Lord  William, 
Tlie  cliieftain  o'er  tliem  a', 

40    '•  Set  down,  F,et  down  the  corpse,"  he  said, 
'•  Till  I  look  on  the  dead; 
Tlic  last  time  that  I  saw  licr  faco, 
Slic  ruddy  was  and  red. 
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•Jrl     "  Set  down,  set  down  tho  bier,"  lio  said; 
"  Let  mo  look  licr  upon;" 
But  as  soon  as  Lord  ^^'illian\  toucliM  hor  liand, 
Ilor  colour  'gan  to  como. 

42     Slie  bri.i^hten'd  like  tho  lily  flower, 
Till  lier  pale  colour  was  gpne; 
With  rosy  check  and  ruby  lip, 
She  sniil'd  her  love  upon. 

'13     "A  morsel  of  your  bread,  my  lord, 
And  one  glass  of  your  wine; 
For  I  lia'e  fasted  these  three  lang  days, 
All  for  your  sake  and  mine. 

44  "  Gae  hame,  gao  hame,  my  .iovon  bauld  brothers, 

Gae  hame  and  blaw  your  horn! 
I  trow  ye  wou'd  ha'c  gi'en  mo  the  skaith, 
But  I've  gi'en  you  the  scorn. 

45  "  I  came  not  here  to  fair  Scotland, 

To  mix  amang  the  clay; 
I  came  to  be  Lord  William's  wife, 
And  wear  the  silks  so  gay. 

46  "  I  came  not  here  to  fair  Scotland, 

To  lye  amang  the  dead ; 
But  I  came  here  to  fair  Scotland, 
To  Avear  the  gold  so  red. 

47  "  Commend  me  to  my  gray  father, 

That  wish'd  my  saul  gude  rest; 

But  wae  be  to  my  cruel  stcp-dame, 

Gar'd  burn  me  on  the  breast." 

48  "  Ah!  woo  to  you,  you  light  woman  I 

An  ill  death  may  you  die! 
For  we  left  father  and  sisters  at  hamo, 
Breaking  their  hearts  for  thee. 

49  "  But  since  ye  ha'e  gi'en  to  us  this  scorn, 

We  shall  gi'e  you  anither; 
For  the  only  tocher  you  shall  get 
Is  the  bier  that  brought  ye  luther." 


THE  EAEL  OF  MAR'S  DAUGHTER. 

From  Buchan's  Ancient  Balladi  and  Songs,  vol.  i.,  p.  49,  and  not©-, 
p.  295. 
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"  In  the  Oriental  courts  of  the  ancients,  magic  was  a  favourite 
study  ;■'  and  "till  within"  a  comparatively  recent  period,  "a  belief  in 
magic  and  witchcraft  was  cherished,  not  only  by  the  ignorant,  but 
the  learned,  in  our  own"  and  other  Eui'opean  countries.  In  Toledo, 
Seville,  and  Salamanca,  and  in  various  parts  cf  Ital}^  there  were, 
during  the  middle  ages,  "public  schools  where  magic  was  taught."  In 
our  own  country,  the  names  of  ilerlin,  ilichael  Scot,  Lord  Soulis,  and 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  are  famous  on  account  of  their  alleged  magical 
and  supernatural  gifts  ;  and  in  more  recent  times  it  is  stated,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,  that  "When  he— i.e.,  Earl  Gowrie 
— went  to  Padua,  there  he  studied  necromancy ;  and  his  own  pedagogiie. 
Master  Rhind,  testifies,  that  he  had  those  characters  aye _  upon  him, 
which  he  loved  so,  that  if  he  had  forgot  to  put  them  in  his  breeches, 
he  would  run  up  and  down  like  a  madman ;  and  he  had  them  upon 
him  when  he  was  slain  ;  and  as  they  testify  that  saw  it,  he  could  not 
bleed  so  long  as  they  were  upon  him." 

Transformations  are  conunou  to  the  mythology  and  early  literature 
of  all  nations ;  such  as  the  metamorphosis  of  gods  and  men  into  "birds, 
boasts,  tishes,  woods,  and  water." 

"This  ballad  has  the  highest  claim  to  antiquity.  The  learned 
Lord  Hailes  says  the  title  of  ^Mar  is  one  of  the  earldoms  whose 
origin  is  lost  in  its  antiquity.  It  would  therefore  be  vain  for  me  to 
ascribe  the  date  of  the  ballad  to  any  precise  period."  The  quotations 
are  taken  from  Mr.  Buchan's  note  above  referred  to, 

1  It  was  intil  a  pleasant  time, 

Upon  a  simmer's  daj', 
The  noble  Earl  of  }.Iiir's  daughter 
Went  forth  to  sport  and  play. 

2  As  thus  she  did  amuse  hcrsel' 

Below  a  green  aik  tree, 
There  she  saw  a  sprightly  doo 
Set  on  a  tower  sae  hie. 

3  "0  Cow-me-doo,  my  love  sae  true, 

If  ye'll  come  down  to  mo, 
Ye'se  ha'e  a  cage  of  gudo  red  gowd, 
Instead  of  simple  tree: 

4  "  I'll  put  gowd  hingers  rouu'  your  cage, 

And  silver  roun'  your  wall; 
I'll  gar  ye  shine  as  fair  a  bird 
As  ony  of  them  all." 

6    But  she  had  not  tlicse  words  well  spoke, 
Nor  yet  these  words  well  said, 
Till  Co\v-mc-doo  flew  frao  tlie  tower. 
And  lighted  on  her  head. 
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G     Tlion  slio  has  br.niglit  this  pretty  bird 
llanie  to  liev  liow'rs  and  lial],_ 
And  made  liini  sliiiic  as  fair  a  bird 
As  ony  oi^  them  all. 

7  When  day  was  g-auc  and  night  was  come, 

Abont  "the  evening  tide,  * 

Tins  lady  spied  a  sprightly  youth 
Stand" straight  up  by  her  side. 

8  "From  whence  came  ye,  young  man?"  she  said, 

"That  does  surprise  me  sair; 
]My  door  was  bolted  right  secure ; 
"What  way  ha'e  ye  come  here?" 

9  "  Oh,  baud  your  tongue,  ye  lady  fair, 

Let  all  your  folly  be; 
INIind  ye  not  on  your  turtle  doo, 
Last  day  yo  brought  with  thee?" 

10  "  Oh,  tell  me  mair,  young  man,"  she  said; 

"  This  docs  surprise  me  now; 
But  what  country  ha'e  ye  come  frae? 
What  pedigree  are  you?" 

11  "  I\Iy  mither  lives  on  foreign  isles; 

She  has  nae  mair  but  me; 
She  is  a  queen  of  wealth,  and  state, 
And  birth,  and  high  degree, 

12  "  Likewise  well  skill'd  in  magic  spells, 

As  ye  may  plainly  see ; 
And  slie  transform'd  me  to  yon  shape, 
To  charm  such  maids  as  thee. 

13  "  I  am  a  doo  the  live-lang  day, 

A  sprightly  youth  at  night; 
This  aye  gars  me  appear  mair  fair 
In  a  fair  maiden's  sight. 

14  "  And  it  was  but  this  very  day 

That  I  came  o'er  the  sea; 
Your  lovely  face  did  me  enchant: 
I'll  live  and  dee  with  thee." 

15  "0  Cow-me-doo,  my  luve  sae  true, 

Nae  mair  frae  me  yc'so  gae." 
"  That 's  never  my  intent,  my  luve; 
As  ye  said,  it  shall  be  sac." 
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IG     Then  he  has  staid  in  bow'r  with  her 
For  sax  lang  years  and  ane, 
Till  sax  yoimg  sons  to  hun  she  bare, 
And  the  seventh  she  's  brought  hame. 

17  But  aye  as  ever  a  child  was  born, 

He  carried  theni  away, 
And  brought  them  to  his  mither's  care, 
As  fast  as  they  cou'd  fly. 

18  Thus  he  has  staid  in  bow'r  with  her 

For  twenty  years  and  three ; 
Then  came  a  lord  of  high  renown 
To  court  this  fair  ladye. 

19  But  still  his  proffer  she  refused, 

And  all  his  jwesents  too ; 
Says — "  I'm  content  to  live  alane, 
With  my  bird,  Cow-me-doo." 

20  Her  father  sware  a  solemn  oath 

Aniang  the  nobles  all, — 
"  The  morn,  or  ere  I  eat  or  drink. 
This  bird  I  kill  it  shall." 

21  The  bird  was  sitting  in  his  cage, 

And  heard  what  they  did  say; 
And  when  he  found  they  were  dismiss'd, 
Says — "Waes  me  for  this  day. 

22  "  Before  that  I  do  langer  stay, 

And  thus  to  be  forlorn, 
I'll  gang  unto  my  mither's  bow'r, 
AVhere  I  was  bred  and  born." 


^u 


Then  Cow-me-doo  took  flight  and  flow 

Beyond  the  raging  sea; 
And  lighted  near  his  mither's  castle, 

On  a  tower  of  gowd  sae  hie. 

2 1     As  his  mither  was  walking  out. 
To  see  what  she  cou'd  sec. 
It  'a  there  she  saw  her  little  son 
Set  ou  the  tower  sae  hie. 

25     "  Get  dancers  here  to  dance,"  she  said, 
"  And  minstrels  for  to  play; 
For  here  's  my  young  son,  Florentine, 
Conic  here  with  mo  to  stay." 
I 
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26  "  Get  nae  dancers  to  dance,  initliur, 

Nor  minstrels  for  to  play; 
For  the  niithcr  of  my  seven  tjons, 
The  morn's  her  wedding  daj'." 

27  "  Oh,  tell  me,  tell  me,  Florentine, 

Tell  me,  and  tell  me  true  ; 
Tell  me  this  day,  without  a  flaw, 
"What  I  will  do  for  you." 

28  "Instead  of  dancers  to  dance,  mither, 

Or  minstrels  for  to  play, 
Turn  four-and-twcnty  wall-wight  men, 
Like  storks,  in  feathers  gray; 

20     "  My  seven  sons  to  seven  swans, 
Aboon  their  heads  to  llee ; 
And  I,  mj-scl',  a  gay  gos-hawk, 
A  bird  of  high  degree." 

30  Then  sighin',  said  the  queen  hersel', 

"  That  thing 's  too  high  for  me  ;  " 
But  she  applied  to  an  auld  woman, 
Who  had  mair  skill  than  she, 

31  Instead  of  dancers  to  dance  a  dance. 

Or  minstrels  for  to  play, 
Four-and-twenty  wall-wight  men 
Turn'd  birds  of  feathers  gray ; 

32  Her  seven  sons  to  seven  swans, 

Aboon  their  heads  to  flee  ; 
And  he,  himsel',  a  gay  gos-hawk, 
A  bird  of  high  degree. 

33  This  flock  of  birds  took  flight  and  flew 

Beyond  the  raging  sea; 
And  landed  near  the  Earl  Mar's  castle, 
Took  slielter  in  every  tree. 

34  They  were  a  flock  of  pretty  birds, 

Plight  comely  to  be  seen ; 
The  people  view'd  them  with  surprisu 
As  they  danced  on  the  green. 

35  These  birds  ascended  frae  the  tree, 

And  lighted  on  the  hall; 
And  at  the  last  with  force  did  flee 
Amang  the  nobles  all. 
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3G     The  storks  there  seiz'd  some  of  the  men, 
They  cou'cl  neitlier  fight  nor  flee ; 
Tlie  swans  they  bound  the  bride's  best  mr.n 
Below  a  green  aik  tree. 

37  They  lighted  next  on  maidens  fair, 

Then  on  the  bride's  o^vn  head ; 

And  with  the  twinkling  of  an  e'e 

Tlic  bride  and  them  were  fled. 

38  There 's  ancient  men  at  weddings  been, 

For  sixtj-  years  or  more ; 
But  sic  a  curious  wedding-day 
They  never  saw  before. 


LORD  THOMAS  AND  FAIR  ANNIE. 

"  This  ballad  is  much  the  same  with  the  Breton  romance,  called 
'  Lay  le  Frain,'  or  the  'Song  of  the  Ash,'  a  copy  of  which  ancient 
romance  is  preserved  in  the  invaluable  collection  (W.  4.  1.)  of  the 
Advocates'  Library,  and  begins  thus  :  — 

'Wo  rci''eth  oft  anu  findeth  yvn-ite 
And  this  cicrkcs  wele  it  wite 
Layes  that  ben  in  harping 
Ken  yfound  of  ferJi  thiug 
Sum  beth  of  wer  and  some  of  wo 
Sum  of  joyo  and  mirthe  also 
And  sum  of  treclierio  and  gile 
Of  old  eventours  that  fel  while 
And  Fum  of  bourdes  and  ribaudy 
And  many  ther  beth  of  faery 
Of  al  thinges  that  men  scth 
Maist  o'  love  forsoth  yai  beth. 

'In  Brcyteyre  bi  old  time 
This  layes  were  wrought  to  seithe  this  rime 
■W'hen  kinges  might  our  y  here 
Of  nni  meivaileH  that  ther  wor 
They  token  a  harp  in  glee  and  game 
And  maked  a  lay  and  gaf  it  name 
Now  of  these  avcntours  that  wercn  y  fallo 
Y  can  tell  sum  ao  nous-'htallo 
Ae  liorkeneth  lordinjcs  solhe  to  '■ain 
1  ell  LI  you  tel  Lay  le  I'rain 
Befcl  a  caM  in  Rictoyno 
Whereof  was  made  Lay  le  Frain 
In  In^'licho  for  to  tellen  y  wis 
Of  anc  asho  forpotho  it  ia 
On  lino  CDH  inimp  0  fair  with  alle 
That  mmlj-mo  was  bifallo,'  &c. 

"  A  ballad,  agreeing  in  every  respect  \viththat  which  follows,  exists 
in  the  iJiinish  collection  of  ancient  Eongs,  entitled  Kamijjc  Vmr. 
It  is  called  '  Skinen  Anna,'  i.  c.  Fair  Annie  ;  and  has  been  trans- 
lated literally  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  EoVicrt  .lamieson.  See  his 
Popv/nr  Jidhnrh,  Lflin.,  1^06,  vol.  ii.,  p.  100.  This  work  contains 
many  original  and  curious  observations  on  the  connection  between  the 
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ancient  poetry  of  Britain  and  of  tUc  northern  nations."— Scott, 
Minstrehi/,  vol.  iii.,  p.  249. 

A'crsions  of  the  ballail  also  exist  in  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  Gorman, 
but  in  the  latter  it  ajipears  in  a  form  "  considerably  changed." 

"The  Scottish  versions  arc  quite  uuuicrous.  A  fraf;meat  of  eight 
stanzas  was  published  in  Herd's  collection,  'Wha  will  bake  my  bridal 
bread,'  Ed.,  1770;  i.,  1G7.  Sir  AValtcr  Scott  gave  a  complete  copy  in 
the  Mi/i!il)xh>j  of  the  ScoUhh  Border  ['  from  the  recitation  of  an  old 
woman  residing  near  Kirkliill,  iti  West  Lothian,  the  same  from  whom 
were  obtained 'the  variations  in  the  tale  of  "  Tamlane  "  and  the  frag- 
ment of  the  "  Wife  of  Usher's  Well "  '].  Two  other  copies,  also  froin 
oral  tradition,  ^vere  inserted  by  Jamiesou  in  the  appendix  to  his 
Popular  BaUads,  'Lady  Jane'  [from  the  recitation  of  Mrs.  Brown], 
vol.  ii.,  p.  371;  'Burd  Helen'  [from  the  recitation  of  Mrs.  Arrot], 
vol.  ii. ,  p.  370  ;  and  fronr  these  he  constructed  the  edition  of  '  Lady 
Jane,'  printed  at  p.  73  of  the  same  volume.  Motherwell,  Mimtrelsy, 
p.  3:27,  allbrds  still  another  variety  [under  the  title  of  'Fair  Annie'] ; 
and  Chambers  has  compiled  a  ballad  from  all  these  sources,  and  a 
manuscrijjfc  furnished  by  Mr.  Kinloch,  Scottish  Ballads,  p.  18C," — 
Professor  Child,  Einjlish  and  Scottish  Ballads,  vol.  iii.,  p.  192. 

The  ballad  here  published  has  been  collated  from  the  various 
Scotish  versions  named  above. 

Paut  I. 

1  There  liv'd  a  lord  ou  yon  sea-side, 

And  he  thonght  on  a  wile, 
How  he  would  go  o'er  the  salt  sea, 
A  lady  to  beguile, 

2  "  It 's  narrow  make  your  bed,  Annie, 

And  learn  to  lye  your  lane ; 
For  I'm  gaun  o'er  the  sea,  Annie, 

A  braw  bride  to  bring  liame. 
Willi  her  I  will  gc;t  gov.'d  and  gear; 

Witli  you  I  ne'er  got  nane." 

3  "  Oh,  I  maun  make  it  wide,  Thomas, 

Oh,  I  mama  make  it  wide, 
If  all  your  seven  sons,  and  mine, 
Jtlaun  lye  down  by  my  side. 

4  "  The  first  of  your  braw  seven  sons, 

lie  rides  a  milk-white  steed ; 
The  second  of  your  seven  sons. 
He  wears  a  milk-white  weed ; 

5  '•  The  third  ane  of  your  seven  sons, 

He  draws  baith  .-ile  and  w'ine ; 

The  fourth  ane  of  your  seven  sons, 

lie  serves  you  when  you  dine; 
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6  '"The  fifth  ano  of  your  seven  sons, 

He  can  baitli  read  and  write ; 
And  the  sixth  ane  of  your  seven  sons, 
He  is  all  your  heart's  deliglit ; 

7  "  The  youngest  of  your  seven  sons, 

He  sleeps  on  my  breast-bane ; 
He  soundly  sleeps,  and  sweetly  smiles, 
Xor  heeds  his  mother's  mane." 

8  *'  But  wha  will  bake  my  bridal  bread, 

Or  brew  my  bridal  ale  ? 
And  wha  will  welcome  my  brisk  bride, 
That  I  bring  o'er  the  dale?  " 

9  "  It 's  I  will  bake  your  bridal  bread, 

And  brew  your  bridal  ale  ; 
And  I  will  welcome  your  brisk  bride. 
That  3'ou  bring  o'er  the  dale." 

10  "  But  she  that  welcomes  my  brisk  bride 

Maun  gang  like  maiden  fair ; 
She  maun  lace  on  her  robe  sae  jimp, 
And  braid  her  yellow  hair." 

11  ''  But  how  can  I  gang  maidcn-likc, 

AVhen  maid  I  ne'er  can  be  ? 

Or  I,  the  mother  of  seven  sons. 

Look  like  a  maiden  free  ?  " 

Bart  II. 

12  Slie's  dress'd  her  sons  in  the  scarlet  red, 

Herself  in  dainty  green ; 
And  tho'  her  checks  look'd  pale  and  wan. 
She  well  might  been  a  queen. 

1 3  She 's  ta'en  her  young  son  in  her  arms, 

Another  in  her  hand ; 
And  she's  up  to  the  highest  tower, 
To  sec  him  come  to  land. 

l-i    "Come  up,  come  up,  my  eldest  son, 
And  look  o'er  yon  sea-strand, 
And  see  your  father's  new-come  bride 
Before  she  come  to  land." 

15     "Come  down,  come  down,  my  mother  dear, 
Come  frac  the  castle  wall ; 
I  fear,  if  langor  ye  stand  tlierc, 
Yo'll  let  yonrscl'  down  fall." 
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10     Slie  's  ta'cn  a  cake  of  the  best  bread, 
A  bottle  of  llie  best  wine, 
And  all  the  keys  upon  her  arm, 
And  to  the  shore  hied  syne.  • 

17  She  hied  her  down  to  the  shore  side, 

Her  love's  ship  for  to  sec ; 
The  topmast  and  tlic  mainmast  haith, 
Shone  like  the  silver  free. 

18  She  hied  her  down,  and  farther  down. 

The  bride's  ship  to  behold; 
The  topmast  and  the  mainmast  baith. 
They  shone  just  like  the  gold. 

19  She  's  ta'en  her  seven  sons  in  her  hand; 

I  wot  slie  didna  fail! 
She  met  Lord  Thomas  and  his  bride, 
As  they  came  o'er  the  dale. 

20  "You  are  welcome  liame,  Lord  Thomas, 

And  welcome  to  your  land; 
You  are  welcome,  with  your  fair  ladye. 
That  you  lead  by  the  hand. 

21  ''  You  are  welcome  to  your  halls,  ladye. 

You  are  welcome  to  your  bow'rs; 
You  are  welcome  to  your  hame,  ladye, 
For  all  that 's  here  is  yours." 

22  "I  thank  thee,  Annie,"  said  the  bride, 

"  Sae  dearlie  I  tliank  thee  ; 

While  I  am  ladye  iu  this  place, 

Your  good  friend  I  will  be." 

Paut  III. 

23  Fair  Annie  served  the  first  table 

With  wliite  bread  and  with  wine; 
And  aye  she  drank  the  wan  water, 
To  keep  her  colour  line. 

24  Fair  Annie  served  the  next  table 

With  brown  bread  and  with  beer; 
But  aye  she  drank  the  wan  watei". 
To  keep  her  colour  clear. 

25  As  she  gaed  ]>y  the  first  table, 

She  leuch  amang  them  all; 
But  e'er  she  reach'd  the  next  table, 
She  let  the  tears  down  fall. 
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2o     Fair  xinnie  tum'd  her  round  about, 
For  fear  she  wou'd  be  seen; 
And  aye  she  wiped  the  tears  trickling 
Fast  frae  her  watery  een. 

27  Then  she  has  ta'en  a  lang  napkin, 

And  hung  it  on  a  pin; 
And  aye  she  -wiped  the  tears  trickling 
Adowu  her  cheek  and  chin.* 

28  And  aye  Lord  Thomas  turn'd  hun  round 

And  smiled  amang  his  men, 
Says — "•  Like  ye  best  the  old  ladye. 
Or  her  that 's  new  come  hamc?  " 

29  When  bells  were  rung  and  mass  was  sung, 

And  all  men  bound  to  bed, 
Lord  Thomas  and  his  new-come  bride 
To  their  chamber  they  gaed. 

80     Fair  Annie  ta'en  her  harp  in  hand. 
To  harp  the  twa  asleep ; 
And  as  she  harp'd  and  as  she  sang. 
Full  sorely  she  cUd  wcep.f 

ol     "  Oh,  I  have  born  seven  fair  sons 
To  the  good  lord  of  this  place ; 
And  I  wish  they  were  seven  hares. 
That  I  might  give  them  chase. 

C2     '"I  -wish  that  they  were  seven  hares, 
Running  o'er  yon  lily  lee. 
And  I  a  good  greyhound  mysel' — 
Soon  worried  they  shou'd  bo." 

C3     "  Oh,  I  have  born  seven  fair  sons 
To  the  good  lord  of  this  hall; 
I  wish  tliat  they  Averc  seven  rats, 

Running  on  the  castle  wall; 
And  I  were  a  gray  cat  raysel' — 
I  soon  wou'd  worry  them  all." 

Ci     And  wao  and  sad  fair  Annie  sat. 
And  drearie  was  her  sang; 
And  ever,  as  she  sobbM  and  grat, 
'•  Wac  to  him  that  did  the  wrang!  " 

*  "  It  wan  to  dry  her  watery  eyea 
As  Hbo  gaod  out  and  i°u." 

Jninicson'H  Veraiou,  vol.  ii.,  p.  37i. 
t  "  Slin  ■«  ta'on  a  harp  into  her  hand, 
Went  tij  Ihflr  chamber  door. 
Ami  nyo  she  harp'd  and  aye  Bhe  raum'd, 
^S'ith  the  Bait  tearw  failing  o'er." 

Uothorwell'B  Mimlrehy,  p.  334 
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35     '•  My  gown  is  on,"  the  new  bride  said, 
"  My  slioou  arc  on  my  feet, 
And  I  v.'ill  to  lair  Annie  gang, 
And  see  what  gars  her  greet. 

3G     '•  What  ails,  what  ails  yc,  fair  Annie, 
That  ye  make  sic  a  moan; 
Has  yom-  wine  barrels  cast  the  girds, 
Or  is  your  white  bread  gone? 

37  "  I  had  a  sister  ance,  Annie, 

By  reivers  stown  away ; 
Father  and  mother  baitli  for  hor 

Sair  mom-n'd  many  a  day : 
A  sister  just  like  you,  Annie, 

Then  answer  me,  I  pray. 

38  "  And  say  Avha  was  your  father,  Annie, 

And  say  wha  was  your  mother? 
And  had  you  any  sister,  Annie? 
Or  had  you  any  brother?  " 

39  "  The  Earl  of  AVemyss  was  my  father. 

The  countess  was  my  mother: 
And  all  the  bairns  beside  mysel' 
Were  a  sister  and  a  brother."  * 

*  ilotherwell's  Tersion  reads:— 

" '  King  Henry  was  my  falhei'  dear, 
Queen  Esther  was  my  mother, 
Prince  Henry  was  my  brother  dear, 
And  Fanny  flower  my  sister.' 

"  '  If  Kin;?  Henry  was  your  father  dear, 
And  Queen  Esther  was  your  mother, 
If  Prince  Henry  was  your  brother  dear, 
Then  surely  I'm  your  sister.' 

"  'Come  to  your  bed,  my  sister  dear, 

It  ne'er  was  wrai'g'd  for  mo ; 

But  ao  kiss  of  his  merry  mouth, 

As  we  came  o'er  the  sea.'  " 

The 


recitaUon''orMrsr"Bi-own,  the  father  is  styled  "the  Earl  of  Richmond,"  mother, 
Bister,  and  brother  being  referred  to,  but  not  named. 

"The  tradition  which  commonly  accompanies  this  talc,"  as  stated  by  Jamieson, 
"says  that  Lord  Thomas  was  aware  of  his  bride  being  the  sister  of  his  mistress, 
and  that  he  had  courted  her,  not  v.-itli  a  view  of  retaining  her  as  his  wife,  but  of 
Becuring  from  her  father  a  portion  for  fair  Annie,  whom  ho  intended  to  marry. 

The  BUnza  which  follows  the  three  quoted  above,  from  Motherwell's  version, 
appears  to  favovu-  this  tradition.   It  reads— 

"  Awa,  awa,  ye  forenoon  brido, 
Awa,  awa  frae  me ; 
I  wadna  hrar  my  Annie  greet, 
For  a'  the  gold  I  got  wi'  thee." 

There  is  also  a  Btanza  of  a  similar  tenor  in  the  version  from  Mrs.  Brown's  recitation 
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40  "  if  the  Earl  of  "Wemyss*  was  your  father, 

I  wot  sae  was  he  mine; 
And  it  shall  uot  be  for  lack  of  gowd, 
That  ye  your  love  shall  tyne. 

41  "Oh,  seven  sliips  convey'd  me  here, 

"When  I  came  o'er  the  faem; 
And  four  of  them  shall  stay  with  you, 
And  three  convey  me  hame. 

42  '"But  wlien  I  reach  our  father's  house, 

They  may  laugh  me  to  scorn, 
That  I  slioii'd  leave  a  bride  betrotli'd, 
Gae  hame  a  maid  forlorn." 


THOMAS  0'  YONDERDALE. 

Abridged  from  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads  and  Son'js,  vol.  i., 
1..  'ZSl. 

'ibis  ballad  resembles,  in  some  respects,  both  "Lord  Thomas  and 
r."ir  Annie,"  which  immediately  precedes,  and  "Lord  Beichan," 
v.hich  immediately  follows  it. 

1  Lady  Maisky  lives  intil  a  bower ; 

She  never  wore  but  what  she  wou'd ; 
Iler  gowns  were  of  tlie  si!k  sae  fine. 
Her  coats  stood  up  with  bolts  of  gowd. 

2  Mony  a  knight  there  courted  her, 

And  gentlemen  of  higli  degree  ; 
But  it  was  Thomas  o'  Youderdale 
That  gain'd  the  love  of  this  ladye. 

3  He  haunted  her  intil  her  bow'r, 

He  haunted  her  baith  night  and  day; 
But  when  he  gain'd  her  virgin  love, 
To  an  unco  land  ho  hied  away. 

4  He  hadna  been  on  unco  ground, 

A  month,  a  month,  but  barely  three. 
Till  he  has  courted  anithcr  maid, 
And  quite  forgotten  fair  Maisry. 

•  Tho  family  of  WcmyRH  in,  as  ulaterl  by  Sibbald,  lineally  descended  from  Macduff, 
Earl  of  I'lfi".  which  matfiticnt  of  h\»  Becins  to  lio  bornn  out  by  anc-icnt  cliBrtors; 
hut  tin  the  title  of  Karl  of  WcinysB  was  llrHt  conferred  In  lC3:i  on  Sir  Julin  Womivks, 
Lord  WcmynH  of  Klcho,  tho  ballad,  if  it  refers  to  one  of  that  fuuiiiy  at  all,  uiuHt  lofor 
to  an  ancestor  of  the  Karl's. 
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5     r>ut  ae  night  as  ho  lay  in  bed, 

A  wao  and  (h'cary  dream  drcam'd  he, — 
Tliat  ^laisry  stood  by  his  bed-side, 
XTpbraiding"  him  lor  perfidie. 

G     Then  ho  call'd  on  his  little  boy, — 

" luring  me  candle,  that  I  may  see; 
And  ye  maun  quickly  rin  this  night 
"With  a  letter  to  a  gay  ladye." 

7  '■  It  is  my  duty  you  to  serve, 

To  bring  yon  coal  and  candle  light; 
And  fain  M'ou'd  I  your  errand  rin, 
If  'twere  to  Lady  Maisry  bright. 

8  "Tho'  I  were  sae,  I  scarce  cou'd  gang; 

The  night  sae  dark,  I  scarce  cou'd  see; 
I  wou'd  creep  on  my  hands  and  knees 
With  a  message  to  her  frae  thee." 

9  "  Win  up,  win  up,  my  bounie  boy, 

To  do  mj^  bidding  ye  blithe  will  be; 
To  Maisry  ye  maun  quickly  rin. 
With  this  message  to  her  frae  me. 

10  "Ye '11  bid  her  dress  in  gowns  of  silk, 

Likewise  in  coats  of  cramasie; 
Ye'U  bid  her  come  alang  with  you, 
Lord  Thomas'  wedding  for  to  see. 

11  "Ye'll  bid  her  grailh  her  steed  with  gowd, 

And  ye  will  likewise  bid  her  hing 
On  ilka  tip  of  her  horse  mane 
Twa  siller  bells  to  sweetly  ring. 

12  "And  on  the  tor  of  her  saddle, 

A  courtly  bird  to  sweetly  sing; 
Her  bridle  reins  of  siller  fine. 

And  stirrups  by  her  side  to  hing." 

13  She  dress'd  her  in  the  hnest  silk. 

Her  coats  were  of  tho  cramasie; 
And  she 's  away  to  unco  land, 
Lord  Thomas'  wedding  for  to  see. 

14  At  ilka  tip  of  her  horse  mane 

Twa  siller  bells  did  sweetly  ring; 
And  on  the  tor  of  her  saddle 
A  courtly  bird  did  sweetly  sing. 
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15  The  bells  they  rang,  the  bird  he  sang, 

As  they  rade  o'er  a  pleasant  plam. 
Where  they  met  with  Lord  Thomas'  brido 
Wending  on  vrith  her  bridal  train. 

16  The  bride  she  turn'd  her  round  about, — 

"I  wonder  much  who  this  may  be? 
It  sui'ely  is  the  Scotish  queen. 

Come  here  our  wedding  for  to  see." 

17  Out  then  spake  Lord  Thomas'  boy, — 

"  She  maunna  lift  her  head  sae  hie; 
But  it 's  Lord  Thomas'  first  true  love 
Come  here  your  wedding  for  to  see." 

18  Out  then  spake  Lord  Thomas'  bride — 

I  wyte  the  tear  did  blind  her  e'e, — 

"If  this  be  Lord  Thomas'  first  true  love, 

I'm  sair  afraid  he'll  ne'er  ha'e  me." 

19  Then  in  came  Lady  Maisry  fair, 

Lovely  and  grand  she  did  appear; 
"What  is  your  will  now,  Lord  Thomas, 
This  day,  ye  know,  ye  call'd  me  here?" 

20  "Come  hither  by  me,  ye  lilj'-  flower, 

Come  hither,  and  set  ye  down  by  me; 
Ye  are  the  aue  I've  call'd  upon, 
And  ye  my  wedded  wife  maim  be." 

21  Then  in  it  came  Lord  Thomas'  bride, 

Primly  and  trimly  in  she  came; 
"What  is  your  will  now,  Lord  Thomas, 
This  day,  ye  know,  ye  call'd  me  hame?  " 

22  "  Ye  ha'e  come  on  hired  horseback, 

But  ye'se  gae  hame  in  coach  sae  free; 
For  here's  the  flower  into  my  bower, 
I  mean  my  wedded  wife  shall  be." 

23  "Then  ye  maun  part  your  lands,  Thomas, 

And  part  them  in  divisions  three  ; 
Gi'e  twa  of  tliem  to  your  ao  brother, 
And  cause  your  brother  marry  me." 

24  "I  wiima  i)art  my  lands,"  he  said, 

"  For  ony  woman  that  I  sec; 
My  brother  he  is  a  landed  knight, 
Will  wed  nano  but  he  will  ivr  me." 
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LORD  BEICHAN  AND  SUSIL:  PYE. 

Versions  of  this  highly  popular  auil  apparently  ancient  ballad 
liave  appeared  as  under : — 

I.  "  Young  Beichan  and  Susie  Pj'e." 
II.   "  Young  Bekie." 

Both  in  Jamieson's  Popular  Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  117  and 
127.  Mr.  Jamieson  says  that  these  ballads  "(both  on  the 
same  subject)  are  given  IVoin  co]Me3  taken  from  Mrs. 
Brown's  recitation,  collated  with  two  other  copies  pro- 
cured from  Scotland  :  one  in  MS. ;  another  vci-y  good  one 
printed  for  the  stalls ;  a  third,  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Reverend  Jonathan  Boucher,  of  Epsom,  taken  from 
recitation  in  the  North  of  England  ;  and  a  fourth,  about 
one-third  as  long  as  the  others,  which  the  editor  picked 
oft' an  old  wall  iii  Piccadilly." — Prefatory  note,  p.  117. 

III,  One  \VL  "  Scarce  Ancient  Ballads.  Peterhead,  1819,"    [Aber- 

deen, 1822?] 

IV.  "  Lord  Beichan  aud  Susie  Pye." — Kinloch's  Ancient  Scottish 

Ballads,  p.  260. 
V.  A  portion  of  a  version,  consisting  of  "prose  and  rhyme 
intermixed,"  given  from  the  recitation  of  "a  stoi-y-teller," 
by  Motherv.-oll,  Jriiislrels>j,  Introduction,  p.  xv.  Stanza 
10  is  derived  from  this  source. 
VI.  "Young  Bondwell,"  in  Scottish  Traditional  Versions  of 
Ancient  BalkuU,  Percy  Society,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  1,  aud  note, 
p.  82. 

This  last  and  "  Yoimg  Bekie"  (II.)  are  almost  identical 
in  incident. 
VII,  "An  English  traditional  version,  communicated  by  "  J.  H. 
Dixon  to  The  Local  Historian's  Table  Book,  voL  i.,  New- 
castle, 1842;  and  subsequently  given  in  Ancient  Poems, 
Ballads,  and  Songs,  Percy  Society,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  85. 
VIII,  "Tiord  Bateman,"  the  common  English  broadside,  p.  95 
of  the  work  last  cited.  Probably  identical  with  or 
fimilar  to  the  ballad  picked  off  the  "  v/all  in  Piccadilly  " 
by  Jamieson. 

There  is  also  an  edition  of  "  Lord  Bateman,"  v/ith  comic  illustrations, 
three  additional  verses,  and  notes  of  a  burlesriuc  charactei-,  by  Georgo 
C'ruickshauk, 

The  ballad  which  follows  is  collated  chiefly  from  the  versions 
numbered  I.  and  IV.,  with  the  addition  of  two  stanzas  from  recitation, 
from  which  source  sundry  emendations  also  are  derived.  In  each  of 
the  two  versions  just  specified  the  first  line  announces  "London" 
as  the  birthplace  of  "Young  Beichan."  The  first  has  the  following 
curious  anachronism : — 

"  And  they  have  made  him  ti'ail  tlie  wine, 
And  Bpiccs  on  his  fail-  boiUe;" 
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although  it  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  wine  is  fovLidden  by  the 
Koran,  and  could  therefore  only  be  indulged  in  clandestinelj^. 

The  origin  of  the  ballad  was  first  pointed  out  by  Motherwell; 
whose  elaborate  account  of  it  and  its  hero  is  as  follows  : — 

"  This  popular  ballad,  v/hich  is  unquestionably  an  English  produc- 
tion (or,  at  all  events,  of  English  origin),  exists  in  many  different 
shaiies  in  Scotland.  It  is  of  unquestionable  antiquity ;  and  the  young 
Beichan,  or  Bekie,  whose  capti\"ity,  sufferings,  and  subsequent 
marriage  with  his  deliverer,  it  records,  is  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  A  Becket.  In  Tlie  Life  of 
Thomas  Beclcet,  quoted  in  Warton's  JIis!ory  of  English  Poetry,  vol. 
i.,  p.  19,  occurs  this  notice : — 

'Ther  was  Gilbert,  Thomas  fadir,  name  the  trewe  man  and  gode, 

He  loved  God  aud  holi  cherche  setthe  he  witte  onderstode ; 

The  cross  to  the  lioli  cherche  in  his  youth  ho  nom, 

.    .    .    anyd  on  Rychard  that  wa,3  his  mon  to  Jei'lem  come, 

Ther  hy  dede,  here  pylgrimase  in  holi  Bt^des  faste, 

So  that  amoug  Sarazyns  hy  wcr  nom  at  laste.' 

"When  so  nomed,  it  is  probable  that  the  Saracen  lady  fell  in  loA-e 
with  him.  Gilbert  IBecket  must  have  been  a  distinguished  individual 
in  his  day.  He  appears  to  have  been  jiortgrave  of  London,  a  title 
now  changed  to  that  of  mayor.  See  A  Bri(f  Clironicle  of  the  Succes-i 
of  Times,  London,  1011,  p.  574.  That  he  was  a  person  of  great 
estate,  Langtoft  bears  witness : — 

'There  was  his  chancelerc,  Thomas  of  Loudon  bom, 
Saint  Thomas  fader  I  fynd  hight  Thomas  (Gilbert)  Bcket; 
In  London  of  noble  kynd  and  mosto  of  alle  was  let, 
A  riche  man  he  was,  mot  spend  thro  hiuidreth  pound.' 

— Langtoft's  Chronicle,  apud  Heme,  p.  128. 

*' Hollingshed,  speaking  of  the  saint,  says: — 'This  Becket  was 
borne  in  Ix'ndon,  his  father  hight  Gilbert,  but  his  motlier  was  a 
Syrian  born,  and  by  religion  a  Saracen.'  To  the  same  effect  Baker  :  — 
'  The  man  was  Thomas  Beclcet,  bora  in  London.  His  father,  one 
Oilberl  Beclcet, — his  mother  an  outlandish  woman  of  the  country  of 
Sijria^  Fox,  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  i.,  \^.  267,  London, 
1041,  affords  another  notice: — 'And  first  here  to  omit  the  programe 
of  him,  and  his  mother  named  I'ose,  whom  Polyd,  Virgilius  falsely 
namctli  to  be  a  Saracen,  when  indeed  she  came  out  of  the  parts 
bordering  ncere  to  Normandy,  &c.'  Though  she  came  from  the 
quarter  Fox  says  she  came  from,  that  did  not  prevent  lier  from  being  a 
Saracen, — a  designation  as  general  then  as  heathen  is  at  the  present  day. 

"These  notices  will  afford  evidence  sufficient  to  v/arrant  tis  referring 
the  ballad  to  the  individual  now  pointed  out.  An  inspection  of  some 
of  the  numerous  legends  touching  the  blessed  martj'r,  Saint  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  will  probably  6upply  many  other  interesting  par- 
ticulars, tending  more  completely  to  connect  and  identify  them." 
— MotherwoU's  Mintstrclvj,  Introduction,  note,  p.  xv. 

Professor  Child  corroljorates  Motherwell's  opinion,  and  states,  that 
"an  inspection  of  the  first  hundred  lines  of  Eobcrt  of  Gloucester's 
Life  and  Martyrdom  of  Thomas  Bekcl  (edited  for  tlic  Percy  Society 
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hy  W.  H.  Black,  vol.  xix.)  will  leave  no  doubt  that  the  hero  of  this 
aiicient  and  beautiful  tale  i^  veritably  Culbert  Becket,  lather  of  the 
renowned  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

"Robert  of  Gloucester's  story  coincides  in  all  essential  particnlai'S 
•with  the  traditionary  legend  ;  but  Susie  Pye  is  unfortunately  spoken 
of  in  the  chronicle  b}'  no  other  name  than  the  daughter  of  the  Saracen 
Prince  Admiraud." — Professor  Child's  English  and  Scotthh  Ballads, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  I. 

After  such  convincing  statements  from  two  such  reliable  autho- 
rities, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  the  suggestion  made  to 
and  noted  by  Jamieson,  "that  the  names  in"  this  and  the  "suc- 
ceeding romantic  tales  ought  to  be,  not  J'cichan  [or  Dekie],  but 
Buchan"  (Popular  Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  p.  131)  ;  or  the  more  recent 
theory  of  the  editor  or  annotator  of  Scodlsh  Traditional  Versions  of 
Ancient  BaUads  (Percy  Society,  No.  Iviii.),  who  surmises  "that  the 
hero  was  one  of  the  ancient  and  noble  border  family  of  Bartram  or 
Bertram"  (note  to  "Young  BondweU,"  p.  8-1). 

1  Lord  Beichan  was  a  noble  lord, 

A  noble  lord  of  high  degree; 
He  placed  himself  on  good  shipboard, 
And  sail'd  away  o'er  the  salt,  salt  sea. 

2  He  sail'd  f:ir  south,  he  sail'd  far  east, 

Until  he  pass'd  all  Cliristendie ; 
He  sail'd  lar  south,  he  sail'd  far  east, 
Until  lie  came  to  Pagandie. 

3  He  view'd  the  fashions  of  that  land, 

Tlieir  way  of  worship  too  view'd  he ; 
But  to  Mahound  or  Termagant, 

Lord  Beichan  wou'd  not  bend  a  knee. 

4  For  Beichan  was  a  Christian  born, 

And  such  resolved  to  live  and  dee, 
So  he  was  ta'on  by  a  savage  Moor, 
Who  treated  him  right  cruellie. 

5  111  ilka  shoulder  was  put  a  bore. 

In  ilka  bore  was  i^ut  a  tree ; 
And  heavy  loads  they  made  him  draw, 
Till  he  was  sick,  and  like  to  dee.* 

6  Then  he  was  cast  in  a  dungeon  deep, 

Where  he  cou'd  neither  hear  nor  see; 
And  seven  long  years  they  kept  him  there, 
Both  cold  and  hunger  sore  to  dree. 

*  "Till  of  his  )ifo  be  was  qnito  wearic." — Variation, 
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7  The  Moor  be  had  an  only  daughter, 

The  damsel's  name  was  Susie  Pye ; 
And  ilka  day  as  she  took  the  air, 
Lord  Beichan's  j^rison  she  pass'd  by. 

8  So  it  fell  out  upon  a  day, 

She  heard  Lord  Beichan  sadly  sing; 
And  this  the  sad  and  hopeless  lay 
Of  sorrow  in  her  ear  did  ring  : 

9  "  ^ly  hounds  they  all  go  masterless, 

My  hawks  they  flee  from  tree  to  tree, 
My  younger  brother  heirs  my  land ; 
Fair  England  again  I  ne'er  will  see. 

10  "  But  were  I  free  as  I  have  been. 

On  good  shipboard  to  sail  the  sea, 
I'd  turn  my  face  to  fair  England, 

And  sail  no  more  to  a  strange  countrio.' 

11  Young  Susie  Pyc  had  a  tender  heart, 

Tho'  she  Avas  come  of  a  cruel  kin ; 
And  sore  she  sigh'd,  she  knew  not  wlij', 
For  him  who  lay  that  dungeon  in. 

12  "  Oh,  were  I  but  the  prison  keeper, 

As  I'm  a  ladj'  of  high  degree, 
I  soon  wou'd  set  this  youth  at  large,  • 
And  send  hini  to  his  own  coimtrie." 

l.'i     The  whole  night  long  no  rest  she  got, 
Lord  Beichan's  song  for  thinking  on; 
And  when  the  morn  began  to  dawn. 
She  to  his  prison  door  has  gone. 

14  She  gave  the  keeper  a  piece  of  gold, 

And  many  pieces  of  white  raonie, 
To  unloclc  to  her  tho  prison  doorH, 
That  slie  Lord  Beichan  might  go  see. 

15  The  keeper  opcn'd  the  prison  doors, 

I  wot  he  open'd  two  or  three, 
Ere  they  came  where  Lord  Beichan  stood, 
Chain'd  by  the  middle  to  a  tree. 

10  Lord  Beichan  lie  did  marvel  sore. 

The  Moor's  fair  daugliter  there  to  see; 
But  took  her  for  some  captive  maid. 
Brought  from  some  land  in  Chriatendio. 
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17  For  wlieu  she  saw  Ins  wretched  plight, 

Her  tears  fell  fiist  and  bittcrlie; 
And  thus  the  Moor's  lair  daughter  spake 
Unto  Lord  Beiehau  teudcrlie  : 

18  •'  Oh,  have  ye  any  lands,"  she  said, 

'•  Or  castles  in  your  own  countrio. 
That  ye  cou'd  give  to  a  lady  fair. 
From  prison  strong  to  set  you  free?" 

19  "Oil,  I  have  lands  both  fair  and  braid, 

And  I  have  castles  fair  to  see ; 
But  I  wou'd  give  tlicm  all,"  he  said, 
"  From  prison  strong  to  be  set  free." 

20  "  Plight  me  the  truth  of  your  right  hand, 

The  truth  of  it  here  plight  to  me. 
That  till  seven  ,years  are  past  and  gone. 
No  lady  ye  will  wed  but  me." 

21  "  For  seven  long  years  I  do  make  a  vow. 

And  seven  long  years  I'll  keep  it  true, 
If  you  wed  witli  no  other  man, 
No  other  lady  I'll  wed  but  you." 

22  Then  she  has  bribed  the  prison-keeper, 

AVith  store  of  gold  and  wliite  monie. 
To  loose  the  ch.aiu  that  bound  him  so. 
And  set  Lord  Bcichan  once  more  free. 

23  To  cat  she  gave  him  good  spice-cake, 

To  drink  she  ga\-c  liim  blood-red  wine; 
And  bade  him  sometimes  think  of  her, 
Who  kindly  freed  him  out  of  pine. 

21     A  ring  she  from  her  fniger  broke. 
And  half  of  it  to  him  gave  she, — 
"  Keep  it,  to  mind  you  of  the  maid 
AYho  out  of  prison  set  j'ou  free." 

25     She  had  him  put  on  good  shipboard. 

That  he  might  safely  cross  the  main; 
Then  said,  "Adieu!  my  Christian  lord, 
I  fear  we  ne'er  may  meet  again." 

2C     Lord  Beichan  turn'd  him  round  about, 
And  lowly,  lowly  bent  his  knee; 
"  Ere  seven  years  are  come  and  gone, 
I'll  take  you  to  my  ov,n  countrie." 
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27  But  when  lie  came  to  London  town, 

A  happy,  happy  man  was  he; 
The  ladies  all  around  him  throng'd, 
To  see  him  come  frae  slaverie. 

28  His  mother  she  had  died  of  grief, 

His  kindred  all  Avere  dead  but  lie ; 
His  lands  they  all  were  lying  waste, 
In  ruins  were  his  castles  free. 

29  Xo  porter  stood  to  tend  his  gate, 

iSo  human  creature  cou'd  he  see; 
Nought  but  the  screeching  owls  and  bats, 
Had  he  to  bear  him  companie. 

30  But  gold  works  like  a  magic  spell, 

And  he  had  gold  and  jewels  free; 
So  soon  his  halls  were  richly  deck'd, 
AVhile  pages  served  on  bended  knee. 

31  Both  lords  and  ladies  throng'd  his  halls, 

His  table  rang  with  mhth  and  glee; 
And  he  soon  forgot  the  eastern  maid, 
"Who  freed  him  out  of  slaverie. 

32  But  Susie  Pye  cou'd  get  no  rest, 

Nor  day  nor  night  cou'd  hapjjy  be; 
For  something  wliisper'd  in  her  breast, 
"  Lord  Bcichan  will  prove  false  to  thee." 

3.3     So  she  set  foot  on  good  shipboard. 

Well  mann'd  and  iittcd  gallantlie; 

She  bade  adieu  to  her  father's  towers. 

And  left  bcliind  her  own  countrie. 

.34     Then  she  sailed  west,  and  she  sailed  north, 
She  sailed  far  o'er  the  salt  sea  faem ; 
And  after  many  weary  daj's, 

Unto  fair  England's  shore  she  came. 

35     She  landed  there  in  wealth  and  state, 
And  journey'd  with  a  gallant  train. 
Till  she  met  with  a  shepherd  youth, 
AVhen  thus  she  did  accost  the  swain  : 

30     "Oh,  whoso  are  all  those  flocks  of  sheep. 
And  whose  are  all  those  herds  of  kye. 
And  whose  are  all  those  lands  so  braid, 
V/ith  many  more  that  I've  pass'd  by  ?  " 
K 
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37     "  Oil,  those  are  all  Lord  Boichan's  sheep, 
Oh,  those  are  all  Lord  Bi-ichaii's  kye, 
And  those  are  all  Lord  Bcichau's  lands, 
And  many  more  that  you've  pass'd  by." 

88     "  What  news  of  him,  thou  shepherd  youth, 
What  news  hast  thou  to  tell  to  me?" 
"  Such  news,  such  news,  thou  lady  fair, 
Was  ne'er  before  in  this  countrie. 

39  "  For  he  has  betroth'd  a  lady  gay, 

'Tis  now  full  thirty  days  and  three; 
But  will  not  mate  with  his  fair  bride, 
For  love  of  one  beyond  the  sea." 

40  Then  in  her  pocket  she  put  her  hand. 

And  gave  him  gold  and  white  monie; 
"  Here,  take  ye  that,  my  shepherd  j^outb, 
For  the  good  news  ye  tell  to  me." 

41  Then  she  went  to  Lord  Beichan's  gate, 

And  she  tirl'd  gently  at  the  pin. 
And  ask'd — "  Is  this  Lord  Beichan's  hall, 
And  is  that  noble  lord  within?" 

42  The  porter  ready  answer  made, — 

'•  Oh  yes,  this  is  Lord  Beichan's  hall; 
And  he  is  also  here  within, 

With  bride  and  guests  assembled  all." 

43  "  And  has  he  betroth'd  another  love, 

And  has  he  quite  forgotten  me, 
To  whom  he  plighted  his  love  and  troth, 
When  from  prison  I  did  him  free  ? 

44  "  Bear  to  your  lord,  ye  proud  porter, 

This  parted  ring,  the  plighted  token 
Of  mutual  love,  and  mutual  vows. 
By  him,  alas!  now  falsely  broken. 

45  "  And  bid  him  send  one  bit  of  bread. 

And  bid  him  send  one  cup  of  wine, 
Unto  the  maid  he  hath  betray'd. 
The'  she  freed  him  from  cruel  pine." 

46  The  porter  hasten'd  to  his  lord. 

And  fell  down  on  his  bended  knee: 
"  Wy  lord,  a  lady  stands  at  your  gate, 
The  fairest  lady  I  e'er  did  see. 
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47  "  On  every  finger  she  has  a  ring-, 

And  on  her  middle  finger  three; 
With  as  much  gold  above  her  brow 
As  Avou'd  buy  an  earldom  to  me." 

48  It's  out  then  spake  the  bride's  mother, 

Both  loud  and  angry  out  spake  she, — 
'•  Ye  might  haA-e  excepted  our  bounie  bridc 
If  not  more  of  this  cornpanie." 

49  "  My  dame,  your  daughter's  fair  enough, 

Her  beauty's  not  denied  by  me; 
But  were  she  ten  times  fairer  still, 

With  this  lady  ne'er  compare  cou'd  she. 

50  "  My  lord,  she  asks  one  bit  of  bread. 

And  bids  you  send  one  cup  of  wine; 
And  to  remember  the  lady's  love. 
Who  freed  j^ou  out  of  cruel  pine." 

51  Lord  Beichan  hied  him  down  the  stair, — 

Of  fifteen  steps  he  made  but  three, 
Until  he  came  to  Susie  Pye, 
Whom  he  did  kiss  most  tenderlie. 

52  He 's  ta'en  her  by  the  lily  hand. 

And  led  her  to  his  noble  hall, 
Where  stood  his  sore-bewilder'd  bride," 
And  wedding  guests  assembled  all. 

53  Fair  Susie  blushing  look'd  around, 

Upon  the  lords  and  ladies  gay; 
Then  with  the  tear-drops  in  her  eyes, 
Unto  Lord  Beichan  she  did  say: 

54  "  Oh,  have  yc  ta'en  another  bride. 

And  broke  your  plighted  vows  to  me? 
Then  fare  thee  well,  my  Christian  lord, 
I'll  try  to  think  no  more  on  thee. 

55  "  But  sadly  I  will  wend  my  way. 

And  sadly  I  will  cross  the  sea, 

And  sadly  will  with  grief  and  shamo 

Beturn  unto  my  own  countrio." 

6G     "  Oh,  never,  never,  Susie  Pye, 

Oil,  never  more  shall  you  leave  me; 
Tliis  niglit  you'll  be  my  wedded  wife, 
And  lady  of  my  lands  so  free." 
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57  Sync  up  tlien  spake  the  bride's  mother, 

yiie  ne'er  1>ofbrc  did  speak  so  free, — 
'■  You'll  not  forsake  my  dear  daughter, 
For  sake  of  her  from  Pagaudie." 

58  "  Take  home,  take  home  your  daughter  dear, 

She  's  not  a  pin  the  worse  of  me; 
She  came  to  me  on  horseback  riding, 
But  shall  go  back  in  a  coach  and  three." 

59  Lord  Beichan  got  ready  another  wedding. 

And  sang,  -with  heart  brimful  of  glee, — 
"  Oh,  I'll  range  no  more  in  foreign  lands, 
Since  Susie  Pye  has  cross'd  the  sea. 

CO     "  Then  fy,*  gar  all  my  cooks  make  ready, 
And  fy!  gar  all  my  minstrels  play; 
Gar  trumpets  sound,  and  bells  be  rung, 
For  this  is  my  true  -wedding-day." 


YOUNG  BEKIE. 


From  .Tamieson's  Popular  Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  p.  127.  With  the 
addition  of  stanzas  4,  25  (first  half),  26,  27,  and  40  to  4.3  inclusive, 
fiom  "Young  Boudwcll,"  but  somewhat  altered,  so  as  to  adapt  them 
to  Jamicson's  ballad,    bee  introduction  to  preceding  ballad,  p.  112. 

1  YoiraG  Bekie  was  as  brave  a  knight 

As  ever  sail'd  the  sea; 
And  he 's  done  him  to  the  court  of  France, 
To  serve  for  moat  and  fee. 

2  He  hadna  been  in  the  court  of  France 

A  twelvemonth,  nor  sac  lang. 
Till  he  fell  in  love  with  the  king's  daughter, 
And  was  thrown  in  prison  Strang. 

3  The  king  he  had  but  ae  daughter, 

Burd  Isbel  was  her  name  ; 
And  she  has  to  the  prison  gane, 
To  hear  the  prisoner's  mane. 

4  "  Oh,  if  my  father  get  word  of  this, 

At  hame,  in  his  ain  countrie, 
He  will  send  red  gowd  for  ni}-  relief, 
And  a  bag  of  white  monie. 

•"Fy:"LaBto. 
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5     "Oh,  if  a  lad}'  wou'd  borrow  me, 
At  her  stirrup  I  -wou'd  rin; 
Oh,  if  a  widow  wou'd  borrow  me, 
I  wou'd  swear  to  be  her  son. 

G     "Oh,  if  a  virgin  wou'd  borrow  me, 
I  wou'd  wed  her  with  a  ring; 
I'd  gi'e  her  halls,  I'd  gi'e  her  bow'rs, 
The  bonnie  towers  of  Liune." 

7  Oh,  barefoot,  barefoot  gaed  she  but, 

And  barefoot  came  she  ben; 
It  was  na  for  want  of  hose  and  shoon, 
Xor  time  to  put  them  on ; 

8  But  all  for  fear  tliat  her  father 

Wou'd  hear  her  makin'  din ; 
For  she  has  stown  the  prison  keys, 
And  gane  the  dungeon  in. 

9  And  when  slie  saw  him,  young  Bekie, 

"Wow,  but  her  heart  was  sair! 
For  the  mice  but  and  the  bauld  rattons 
Had  eaten  his  yellow  hair. 

10  She 's  gotten  him  a  shaver  for  his  beard, 

A  comber  till  his  hair; 
Five  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket. 
To  spend,  and  nac  to  spare. 

11  Slie's  gi'en  him  a  steed  was  good  in  need. 

And  a  saddle  of  royal  bane;  * 
A  leash  of  hounds  of  ac  litter, 
And  Hector  called  anc. 

12  At  ween  thir  twa  a  vow  was  made, 

'Twas  made  full  solemnlie. 
That  or  three  years  were  come  and  gane, 
AVcel  married  they  ehou'd  be. 

13  lie  hadna  been  in 's  ain  countrio 

A  twelvemontli  till  an  end, 
Till  he's  forced  to  marry  a  king's  daughter, 
Or  else  lose  all  his  land, 

14  "  Ohon,  alas  !  "  says  young  Bekie, 

"  1  henna  what  to  dec  ; 
For  I  canna  win  to  Burd  Isbel, 
And  she  canna  come  to  me." 

•  Vui-iation:  for  "b.-no,"  read  "boml"— "  Vouiig  Uouawcll." 
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15     01),  it  fell  out  upon  a  clay 
Burd  Isbel  fell  asleep, 
And  lip  it  starts  the  Billy  Blin, 
And  stood  at  her  bed  feet. 

IG     "  Oh,  Avaken,  walcen,  Burd  Isbel ; 
How  can  ye  sleep  so  soun', 
When  this  is  Bekic's  wedding-day, 
And  the  marriage  going  on?* 

17  "Ye'll  do  ye  till  your  mither's  bow'r, 

As  fast  as  ye  can  gang; 
And  ye'll  take  three  of  your  mither's  Marys, 
To  baud  ye  unthocht  lang. 

18  "Ye'll  dress  yourscl'  in  the  red  scarlet, 

And  your  Marys  in  green  attire; 
And  ye'll  put  girdles  about  your  middles, 
Well  worth  an  earl's  hire. 

19  "  Syne  j'e'll  gang  doAvn  by  yon  sea-side, 

And  down  by  yon  sea-strand  ; 
And  bonnie  will  the  Ilollans  boats 
Come  rowin'  till  your  hand. 

20  "  Ye'll  set  your  milk-white  foot  on  board, 

Cry,  '  Hail  ye,  Domine  ! ' 

And  I  will  be  the  stcerer  o't. 

To  row  you  o'er  tiic  sea." 

21  She 's  gane  her  till  her  mither's  bow'r, 

As  fast  as  she  could  gang; 
And  she  's  ta'cn  twa  of  her  mither's  JMarys, 
To  baud  her  unthocht  lang. 

22  She 's  drest  herseV  in  the  red  scarlet. 

Her  Marj-s  in  green  attire ; 
And  they've  put  girdles  about  their  middles, 
Well  worth  an  earl's  hire. 

23  And  thej"  gaed  down  by  yon  sea-side. 

And  down  bj''  yon  sea-strand; 
And  sae  bonnie  as  tlie  Hollans  boats 
Came  rowin'  till  their  hand. 

24  She  set  her  milk-white  foot  on  board. 

Cried,  "  Hail  ye,  Domine  !  " 
And  the  Billy  Blin  was  the  steerer  o't. 
To  row  her  o'er  the  sea. 

*  The  countries  could  not  be  far  .apart,  or  the  fair  Isbpl  and  her  Marys  must  Lave 
bad  a  jnarTellouBly  quick  passage  under  the  pilotage  of  "the  Billy  Blia" 
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25  So  they  sail'd  on,  and  farther  on. 

Till  they  came  to  the  Tay; 
And  when  she  came  to  Bekie's  gate, 
She  heard  the  music  pla3\ 

26  Wlien  the  porter  came  to  her  call, — 

"What  news  ha'e  ye?  "  says  she; 
"  Is  there  any  wedding  in  this  place, 
Or  anj'  soon  to  be?" 

27  "  There  is  a  wedding  in  this  place, 

A  wedding  very  soon  ; 
For  Bekie,  lord  of  this  domain, 
Marries  this  day  ere  noon." 

28  She  put  her  hand  iu  her  jiocket, 

And  ga'e  to  him  marks  three; 
"  Hae,  take  jc  that,  ye  proud  porter, 
Bid  your  master  speak  to  me." 

29  Oh,  when  that  he  came  up  the  stair. 

He  fell  down  on  his  knee : 
He  hail'd  the  king,  and  he  hail'd  the  qneei!. 
And  he  hail'd  yoimg  Bekie. 

30  "  Oh,  I  have  been  porter  at  j-our  gates 

This  thirty  years  and  three; 
But  there  are  throe  ladies  at  them  now, 
Thoir  like  I  did  never  see. 

31  "  There 's  ane  of  them  drest  in  red  scarlet, 

And  twa  in  green  attire ; 
And  they  ha'e  girdles  about  their  middles 
Well  worth  an  earl's  hire." 

32  Tlicn  out  and  spake  the  bierdly  brido, 

Was  all  gowd  to  the  chin : 
"  If  she  be  tine  without,"  she  says, 
"  Wc's  be  as  fine  within." 

33  TJien  up  it  starts  him  young  Bekie, 

And  the  tear  was  in  his  e'e: 
•Til  lay  my  life  it's  Burd  Isbel 
Come  o'er  the  sea  to  me." 

84     Oh,  quickly  he  ran  down  the  stair; 
And  when  lie  saw  'twas  she, 
He  kindly  took  her  in  his  arms, 
And  kiss'd  lier  tenderlie. 
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35    "Oil,  lia'c  ye  forsottoii  now,  young  Bckio, 
TIic  vow  yc  made  to  me, 
When  I  took  yon  out  of  prison  Strang, 
When  ye  was  condenm'd  to  dee  ? 

30     "I  ga'e  yon  a  steed  was  good  in  need, 
And  a  saddle  of  royal  bane ; 
A  leash  of  hounds  of  ae  litter, 
And  Hector  called  ane." 

37  It  was  well  kenn'd  what  the  lady  said 

Was  true  as  true  cou'd  be ; 
For  at  the  first  word  the  lady  spake, 
The  hound  fell  at  her  knee. 

38  ''Take  hamc,  take  hanic  your  daughter  dear; 

A  blessing  gang  her  wi'; 
For  I  maun  marry  her  wha  has 
Come  o'er  the  sea  to  mc." 

39  "  Is  this  the  custom  of  your  house, 

Or  when  was  it  brought  in, 
To  bring  a  maid  here  to  be  wed, 
To  gac  back  a  maid  at  e'en?" 

40  "An  asking,  an  asking,  fair  lady, 

If  such  ye'll  grant  to  me  ;  " — 
"  Ask  on,  ask  on,  my  young  Bekie ; 
What  may  your  asking  be?  " 

41  ''  Five  hunder  pound  to  you  I'll  gi'e, 

Of  gowd  and  white  monie. 
If  ye'll  wed  John,  my  nin  cousin, — 
lie  looks  as  braw  as  me!" 

42  "  Keep  well  your  monie,  Bekie,"  she  said, 

"Nane  do  I  ask  of  thee; 
Your  cousin  John  was  my  first  love, 
j\Iy  husband  now  he's  be." 

43  Young  Bekie  was  married  to  Burd  Isbel, 

And  John,  ere  day  was  dune. 
Was  married  to  the  morning  bride, 
In  tlic  merry  halls  of  Linne. 

The  kincr  and  queen,  who  were  forcin-j,-  "  Youn;'  Bekie"  to  wed 
their  daughter,  suddenly  suljside,  and  without  either  note,  comment, 
or  protest^  iiennit  this  interesting  young  couple  to  follow  the  bent  of 
their  rcripcctivc  inclinations. 
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HYNDE  HORN. 

"An  imperfect  copy  of  this  very  old  ballad  appeared  in  Sekct 
ScotOsh  Sonr/.^,  Ancknt  ami  Iloderti,  edited  by  Mr.  Cromek ;  but 
that  gentleman  seems  not  to  have  been  a^vare  of  the  jewel  lie  had 
rticked  up,  as  it  is  passed  over  without  a  sinde  remark.  We  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  recover  two  copies  from  recitation,  which, 
joined  to  the  stanzas  preserved  by  Mr.  Cromek,  have  enabled  us  to 
present  it  to  the  public  in  its  present  complete  state.  Though, 
'  HjTid  Horn '  possesses  no  claims  upon  the  reader's  attention  on 
account  of  its  poetrj-,  yet  it  is  highly  valuable,  as  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  Romantic  Ballad.  In  fact,  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  portion 
.i  the  ancient  English  Metrical  Romance  of  '  Kyng  Horn,'  wliioli 
Bome  benevolent  pen,  peradventure  '  for  luf  of  the  lewed  man,'  hath 
stripped  of  its  '  quante  Inglis,'  and  given— 

'In  Fvuii^le  spec-be  as  be  conthe, 
That  is  ligbtest  in  marine's  mouthe.' 

Of  this  the  reader  will  be  at  once  comnnced,  if  lie  compares  it  with 
the  Romance  alluded  to,  or  rather  witb  the  fragment  of  the  one  prc- 
Eer\-ed  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  entitled,  'Home  Childe  and  Maiden 
Riminild,'  both  of  which  ancient  poems  are  to  be  found  in  Ritson's 
Metriccl  Romances. 

"It  is  perhaps  uimecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  Hend,  or 
HjTid,  means  'courteous,  kind,  affable,'  &c.,  an  epithet  which,  we 
doubt  not,  the  hero  of  the  ballad  was  fully  entitled  to  assume."— 
Motherwell's  Minsh-ehy,  p.  Z'). 

The  opening  stanza  of  Motherwell's  version  is  as  follows : — 

"Near  Edinburgh  was  a  young  child  bom, 
With  a  hetj-lille-lu,  and  a  how-lo-Ian : 
And  his  name  it  was  called  Young  Ilynd  Horn, 
And  the  hirk  and  the  brvme  blooms  tonnie." 

The  refrain,  as  given  in  itahcs,  foi-ros  the  second  and  fourth  lines  of 
every  stanza, — a  form  by  no  means  rare  in  Scotish,  and  very  common 
in  Scandinavian  ballads. 

Versions  omitting  the  refrain  were  subsequently  published  by 
Kinlocb,  in  Jnck/it  ScoUish  Ballads,  p.  135,  as  "recovered  from 
recitation  in  the  Noiih ;"  and  by  Buchan,  Ancient  Ballads  and  Sonfjs, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  2G8. 

"  All  the  poems  relating  to  Horn,  in  French  and  English,  including 
tlic  Scottish  ballads  above  mentioned,  are  collected  by  Michel  in  a 
beautiful  volume  of  the  Banjiatync  Club,  Jlorn  ft  limenhUd,  Paris, 
1S4.5."— Professor  Child,  EvjUsh  and  Scottish  Bolladu,  vol.  iv.,  p.  17. 

Kinloch'a  and  Bnchan's  version  are  very  similar.  In  fact,  the  latter 
njipears  to  be  srimjily  a  more  perfect  copy  of  the  fr)nner,  and  it  is  the 
one  here  chiefly  uscfl,  with  additions  and  cmemlatioua  from  Mother- 
woU'.'i,  and  editorial  emendations  on  both. 

Tlie  metrical  romance  of  "King  Horn,"  or  "Home  Childe,  and 
Maiden  Rymcnild,"  is  thus  summarized  by  Warton:  — 
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"Mury,  king  of  the  Saracens,  lands  in  the  kingdom  of  Suddene, 
where  ho  kills  the  king  named  AUof.  The  queen,  Godylt,  escaj>e3; 
hut  T^Iiiry  seizes  on  her  son  Hornc,  a  beautiful  youth,  aged  fifteen 
years,  and  puts  him  into  a  galley  with  two  of  his  play-fellows, 
Athulph  and  FyUeiiyld:  the  vessel  being  driven  on  the  kingdom  of 
Westnesse,  the  young  prince  is  found  by  Aylmer,  king  of  that 
country,  brought  to  court,  and  delivered  to  Atliclhras  his  steward,  to 
be  educated  in  hawking,  harping,  tiltine,  and  other  courtly  accom- 
plishments. Here  tlie  Princess  Rymcnild  falls  in  love  with  him, 
declares  her  passion,  and  is  betrothed.  Home,  in  consequonco  of  this 
engagement,  leaves  the  princess  for  seven  years — to  demonstrate, 
according  to  the  ritual  of  chivalry,  that  by  seeking  and  accomplishing 
dangerous  enterprises  he  deserved  her  affection.  He  proves  a  most 
valorous  and  invincible  knight;  and  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  having 
killed  King  Mury,  recovered  his  father's  kingdom,  and  achieved 
many  signal  exploits,  recovers  the  Princess  Rymenild  from  the 
hands  of  his  treacherous  knight  and  companion,  Fykenyld,  carries 
her  in  triumph  to  his  owni  country,  and  there  reigns  with  her  in  great 
splendour  and  prosperity." — IJis'ory  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.,  p.  40. 

The  ballad,  even  in  its  fragmentary  and  "mutilated  state,  still 
retains  the  couplet  measure  of  the  romance,  though  it  is  otherwise 
greatly  altei-ed  from  its  ancient  text.  It  appears,  however,  to  relate 
to  that  part  of  the  romance  where  Home,  after  being  betrothed  to 
t'oe  princess,  departs  in  search  of  adventures,  and  returns,  after  the 
lapse  of  his  probationary  exile,  when  he  recovers  the  princess  from 
the  hands  of  his  rival." — Kinloch's  Ancient  Scottish  Ballads,  p.  137. 

1  "  Oh,  it 's  Hynde  Horn  fair,  and  it 's  Hynde  Horn  free; 
Oh,  where  were  yon  boi-n,  and  in  what  countrie?" 

"  In  a  far  distant  countrie  I  was  born ; 

But  of  home  and  friends  I  am  quite  forlorn." 

2  Oh,  it's  seven  long;  years  he  served  the  king, 
But  wages  from  liim  he  ne'er  got  a  thing; 
Oh,  it's  seven  long  years  he  served,  I  ween, 
And  all  for  love  of  the  king's  daughter  Jean. 

3  Oh,  he  gave  to  his  lore  a  silver  wand, 
Her  sceptre  of  rule  over  fair  Scotland; 
Witli  three  singing  laverocks  set  thereon, 
For  to  mind  her  of  liim  wlien  he  was  gone. 

4  And  his  love  gave  to  him  a  gay  gold  ring, 
Witli  three  shining  diamonds  set  therein; 
Oil,  liis  love  gave  to  him  this  gay  gold  ring, 
Of  virtue  and  value  above  all  thing; 

6     Saying — "Wliile  the  diamonds  do  keep  their  hue, 
Yon  will  know  that  my  love  holds  fast  and  true; 
But  v,'hen  the  diamonds  grow  ]ia]e  and  wan, 
I'll  be  dead,  or  wed  to  another  man." 
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6  Then  the  sails  were  spread,  and  away  sail'd  lie; 
Oh,  he  sail'd  away  to  a  far  countrie; 

And  when  he  had  been  seven  j-ears  to  sea, 
Hynde  Horn  look'd  to  see  how  his  ring  might  be. 

7  But  when  Hynde  ITorn  look'd  the  diamonds  upon, 
Oh,  he  saw  that  they  were  both  pale  and  wan; 
And  at  once  he  knew,  from  their  alter'd  hue. 
That  his  love  was  dead  or  had  proved  untrue. 

8  Oh,  the  sails  were  spread,  and  away  sail'd  he 
Back  over  the  sea  to  his  own  countrie; 
Then  he  left  the  ship  when  it  came  to  land. 
And  he  met  an  auld  beggar  upon  the  strand. 

9  "  What  news,  thou  auld  beggar  man?  "  said  he; 
"  For  full  seven  years  I've  been  over  the  sea." 
Then  the  auld  man  said — "The  strangest  of  all 
Is  the  curious  wedding  in  our  king's  hall. 

10  "  For  there 's  a  king's  daughter,  come  frae  the  wast, 
Has  been  married  to  him  these  nine  days  past; 

But  to  the  bride-bed  the  bride  winna  jee, 
For  love  of  Hynde  Horn,  far  over  the  sea." 

1 1  "  Now,  auld  man,  give  to  me  your  begging  weed, 
And  I  will  give  to  thee  my  riding  steed; 

And,  auld  rnan,  give  to  me  your  staff  of  tree. 
And  my  scarlet  cloak  I  will  give  to  thee. 

12  "  And  you  must  teach  me  the  auld  beggar's  role, 
As  he  goes  his  rounds,  and  receives  his  dole." 
The  auld  man  he  did  as  young  Hynde  Horn  said, 
And  taught  him  the  way  to  beg  for  his  bread. 

13  Then  Hynde  Horn  bent  him  to  his  staff  of  tree, 
And  to  the  king's  palace  away  hobbled  he; 
And  when  he  arrived  at  the  king's  palace  gate, 
To  the  porter  he  thus  his  petition  did  state: 

14  "Good  porter,  I  pray,  for  Saints  Peter  and  Paul, 
And  for  sake  of  the  Saviour  who  died  for  us  all, 
For  one  cup  of  wine,  and  one  bit  of  bread. 

To  an  auld  rnan  Avith  travel  and  hunger  bestead. 

15  "  And  ask  the  fair  bride,  for  the  sake  of  Hynde  Home, 
To  hand  them  to  one  so  sadly  forlorn." 

Then  the  porter  for  pity  the  message  convey'd. 
And  told  the  fair  liride  all  the  beggar  man  said. 
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IG     Ami  wlicu  she  did  lioar  it,  she  tripp'd  down  tlic  stair, 
And  ill  her  fair  liaiids  did  lovingly  bear 
A  cup  of  red  wine,  and  a  farlc  of  cake, 
To  give  the  old  man,  for  loved  llyiide  Horn's  sake. 

17  And  when  she  cavno  to  -where  Hynde  Horn  did  stand, 
With  joy  lie  did  take  tlio  cup  from  her  hand; 

Then  pledged  the  fair  bride,  the  cup  out  did  drain, 
Dropp'd  in  it  the  ring,  and  returned  it  again. 

18  "  Oh,  found  you  that  ring  by  sea  or  on  land, 
Or  got  you  that  ring  off  a  dead  man's  hand?" 
"  Oh,  I  lound  not  tliat  ring  by  sea  or  on  land, 
But  I  got  that  ring  from  a  fair  lady's  hand. 

19  "  As  a  pledge  of  true  love  she  gave  it  to  me. 
Full  seven  years  ago,  as  I  sail'd  o'er  the  sea; 

But  now  that  the  diamonds  are  chang'd  in  their  hue, 
I  know  tliat  my  love  has  to  me  proved  untrue." 

20  "  Oh,  I  will  cast  off  my  gay  costly  goAvn, 
And  follow  thee  on  from  town  unto  town. 
And  I  will  take  the  gold  combs  from  my  hair. 
And  follow  my  true  love  for  ever  mair." 

21  "You  need  not  cast  off  your  gay  costly  gown, 
To  follow  me  on  from  town  nnto  town ; 


You  need  not  take  the  gold  combs  from  j-our  hair. 
For  Hynde  Horn  has  gold  enougli,  and  to  spare." 

He  stood  up  erect,  let  his  beggar  weed  fall, 

And  shone  tliere  the  foremost  and  noblest  of  all; 

'J'lien  the  bridegrooms  were  chang'd,  and  tlie  lady  re-wcd, 

To  Hynde  Horn  thus  come  back,  like  one  from  the  dead. 


FAUSE  FOODRAGE. 

From  Minstreby  of  (he  S'colCtsh  Border,  vol.  iii.,  p.  220;  in  wliicli 
v.oik  it  was  first  publi&licd. 

" This  ballad,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "has  been  popular  in  rsir.ny 
parts  of  Scotland,  it  is  chicily  given  from  Mrs.  Brown  of  Falkland's 
MSS.     The  expression, 

'The  boy  Btarcd  wild  like  a  gray  gos-hawk, 
verse  31,  stroncjly  resembles  that  in  Ilardyknute, 

'Xor.-.o  c'cu  like  gray  gos-hav.-k  tUu-etl  wild ;' 
a  circumstance  which  led  the  editor  to  make  the  strictest  in(iuiry  into 
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the  authenticity  of  the  song.  But  eveiy  doubt  was  removed  by  the 
evidence  of  a  lady  of  high  rank,  who  not  only  recollected  the  ballad, 
as  having  amused  her  iufancj'-,  but  could  repeat  many  of  the  verses, 
particidarly  those  beautiful  stanzas  from  the  20th  to  the  2oth.  The 
editor  is  therefore  compelled  to  believe  that  the  author  of  '  Hardyk- 
nute '  copied  the  old  bidlad,  if  the  coincidence  be  not  altogether 
accidental. 

•'  The  King  Easter  and  King  Wester  of  the  ballad  were  probably  ]jetty 
princes  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland.  In  the  Complaynt 
of  Scotland,  an  ancient  romance  is  mentioned  under  the  title,  '  How 
the  Kin^  of  Estmureland  married  the  King's  Daughter  of  Westmure- 
land,'  •w'hich  may  possibly  be  the  oi'iginal  of  the  beautiful  legend  of 
'  King  Estmere,'  in  the  Reliquts  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  vol.  i., 
p.  62,  4th  edit.  From  this  it  may  be  conjectured,  v.'ithsome  degree  of 
plausibilitj'',  that  the  independent  kingdoms  of  the  east  and  west 
coast  were,  at  an  early  ]>eriod,  thus  denominated,  according  to  the 
Saxon  mode  of  naming  districts  from  their  relative  positions,  as  Essex, 
Wessex,  Sussex.  But  the  geogi-aphy  of  the  metrical  romances  sets  all 
system  at  defiance ;  and,  in  some  of  these,  as  '  Clariodus  and  Meliades,' 
Estmureland  imdoubtedly  signifies  the  laud  of  the  Easterliugs,  or  the 
Flemish  pro%-iDces  at  which  vessels  airive  in  three  days  from  England, 
and  to  which  they  are  represented  as  exporting  wool." — Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border,  first  edition. 

In  the  next  and  subsequent  editions  of  the  same  work.  Sir  Walter 
adds : — "  On  this  subject  I  have,  since  publication  of  the  first  edition, 
been  favoured  with  the  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Pvitson,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  above  expressed : — 

"'Estmureland  and  Westmurelaud  have  no  sort  of  relation  to 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland.  The  former  was  never  called 
Eastmorcland,  nor  M-ere  there  ever  any  kings  of  Westmoreland  ; 
unless  wc  admit  the  authority  of  an  old  rhyme,  cited  by  Usher  : — 

"  Here  tho  King  Westmor 
Slow  the  King  EothiDger." 

" '  There  is,  likewise,  a  "  King  Estmere  of  Spain,"  in  one  of  Percy's 
ballads. 

"  '  In  the  old  metrical  romance  of  "KyngHorn,"  or  "Horn  Child," 
we  find  both  Westnesse  and  Estnesse ;  and  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that 
two  places,  so  called,  actually  exist  in  Yorkshire  at  tliis  day.  But 
ness,  in  that  quarter,  is  tho  name  given  to  an  inlet  from  a  river. 
There  is,  however,  great  confusion  in  this  poem,  as  Horn  is  called  king 
sometimes  of  one  country,  and  sometimes  of  the  other.  In  tlie  Frencli 
ori^'inal,  Westir  ia  said  to  have  been  the  old  name  of  Hirland  or  Ire- 
land ;  which  occasionally,  at  least,  is  called  Westnesse,  in  tlie  trans- 
lation, in  which  Britain  is  named  Sudcnc;  but  here,  again,  it  ia 
inconsistent  and  confused. 

"  '  It  is,  at  any  rate,  highly  probable,  that  the  story,  cited  in  the 
Complaynt  of  Scot/and,  was  a  romance  of  "  King  Horn,"  whether  prose 
or  verse ;  and,  consequently,  that  Estmurelaml  and  Westmurelaud 
should  there  mean  England  and  Ireland  ;  though  it  is  possil)le  that  no 
other  instance  can  be  found  of  thcso  two  names  occurring  with  tho 
same  sense.' " 
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"Without  expressing  any  ojiinion  on  this  controverted  point,"  saya 
Mr.  Motherwcir,  "1  may  mention  that  I  have  a  copy  of  thif3  ballad,  in 
■which  tho  parties  interested  are  styled — 

'TIio  Eastiniii-o  king,  nnd  the  Westmure  king, 
Aud  the  I:iu,';  of  O  Norio;' 

certainly  a  very  near  approximation  to  the  names  contained  in  tho 
above  tale"  (Introduction,  pp.  lix.  and  Ixxxiii.,  note  91).  And  in 
prefatory  note,  p.  1  :!1,  he  states: — "The  ballad  is  popular  in  Scotland, 
and  there  can  Lc  no  reason.able  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  Like 
others,  however,  it  has  lost  none  of  its  beauties  by  being  distilled 
through  the  alembic  established  at  Abbotsford  for  the  puritication 
of  ancient  song." 

1  King  Easter  wooed  her  for  her  lands, 

King-  Wester  for  her  fee, 
King  Honour  for  her  comely  face, 
And  for  her  fair  bodio. 

2  But  they  had  not  been  four  months  wed, 

As  I've  beard  often  tell, 

Until  the  nobles  of  the  land 

Against  them  did  rebel. 

3  And  they  cast  kevils  *  them  amang, 

And  kevils  them  between; 
And  they  cast  kevils  them  amang, 
Wha  shou'd  gae  kill  the  King. 

4  Oh,  some  said  Yea,  and  some  said  Nay, 

Their  words  did  not  agree; 
Till  up  and  got  him  Fause  Foodrage, 
And  swore  it  shou'd  be  he. 

5  When  bells  were  rung,  and  mass  was  sung, 

And  all  men  bound  to  bed, 
King  Honour  and  his  gay  ladye 
In  ae  chamber  were  laid. 

6  Then  up  and  raise  him  Fause  Foodrage, 

When  all  were  fast  asleep, 
And  slew  the  porter  in  his  lodge, 
That  watch  and  ward  did  keep. 

7  Oh,  four-and-twenty  silver  keys 

Hang  hie  upon  a  pin  ; 
And  as  each  door  ho  did  unlock, 
He  fasten'd  it  behin'. 

•  "Kevils:"  lots.  Both  wordH  originally  meu-ut  only  a  portion  or  share  of  any- 
thing.— Leges  Burgorum,  cap.  59,  do  lot,  cut,  or  kavil.  Statuta  Gildx,  cap.  20  Nullus 
tmal  lanam,  &c.,  nisi  fuerit  con/rater  Gildx,  <tc.  Neque  lot  neque  cavil  habeat  rum 
aliqiio  confratre  mitro.    In  both  these  laws,  lot  and  cavil  signify  a  share  in  trado. 
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8  Then  up  and  raise  liim  King  Honour, 

Says— "What  means  all  this  din? 
Or  what's  the  matter,  Fause  Foodrage? 
Or  wha  has  loot  you  in?" 

9  "  Oh,  ye  my  errand  weel  shall  learn, 

Before  that  I  depart ; " 
Then  drew  a  knife,  baith  lang  and  sharp, 
And  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

10  Then  up  and  got  ihe  Queen  hersel'. 

And  fell  low  on  her  knee ; 
"  Oh,  spare  my  life  now,  Fause  Foodrage  ! 
For  I  ne'er  injured  thee. 

11  "  Oh,  spare  my  life  now,  Fause  Fooda-aga  I 

Until  I  lighter  bo ; 
And  see  if  it  be  lad  or  lass. 
King  Honour 's  left  me  wi'." 

12  "  Oh,  if  it  be  a  lass,"  he  says, 

"  It 's  weel  nursed  it  shall  be  ; 
But  if  it  be  a  lad  bau-n, 
It  'b  he  shall  be  hang'd  hie. 

13  "  I  winna  spare  for  his  tender  age, 

Nor  yet  for  his  hie  kin ; 
But  soon  as  ever  he  born  is. 
He'll  mount  the  gallows  pin." 

14  Oh,  four-and-twenty  valiant  knights 

Were  set  the  Queen  to  guard: 
And  four  stood  aye  at  her  bow'r  door, 
To  keep  both  watch  and  ward. 

15  But  when  the  time  drew  near  an  end 

That  slie  shou'd  lighter  be, 
She  cast  about  to  find  a  wile 
To  set  her  body  free. 

IG     Oh,  she  has  birled  these  merry  young  men 
With  the  ale  but  and  the  wine, 
Until  they  were  all  deadly  drunk 
As  any  wild-wood  swine. 

17     "  Oh,  narrow,  narrow  is  this  window, 
And  big,  big  am  I  grown  I" 
Yet  through  the  might  of  Our  Ladye, 
Out  at  it  she  is  gone. 
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18     She  waiulor'd  up,  she  waiulcr'd  ilown, 
Slie  wandcr'd  out  and  in  ; 
And  at  last,  into  tlie  very  swine's  styllie, 
The  Queen  brought  forth  a  son. 

rj     Then  tliey  cast  kevils  them  amang, 
Wliich  sliou'd  gac  seek  the  Queen; 
And  tlic  kevil  fell  upon  Wise  William, 
And  he  scut  his  Avil'c  for  him. 

20  Oh,  \vlieu  she  saw  Wise  William's  wife, 

The  Queen  fell  on  her  knee  : 
'•Win  up,  win  up,  madam!"  she  says; 
"What  needs  this  courLesie?" 

21  "  Oh,  out  of  this  I  winna  rise, 

Till  this  boon  ye  grant  me, — 
To  change  your  lass  for  this  lad  bairn, 
King  Honour  left  me  wi'. 

22  "And  ye  maun  learn  my  gay  gos-hawk 

Right  v.-cel  to  breast  a  steed  ; 
Audi  shall  learn  your  turtle  dow* 
As  weel  to  write  and  read. 

23  "  And  ye  maun  learn  my  gay  gos-hawk 

To  wield  both  bow  and  brand ; 

And  I  shall  learn  your  turtle  dow 

To  lay  gowdf  with  her  hand. 

2-1     "  At  lurk  and  market,  when  we  meet, 
We'll  dare  make  iiae  avowe. 
But — 'Dame,  how  does  my  gay  gos-h.awk?' J 
'Madam,  how  does  my  dow?'" 

25    When  days  were  gane  and  years  came  on, 
Wise  William  he  thought  lang; 
And  he  has  ta'en  King  Honour's  son 
A-hunting  for  to  gang. 

2G     It  sae  fell  out,  at  this  bunting. 
Upon  a  simmer's  day, 
That  they  came  by  a  fair  castell, 
Stood  on  a  sunny  brae. 

27     "  Oh,  dinna  ye  see  that  bonniecastell, 
With  halls  and  tow'rs  sae  fair? 
If  ilka  man  had  back  his  ain, 
Of  it  you  sbou'd  be  heir." 

•  "  Dow : "  dove.  t  "  Lav  gowd :  "  embroider  in  gold. 

t  This  metaphorical  language  was  oustomary  among  the  northern  natlong. 
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23     "  How  I  shouVl  be  heir  of  that  castell, 
In  sootli,  I  canna  see; 
For  it  belangs  to  Fause  Foodrage, 
And  he  is  nae  kin  to  me." 

29     '•  Oil,  if  yon  shou'd  kill  him,  Fause  Foodrage, 
You  wou'd  do  but  what  was  right; 
For  I  wot  he  kill'd  your  father  dear. 
Or  ever  ye  saw  the  light. 

SO     "  And  if  ye  shou'd  kill  him,  Fause  Foodrage, 
There  's  no  man  durst  you  blame; 
For  he  keeps  your  mother  a  prisoner. 
And  slie  darena  take  ye  hanie." 

31  The  boy  stared  wild  like  a  gray  gos-liawk; 

Says — '•  What  may  all  this  mean?" 
"  My  bo}-,  ye  are  King  Honour's  son, 
Your  mother  our  lawful  Queen." 

32  '•  Oh,  if  I  be  King  Honour's  son, 

By  Our  Ladye  I  swear, 
This  night  I  will  that  traitor  slay, 
And  free  my  mother  dear!" 

33  He  set  his  bent  bow  to  his  breast, 

And  leap'd  the  castell  wall; 
And  soon  he  seiz'd  on  Fause  Foodrage, 
Wha  loud  for  lielp  'gan  call. 

3-t     "  Oh,  baud  your  tongue  now,  Fause  Foodrage, 
Frae  me  ye  shanna  flee;" 
Sync  pierced  him  through  the  fause,  fause  lieart, 
And  set  his  mother  free. 

?,')     And  he  has  rewarded  Wise  William 
With  the  best  half  of  his  land; 
Anil  sac  lias  he  the  turtle  dow, 
With  the  truth  of  his  right  hand. 


EARL  IIICUARD'S  DAUGHTER. 

From  Euclian'H  Ancient  Ballails  and  Sonrj'^,  vol.  i.,  p.  1-1;',  auil 
note,  p.  :m'). 

"The  Earl  Ridiard,  the  la'ly'a  fatlier,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  Earh  of  WeiDy.ss. 

L 
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"There  is  such  a  striking'  and  visible  coincidence  between  this 
ballad  and  'Ilyiul  Horn,'  thab  I  ain  apt  to  think  they  are  coeval."-- 
lUichan. 

With  reference  to  the  family  and  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wemyss,  see 
note,  a»te,  p.  109. 

1  Earl  Richard  had  but  ae  daughter, 

A  maid  of  birth  and  fame; 
She  lov'd  licr  fathers  kitchen  boy, — 
The  greater  was  her  aliame. 

2  But  slie  cou'd  ne'er  her  true  love  see, 

Nor  Avith  him  cou'd  she  talk, 
In  towns  where  she  liad  wont  to  go, 
Nor  fields  wliere  slie  cou'd  walk. 

3  But  it  fell  ance  upon  a  day, 

Her  father  went  from  home; 
She's  call'd  upon  the  kitclien  boy, 
To  come  and  clean  her  room. 

4  "  Come  sit  ye  down  by  me,  Willie, 

Come  sit  ye  down  by  me; 
There  is  nac  lord  in  all  the  nortli, 
That  I  can  love  like  thee." 

5  "  Let  never  the  like  be  heard,  lady, 

Forbid  that  it  shou'd  be; 
For  if  your  father  get  word  of  this, 
He  will  gae  hang  me  hie." 

C     "  Oh,  ye  shall  ne'er  be  hang'd,  Willie, 
Your  bluid  shall  ne'er  be  drawn; 
I'll  lay  my  life  in  pledge  of  thine, 
Your  body 's  ne'er  get  wrang." 

7  "  Excuse  me  now,  my  comely  dame, 

No  langer  here  I'll  stay; 
You  know  my  time  is  near  expir'd, 
And  now  I  must  away. 

8  "  Tlie  master-cook  will  on  me  call. 

And  answcr'd  he  must  be; 
If  I  am  found  in  bow'r  with  thee, 
(.ireat  anger  will  there  be." 

9  "  The  master-cook  will  on  you  call, 

But  shall  not  answer'd  be; 
I'll  put  you  in  a  higher  place 
Than  any  cook's  degree. 
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10  '■  I  have  a  coffer  full  of  gold, 

Another  of  white  monie; 
And  I  will  build  a  Lonnie  ship, 
And  set  my  love  to  sea. 

11  '•  Silk  shall  be  _Your  sailing  clothes, 

Gold  yellow  in  j-oiir  hair; 
As  white  as  milk  shall  be  your  hands. 
Your  body  neat  and  fair." 

12  This  lady,  with  her  fair  speeches, 

She  made  the  boy  grow  bold; 
And  he  began  to  kiss  and  clap, 
And  ou  his  love  lay  hold. 

13  And  she  has  built  a  bonnie  ship, 

Set  her  love  to  the  sea, 
With  seven  score  of  brisk  young  men, 
To  bear  him  companie. 

14  Then  she  's  ta'en  out  a  gay  gold  ring. 

To  him  she  did  it  gi'e; 
"  This  will  mind  you  on  the  lad}-,  "Willie, 
Tliat  's  laid  her  love  on  thee." 

]')     Then  he  's  ta'en  out  a  piece  of  gold,    • 
And  he  brake  it  in  two; 
"  All  I  have  in  the  world,  my  dame. 
For  love,  I  give  to  you." 

It)     So  he  is  to  his  bonnie  ship. 
And  merrily  ta'en  the  sea; 
The  lady  lay  o'er  castle  wall, 
The  tear  blinded  her  e'e. 

17  They  had  not  sail'd  upon  the  sea 

A  week  but  barely  three, 
When  came  a  prosperous  gale  of  wind, — 
On  Spain's  coast  landed  he. 

18  A  lady  lay  o'er  castle  wall, 

Beholding  dale  and  down; 

And  she  beheld  the  bonnie  ship 

Come  sailing  to  the  town. 

10     "  Come  here,  como  here,  my  Marys  tdl. 
Ye  see  not  what  1  see; 
For  liero  I  see  the  bonniest  ship 
That  ever  sail'd  the  fiea. 
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20  "  In  her  there  is  the  bravest  squire 

That  o'er  my  eyes  did  see ; 
All  clad  in  silk  and  rich  attire, 
A  comely  youth  is  he. 

21  "  Oh,  busk,  oh,  busk,  my  Marys  all, 

Oil,  busk  and  make  ye  fine;  _ 
And  wo  will  on  to  yon  shore  side, 
Invite  yon  squire  to  dine. 

22  "  Will  ye  come  up  to  my  castle 

With  me,  and  take  your  dine? 
And  ye  shall  eat  the  gude  wliite  bread, 
And  drink  the  claret  wine." 

23  "  I  thank  you  for  your  bread,  lady, 

I  thank'you  for  your  wine; 

I  thank  j-ou  for  your  kind  offer, 

But  now  I  have  not  time." 

24  "  I  wou'd  gi'e  all  my  land,"  she  says, 

"  Your  gay  bride  were  I  she; 
And  then  to'live  on  a  small  portion, 
Contented  I  wou'd  be." 

25  '•'  She 's  far  awa  frae  me,  lady, 

She  's  far  awa  frae  mo. 
That  lias  my  heart  a-keeping  fast, 
And  my  love  still  she'll  be." 

2G     "  But  ladies  they  unconstant  are, 
Wlien  their  loves  go  to  sea; 
And  she'll  be  wed  ere  ye  gae  back; 
My  love,  pray  stay  with  me." 

27  "  If  she  be  wed  ere  I  go  back, 

And  prove  sac  false  to  me, 

I  shall  live  single  all  my  life, — 

I'll  ne'er  wed  one  but  she." 

28  Then  she 's  ta'en  out  a  gay  gold  ring, 

And  ga'e  him  presentlie ; 
"  'Twill  mind  you  on  the  lady,  squire. 
That  laid  her  love  on  thee." 

29  "  Tlie  ring  that 's  on  my  mid-finger 

Is  dearer  far  to  me, 
Though  yours  were  of  the  gude  red  gold, 
And  mine  the  metal  free." 
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oO     He  view'd  them  all,  baitli  neat  and  bmall, 
As  tliey  stood  on  the  shore  ; 
Then  spread  the  mainsail  to  the  wind; 
"  Adieu,  for  evermore  !  " 

31  He  had  not  sail'd  upon  the  sea 

A  week  but  barely  three, 
Until  there  came  a  prosperous  gale,— 
In  Scotland  landed  he. 

32  But  he  put  paint  upon  his  face, 

And  oil  upon  his  hair ; 
Likewise  a  mask  above  his  brow, 
AVhich  did  disguise  him  sair. 

33  Earl  Eichard  lay  o'er  castle  wall, 

Beholding-  dale  and  down  ; 

And  he  beheld  the  bonnie  ship 

Come  sailing  to  the  town. 

34  "  Come  here,  come  here,  my  daughter  dear, 

Ye  see  not  what  I  see; 
For  here  1  see  the  bonniest  ship 
That  ever  sail'd  the  sea. 

35  "  In  her  there  is  the  bravest  squire 

That  e'er  my  eyes  did  see ; 
Oh,  busk,  oh,  busk,  my  daughter  dear, 
Oh,  busk  and  come  to  me. 

36  '■  Oh,  busk,  oh,  busk,  my  daughter  dear, 

Oh,  busk,  and  make  ye  fine ; 
And  we  will  on  to  the  shore  side. 
Invito  yon  squire  to  dine." 

37  '•  He's  far  av.a  frac  me,  father, 

He 's  lar  awa  frae  me. 
Who  has  the  keeping  of  my  heart, 
And  I'll  wed  nanc  but  he." 

38  "  Whoever  has  your  heart  in  hand. 

Yon  lad's  the  match  for  thee; 

And  he  shall  come  to  my  castle 

This  day,  and  dine  with  me." 

no     "  Will  ye  como  up  to  my  castle 
With  me,  and  take  your  dine? 
And  ye  shall  cat  the  gude  white  bread, 
And  drink  the  claret  wine." 
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40  '•  Yes,  I'll  come  up  to  your  castle 

AVitli  you,  and  take  my  dine ; 
For  I  wou'd  give  my  bomiic  ship, 
AVere  your  fair  daugliter  mine." 

41  "  I  wou'd  give  all  my  lands,"  he  Bald, 

"  That  your  brido  she  wou'd  be ; 
Then  to  live  on  a  small  portion, 
Contented  wou'd  I  be." 

42  As  they  gaed  up  from  j'on  sea  strand, 

And  down  the  bowling  green. 
He  drew  the  mask  out  o'er  his  iace, 
For  fear  he  shou'd  be  seen. 

43  He's  done  him  down  from  bow'r  to  bow'r, 

Likewise  from  bower  to  hall ; 

And  there  he  saw  that  lady  gay, 

Tlie  flower  out  o'er  them  all. 

44  He's  ta'en  her  in  his  arms  twa. 

And  hail'd  her  courtcouslie  ; 
"  Excuse  me,  sir,  no  strange  man  shall 
Such  freedom  use  with  me." 

45  Her  father  turn'd  him  round  about, 

A  light  laugh  then  gave  he  ; 
"  Stay,  I'll  retire  a  little  while, 
Perhaps  you  may  agree." 

46  Now  Willie's  ta'eu  a  gay  gold  ring, 

And  gave  her  presentlie ; 
Says — "Take  ye  that,  ye  lady  fair, 
A  love-token  from  me." 

47  "  Oh,  got  ye't  on  the  sea  sailing? 

Or  got  3'e't  on  the  sand  ? 
Or  got  ye't  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
Upon  a  dead  man's  hand?" 

48  •'  Fine  silk  it  was  his  sailing  clothes, 

Gold  yellow  was  his  hair  ; 
It  wou'd  ha'e  made  a  hale  heart  bleed 
To  see  him  lying  there. 

40     "  He  was  not  dead  as  I  pass'd  by, 
But  no  remeid  cou'd  be ; 
And  he  gave  me  this  ring  to  bear 
Unto  a  fair  ladye. 
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60    "  And  by  the  marks  that  he  desciyved, 
I'm  sure  that  you  are  she  ; 
So  take  this  token  of  iVee-will, 
For  hhn  you'll  never  see." 

51  In  sorrow  she  tore  her  mantle, 

With  grief  she  tore  her  hair ; 
"  Now.  sirice  I've  lost  nij'  own  true  love, 
I  ne'er  will  love  man  mair." 

52  He  drew  the  mask  from  off  his  face, 

The  lady  sweetly  smiled ; 
"  Awa,  awa,  ye  fause  Willie, 
How  have  you  me  beguiled  ?  " 

53  Earl  Eicliard  he  went  througli  the  hall, 

The  wine  glass  in  his  hand ; 
But  little  thouglit  liis  kitchen  boy 
Was  heir  o'er  all  his  land. 

54  But  this  she  kept  within  her  heart 

And  never  told  to  one, 
Until  nine  montlis  they  Avere  expir'd, 
And  she  brought  home  a  son. 

55  Tlien  she  has  told  her  father  dear ; 

lie  said — •'  Daughter,  well  Avon  ; 
You've  married,  not  for  gold,  but  love ; 
Your  joys  will  ne'er  be  done." 


THE  MILLER'S  SON. 

From  Luchan's  Ancient  Ballads,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  120,  and  note,  p. 
320. 

"Tills  ballad,  V)y  the  burden  of  its  Kon^',  is,"  says  Mr.  Buchan, 
"  undoulttcdly  old." 

It  has  some  points  of  resemblance  both  to  tlio  ballad  which  pre- 
cedes, and  tlie  one  which  folloAvs  it. 

The  following  stanza,  which  begins  Part  II.,  is  omitlcd  in  tlic  text, 
ji8  it  appears  out  of  place,  obscure,  and  modern. 

"  A  bonnle  boy  the  ballad  rond, 
Forbade  tlii^in  nair  to  lie; 
Sho  wttH  tt  lady  in  Southland  towu, 
Ilor  name  was  Burbaiie.'' 

Part  I. 
1     "  Oh,  woe  ia  me  !  the  time  drawB  nigh 
My  love  and  I  must  part; 
No  one  dotli  know  tlio  cares  and  fearH 
Of  my  poor  troubled  heart. 
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2  "  Already  I  have  suffered  much; 

Our  parting  cost  me  dear; 
Would  that  I  couM  have  gone  with  him, 
Or  he  could  tarry'd  here. 

3  "  My  heart  is  fix'd  within  his  breast, 

And  that  he  knows  right  well; 
For  bitter  wore  the  tears  I  shed, 
When  I  bid  him  farewell. 

4  "  When  I  bid  him  farewell,"  she  said, 

"  Alas,  and  woe  is  me; 
For  cauld  and  shrill  the  wind  blows  still, 
Between  my  love  and  mo. 

5  "  The  hat  my  love  w^ears  on  his  head. 

It 's  not  made  of  the  woo' ; 
But  it  is  of  the  silk  so  fmc. 
And  well  becomes  his  brow. 

G     "  His  eyes  sae  blithely  they  do  blink. 
His  hair  shines  like  the  broom ; 
And  I  wou'd  not  gi'e  my  laddie's  love 
For  all  the  wealth  in  Rome. 

7  "  He  said,  '  Farewell,  my  dearest  dear. 

Since  from  you  I  must  go; 
Let  not  yoiu-  heart  be  full  of  grief. 
Nor  ^lariing  grieve  you  so. 

8  "  '  If  life  remains,  I  will  return, 

And  bear  you  companie;' 
But  cauld  and  p.hrill  the  wind  blaws  still 
Between  mj'  love  and  mo. 

9  "  His  bonnie  middle  is  well  made. 

His  shoulders  brave  and  braid; 
Out  of  my  mind  he'll  never  be. 
Till  in  my  grave  I'm  laid. 

10  "  Till  I'm  in  grave  laid  low,"  she  says, 

"  Alas!  and  woe  is  me; 
Nov^  cauld  and  raw  the  wind  does  blavv. 
Between  my  love  and  me. 

11  '•  Some  do  mourn  for  oxen."  ahe  said, 

"  And  others  mourn  for  kye; 
And  some  do  mourn  for  dowie  death, 
But  none  for  love  like  1. 
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12  '•  What  need  I  make  all  this  din, 

Or  what  glide  will  it  dee? 
For  caiild  and  shrill  the  wind  blaws  still 
Betv,"een  my  love  and  me." 

13  She 's  ta'en  her  mantle  her  about, 

And  sat  do^\•n  by  the  shore, 
In  hopes  to  meet  with  some  relief 
But  still  her  grief  grew  more. 

14  '•  Oh,  I'll  sit  here  while  my  life  's  in, 

Until  the  day  I  die; 
Oh,  cauld  and  shrill  the  wind  blaws  still 
Between  my  love  and  me. 

15  "  Oh,  see  yc  not  yon  bonnie  ship? 

She's  beauteous  to  behold; 
Uor  sails  are  taffety  sae  fine. 
Her  topmasts  shine  like  gold. 

16  '•  In  yonder  ship  my  love  does  skip, 

And  quite  forsaken  me; 
And  cauld  and  shrill  the  wind  blaws  still 
Between  my  love  and  me. 

17  '■  My  love  he 's  neither  laird  nor  lord, 

Kor  ane  of  noble  kin; 
But  my  bonnie  love,  the  sailor  bold, 
Is  a  poor  miller's  son. 

18  "  He  is  a  miller's  son,"  she  says, 

"And  vv  ill  be  till  he  die; 
And  cauld  and  shrill  the  wind  blaws  still 
Between  my  love  and  me. 

19  "  My  love  ho 's  bound  to  leave  the  land, 

And  cross  the  watery  facm ; 
And  the  bonnie  ship  my  love  sails  in, 
The  Goldspink  is  her  name. 

20  '•  She  sails  mair  bright  than  Phabus  fair 

Out  o'er  the  raging  sea; 
And  cauld  and  shrill  the  wind  blaws  still 
iJetwecn  my  love  and  me. 

21  "  He  promised  I  shou'd  letters  have, 

Kre  six  montlis  they  wore  gone; 
But  now  nine  months  they  are  expir'd. 
And  yet  I  have  got  none. 
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22  "  So  I  may  eigh,  and  say,  alas 

This  day!  and  woe  is  me! 
And  canld  and  shrill  Iho  wind  blaws  still 
Between  my  love  and  mo, 

23  "  I  wish  a  stock-stone  aye  on  earth, 

And  high  wings  on  the  sea, 
To  cause  my  true  love  stay  at  home, 
And  no  more  go  from  me. 

24  ''  What  needs  me  for  to  wish  in  vain? 

Such  things  will  never  be; 
The  wind  blaws  sair  in  every  where 
Between  my  love  and  mc." 

Part  II. 

25  She  thought  her  love  was  still  abroad, 

Beyond  the  raging  sea ; 
But  there  was  nae  mair  between  them  twa 
Than  a  green  apple  tree. 

26  "  Cheer  up  your  heart,  my  dearest  dear, 

No  more  from  you  I'll  part ; 
I'm  come  to  ease  the  cares  and  fears 
Of  your  poor  troubled  heart. 

27  '■  All  for  my  sake  ye've  sufler'd  much  ; 

I'm  home  to  cherish  thee ; 
And  now  we've  met,  nae  mair  to  part 
Until  the  day  we  die. 

28  "  I  wish'd  your  face  was  set  in  glass, 

That  I  might  it  behold ; 
And  the  very  letters  of  your  name 
Were  wrote  in  beaten  gold; 

29  "  That  I  the  same  might  bear  about, 

Thro'  many  strange  countrie: 
But  now  we're  met,  nae  mair  to  part 
Until  the  day  we  die. 

30  "  Here  is  a  ring,  the  pledge  of  love, 

I  still  will  you  adore ; 
Likewise  a  heart  that  none  can  move; 
A  prince  can  give  no  more. 

31  "  A  prince  can  give  no  more,  my  love, 

Than  what  I  give  to  thee  ; 
Now  we  arc  met,  nae  mair  to  part 
Until  the  day  we  die. 
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32  "I  promised  letters  to  send  tbee, 

Ere  six  months  they  were  gone  ; 
But  now  nine  months  they  are  expired, 
And  I'm  return'd  home. 

33  "  Now  from  the  seas  I  am  retum'd, 

Mj'  dear,  to  comfort  thee ; 
And  we  are  met,  nae  mair  to  part 
Until  the  day  we  die. 

34  "  Ye  say  I'm  neither  laird  nor  lord, 

Nor  one  of  noble  kin ; 
But  ye  say  I'm  a  sailor  bold, 
But  and  a  miller's  son. 

35  ''  When  ye  come  to  my  father's  mill, 

Ye  shall  grind  mouterfree; 
For  now  we're  met,  nae  mair  to  part 
Until  the  day  we  die. 

36  '•  Ye  say  I'm  bound  to  leave  the  land. 

And  cross  the  watery  faem  ; 
The  ship  that  your  true  love  commands, 
The  Groldspink  is  her  name. 

37  "  Though  I  were  heir  o'er  all  Scotland, 

Ye  should  be  lady  free ; 
And  now  we're  met,  nae  mair  to  part 
Until  the  day  we  die." 


THE  ENCHANTED  RING. 

Two  versions  of  this  ballad  have  been  published :  — 

I.   "Bonny  Bee-IIo'm." — Jamieson's  Popular  Ballwls,  vol.  i., 
p.  185;  where  it  is  "given  vtrbatioi  from  Mrs.  Brown's 
M.S." 
II.   "The  Enchanted  Ring." — Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads,  <Scc., 
vol.  i.,  p.  169. 

The  present  version  is  collated  from  both,  but  Mr.  Buchan's  is  the 
cue  chiefly  followed. 

'J'liis  ballad,  like  "Hynde  Horn"  and  others,  "is  founded,"  says 
Mr.  Bucban,  "on  the  visionary  belief  of  a  supernatural  agency  in  a 
piece  of  gold  and  jjcbblc."  Tlior.c  v>'ho  arc  any  way  curious  to 
know  the  alleged  "vcrtiics  and  qualitica  of  sundrio  prctious  stones," 
Lc,  may  coiihuIL  the  JJ'iHCdvc.rlc  of  W Uchcraft,,  by  Begiuald  Scot, 
in   which   "  antif^uatcd  and  cui'ioua  black-lcLtcr  book,   printed  in 
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liiSt,  p.  231,  we  find  the  following  receipt  for  making  a  '  Wasli^cote 
of  Proo/e:' — 'On  Clirifctmas  daie,  <it  night,  a  thread  must  be  sponno 
of  flax,  by  a  little  virgin  girlo,  in  the  name  of  the  divcll ;  and  it 
must  be  by  her  woven,  and  also  wrought  with  the  noodle.  In  the 
breast,  or  fore-part  thereof,  must  be  made  with  nccdle-v/ork,  two 
heads ;  on  the  head,  at  the  right  side,  must  be  a  liat  and  a  long  beard. 
The  left  head  must  have  on  a  erown,  and  it  must  be  so  horrible  that 
it  maie  resemble  Bclzebub  ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  wastccotc  must 
be  made  a  cross.'  " — Bnchan's  Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  p.  345. 

1  In  Lauderdale,  as  late  I  v.cnt,* 

I  licard  a  lady's  moan, 
Lamenting  sadly  for  her  dear, 
And  aye  she  cried — "  Olion ! 

2  "  Sure  never  maid  tliat  e'er  drew  breath 

Had  harder  fate  than  me; 
For  I  never  loved  but  one  on  earth, 
And  novp-  he 's  forced  to  sea. 

3  '•  A  handsome  youth  with  shoulders  broad, 

Gold  yellow  is  his  hair; 
None  other  of  our  Scolish  youths 
Can  with  my  love  compare. 

4  *'  But  I  will  do  for  my  love's  sako 

Most  ladies  wou'd  think  sair; 
i'or  seven  years  shall  come  and  gae 
Ere  kame  gae  in  my  hair. 

5  "  There  shall  neither  shoe  gae  on  my  feet, 

Nor  kame  gae  in  my  hair, 
Nor  ever  coal  or  candle  light 
"Within  my  bo'vv'r  shine  mair. 

G     "  And  neither  ale  in  Scotland  brew'd, 
'  Nor  wine  frac  foreign  land, 
Shall  ever  cross  my  halse  again, 
Till  my  love  come  to  land." 

7  She  thought  her  love  had  been  on  sea, 

Fast  sailing  to  Bahome; 
But  in  next  chamber  still  was  he, 
And  heard  his  lady's  moan. 

8  "Be  hush'd,  be  hush'd,  my  lady  dear; 

I  pray  thee,  moan  not  so; 
For  I  am  deep  sworn  on  a  book. 
To  Baliomc  for  to  go. 

•  "  lu  Anlirr  s  c!alc."~Jam:ebOn's  version. 
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9     "  And  traitors  false  thei'c  to  subdue, 
O'er  seas  I  make  me  boim', 
For  tbey  Ve  trepan'd  our  kindly  Scots, 
Like  dogs  to  ding-  them  down." 

10  '•  Then  take  this  ring,  this  royal  tiling, 

Set  -with  a  ruby  stone  ; 
As  long  as  'tis  your  finger  on, 
Your  blood  can  ne'er  be  drawn. 

11  '•  But  if  this  ring  shou'd  fade  or  stain. 

Or  the  ruby  change  its  hue, 
T?f;  sure  your  love  is  dead  and  gone, 
Or  she  has  proved  untrue." 

12  This  loving  couple  then  did  part, 

With  sad  and  heavy  moan ; 
The  Avind  was  fair,  the  ship  was  I'are, 
And  soon  he  reach'd  Bahomc. 

13  But  in  Bahome  he  had  not  been 

A  month  but  barely  one. 
Till  tarnish'd  was  his  gay  gold  ring, 
And  faded  was  the  stone. 

14  And  in  Bahome  he  scarce  liad  been  ' 

Some  two  months  past  and  gone. 
Till  black  and  ugly  grew  the  ring, 
And  lustreless  the  stone. 

15  "  Fight  on,  fight  on,  you  merry  men  all. 

With  you  I'll  fight  no  more; 
But  I  will  gang  to  some  holy  place. 
Pray  to  the  King  of  Glore." 

10     Then  to  a  chapel  he  has  gone, 
And  knelt  upon  his  knee 
For  seven  days  and  seven  nights. 
Then  this  bequest  made  he : 

17  '*  Wlieu  you  return  to  Scotland  fair, 

Gi'e  all  I  ha'c  to  gi'c 
To  the  young  tliat  canna,  tlic  auld  that  maunna, 
And  tiie  blind  that  downa  see. 

18  "  But  gi'e  the  mai.st  to  women  weak, 

Can  neitiier  light  nor  ilec, 
For  the  sake  of  her — I  trust  in  heaven — 
Wha  (lied  for  love  of  me." 
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19     Tlion  death  did  coino  witli  kindly  dart, 
And  split  his  heart  in  twain  ; 
God  grant  their  souls  are  both  in  heaven, 
There  ever  to  remain. 


YOUNG  RONALD. 

Abi-idged  from  Buchan's  Ancient  Balladft,  &c.,  \o].  ii.,  p.  282. 

This  ballad  has  some  points  of  analogy  with  the  one  which  precedes 
it,  with  "Sir  Cawline"  which  follows  it,  and  with  the  Danish  ballads, 
"Sir  Olger  the  Dane,"  and  "Sir  Grimner,"  both  of  which  last  are 
translated  in  Old  Danish  Ballads,  from  Orimni's  Collection,  London, 
1S5G. 

Many  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places  in  the  early  romantic 
ballads  are  such  as  it  would  puzzle  the  most  learned  antiquary  to 
identify;  but  the  name  of  Windsor,  which  occurs  in  the  present  ballad, 
is  not  one  of  these. 

It  is  not,  however.  New  Windsor,  distant  fully  twenty  miles  west  by 
south  from  London,  and  celebrated  for  its  royal  castle  and  domain ; 
but  Old  Windsor,  situated  about  two  miles  south-east  from  the 
other,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  ballad.  At  this  latter  place  the 
Saxon  kings  had  a  palace  which  was  named  Windles-ofra,  or 
Windleshora,  from  the  winding  of  the  Thames  afc  this  part  of  its 
course. 

Whether  the  Linne  of  the  ballad  refers, — to  the  ancient  town  oiLynn 
Beijis  in  Norfolk  ;  to  the  modern  Lincoln,  known  under  the  Romans 
as  Lindum,  and  under  the  Saxons  as  Lindsey,  during  a  portion  of 
■which  regime  neai-ly,  if  not  quite,  the  whole  of  the  modern  county 
appears  to  have  existed  as  a  subordinate  state  in  connection  with  the 
Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia ;  to  some  other  place  unknown ;  or  to  some 
region  purely  imaginary, — is  a  problem  which  cannot  now  be  solved  ; 
and,  fortunately,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence. 

The  name  occurs  in  a  preceding  ballad,  as  designating  the  domain 
of  "Young  Bckie,"  and  it  gives  title  to  "The  Heir  of  Linne,"  a 
ballad  which  appears  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  work. 

The  name  of  the  heroine's  father,"  King  Honour,"  also  appears  iu 
"  Fause  Foodrage, "  a?i^e,  p.  128. 

1  It  fell  upon  the  Lammas  time, 

When  flowers  were  fresh  and  green, 
And  craig  and  cleugh  were  cover'd  o'er 
With  clothing  that  was  clean. 

2  'Twas  at  that  time  a  noble  squire, 

Sprung  from  an  ancient  line, 
Laid  his  love  on  a  lady  fair, 
The  king's  daughter  of  Linne. 
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3  When  cocks  did  craw,  aud  day  did  daw, 

And  mint  in  meadows  sprang. 
Young  Ronald,  and  his  little  wee  boy. 
They  rode  the  way  alang. 

4  And  v.lien  he  unto  Windsor  came. 

And  lighted  ou  the  green. 
Young  Eonald  spy'd  his  mother  dear 
Was  walking  there  alaue. 

5  "  Where  ha'e  you  been,  my  son  Eonald, 

From  gude  school-house  this  day?" 
"  Oh,  I  ha'e  been  at  Linne,  mothei". 
Seeing  yon  bonnie  May." 

G     "  Cih,  waes  me  for  you  nov/,  Ronald, 
For  she  will  not  j'ou  ha'e; 
For  many  a  knight  and  bauld  baron 
She's  nick'd  them  aye  with  Nay." 

7  Young  Eonald  's  done  him  to  his  bow'r. 

And  he  took  bed  and  lay; 
Kae  woman  cou'd  come  in  his  sight, 
For  thoughts  of  this  fair  May. 

8  Then  Ronald  call'd  his  stable  groom 

To  come  right  speedilie; 
Says — "  Ye'll  gang  to  yon  stable,  boy, 
And  saddle  a  steed  for  me. 

9  "  His  saddle  of  the  good  red  gold, 

His  bits  of  polish'd  steel, 
His  bridle  of  a  glittering  hue  ; 
See  that  ye  saddle  him  weel," 

10  When  cocks  did  craw,  and  day  did  daw. 

And  mint  in  meadows  sprang. 
Young  Eonald,  and  his  little  wee  boy, 
The  way  they  rode  alang. 

11  So  they  rode  on,  and  farther  on, 

To  yonder  pleasant  green; 
And  there  they  saw  that  lady  fair. 
In  her  garden  alane. 

12  He  rais'd  his  hut,  and  tlins  ho  spake, — 

'•  Oh,  pity  have  on  me! 
For  I  cou'd  pledge  what  is  jny  right, 
All  for  the  sake  of  thee." 
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13     "  But  I'm  too  young  to  wed,  kind  sir; 
You  must  not  take  it  ill; 
Whate'er  my  father  bids  mc  do, 
I  mauu  bo  at  his  will. 

1-i     "  King  Honour  is  my  father's  name, 
The  morn  to  war  maun  fare; 
He  gangs  to  light  a  giant  proud, 
That's  wrouglit  him  meikle  caro. 

15     "  Alang  with  him  ho  is  to  take 

Baitli  noble  knights  and  squires; 
If  you  gae  there  a  weel-graith'd  knight, 
You'll  honour  my  desires. 

IG     "  And  I'll  give  you  a  tiiousand  crowns, 
To  part  among  your  men; 
A  robe  upon  your  ain  body, 
Weel  sew'd  with  my  ain  hand. 

17     "  Likewise  a  ring,  a  royal  thing, 
Whose  virtue  is  well  known  ; 
As  lang  's  this  ring  's  your  finger  on, 
Your  bluid  shall  ne'er  be  drawn." 

IS     He  kiss'd  her  then,  and  took  his  leave; 
His  heart  was  all  in  pride; 
And  he  is  on  to  Windsor  gone, 
With  his  boy  by  his  side. 

19  Au'l  when  he  unto  Windsor  came. 

And  lighted  on  the  green. 
Young  llonald  saw  his  auld  father 
Was  walking  there  alane. 

20  '■  Where  ha'e  ye  been,  my  son  Ronald, 

From  gude  school-house  the  day?" 
"  Oh,  I  ha'e  been  at  Linne,  father, 
Seeking  yon  bonnie  May." 

21  "  Oh,  waes  me  for  you  now,  llonald. 

For  she  will  not  you  ha'e; 
Tilany  a  knight  and  bauld  baron 
She's  nick'd  them  aye  with  Nay." 

22  '•  Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  my  father  dear, 

Let  all  your  folly  be; 
The  last  words  that  I  with  her  spake, 
Her  love  was  granted  me. 
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23  "  The  morn  I  join  her  father  doar, 

His  kuights  and  noble  squires, 
To  fight  against  a  giant  proud, 
And  honour  her  desires," 

24  His  father  gave  him  a  hundred  men, 

To  bear  him  compauie; 
Besides  as  meikle  gude  harness 
As  carry  them  on  the  ica. 

25  When  cocks  did  craw,  and  day  did  daw, 

And  mint  in  meadows  spread. 
Young  Ronald  and  liis  merry  young  men 
AVere  ready  for  to  ride. 

26  So  they  rode  on,  and  farther  on, 

To  yonder  pleasant  green; 
And  there  thej^  spy'd  that  lady  fair, 
With  love-tears  in  her  een. 

27  And  twenty  times  before  he  ceased, 

He  kiss'd  her  lips  sae  clear; 
And  said — "  I'll  fight  the  giant  proud 
For  your  sake,  lad}'  dear," 

28  Then  to  hia  great  steed  he  set  spur, 

AVhich  being  swift  of  feet, 
They  soon  arriv'd  upon  the  plain, 
Where  all  the  rest  did  meet. 

29  Then  flew  the  foul  thief  frae  the  west, 

His  maik  was  never  seen; 
He  had  three  heads  upon  ae  hause. 
Three  heads  on  ae  breast-bane, 

80     He  bauldly  stepp'd  up  to  the  king; 
Says — ■'  I'm  a  valiant  man; 
Let  you,  or  any  in  your  train. 
Fight  me  now  if  ye  can." 

31  "  Where  is  the  man  in  all  my  train 

Will  take  this  deed  in  hand? 
And  he  Kl:all  ha'e  my  daugliter  dear, 
And  third  part  of  my  land." 

32  "Oh,  Ikmu  am  I,"  said  voung  Ilonald, 

"Will  take  the  deed 'in  iiand; 
If  you  give  mo  your  daughter  clear, 
I'll  seek  nane  of  your  laud." 
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1)3     ''  I  wou'dna  for  my  life,  Ronald, 
That  you  sliou'd  perish  licre; 
Rumciabcr  that  my  daughter  fair 
For  you  shed  many  a  tear." 

84    When  he  thought  on  that  hidy  foir 
He  ne'er  miglit  sec  again, 
He  boldly  coursed  liim  to  the  fight, 
Like  a  lion  frac  a  chain. 

Vii")     Tlien  he  cut  aff  the  giant's  heads 
With  ac  sweep  of  his  hand, 
Gaed  hamo  and  marry'd  tliat  lady  fair, 
And  heir'd  her  father's  Land. 


KING  MALCOLM  AND  SIR  COLVIN^. 

Tliis  old   romantic   talc  has   appeared  in  print  in  the  following 
works  : — 

I.  Under  the  title  of  "Sir  Cauline,"  in  Percy's  Rdiques,  vol. 

i.,  p.  38,  2d  edit.,  1767. 
II.  Under  the   above  title,  in  Buohan's  Ancient  Ballads  and 

Songs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  G. 
III.  Under  tlie  title  of  "Sir  Cawline,"  in  Bishop  Percy's  i^^o/w 

Manuscript  (printed  copy),  vol.  iii.,  p.  1. 
The  version  given  in  the  RcUques  extends  to  392  lines,  while  the 
last-named  cojiy  contains  201  lines,  only  1G2  of  which  are  represented 
in  the  Eeliqiies  ;  the  concluding  portion  of  the  MS.  copy  being  either 
omitted,  or  completely  perverted  by  Bishop  Percy  in  his  version. 
These  are  facts  which  the  apparently  innate  modesty  of  the  ingenuous 
and  venerable  prelate  led  him,  in  this  instance,  to  conceal  under  the 
prefatory  statement  that  the  copy  "j)reserved  in  the  edi toil's  folio  MS." 
was  ' '  in  so  very  defective  and  mutilated  a  condition  (not  from  any  chasm 
in  the  MS.,  but  from  great  omission  iu  the  transcript,  probably  copied 
from  tlie  faulty  recitation  of  some  illiterate  minstrel),  and  the  whole 
a])peared  so  far  short  of  the  ])ei'fection  it  seemed  to  deserve,  that  the 
editor  was  tempted  to  add  several  stanzas  in  the  first  part,  and  still 
more  in  the  second,  to  connect  and  complete  the  story  in  the  manner 
which  appeared  to  him  most  interesting  and  affecting;"  but  which  un- 
fortunately appears  to  others,  as  rather  "  most"  stilted  and  affected. 
It  is  well,  however,  that  the  world,  or  at  least  the  English  reading 
portion  of  it,  should  now  be  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  its  or  their 
indebtedness  to  the  worthy  prelate ;  and  this  it  or  they  are  now  en- 
abled to  estimate  by  comparing  the  "Sir  Cauline  "  of  the  Beliques 
with  the  "Sir  Cawline"  of  the  ^MS.,  as  it  appears  in  the  printed 
copy  issued  by  or  in  connection  -with  the  Early  English  Text 
pSociety. 

Mr.    Buchan'fei   version   comprises  27   stanzas,    and  numbers   110 
^ines. 
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It  omit3  the  apocryphal  billing  and  cooing  which  the  taste  and  in- 
vention of  the  Bishop  led  him  to  tag  on  as  a  fitting  finale  to  his  first 
part ;  and  it  entirely  omits  his  second  part,  with  its  perverted  termin- 
ation, but  finishes  with  one  stanza  in  accord  with  the  denouement  of 
the  MS.  copy. 

Yet  the  editor  or  editors  of  the  ?<IS.  copy,  not  satisfied  with  his 
or  their  exposure  of  the  English  prelate,  which  tliere  is  ample  evidence 
to  substantiate,  cannot  stop  short,  but  must  in  the  flush  of  victory 
proceed  to  play  the  role  of  literary  bravo  or  bravos  against  the  Scotisli 
editor,  by  insinuating  that  "there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  [his 
version]  is  one  of  that  collector's  many  fabrications," — not  a  tittle  of 
evidence  being  adduced  in  support  of  this,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
most  uncharitable  accusatic'U. 

Ti-obably  the  editor  or  editors  thought  something  necessary  iu  order 
to  apj)eaEe  the  vianes  of  the  convicted  prelate,  and  satisfy  the  genius 
of  their  country, — too  often  tremblingly  and  meanly  jealous  of  Scot- 
land and  of  Scotsmen;  but  if  so,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  or 
they  could  think  of  no  other  and  better  way  than  by  this  attempt  to 
immolate  the  rcjuitation  and  outrage  the  memory  of  a  deceased 
collector  aud  editor,  notoriously  as  honest  as  he  was  painstaking. 

Xor  is  it  on  this  ground  alone  that  they  ai'e  open  to  animadversion, 
as  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  ignorance  and  sycophancy  of  this 
contemptible  coterie  of  padding  manufacturers  is  quite  on  a  par  with 
their  egotism,  impertinence,  and  malignity.  And  that  we  do  not  need 
to  travel  far  for  proof  of  this,  let  the  following  fawning  pai'agraph, 
M'hich  immediately  precedes  the  attack  made  on  the  late  Mr.  Buchan, 
testify : — 

"As  Mr.  Furnival,  in  liis  oi'iginal  proposal  for  the  puTJi  cation  of 
the  folio,  said  :— '  With  a  true  instinct  Professor  Child  remarked  in  his 
Ballads  (ed.  18(51,  vol.  iii.,  p.  172),  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  chai-ming  romance  had  so  tragic  and  so  sentimental  a  con- 
clusion.' " 

Now  let  us  (juote  the  words  of  Mr.  Motherwell,  the  steadfast  and 
a])i)reciative  friend  of  I\lr.  Buchan,  and  the  precursor,  if  not  tho 
actual  inspirer  of  this  marvellous  iutuition  which  Mr.  Furnival 
and  his  coadjutors  delight  to  honour.     He  says  : — 

"  How  much  it  (Sir  C'auline)  owes  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  its 
editor,  we  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  ;  but  that  his  inter^jola- 
tions  and  additions  have  been  very  considerable,  any  one  acquainted 
with  ancient  minstrelsy  will  have  little  room  to  douljt.  We  suspect 
too  that  tho  original  ballad  had  a  less  mehuiclKily  catasti'ophe,  and 
that  the  brave  Syr  C'auline,  after  his  coniliat  with  the  'hend  soldan,' 
diaived  as  much  benefit  from  the  Icechcraft  of  fair  Christabelle  as  ho 
did  after  winning  the  Eldridge  sword." 

Befcrriiig  to  the  theory  of  another  accom])Iished,  but  prematurely 
cut  off,  liallad  editor  and  annotator,  Mr.  Motherwell  adds  : — 

"Between  this  Ijallad  and  some  ])art8  of  the  metrical  romance  of 
iS'Jr  Trintreni,  the  late  Mr.  Finlay  of  Glasgow  affects  to  discover  a 
re3emblancc;  but  lie  has  not  condjscended  to  trace  a  parallrl  between 
them.  Indeed,  we  cannot  help  tliinkiu'r,  for  all  lie  says  to  the 
contrary,  that  his  reasoning  is  no  whit  superior  to  Fluellin's  ; — "J'hor© 
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is  a  river  at  Macedon,  and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Mou- 
inoutli  :'  and,  accordin;:;  to  Sir.  Fiiday,  '  there  is  an  Irish  kinij;  and 
liis  diius^htcr  in  "Sir  CauUnc."'  And  tlicrc  is  also,  moreover,  an 
Irisli  king  and  liis  daughter  in  Sir  Trislrem.  The  eoncealed  love  of 
Sir  Canlino  for  one  so  much  above  him  in  station  •will  remind  the 
reader  of  the  j^entlc 

' Squyor  of  lowe  do;;rb 

That  loved  the  king's  uonghter  of  Ilungre.' " 

Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modern,  p.  99. 

As  regards  the  nationality  of  the  ballad,  it  ai)pears  from  the  Percy 
Folio  Ms.  (printed  ci)py,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1,  footnote),  that  Bishop  Percy 
had  indicated,  and  ^ve  believe  correctly,  his  opinion  in  the  following 
terms,  as  inscribed  by  him  on  the  !MS.  : — 

"  A  strange  romantic  old  sons;, — very  defective  and  obscure. — 
N.  B.  This  seemes  to  have  been  originally  a  Scotch  song,  which  will 
account  for  its  being  so  corrupted. — F."  We  presume  his  meaning 
to  be  that,  on  account  of  its  being  Scotch,  the  Euglish  reciter  and 
transcriber  did  not  fully  understand,  and  consequently  corrupted  it. 

"  King  Malcolm  and  Sir  Colvinp,"  as  here  printed,  is  collated,  with 
some  editoriiil  license,  from  "  Sir  Cawline,"  Bishop  Percy's  Folio  MS., 
laintcd  copy,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  4-11,  lines  31  to  129  inclusive,  and  from 
Mr.  Buchan's  ballad,  "King  Llalcolm  and  Sir  Colvin;"  but  tho 
latter  is  the  one  chielly  follovicd. 

The  original  version  of  the  latter  ends  with  the  following  stanza  : — 

"  Up  he  has  ta'en  that  bluidy  hand, 
Set  it  before  the  kinp; 
And  the  morn  it  was  Wedne.sday, 
When  he  married  his  daughter  Jean." 

As  an  appropriate  prelude,  the  following  stanzas,  which  form  the 
beginning  of  the  ballad  of  "  Sir  Cawline  "  in  Bishop  Percy's  Folio 
MS.,  are  here  given  verbatim  from  the  printed  coj-y,  vol.  iii,,  pp.  H 
and  4  :— 

"  lesus :  lord  mickle  of  might, 
t/iat  dyed  ffor  vr  on  the  roode 
to  maintaino  vs  in  all  our  right, 
i       that,  louea  truo  Euglish  blood. 

"  ffor  by  a  Knight  I  say  my  song, 
was  bold  &  ffull  h.ardye; 
Sir  Robert  Eriuse  wold  fforth  t.i  fflght 
8       In-to  Ireland  ouor  the  sea; 

"  &  in  tliat  land  dwells  a  king 

w//ich  ouer  all  does  bearo  the  bell, 
&  with  him  there  dwelled  a  curteous  KitiM, 
12       men  call  him  Sir  Cawline. 

"  And  he  hathe  a  Ladye  to  his  daughter, 
v{  ffaahyou  shee  liath  noo  peere; 
Kniijlits  and  lordes  they  wocd  her  both, 
16       trusted  to  haue  beene  her  peero. 

"  Sir  Cawline  loues  her  best  of  on6, 
but  nothing  durst  hee  say 
to  descieeue  his  counsell  to  noe  man, 
20       but  Ueerlye  loued  this  mayd. 
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"  till  itt  beffell  vpon  a  day, 
great  dill  to  him  was  dight, 
ti}c  maydcns  loue  remoned  his  mind, 
24        to  cafe  bed  -went  the  Knight ; 

"  £  one  while  he  spread  his  armes  him  ffroe, 
&  cryed  see  pittyouslye 
fior  the  maydcns  loue  thai  I  haue  most  minds, 
28       this  day  may  comfort  mee, 
or  else  ere  uoone  I  shal  be  dead! 
thus  can  Sir  Cawline  say." 

Cotrjpavc,  in  particul;ir,  lines  21  to  28,  Avith  stanza  7  of  "  Younc 
Ronald,"  on'e,  p.  146. 

1  TiiF.RE  lived  a  king  in  fair  Scotland, 

King  Malcolm  call'd  by  name, 

Uenown'd,  as  history  doth  record, 

For  valour,  Avorth,  and  fame. 

2  Now,  it  fell  ance  upon  a  day, 

This  king  sat  down  to  dine; 
And  then  he  miss'd  a  favourite  knight, 
Whose  name  was  Sir  Colvine. 

3  Jjiit  out  then  spake  another  knight, 

Ane  of  Sir  Colvine's  kin  : 
"  Sir  Colvine  's  sick  and  like  to  die, 
And  needing  good  leechin'." 

4  "  Go  fetch  to  him  my  daughter  dear, 

She  is  a  leech  full  fine; 
And  take  ye  bread,  and  wine  so  red. 
To  give  to  Sir  Colvine. 

5  '■  No  dainties  let  Sir  Colvine  lack, 

Spare  nothing  tliat  is  mine; 
A  knight  so  leal  and  brave  as  he, 
I  woii'd  be  loth  to  tyne." 

C     'i'l;c  king's  daughter  did  bear  the  bread, 
Ilcr  page  did  bear  the  ■wine, 
And  set  a  table  at  his  bed, — 
"  Sir  Colvine,  rise  and  dine." 

7  •'  Oil,  well  love  I  the  wine,  lady, 

ConjoH  frac  your  lovely  hand; 
P.nt  better  I  love  yoursei',  lady, 
Than  all  fair  Scotland's  strand. 

8  "  And  it  is  for  your  love,  lady, 

That  all  tliis  dule  I  dree ; 
Viul  grant  your  love,  seal'd  with  a  kiss, 
And  I  wou'd  pass  from  bale  to  blii^s, 

And  naue  mair  hapi)y  be." 
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9     "Oh,  hold  your  toncjue  now,  Sir  Colvino, 
Let  all  j'onr  folly  be; 
My  love  must  be  ))y  honour  won, 
Or  nunc  shall  nuirry  me." 

10  "  Alas,  full  well  I  know,  lady, 

I  cannot  be  your  peer, 
But  I'd  fain  do  some  deed  of  arms 
To  be  your  bacheleer." 

11  '■  Then  hie  ye  to  the  Elrick  hill, 

Near  by  yon  sharp  hawthorn. 
Where  never  man  did  walk  all  night 
Since  Christ  our  Lord  was  born. 

12  "Oh,  hie  ye  there  and  walk  all  night, 

And  boldly  blaw  your  horn; 
An<l  if  with  honour  ye  return, 
I'll  marry  ye  the  morn." 

13  Then  up  Sir  Colvine  quickly  raise, 

For  battle  has  him  boun'; 
And  said — "  Fair  lady,  for  your  sake, 
I'll  walk  the  bent  sae  brown. 

14  "  And  I  will  bring  a  token  back, 

Or  nevLT  mair  be  seen  ;" 
Then  fortii  Sir  Colvine  proudly  walk'd, 
Clad  in  his  armour  keen. 

15  He  hied  him  to  the  Elrick  hill, 

To  walk  and  walk  all  night; 
And  the  lady  to  her  chamber  v.-eut, 
With  all  her  maidens  bright. 

16  At  midnight  mirk  the  moon  did  rise, 

While  he  walk'd  up  and  down  : 
And  a  lightsome  bugle  he  heard  souml, 
Over  tlie  bent  sae  brown. 

17  Then  near  him  by,  the  knight  did  spy. 

By  the  twinkling  of  an  c'e, 
A  tierce-like  knight  and  lady  bright, 
Wlia  comely  was  to  see. 

18  This  fierce  knight  call'd  to  Sir  Colvine,— 

"  0  man,  I  rede  thee,  flee; 
I  bear  a  brand  both  sharp  and  broad. 
Will  quarter  you  in  three; 
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19  "  For  there 's  never  man  comes  to  this  liill, 

Bat  lie  maun  fight  Avith  me ;  ^ 
And  if  ayance  come  thy  heart  intil, 
It's  here  that  yo  niauu  dee." 

20  Sir  Colvine  said — "  I'm  not  afraid 

Of  any  here  I  see  ; 
In  Christ  above  I  put  my  trust, 
And  therefore  dread  not  thee." 

21  Sir  Colvine  then  he  drew  his  sword, 

The  iierce  knight  drew  his  brand; 
And  stiff  and  stoure  and  stark  and  doure, 
Eacli  other  did  withstand. 

22  Eiit  Colvine,  with  an  a\Akward  stroke, 

Struck  off  the  kiiiglit's  right  hand, 
And  down  fell  hand,  and  down  fell  brand, 
Upon  the  Elrick  land. 

23  The  fingers  of  the  hand  that  fell, 

Were  girt  with  five  rings  round; 
And  the  rings  that  were  these  fingers  on, 
Were  worth  five  hundred  pound, 

24  "  I  yield,  I  yield,"  the  fierce  knight  said, 

"I  fairly  yield  to  thee  ; 
No  man  e'er  came  to  Elrick  hill 
E'er  gaiu'd  such  victorie. 

25  "  I  and  my  forbears  here  did  haunt 

A  thousand  years  and  more; 

I'm  safe  to  swear  a  foleniu  oath, 

"We  ne'er  were  beat  before." 

26  Then  the  knight's  fair  lady  wrung  her  hand, 

And  Colvine  did  implore: 
"For  love  of  lier,  whom  you  love  most, 
Pray  smite  my  lord  no  more. 

27  "  r>ut  give  me  back  my  wounded  knight, 

Let  us  fare  on  our  way; 
And  never  more,  on  Elrick  hill, 
For  rapine  or  for  play; 

28  "  No,  never  more,  on  Elrick  hill. 

By  night  nor  yet  by  day. 
Shall  we  molest  tlie  race  of  men, 
On  Christ  their  trust  doth  lay." 
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29     Sir  Colvine  set  tlic  Elrick  kniglit 
Upon  liis  steed  ac,"ain, 
AVlio  ■svith  liis  lady  leal  and  fair 
Eadc  oft"  with  niiglit  and  main. 

80     Sir  Colvine  tlicn  look  n]-)  the  hand, 
Witli  live  rings  it  upon, 
Likewise  the  brand  as  liard  as  flint, 
And  homeward  he  har5  gone. 

31     Tliere  to  the  king's  fair  daughter  gave 
These  tokens  of  his  love. 
Won  by  the  might  of  liis  right  arm, 
And  trust  in  Christ  above. 


SIR  CAWLTNE. 


The  following  stanzas,  v.hich  narrate  the  adventures  of  "  Sir  Caw- 
line  "  after  his  return  from  his  combat  with  the  "  EMck"  or  "  E!dri(li,'e 
king"  or  "kniglit,"  are  here  given  verbatim  from  the  Percy  Folio 
JIS.,  printed  co]iy,  vol.  iii.,  ji.  11. 

They  begin  abruptly,  whicli  led  Bishop  Percy  to  note  on  the  MS., 
"  Some  very  great  omission  here,"  and  induced  him  to  tax  his  inven- 
tion to  fill  tlie  gap  ;  v.hich  he  accordingly  did,  to  the  extent,  and  in 
the  manner,  previously  indicated. 

The  fight  with  the  "  Gyant  "  or  "  Soldau  "  bears  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  concluding  portion  of  "Young  Ronald  "  {ante,  p.  149); 
and  the  adventure  with  the  "  Lion"  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  life 
of  the  Scotish  patriot  Sir  WiUiam  Wallace,  as  narrated  by  Hcury 
the  Minstrel. 

The  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred  during  the  sojourn  of  Wallace 
in  France,  and  to  have  been  brought  about  through  the  jealousy  of  the 
French  courtiers,  who  thought,  by  means  of  this  ])Iot,  to  get  rid  of  the 
indomitable  Scot,  whose  superiority  they  could  ill  brook,  but  whose 
prowess  they  had  seen,  felt,  and  feared. 

The  resemblance  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract,  the  ortho- 
graphy of  which  has  been  modcniized,  but  which  in  other  respects  is 
given  as  it  appears  in  the  original. 

235  "  This  thing  admittod  ■wa'?, 

That  Wallace  Rhou'd  on  to  the  Lion  pass. 

The  king  then  charjr'd  to  biins  him  gude  harness : 

And  ho  said,  'Nay,  Uod  ehield  me  fiae  sic  case. 

I  •wou"d  take  weid,  ehou'd  I  tight  with  a  man ; 
840       But  [for]  a  dog,  that  nought  of  arms  can, 

I  will  have  nane,  but  singular  as  I  gar.' 

A  great  mantle  about  his  hand  'gau  ta/.?. 

And  his  gude  fiword;  with  him  ho  took  nae  mair; 

Abandon ly  in  barres  cnlor'd  there. 
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215    Great  chains  was  wrousrht  in  the  gate  with  a  gin. 

And  pull'd  it  to  when  Wallace  was  therein. 

The  wud  Lion,  on  Wallace  where  he  stood, 

Rampant  he  brayed,  for  he  desirUil  blood; 

With  his  rude  paws  in  the  mantle  wrought  saf. 
250    Athwart  the  back  then  Wallace  'gan  him  taXe, 

With  his  gude  sword  that  was  of  burnish'd  steel, 

His  body  in  twa  it  thruschyt  euiiHk  deiU  " 

— Blind  Harry's  Wallace,  p.  324,  Jatnieson's  ed.,  Glas,c;ow,  1869. 

The  plottiui;  of  the  courtiers,  which  led  to  the  combat  between 
\Vallace  and  the  lion,  recalls  to  recollection  the  story  of  Daniel  in  the 
den  of  lions ;  and  various  incidents  in  the  tale  of  Sir  Ca\\line  remind 
us  of  circumstances  in  the  history  of  David,  King  of  Israel. 

Bishop  Percy  omitted  the  portion  from  line  163  onwards. 

.-\s  ex])laincd  by  Mr.  Furnivall,  "The  expansions  of  contractions 
are  marked  in  the  text  by  italics,  after  the  German  plan  introduced 
(I  believe)  to  the  English  public  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  in  his"  edition 
of  7'/i'j  Plo,;/  of'  the  Sacrament  for  the  Philological  Society, — Fore- 
wards,  p,  23,  (Bishop  Percy's  Folio  Manutycript,  printed  copy,  vol.  i.) 

&  a  Gyant  that  was  both  StilTe  [&J  strong, 
lie  lope  now  them  amongc, 
132     &  vpon  liis  squier  5  heads  he  bare, 
vnmackley  made  was  lico. 

&  he  dranke  tlien  ou  the  Kings  wine, 
&  lie  ])Ut  tlie  cup  in  his  sloeuo; 
13G     &  all  t];e  trembled  &  were  wan 

flbr  feare  he  shold  them  greeffe, 

"He  tell  thcc  mine  Arrand,  Kitit/"  he  saycs, 

"mine  errand  wliat  I  doelieere; 
140     flbr  I  will  bren  thy  temples  hye, 

or  He  hane  tlij'  daughter  deere; 
in,  or  else  vpon,  yond  more  soe  brood 

thou  sh.tlt  flind  mee  a  ppeare." 

144     the  King  lie  turned  him  round  about, 
{Lord,  in  his  heart  he  was  woe!) 
says,  "is  there  noe  Knight  oftlie  round  ttililo 
this  matter  will  vndergoc? 

148     "  I,  &  hec  sliall  banc  my  broad  Lamls, 
&  kecpc  them  well  his  Hue; 
I,  find  fine  be  sh:ill  my  d;uighter  deero, 
to  lie  his  weded  will'c." 

162     &  then  stood  vp  R/r  Cawlinc 
Iiis  owne  crniiid  llbr  to  say: 
"il'aith,  I  wold  to  god,  S/r,"  sayd  Sir  Cawiino, 
"Mat  Soldan  I  will  assay. 
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lot)    '"goo,  flfeitch  mo  downe  my  Eldrigo  KwonI, 
IVor  I  woone  itt  att  [a]  ftVay." 
"but  invay,  uAvay!"  sayd  the  heud  tSoldau, 
'•  tliou  tarrycst  mco  here  uU  day!" 

160     bill  the  heiid  Soldau  &  Sir  Cawlinc 
the  iVought  a  Sum?«ers  day : 
now  has  hec  sUiino  that  liend  Soldan, 
<&  brought  his  5  heads  away. 

164     &  the  King  has  betaken  him  his  l)roade  lands 
&  all  his  venison.* 

"but  take  you  too  &  yot<r  Lands  [soc]  broad, 
&  brooke  them  well  yo2«r  lili'c, 
168     IVor  j'ou  promised  mc  yowr  daughter  deerc 
to  be  my  weded  ^\■it1e." 

"  now  by  my  llaith,"  then  says  our  Kiitg, 
'•  iVor  that  wee  will  not  striffe; 
172     llur  thou  shalt  liaue  my  daughter  dere 
to  be  thy  weded  wit'fe." 

the,  otlier  morninge  Sa-  Cawline  rose 

by  the  dawning  of  the  day, 
176     iSi  vntill  a  garden  did  he  goe 

his  Mattins  libr  to  say; 
&  that  bcspyed  a  I'false  steward — 

a  shames  death  that  he  might  dyel — 

180     &  he  lett  a  lyon  out  of  a  bande, 
air  Cawline  tfor  to  teare; 
&  he  had  noe  wepon  him  vpon, 
nor  noe  wepon  did  weare. 

184     but  liec  tooke  his  Mantle  of  greene, 
into  the  Lyons  mouth  itt  thrust; 
he  lield  the  Lyon  soe  sore  to  the  wall 
till  tlie  T-ycins  hart  diil  burst. 

1^8     &  the  watchmen  cried  vpon  the  walls 
&  sayd,  "Sir  Cawlines  slaiin'! 
and  with  a  beast  is  not  Hull  litle, 
a  Lyon  of  Mickle  mayne." 

li)2     then  the  Juh^s  daughter  shee  Ifell  downe, 
"for  pcerlesse  is  my  payue!  " 

*  And  proferrcd  thetu  to  Sir  Cawliiw 
All  for  his  warryson  {i.e.,  rowarii). 
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"  0  peace,  my  Lady  !"  sayes  Str  Cawline, 
"I  haue  bought  thy  loue  ffull  deere. 
196     0  peace,  my  Lady!  "  sayes  Su-  Cawline, 
''peace,  Lady,  ffor  I  am  heere!" 

then  he  did  marry  this  Kings  daughter 
witli  gold  and  siluer  bright, 
200     &  15  souiies  this  Ladye  beere 
to  Sa"  Cawline  the  Knight, 
ffins. 


MAY  COLVINE  AND  FAUSE  SIR  JOHN. 

This  ballad  was  first  published  in  Herd's  Ancient  and  Modern 
Scottish  Sonys,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  153.  "A  fuller  set,"  says  Motherwell, 
was  next  "given  by  Mr.  Sharpe  iu  his  Baikal  Boot  (p.  45),  taken 
from  recitation ;  but  I  have  seen  a  printed  stall  copy  as  early  as  1749, 
entitled  'The  Western  Tragedy,'  which  perfectly  agrees  with  Mr. 
Sharpc's  copy.  I  have  also  seen  a  later  stall  print,  called  'The  Histo- 
rical Ballad  of  May  Culzean,'  to  which  is  prefixed  sonic  local  tradition 
that  the  lady  there  celebrated  was  of  the  family  of  Kennedy,  and 
that  her  treacherous  and  murder-minting  lover  was  an  Ecclesiastick  of 
the  monastery  of  Maybole.  In  the  parish  of  Ballautrae,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  there  is  a  frowning  precipice  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  as 
•  Fause  Sir  John's  Loup.'  In  the  ]^orth  Country,  at  the  Water  of 
Ugie,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Buchan,  there  is  a  similar  distinction 
claimed  for  some  precipice  there.  The  same  gentleman  has  recovered 
other  two  ballads  on  a  similar  story :  one  called  '  The  Water  o' 
Wcarie's  Well;'  and  the  other,  from  its  burden,  named  'Aye  as  the 
Gowaus  grow  Cay,'  iu  both  of  whicli  the  heroes  appear  to  have 
belouged  to  tlio  Ellin  tribe."— Motherwell's  Minstrthy,  Introduction, 
p.  Ixx. ,  note  24. 

In  the  same  work  (j).  G7),  Mr.  Mtptherwell  printed  "a  copy  ob- 
tained from  recitation,  collated  with"  tlie  "copy  to  be  found  in" 
Herd's  collectiou. 

In  addition  to  the  two  ballads  named  by  Mr.  jNIotherwell,  as  re- 
(;ovcrcd  by  Mr.  Buchan,  the  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs,  &c.,  of  the 
latter  contain  (vol.  ii.,  p.  45)  yet  amtlhcr  Scotish  versiou  of  this 
\\idcly-S]ircad  ballad. 

"The  story  of  this  ballad,"  says  Professor  Child,  "has  ajiparently 
80)110  connection  with  Bluebeard,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  wliat  the  con- 
iii.ctiou  is  (RecFi/cher'-i  Vogel  iu  tlic  (irimms'  K.  i'..  IJ- — Mdrclten,  Jso. 
■U\,  and  notes).  The  versions  of  tlic  ballad  in  other  languages  are  all 
but  innumerable." — Professor  Child's  English  and  Scottish  Ballads, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  271. 

"In  England,"  says  the  anuotator  of  Scottish  Traditional,  Versions 
of  Ancient  Ballad.-!,  "the  tale  is  well  known  and  pojiular,  under  the 
title  of  'The  Outlandish  Knight,'  of  wliicli  ballad  stall  cojiics  of  con- 
Bidcrablc  autiipiity  are  in  existence;'  and  in  the  same  work  there 
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n',i})ears  (p.  101)  a  modcrnizefl  version,  as  ominally  comTnunicatofl  l)y 
iilr.  James  H.  Dixon  "to  TUe  Tablc-Booh  of  the  late  Mr.  Hone." 

Mr.  Chambers  states  that  "  Carlton  Casllc,  ahont  two  miles  to  tlio 
south  of  Girvan  (a  tall  old  ruin  situated  on  the  brink  of  a  bank  which 
overhangs  the  sea),  is  aflirmcd  l>y  the  country  people,  who  still  remem- 
ber the  story  with  great  freshness,  to  have  been  the  residence  of  'the 
fausc  Sir  John ; '  while  a  tall  rocky  eminence,  called  Gameslou]), 
overhan-^ing  the  sea,  about  two  niilcs  farther  south,  and  over  v/hich 
the  road  passes  in  a  style  terrible  to  all  traveller?,  is  ])ointed  out  as 
the  place  where  he  was  in  the  hnbit  of  drowning  his  wives,  and  where 
he  was  linally  drowned  himself." — Scottlsli  Ballads,  p.  232. 

Mr.  Jamieson's  observation  on  the  transposition  of  "names,  time, 
and  ])lace,"  in  traditionary  storj%  as  (juoted,  ante,  p.  30,  appears  peculi- 
arly apjilicable  in  connection  with  this  ballad. 

The  pilfering  propensities  of  May  Col  vine  are  moderate  in  com- 
parison with  the  ".sixty  thousand  pounds"  abstracted  by  the  heioinc 
in  "Leesome  lir.aud,"  ante,  p.  (JO.  Moreover,  such  actions  seem  to 
have  been  common ;  foi%  in  "the  I'omantic  story  of  '  8ir  Sampson  and 
Hildesvida,'  the  daughter  of  Jarl  Eudgeir,  with  which  the  Wilkina 
Saga  commences,  as  in  the  Swedish  and  Danish  ballads  of  '  Fair 
Midcl,'  kc,  the  knight  causes  the  lady  to  pack  up  all  the  j)late  and 
treasure  she  can  get  her  hands  on,  to  cai-ry  away  with  her." — Jamie- 
eon's  Illuifrations  of  Korihern  Antiquities,  p.  318. 

1  Heard  ye  ever  of  a  blnidy  knight 

Lived  in  the  AVest  Conntric, 

Wlia  did  betray  eight  virgins  fair, 

And  drown  them  in  the  sea? 

2  All  ladies  of  a  gude  account, 

As  ever  yet  were  known : 
Tliis  traitor  was  a  baron  knight, 
They  call'd  liiin  fausc  Sir  John. 

3  Tiien  fanse  Sir  John  a-v.'ooing  came 

To  a  maid  of  beauty  rare  ; 
May  Colvine  was  this  lady's  name, 
Her  fatlier's  only  heir. 

4  lie  courted  Iior  baith  but  and  ben, 

And  urgently  did  pray, 
That  May  Colvine  would  give  consent 
To  mount  and  ride  away. 

5  Said  he — "  I  am  a  kniglit  of  miglit. 

Of  town-lands  twcnl y-three; 
ATid  you'll  be  lady  of  them  all, 
If  you  will  gang  with  me." 
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G     "  Excuse  me,  giule  Sir  John,"  she  saiil, 
'*  To  v.-ed  I  am  too  youug ; 
Witliout  you  have  iny  parents'  leave, 
Tv  ith  you  I  dareua  gang." 

7  "  Your  parents'  leave  you  soon  shall  have, 

To  this  they  Avill  agree ; 
For  I  have  made  a  solemn  vow, 
This  nignr  vou'll  gang  with  me." 

8  Frae  below  his  arm  he  pull'd  a  charm, 

And  stuck  it  in  her  sleeve; 
And  he  has  made  her  gang  with  him, 
Y\'ithout  her  parents'  leave. 

9  From  her  fathers  coffers  she  took  out 

01"  gold  live  hundred  pound  ; 
And  from  his  stable  she  took  out 
The  best  steed  cou'd  be  found. 

10  Then  privately  they  rade  away, 

They  made  nae  stop  nor  stay. 

Nor  curb'd  nor  drew  the  bridle  rein 

Till  they  reach'd  Binyan  Bay. 

11  This  bay  lay  in  a  lonely  place, 

Xae  liabitation  nigh; 
And  girt  by  rocks  baith  high  and  steep, 
Where  nane  could  hear  her  cry. 

J2     "  Light  down,  light  down,  fair  May  Colvlnti, 
Your  bridal  bed  you  see  ; 
For  here  Fve  drovv-n'd  eight  virgins  brave, 
And  you  the  ninth  maun  be." 

13  "  Are  these  your  bow'rs  and  lofty  towers, 

Sae  beautiful  and  gaj-? 
Or  is  it  for  my  gold,"  she  said, 
"  You  take  my  life  away?  " 

14  "Cast  aff,  cast  aff  your  jewels  line, 

Sae  costly,  lic.li,  and  brave  ; 
They  are  too  costly  and  too  lino 
To  sink  in  the  sea  wave." 

15  Then  alV  .she  's  ta'eii  her  jewels  tina, 

And  tliuH  slic  made  lier  moan  : 
"  Have  mercy  on  a  virgin  young, 
I  pray  you,  gude  Sir  John  I " 
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10     "  Ciist  aff,  cast  afT,  fair  May  Colvine, 
Your  gown  and  petticoat ; 
For  they're  too  costly  and  too  fine, 
in  salt  sea.  foam  to  rot." 

17  ■'  Take  all  I  have,  my  life  to  save, 

O  glide  Sir  John,  I  pray; 
Let  it  ne'er  be  said  yon  kill'd  ii  inaid 
Uiwn  her  wedding-day." 

18  '■  Strip  aif,  strip  all'yonr  Holland  suiock, 

That's  border'd  with  the  lawn; 
For  it 's  too  costly  and  too  fine 
To  toss  on  the  sea  sand." 

19  ''  Oh,  turn  ye  round,  thou  gude  Sir  Jolm, 

Your  back  about  to  me  ;  ^■• 
It  is  not  comely  for  a  man 
A  naked  woman  to  see." 

20  l!ut  as  Sir  John  he  turn'd  him  round, 

She  tJircw  him  in  the  sea ; 
Says — "Lye  ye  there,  ye  fause  Sir  John, 
Where  you  thought  to  lay  me. 

21  "Oh,  lye  ye  there,  ye  traitor  fause, 

Where  you  thought  to  lay  me; 
You  Avou'd  ha'e  stript  me  to  the  skin, 
But  get  your  claise  with  thee." 

22  "  Oh,  help  !  oh,  help  now.  May  Colvine! 

Oh,  help  !  or  else  I  drown! 
ril  take  you  to  j'our  father's  gate. 
And  safely  set  ye  down." 

23  "Nae  help,  nae  help,  thou  fause  Sir  John, 

Nae  help  to  such  as  thee ; 
Yon  lye  not  in  a  caulder  bed 
Than  that  you  meant  for  me ! 

24  '•  Lye  there,  lye  there,  thou  traitor  fause, 

Your  bed  the  gurgUng  sea ; 
If  you  ha'e  l)edded  eight  damsels  there, 
The  ninth  has  bedded  thee." 

2.0     Then  she  mounted  on  lier  father's  steed, 
And  swiftly  rode  away, 
Arriving  at  lier  father's  house 
At  breaking  of  the  day. 

»  Variatiov  :  "  And  look  to  the  leaf  of  the  tree."— Motherwell. 
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26  Then  out  tlie  wily  parrot  sjoake, 

Unto  fair  May  Colvine : 
"What  lia'e  ye  done  with  fause  Sir  John, 
That  you  went  with  yestreen  ?  " 

27  "  Oh,  hand  your  tongue,  my  pretty  poll, 

And  talk  nae  niair  of  me  ; 
And  for  every  meal  ye  got  before. 
My  poll,  ye  will  ha'e  three. 

28  "  Oh,  haud  your  tongue,  my  pretty  poll, 

Lay  not  the  blame  on  me  ; 
Your  cage  shall  be  of  the  beaten  gold, 
And  tlie  spokes  of  ivory." 

29  It 's  up  then  spake  her  father  dear,* 

Frae  chamber  where  he  lay  : 
"  What  aileth  thee,  my  pretty  poll. 
That  ye  chat  sac  ere  day  ?  " 

30  "The  cat  she  scratch'd  at  my  cage  door, 

And  fain  wou'd  worry'd  me, 
And  I  call'd  in  fair  May  Colvine 
To  take  the  cat  frae  me." 

31  Then  first  she  tauld  her  mother  dear 

Concerning  fause  Sir  John; 
And  next  she  tauld  her  father  dear 
Tlie  deed  that  she  had  done. 

32  "  If  that  be  true,  fair  May  Colvine, 

That  ye  ha'e  tauld  to  me, 
To-day,  ere  I  do  eat  or  drink, 
Tliis  fause  Sir  John  I'll  see." 

33  Then  aff  they  went,  with  one  consent, 

At  dawning  of  the  day, 
Until  tiioy  came  to  Carline  sands, 
And  tlicre  his  body  lay. 

34  His  body  tall,  with  that  great  fall, 

On  waves  toss'd  to  and  fro. 
The  diamond  ring  that  he  had  on 
Had  broke  in  pieces  two. 

35  And  they  ha'e  taken  up  his  corpse 

To  yonder  pleasant  green  ; 
And  there  they  buried  fause  Sir  John, 
For  fear  he  flhou'd  be  seen. 

•  "  Up  thon  pprxko  the  king  hlnnelf."— Mothorwnl',. 
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Ye  ladies  all,  where'er  you  bo, 
That  read  this  mournful  song, 

I  pray  you  mind  on  iMay  Colvino, 
And  liiink  on  lauso  8ir  John, 


THE  WATER  0'  WEARIE'S  WELL, 

From  Euclian's  Ancierd  Ballads  and  Songs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  201. 

As  rem.arkcd  hy  Professor  Child,  this  appears  to  "be  a  comiiound  of 
two  ballads,  the  conclusion  being  taken  from  a  story  of  the  character 
of  'May  Colvinc.' 

"Full  details  upon  the  corresponding  Scandinavian,  German,  and 
Slavic  legends  are  given  by  Grundt,— viz.,  iu  the  preface  to  'Noekkena 
^xig,'  Danmarks  <J.  Folkevker,  vol.  ii.,  p.  57— translated  by  Jamieson, 
vol  i. ,  p.  210 ;  and  by  Monk  Lewis,  Taks  of  Wundtr,  No.  1 1.  '"—EinjUsh 
and  Scottisli  Ballads,  vol.  i. ,  p.  19S. 

Another  translation  of  "Marstigs,"  or  "Marc  Stig's  Daughter," 
ajipears  in  OUl  Banish  Ballads,  from  Grlmui's  Collection;  and  in  this 
latter  work,  p  i;i2,  it  is  said  to  refer  to  "the  exiled  daughter  of  a 
Danish  nobleman  executed  for  the  murder  of  King  Erick  Ghpping 
(A.D.  12S6)." 

1  There  came  a  bird  out  of  a  bush, 

On  v,-ater  for  to  dine; 
And,  sighin'  sair,  says  the  king's  daughter, — 
"Oh,  wae's  this  heart  of  mine!" 

2  He's  ta'on  a  harp  into  his  hand, 

He's  harp'd  them  all  asleep; 
Except  it  was  the  king's  daughter, 
Wlia  ae  wink  cou'ilna  get. 

8     He's  luppen  on  his  berry -brown  steed, 
Ta'on  her  behind  himsel'; 
Then  baith  rado  down  to  that  water 
That  they  call  Y/earie's  Well. 

4  "Wade  in,  wade  in,  my  ladye  fair, 

No  harm  shall  thee  befall; 
Oft  times  ha'e  I  water'd  my  steed 
With  the  water  o'  Wearie's  Well." 

5  The  first  step  that  she  steppit  in, 

She  steppit  to  the  knee; 
And,  sighin'  sair,  says  this  lady  fair, — 
"  This  water's  no  for  me." 
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6  "  Wade  in,  wade  in,  my  ladye  fair. 

No  barm  shall  thee  befall ; 
Oft  times  ha'e  I  water'd  my  steed 
With  the  water  o'  Wearie's  Well." 

7  The  next  step  that  she  steppit  in, 

She  steppit  to  the  middle; 
And,  sighin'  sair,  says  this  lady  fair,— 
'•I've  wet  ray  gowden  girdle." 

8  "  Wade  in,  v.-ade  in,  my  ladye  fair, 

No  harm  shall  thee  befall ; 
Oft  times  hu'e  I  water'd  my  steed 
With  the  water  o'  AVearie's  Well." 

9  The  nest  step  that  she  steppit  in, 

She  steppit  to  the  chin; 
And,  sighin'  sair,  says  this  lady  fair, — 
'•They  shou'd  gar  twa  loves  twin." 

10  "  Seven  king's  daughters  I've  drown'd  there, 

In  the  water  o'  Wearie's  Well; 
And  I'll  make  ye  the  eight  of  them, 
And  ring  the  common  bell." 

11  "  Since  I  am  standin'  here,"  she  saya, 

"  This  dowie  death  to  dee, 
One  kiss  of  your  comelie  mouth, 
I'm  sure,  wou'd  comfort  me." 

12  He  louted  him  o'er  his  saddle-bow, 

To  kiss  her  cheek  and  chin; 
She  's  ta'en  him  in  hor  arms  twa, 
And  thrown  him  headlong  in. 

13  "  Since  seven  king's  daughters  ye'vc  drown'd  there, 

In  the  water  o'  Wearie's  Well, 
I'll  make  ye  bridegroom  to  them  all, 
And  ring  the  bell  mysel'." 

14  And  aye  she  warsled,  and  aye  she  strave, 

Till  to  dry  land  she  swam; 
Then  thankit  God  most  chcerfullie, 
For  the  dangers  she'd  o'crcam'. 


LADY  ISABEL  AND  TflE  ELF  KXIGHT. 

From  Euclian's  Ancient  BaUacli  and  Son(/.t,  vol.  i.,  p.  22,  where  it 
iw  entitled  "  The  Oowans  sao  Gixy.'' 
licfcrring    to    tliis    and    the    preceding    lj.'\lla<l,    rrofc?i"or  Child 
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observes: — "It  is  possililc  that  in  both  instances  two  independent 
stories  have  been  tik'ndod;  but  it  is  curiona  that  the  same  inter- 
mixture shouUl  occur  in  Norse  and  German  also." 

Professor  ("'hill  rct;;nds  the  liero  of  tlio  pi-ecedinir  ballad  as  a  "  Nix, 
or  Merman,"  tliat  of  the  ]>resent  being  an  Elf,  "though,"  as  ho 
corrcctl}'  reiuavl;s,  "  the  punishment  awarded  to  eacli  of  them  in  the 
catastrophe,  as  the  ballads  now  exist,  is  not  consi^^tent  with  their 
su pcrnatural  ch arac Ler. ' ' 

We  shall  have  "  the  Elf  Knight  introduced,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances," in  a  subseipient  portion  of  this  collection,  —  "indeed,  the 
lirst  three  or  four  stanzas  are  common  to  both  pieces." — EngH-.h  and 
Scoitiah  Ballads,  vol.  i.,  p.  195. 

1  Fair  Isabel  sits  in  her  bow'r  sewing, 

Aye  us  tlio  go  wans  grow  gay; 
There  she  heard  an  elf  knight  blawing  his  horn, 
The  first  morning  in  May. 

2  '•  If  I  had  but  yon  liorn  that  I  do  hear, 

And  yon  elf  knight  \vha  blaws  it  to  be  my  dear." 

3  Tliia  maiden  had  scarcely  these  words  spoken, 
Till  in  at  her  window  the  elf  knight  has  Inppon. 

4  '•  It's  a  very  strange  matter,  fair  maiden,"  said  he, 
"  I  canna  blaw  my  horn,  but  ye  call  ou  me. 

5  "  But  will  ye  go  [with  me]  to  yon  greenwood  side? 
If  ye  canna  gang,  I  will  cause  j'ou  to  ride." 

6  He  leapt  on  a  horse,  and  she  on  anutlier, 
And  they  rode  on  to  tlie  greenwood  together. 

7  "  Light  down,  light  down,  Lady  Isabel,"  said  he. 
'•  We  are  come  to  the  place  where  ye  are  to  dee." 

S     "  ITa'e  merc}-,  lia'e  mercy,  kind  sir,  on  me, 
Till  ance  my  dear  father  and  mother  I  sec." 

9     "  Oh,  it's  seven  king's  daughters  here  ha'e  I  slain, 
And  ye  shall  [now  here]  bo  the  eight  of  them." 

10  "  Oh,  sit  down  a  while,  lay  your  head  on  my  knee, 
That  we  may  ha'e  some  rest  before  that  I  dee." 

11  Rlie  stroak'd  him  sac  fast,  the  nearer  he  did  creep, 
[And]  with  a  small  charm  she  luU'd  him  fast  asleep, 

12  With  his  ain  sword-belt  sae  fast  as  she  bang  him, 
With  his  ain  dag-dirk  sae  sair  as  she  dang  liini. 

13  "  If  seven  king's  daughters  here  ye  ha'e  slain, 
Lye  ye  here  a  husband  to  them  ilk  ane." 
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THE  DEMON  LOVER. 

"This  ballad,  which  contains  some  versos  of  merit,  was  taken  down 
from  recitation  by  Mr.  William  Laidlaw,  tenant  in  Traquair-knowo. 
It  contains  a  legend  which,  in  various  shapes,  is  current  in  Scotland. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  a  ballad,  in  which  a  liend  is  introduced 
jjaying  his  addresses  to  a  beautiful  maiden ;  but,  disconcerted  by  the 
holy  herbs  which  she  wore  in  her  bosom,  makes  the  following  lines 
the  burden  of  his  courtship : — 

'  Giu  yo  wish  to  be  leman  miue, 
Liy  aside  the  St.  John's  wort  and  the  vervain.' 

"The  heroine  of  the  following  tale  was  unfortunately  without  any 
similar  protection." — Scott' a  Minst7'els>/,  vol.  iii.,  j).  194. 

Mr.  Motherwell  reprinted  the  ballad  in  his  Minstrelsy,  ]ip.  92-95 ; 
Imt  indicates  his  suspicion  that  Mr.  Laidlaw  "may  have  improved 
upon  "  the  "  original;  for,  with  all  our  industry,"  says  he,  "  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  it  in  a  more  perfect  state  than  this."  Then 
follow  nine  verses,  eight  of  them  corresponding  to  verses  10,  11, 
16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  and  25,  of  the  ballad  as  here  printed;  and  the  last 
is  inserted  in  the  page  fo!lov,-ing  this. 

Mr.  Buchan,  however,  with  his  usual  good  luck,  proved  himself 
more  fortunate  in  hunting  up  the  ballad  than  "the  indefatigable 
editor  of  MlnstrcUy,  Ancient  and  Modern;''  and  he  was  "therefore 
luippy"  to  have  it  in  his  "power  to  convince"  his  "esteemed  friend" 
that  '■^  a,  perfect  copy  of  this  curious  and  scarce  legend"  still  existed. 
"In  this  ballad,  it  is  not  a  demon  or  a  fiend  that  betrays  [the 
neroine]  Jeanie  Douglas,  but  the  spirit  of  her  own  lirst  true  love, 
.fames  Herries." — Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  Ballad,  pp. 
214-218.     Note,  pp.  312-;n;. 

Professor  Child,  in  his  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  vol.  1.,  p.  209, 
quotes  the  following  ludicrous  "stanzas  from  a  version  of  this  ballad 
|.rinted  at  Philadelphia  (and  called  'The  House  Carpenter'),"  as  "given 
in  Graham's  Ilbintrated,  Magazine,  Sept.,  1858: — 

" '  I  might  have  marrioil  the  Idng's  dauglitor  dear; ' 
'You  might  have  married  her,'  cried  Khe, 
'For  I  am  married  to  a  hou»e  carpenter, 
And  a  tine  young  man  U  ho.' 

"  'Oh,  di-y  up  your  tears,  my  o\vn  true  love, 
And  eosiHO  your  weeping,'  cried  ho; 
'For  Hoon  you'll  hoc  your  own  happy  homo, 
On  the  banks  of  Old  TonncsKco." 

But  these  incongruous  ver.scs  are,  in  substance— with  the  oxcojitinn 
<if  the  crowning  .almurdity  of  tin?  last  two  liiici— derived  from 
I'-iichan's  version  of  tlic  Itallad,  whicli  latter  winds  up  with  the 
two  ffillowing  verses  :  — 

"'I'hn  filial  flight  of  this  wretched  maid  (V) 
l)ii|  reach  her  own  eountrio; 
Her  laiHh.ind  then  distracted  ran, 
And  thit  Inment  made  ho: 
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" '  Oil,  WHO  lio  to  tlio  Bliip,  the  ship, 
Ami  wao  bo  to  tho  sea, 
And  wae  be  to  tho  marinora, 
Took  Jcaulo  Douglas  frae  met "' 

Mr.  Motherwell's  fragment  ends  thus  :— 

"  Tlir'V  Ural  not  sailed  a  milo  awa, 
Xovcr  a  niilo  but  four, 
Whon  tho  little  wee  ship  ran  round  aljout, 
And  iicvor  was  seen  more !  " 

Professor  Child  remarks,  that  "The  Devil  (Auld  jYicJ:)  here  takes  tho 
place  of  the  merman  (Nix)  of  the  ancient  ballad,"  ante,  p.  164 ;  "  and 
the  same  natural  substitution  [is]  noted  in  K.  U.  H.—Mdrchen,  Sd 
ed.,  iii.,  25:?."— ii'/K/Z/.s/i  and  Scottish  Ballads,  vol.  i.,  p.  201.  He 
re;^ards  this  and  tlic  two  preceding  ballads,  "diverse  as  they  may 
now  ai)pear,  after  uudergoiug  successive  corruptions,"  as  "primarily 
of  the  same  tyi^e."— English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  vol.  i.,  p.  198. 

1  "  Oh,  where  have  you  been,  my  long-lost  love, 

This  long  seven  years  and  more  ?" 
"  Oh,  I'm  come  to  seek  my  former  vows, 
That  ye  granted  mc  Lclbre." 

2  "  Oh,  hold  your  tonG,-uc  of  your  former  vov/s, 

For  they  now  will  breed  sad  strife  ; 
Oh.  hold  your  tongue  of  your  former  vows, 
For  I  am  become  a  wife." 

3  He  turn'd  him  right  and  round  about, 

And  the  tear  blinded  his  e'e: 
"  I  wou'd  ne'er  have  trodden  on  Irisli  ground 
If  it  had  not  been  for  thee. 

4  "I  might  have  had  a  king's  daughter, 

Far,  f;ir  beyond  the  sea; 
I  miglit  have  had  a  king's  daughter. 
Had  it  not  been  love  of  thee." 

5  "  If  ye  might  have  had  a  king's  daughter, 

Ycracl'  vc  had  to  blame  ; 
Ye  might  "have  taken  the  king's  daughter, 
For  yc  kcnn'd  that  I  was  uane." 

6  "  Oh,  false  arc  the  vows  of  womankind. 

But  fair  is  their  false  Ijodic  ; 
I  wou'd  ne'er  have  trodden  on  Irish  ground 
Had  it  not  been  love  of  thee. 

7  "  For  you  I  scorn'd  the  crown  of  gold. 

The" king's  daughter  also; 
And  I  am  come  for  you,  my  love, 
So  witli  me  you  must  go. 
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8  "  You  must  forsake  your  dear  husLand, 

And  your  young  son  also, 
"With  me  to  sail  the  raging  seas, 
Where  the  stormy  winds  do  blow." 

9  "  Oil,  what  ha'e  you  to  keep  me  with, 

If  I  shou'd  with  you  go  ? 

If  I  forsake  my  dear  husband, 

And  my  young  sou  also  ?" 

10  "  See  ye  not  yon  seven  pretty  ships— 

The  eiglith  brought  me  to  land— 
With  merchandise  and  mariners, 
And  wealth  in  every  hand  ? 

11  "  And  I  have  slippers  for  my  love's  feet, 

Cover'd  with  purest  gold, 
And  lined  with  velvet  soft  and  fine, 
To  keep  you  from  the  cold." 

12  She  turn'd  her  round  upon  the  shore, 

Her  love's  ships  to  behold  ; 
The  sails  were  silk,  the  masts  and  yards 
Were  cover'd  o'er  with  gold. 

13  Then  she  has  gone  to  her  young  sou, 

And  kiss'd  him  check  and  chin  ; 
Next  to  her  sleeping  husband  gone, 
And  done  the  same  to  him. 

14  She 's  drawn  the  slippers  on  her  feet, 

Were  cover'd  o'er  with  gold, 
V'/ell-lincd  within  with  velvet  fine, 
To  keep  her  frae  the  cold. 

15  She 's  set  her  foot  upon  the  ship; 

'Twas  rigg'd  with  silk  and  gold; 
But  no  mariners,  to  sail  the  ship, 
On  board  cou'd  she  behold. 

16  "Oh,  how  do  you  love  the  ship?  "  ho  said  ; 

"Or  how  do  you  love  the  sea? 

And  how  do  you  love  the  mariners. 

That  wait  upon  thee  and  mo?" 

17  '"Oh,  I  do  love  the  ship,"  she  said, 

"And  I  do  love  the  sea; 
But  woe  be  to  the  mariners 
That  nowhere  I  can  see.'' 
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18  They  had  not  sailVl  a  mile  away, 

Never  a  mile  but  one, 
"When  she  began  to  weep  and  mourn, 
And  to  tliink  on  her  young  son. 

19  '-Oh,  if  I  were  at  land  again, 

At  land  where  I  would  be, 
The  Avoman  ne'er  shou'd  bear  the  son 
Shou'd  gar  me  sail  the  sea." 

20  ''Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  my  sprightly  llower, 

Let  all  your  mourning  be; 
I'll  show  you  how  the  lilies  grow 
Onthe"banksoritaly." 

21  They  had  noL  sail'd  away,  away, 

It's  miles  but  barely  two. 
Until  she  espy'd  his  cloven  foot. 
From  his  gay  robes  stickin'  thro'. 

22  "Oh,  that  gentle  Death  had  cut  my  breath 

Ere  I  saw  yester  morn! 
I  had  been  buried  in  Scotish  ground, 
Wliere  I  was  bred  and  born.'' 

23  "Ye'se  ne'er  be  buried  in  yeotish  ground, 

Nor  land  ye'se  nae  mair  see; 
I  brought  you  away  to  punish  you, 
For  breaking  your  vows  to  me. 

24  "  I  said  you  shou'd  see  the  lilies  grow 

On  the  banks  of  Italy; 
But  I'll  let  you  see  the  tishes  swim 
In  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

25  She  had  not  sail'd  away,  away. 

It 's  leagues  but  barely  three. 
When  dismal  grew  his  comitenance, 
And  raging  grew  the  sea. 

26  The  masts,  that  were  like  the  beaten  gold. 

Bent  not  on  the  heaving  seas; 
And  the  sails,  that  were  of  the  silk  so  liiH', 
Fill'd  not  in  the  east  laud  breeze. 

27  '"Oh,  what  are  yon  pleasant  hills,"  she  said, 

"That  the  sun  shines  sweetly  on?" 
"  Oh,  yon  are  the  hills  of  heav'n,"  he  said, 
"  ^Yhere  you  will  never  win." 
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28  "OL,  what  grim  mountaiu  is  you,"  slie  said, 

"AH  so  dreary  with  frost  and  snow?" 
"Oh,  you  is  the  uionutaiu  of  hell,"  he  cried, 
"Where  you  and  I  will  go  !  " 

29  And  aye  when  she  turu'd  her  round  about, 

Aye  taller  he  seemed  to  be: 
Until  that  the  tops  of  that  gallant  ship 
Nae  taller  were  than  ho. 

30  The  clouds  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  grew  loud, 

And  the  leviu  filled  her  e'e; 
And  waesome  wail'd  the  snow-white  sprites 
Upou  the  raging  sea. 

ol     lie  btruck  the  tap-mast  with  his  hand, 
The  fore-mast  with  his  knee; 
And  he  brake  that  gallant  ship  in  twain, 
And  sank  her  in  the  sea. 
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From  Motherwell's  Miiislrelsij,  p.  124. 

Mr.  Motlierwell  states: — "This  fragment,  we  believe,  has  never 
Ijcfore  been  printed.  It  was  communicated  to  us  by  an  ingenious 
friend,  who  remembered  having  heard  it  sung  in  his  youth.  A  good 
many  verses  at  the  beginning,  some  about  the  middle,  and  one  or  two 
at  the  end,  seem  to  be  wanting.  More  sanguine  antiquaries  than  we 
are  miglit,  from  the  .similarity  of  names,  imagine  they  had  in  this 
ballad  discovered  the  original  romauce  whence  .Shakespeare  had  given 
this  line — 

'  Child  Rowland  to  the  daik  tower  came."— i'lwi?  Lear,  Act  III. 

"The  story  is  of  a  very  gloomy  and  superstitious  texture.  A 
young  lady,  on  the  eve  of  licr  marriage,  invited  her  lover  to  a 
banquet,  wlierc  she  murders  him,  in  revenge  for  some  real  or  fancied 
neglect.  Alarmed  for  her  own  safety,  she  betalces  hci'self  to  flight,  and 
in  the  course  of  her  journey  she  sees  a  stranger  kniglit  riding  slowly 
before  her,  whom  she  at  lir.st  seeks  to  shun,  by  pursuing  an  oiiposite 
direction  ;  but  on  finding  that  wheresoever  she  turned  ho  still  apjie.ircd 
between  htr  and  the  moonli'.'ht,  she  resolves  to  overtake  him.  This, 
liowcver,  she  finds  in  vain,  till,  of  his  OMU  accord,  he  stays  for  her  at 
the  brink  of  a  broad  river.  They  agree  to  cross  it ;  and  when  in  mid 
htreani  she  in.j'lores  his  hclj)  to  save  her  from  drowning,  to  her  horror 
hhe  finds  her  fellow-traveller  to  be  no  other  tlian  the  gaunt  apparition 
of  her  dead  lover." 

1      Sll;  Roland  came  to  his  ain  love's  bow'r, 
And  lie  tirl'd  at  the  piu; 
j\iid  sae  ready  was  his  fau'  faubu  lovo 
To  rise  and  let  Lixu  in. 
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2  '•  oil.  -welcome,  welcome,  Sir  lloland,"  bIig  t^ny.s, 

"Thrice  welcome  thou  art  to  mc; 
For  this  night  yc  shall  least  in  my  secret  bow'r, 
And  to-morrow  we'll  wedded  be." 

3  '•  This  night  is  Hallow-e'en,"  he  said, 

"  And  to-morrow  is  llallow-day; 

And  I  dream'd  a  drearic  dream  yestreen, 

That  has  made  my  heart  lull  wae. 

4  "I  dream'd  a  drearie  dream  yestreen, 

I  wish  it  may  come  to  glide ; 
I  dream'd  that  yc  slew  my  best  grey-liouud, 
And  gied  me  his  lapjier'd  blude." 

*  *  -X  H:  *  * 

5  "  Unbuckle  your  belt,  Sir  Eoland,"  she  said, 

"  And  set  you  safely  down." 
"  Oh,  your  cliambcr  is  very  dark,  fair  maid, 
And  the  night  is  wond'rous  lown." 

6  ''  Yes,  dark,  dark  is  my  secret  bow'r. 

And  lown  the  midnight  may  be; 
For  there  is  none  waking  in  all  this  tower. 
But  thou,  my  true  love,  and  me." 

%  %  ^  ^  *  « 

7  She  mounted  on  her  true  love's  steed, 

By  the  ae  light  of  the  moon; 
Slie  Avliipp'd  him  on,  slie  spurr'd  him  on. 
And  roundly  rade  frae  the  toun. 

8  She  hadna  ridden  a  mile  of  gate. 

It 's  never  a  mile  but  one, 
When  she  was  aware  of  a  tall  young  man 
Kiding  slowly  o'er  the  plain. 

9  She  turn'd  her  to  the  right  about. 

Then  to  the  left  turn'd  she; 
But  aye  between  her  and  the  wan  moonlight, 
That  tall  knight  did  she  see. 

10  And  he  was  riding  burd-alane. 

On  a  horse  as  black  as  jet; 
But  though  she  follow'd  him  fast  and  iell, 
Nae  nearer  cou'd  she  get. 

11  '*  Oh,  stop!  oh,  stop!  young  man,"  she  said, 

"  For  I  in  dule  am  dight; 
Oil,  stop!  and  win  a  fair  lady's  luve, 
If  ye  be  a  leal  true  knight." 
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12  Cut  nothing  did  tlie  tall  knight  say, 

And  nothing  did  he  Win'; 

Still  slowly  rade  he  on  before, 

And  fast  she  rade  behin'. 

13  She  whipp'd  her  steed,  she  spurr'd  her  btcud, 

Till  his  breast  was  all  in  foam; 
But  nearer  unto  that  tall  young  knight 
The  ladye  cou'd  not  come. 

11     '•  Oh,  if  ye  be  a  gay  young  knight, 
As  Avell  I  trow  you  be, 
Pull  tight  your  bridle-reins,  and  stay 
Till  1  come  up  to  thee." 

15  But  nothing  did  that  tall  knight  say, 

And  no  whit  did  lie  blin', 
Until  he  rcacli'd  a  broad  river's  side, 
And  tliere  he  drew  his  rein. 

16  '■  Oh,  is  this  v.-atcr  deep?  "  she  said, 

"  As  it  is  wondVous  dun; 
Or  is  it  sic  as  a  saikless  inaid 

And  a  leal  true  kniglit  may  SAviui?" 

17  '■  The  water  it  is  deep,"'  lie  said, 

'•  As  it  is  wond'rous  dun; 
But  it  is  sic  as  a  saikless  maid 
And  a  leal  true  knight  may  swim." 

18  The  knight  spurr'd  on  his  tall  black  stocd, 

The  lady  spurr'd  on  her  brown; 
And  fast  they  rade  into  tlie  flood, 
And  fast  they  baith  swam  down. 

19  "  The  water  wcets  my  feet,"  she  said, 

'•  The  water  wects  my  knee; 
Hold  uji  my  bridle  reins,  Sir  Knight, 
For  the  sake  of  Our  Ladye." 

20  "  If  I  wou'd  help  you  now,"  he  said, 

"  It  were  a  deadly  sin  ; 
For  I've  sworn  ne'er  to  trust  a  fair  Clay's  word, 
Till  tlio  water  wects  lier  chin." 

21  "Oh,  the  water  wects  my  waist,"  slic  said, 

"  Sac  does  it  wcct  my  skin; 
And  my  aching  lieart  rins  round  about, — 
The  burn  makes  bic  a  diu. 
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22  "Tlic  water  is  waxing-  deeper  still, 

Sac  does  it  wax  inair  wide ; 
And  aye  the  I'nrther  that  wc  ride  on, 
Farther  off  is  the  other  side. 

23  "  Oh,  help  me  now,  thou  fause.  Cause  kuightl 

Have  pity  on  my  youth; 
For  now  the  Avater  jaws  o'er  my  heid, 
And  it  gurgles  in  my  mouth." 

2i     The  knight  turn'd  slowly  round  about. 
All  in  the  middle  stream; 
Then  he  streteh'd  out  his  head  to  that  ladye, 
And  loudly  she  did  scream! 

25  "Oh,  this  is  Hallow-morn,"  lie  said, 

"  And  it  is  yoiu-  bridal  day; 
But  sad  would  be  that  gay  wedding, 
Were  bridegroom  and  bride  away. 

26  "  But  ride  on,  ride  on,  proud  Margaret, 

Till  the  water  comes  o'er  your  bree; 
For  the  bride  maun  ride  duep  and  deeper  yet, 
Wha  rides  this  foord  with  me ! 

27  '"Turn  round,  turn  round,  proud  I\Iarguret, 

Turn  round,  and  look  on  me! 
Thou  hast  kill'd  a  true  knight  under  trust, 
And  his  ;;host  now  links  with  thee." 


WILLIE'S  FATAL  VISIT. 

Tlie  followiii,'  ballad  forms  the  concluding  portion  of  one  under  the 
above  title,  given  by  Mr.  Buchaii  in  his  Ancient  Ballads  and  I'tljifj.^, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  25;). 

The  prior  ])ortion  is  simply  a  different  and  very  inferior  version  of 
a  well-kno\\n  and  highly  popular  ballad  published  by  Herd,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Gray  Cock,"  and  beginning — 

"  Oil,  B.av  ye  my  fatlicr,  or  saw  yc  my  mother, 
Or  saw  yo  niy  true  love  John." 

The  connection  between  the  poitions  probably  resulted  from  the  con- 
fused renicuilrancc  and  accidental  combination  of  some  reciter. 

1    As  Willie  gaed  o'er  yon  high,  high  hill, 

And  doM-n  yon  dowic  den,  * 

Oh,  there  he  saw  a  grievous  ghost, 
Wou'd  fear  ten  thousand  men. 
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2  As  he  gaed  in  by  Mary  kirk, 

And  in  by  Mary  stile, 
Wan  and  weary  was  the  ghost 
On  him  did  grimly  smile. 

3  "  Oft  ha'e  ye  travell'd  this  road,  Willie, 

Oft  ha'e  ye  travcll'd  in  sin; 
Nor  thought  what  wou'd  come  of  your  puir  soul, 
When  your  sinfu'  life  was  dune. 

4  "  Oft  ha'e  ye  travell'd  this  road,  Willie, 

Your  bounie  new  love  to  see; 
Oft  ha'e  ye  travell'd  this  road,  Willie, 
Nor  thought  of  puir  wrang'd  me. 

6     "  Oft  ha'e  ye  travell'd  this  road,  Willie, 
Your  bonnie  new  love  to  see; 
But  ye'll  never  travel  this  road  again. 
For  this  night  avenged  I'll  be." 

6  Then  she  has  ta'en  her  perjured  love, 

And  rare  him  gair  by  gair ; 
And  on  ilka,  side  of  Mary's  stile. 
Of  him  she  hung  a  share. 

7  His  father  and  mother  baith  made  moan, 

His  nuv.-  love  meikle  mair; 
His  father  and  mother  baith  made  muan, 
His  new  love  rave  her  hair. 


THE  KNIGHT'S  GHOST. 

From  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  227.  He  reuiarka 
tbat  "this  ghost  was  a  geuerous  and  liberal  one  iu  many  respects."— 
Note,  p.  314. 

1  *'  TllEI'.E  is  a  fashion  iu  this  land, 

And  even  come  to  this  countrie. 

That  every  lady  shou'd  meet  her  lord, 

When  he  is  newly  come  frae  sea. 

2  "  Some  with  hawks  and  some  with  hounds, 

Or  other  seemly  tiling  to  sec; 
13ut  1  will  giie  to  meet  my  lord, 

And  set  his  young  son  on  his  knee." 

3  Slie  's  ta'eii  lier  young  son  in  her  arms, 

And  nJMiliIy  walk'd  liy  yon  sca-straud; 
And  tliere  she  spied  her  husband's  siiip, 
As  it  came  sailing  to  the  land. 
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4  "  Where  ha'e  ye  put  my  uiii  gudo  lord? 

Oil,  whereabout  may  my  gudo  lord  be?" 
"  If  ye  be  wanting  your  ain  gude  lord, 
A  sight  of  him  yc'll  never  sec." 

5  ''  Was  he  burnt,  or  was  he  slain? 

Ur  was  he  drown'd  in  the  deep  sea? 
Or  what 's  become  of  my  ain  gude  lord, 
Tliat  ho  comes  not  to  meet  witli  me?" 

6  '•  Oh,  your  guid  lord  he  wasna  burnt, 

Nor  Avas  he  drown'd  in  the  deep  sea; 
But  he  was  slain  in  Dunferndine, — 
A  fatal  day  to  you  and  me." 

7  "  Come  in,  come  in,  my  merry  young  men, 

Come  in  and  driidv  the  wine  with  me; 
And  all  llie  better  ye  shall  fare, 
For  tliis  gude  news  ye  tell  to  me." 

8  She  brought  them  down  to  a  low  cellar, 

She  brought  them  fifty  steps  and  three; 
She  birl'd  them  with  the  beer  and  wine, 
Till  they  were  as  drunk  as  drunk  cou'd  be. 

9  Then  she  has  lock'd  her  cellar  door, 

At  the  head  of  the  fifty  steps  and  three, — 
*•  Lye  there  with  my  sad  malison, 

For  this  bad  news  ye've  tauld  to  me." 

10  She's  ta'eu  the  kej-s  into  her  liand. 

And  threw  them  deep,  deep  in  the  sea, — 
"  Lye  there  with  my  sad  malison. 
Till  my  gude  lord  return  to  me." 

11  Then  she  sat  down  in  her  ain  room, 

And  sorrow  lull'd  her  fast  asleep; 

When  up  it  starts  her  ain  gude  lord, 

As  she  sat  there  in  slumber  deep. 

12  "  T;ikc  here  the  keys,  Janet,"  lie  says, 

"  Tiiat  ye  threw  deep,  deep  in  the  sea. 

And  gae  relieve  my  merry  young  men, — 

They're  nane  to  blame  for  death  of  me. 

113     "  Tlicy  shot  tlie  liolt,  and  drew  the  stroke, 
And  in  red  blude  waded  to  the  knee ; 
Kae  sailors  mair  for  their  lord  cou'd  do, 
Nor  my  young  men  they  did  for  me." 
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14  "  I  ha'e  a  question  at  you  to  ask, 

Before  that  ye  depart  frae  me; 
Tell  me  liov/  lano,-  I  ha'e  to  live, 

And  the  kind  of  death  I  ha'e  to  dee." 

15  "  I  ha'e  nae  mair  of  God's  ain  power 

Thau  Ho  has  ,e:ranted  unto  me; 

But  come  to  heaven  when  ye  will, 

There  porter  to  you  I  avIU  he. 

IC     '■  But  yc'Il  be  \vcd  to  a  liner  knight 
Than  ever  Avas  in  my  degree; 
Unto  him  ye'll  ha'e  cliildren  nine. 
And  six  of  them  will  be  ladies  free. 

17     "  The  other  three  will  be  bold  young  men, 
To  fight  for  king  and  for  countrie : 
The  ane  a  duke,  the  seeond  a  knight, 
The  third  a  laird  of  lands  sac  free." 


PROUD  LADY  JIAKGARET  AND  THE  COURTEOUS 
KNIGHT. 

"Proud  Lady  Margaret"  is  the  title  of  a  ballad  "communicated 
to "' Sir  Walter  Scott,  "by  Mr.  Hamilton,  musicseller,  Edinburgh, 
with  who.se  mother  it  bad  beeu  a  favourite.  Two  verses  and  one  line 
were  wanting,  which  are  hei-e  supplied  from  a  dilferent  ballad, 
liaving  a  plot  somewhat  similar.  These  verses  are  the  sixth  and 
ninth"  of  the  version  in  Scott's  Minstrplsij,  vol.  iii.,  p.  32,  and 
correspond  to  the  last  four  Lnc3  respectively  of  stanzas  14  and  17, 
vii  litre  printed. 

"The  Couitcous  Knight"  is  the  title  of  "a  ballad  similar  in 
incident,"  but  more  complete  "in  narrative,"  printed  in  Bucban's 
Amuent  Ballads  and  Sonrji,  vol.  i.,  pp.  91-97. 

Another  version,  under  the  title  of  "The  Bonny  Hind  Squire,"  is 
iLiy^n  in  Scottish  TradUlonul  Vershns  of  Ancient  Ballads,  p.  42.  The 
present  is  collated  from  the  two  lirst-namcd  versions. 

1  'TwAS  on  a  night,  an  evening  briglit, 

"When  the  dew  began  to  fall, 
Lady  Margaret  was  walking  up  and  duwu, 
Looking  o'er  her  castle  wall. 

2  She  looked  cast,  and  she  looked  west, 

To  see  what  she  could  spy, 
When  u  gallant  knight  came  in  her  sight, 
And  to  the  gate  drew  nigh. 
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3  "  God  niako  you  safe  and  free,  fair  maid, 

(^rod  make  you  safo  and  free!  " 
"  Oh,  pae  fall  you,  yo  courteous  knight, 
Wliat  arc  your  wills  with  me?" 

4  "  My  wills  with  you  are  not  small,  lady, 

My  wills  with  you  nae  small, 
And  since  there  's  nane  your  bow'r  within, 
Ye'sG  ha'e  ray  secrets  all. 

6    "  For  here  am  I,  a  courtier, 
A  courtier  come  to  thee! 
And  if  ye  winna  grant  your  love, 
All  for  your  sake  I'll  dee." 

6  "  If  that  ye  dee  for  me,  Sir  Knight, 

Few  fr)r  you  will  make  meen. 
For  mony  gudc  lord's  done  the  same, 
Tiieir  graves  are  growing  green." 

7  "  Oh,  wunia  ye  pity  me,  fair  maid? 

Oh,  vriiuia  ye  pity  me  ? 
Oil.  winna  ye  pity  a  courteous  knight, 
Whose  love  is  laid  on  thee?  " 

8  "  You  seem  to  he  no  gentleman. 

You  wear  your  boots  so  wide; 

But  you  seem  some  cunning  hunter, 

Y'ou  wear  your  horn  so  syde."* 

9  "I  am  no  cunning  hunter,"  he  said, 

"  Nor  ne'er  intend  to  be; 
liut  I  am  come  to  this  castle 
To  seek  the  love  of  thee." 

10  "  Ye  sa}''  ye  are  a  courteous  knight. 

But  I  tliink  ye  are  nane ; 
Yo  seem  to  be  some  false  young  man, 
Sae  I  pray  j-e  begano." 

11  "  Indeed,  I  am  a  courteous  knight. 

And  of  great  pedigree  ; 
Nae  knight  did  mair  for  a  lady  bright 
Than  1  will  do  for  thee. 

12  "  Oh,  I'll  put  smiths  in  your  smithy, 

To  shoe  for  you  a  steed ; 
And  I'll  put  tailors  in  your  boAv'r, 
To  make  for  you  a  weed. 

•  "Sydo;  '■  long  or  low. 
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13  "  I  will  put  cooks  in  your  kitchen, 

And  butlers  in  yoiu-  ha' ; 
And  on  tlie  tap  of  your  father's  ca<stle, 
I'll  big  glide  corn  and  saw." 

14  •'  If  ye  be  a  courteous  knight, 

As  I  trust  not  ye  be, 
Ye'll  answer  me  the  three  questions 

That  I  will  ask  at  thee ; 
And  but  ye  read  them  right,"  she  said, 

"  Gae  stretch  yc  out  and  dee. 

15  '•  What  is  the  flower,  the  fairest  flower, 

That  grows  in  mire  or  dale? 
Likewise,  which  is  the  sweetest  bird 

Sings  next  the  nightingale? 
Or  what 's  the  linesit  thing,"  she  says, 

"  That  king  or  queen  can  wale  ?" 

IG     "  The  primrose  is  the  fairest  flower 
That  grows  in  muir  or  dale  ; 

The  mavis  is  the  sweetest  bird 
Next  to  the  nightingale; 

And  yellow  gowd  is  the  finest  thing 
That  king  or  queen  can  wale." 

17     "  Ye  may  bo  my  match,  kind  sir, 
Your  answers  they  are  sound ; 

But  what 's  the  little  coin,"  she  said, 
•'  Wou'd  buy  my  castle  bound  ? 

And  what 's  tlie  little  boat,"  she  said, 
■'  Can  sail  the  world  all  round  ?  "' 

Is     "  Oh  hey,  how  many  small  pennies 

Make  thrice  three  thousand  pound  ? 
Or  hey,  how  many  small  lishes 
Swim  all  the  salt  sea  round?  " 

19     "I  think  ye  are  my  match,"  she  said, 
"My  match  and  something  mair; 
Yon  are  the  first  e'er  got  the  grant 
Of  love  frae  my  father's  heir. 

L")     "  My  father  was  lord  of  nine  castles, 

My  mother  lady  of  three; 
My  father  was  lord  of  nine  castles. 

And  there  'h  nano  to  heir  but  mo, 
Unless  it  be  Willie,  my  ac  brother, 

Bnt  ho  'h  far  beyond  the  BOa." 
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21  "Your  fathci-  was  lord  of  nino  castlca, 

Your  niotlier  lady  of  three; 
And  I  am  Willie,  your  ao  brother,  • 

"Was  far  l)C3-ond  the  sea: 
I  come  to  humble  your  hauf^hty  lieart, 

lias  garM  sae  uiony  dec." 

22  ••  If  ye  bo  my  brother  Willie,"  she  said, 

"  As  I  trow  well  ye  be, 
Tlds  night  I'll  neither  cat  nor  drink. 
But  gao  alang  with  thcc." 

23  '•  Ye'vo  ower  ill-washcn  feet,  Marg'rct, 

And  ower  ill-washen  hands, 
And  ower  coan-o  robes  on  your  body, 
Alang  with  me  to  gang. '-^ 

24  "  The  worms  they  are  my  bedfellows. 

And  the  cauld  clay  my  sheet; 
And  the  higher  that  the  wind  does  blaw, 
The  sounder  I  do  sleep. 

25  "  My  body  's  buried  in  Dumfermline, 

And  far  beyond  the  sea. 
But  day  nor  night  nae  rest  could  get. 
All  for  the  pride  of  thee. 

2G     "  Leave  aff  your  pride,  Marg'ret,"  he  say.g, 
"  Use  it  not  ony  mair; 
Or  when  ye  come  where  I  ha'e  been, 
You  will  repent  it  sair. 

27  "  Cawt  aff,  cast  aff,  sister,"  he  says, 

"  The  gowd  lace  IVae  your  crown; 
For  if  ye  gang  where  I  ha'e  been, 
Ye'll  wear  it  laigher  down, 

28  "  When  ye  are  in  the  gude  church  set. 

The  gowd  pins  in  your  hair, 
Ye  take  mair  delight  in  your  feckless  drsss, 
Than  ye  do  in  your  morning  prayer. 

29  "  And  when  ye  walk  in  the  churchyard, 

A.nd  in  your  dress  are  seen. 
There  is  nae  lady  that  sees  your  face. 
But  wishes  your  grave  were  green. 

*  "Oh,  no!  oh,  no!  Margaret,"  he  said, 
•'Oh,  no!  thatcaiiiia  lie; 
You've  ower  ill-washen  feet  antl  hands, 
To  gang  alan;?  with  mo." 

— Sli^'litly  altered  from  f:i:oUish  TradilioMtl  Vemions  of  An<-ie:it  BaUaih. 
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CO     '*  You're  straigiit  and  tall,  handsome  withal, 
But  your  pride  o'orgrows  your  wit; 
And  if  ye  do  not  your  ways  refrain, 
In  pcerie*  cliair  ye'll  sit. 

01     ''In  peerie  cdiair  jou'il  sit,  I  say, 
The  lowest  seat  of  hell; 
If  ye  do  not  amend  your  ways, 
it's  there  that  ye  must  dwell." 

32     With  that  he  vanish'd  frae  her  sight, 
AVitli  the  twinkling  of  an  eye; 
And  naething  niair  the  lady  saw, 
But  the  gloomy  clouds  and  sky. 


THE  ELFIN  KXIGIIT. 

This  ballad  may  be  found  as  under:  — 

1.  "  In  a  volume  iu  the  Pcpysian  Library,  bound  u|i  wii.h  liiiad 
Harry's  Wallace,  Edin. ,  IGTll.  l"2mo;  'The  Battle  of 
Glenlivet,'  a  Scotish  tragic  ballad,  printed  1681,  12aio. 
In  the  same  volume  is  the  challenije  of  Kol)ert  III.  of 
Scotland,  to  Henry  IV.  of  England,  beginning,  '  During 
the  reign  of  the  Boy  Bobert.  'f  Here  is  also  '  The  Hunting 
of  Chevy  Chace,'  in  blackdetter,  in  the  Scotish  way  of 
reading  the  altered  stanzas.  It  is  to  the  tune  of  '  The  Yle 
of  Kyle.'" — Binkerton'a  Ancient  Scotish  Poems  from  the 
Maltland  MSS.,  Appendix',  vol.  ii.,  p.  49(3. 

The  title  of  the  present  ballad,  as  there  given,  is,  "  '  The 
Wind  hath  Blawn  my  Blaid  awa :  or,  a  Discourse  betwixt 
a  Young  Inlaid  and  the  Elphin  Knight,'  hlack-lctter, 
printed,"  says  I'inkerton,  "  I  suppose,  al'out  1070." 

"A  literal  copy  from  the  original  in  the  Popysian 
Library,  Cambrid^^c,"  appears  in  Motherwell's  Minstrelyi/, 
Appendix  i.,  p.  1. 
II.  A  second  version  is  given  in  The  Commonplace  Book  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Ballade,  and  Metrical  Lerfendanj 
Tahn,  &c.  —  "ajirojected  work  (edited  liy  David  Webster, 
Edinburgh)   which  reached  no    farther   than    the    lirst 

•  "Poerip. "  Tho,  origiua.1  rends  "  Pirio'ei,"  a  word  which  hns  comjilotely  nonphisspil 
Scotish  ballad  editors  subsequent  to  Jlr.  Buchaii,  iii  whoso  version  it  uppearH.  It 
Hhould  bn  spelled  oh  nbovo,  and  niciVDH  "fearful;"  old  French,  peureiij:,  "fearful." 
The  word  may  alHD  have  uonio  connection  Willi  "penry,"  inquisitive,  disposed  to 
txatnine  nnrrotchj;  };nBliHh,  to  peer.  Ah  the  word  "pirrio  ineanH  trim,  nice  in  dress, 
or jiernirkilie,  tho  ghost  may  have  meant,  by  a  play  upon  wordw,  to  warn  "Proud 
Margaret"  that  her  beinx  bo  "ijirrio"  would  end  in  a  fate  "]peorio  " — or  fearful. 

tThiB  poem  Is  mentioned  in  T)te.  (.'umplnt/nt  of  ficolland,  I-OIO;  occurs  in  tho  Mail- 
land  .MS.,  l.M5-8r>;  Included  by  WatHon  in  IiIh  ColleeJion  of  Scots  I'uenis.  part  il.,  p.  Iii.; 
and  somewhat  dubiously  referred  to  and  nomborcd  by  Mr.  MoUiorwoll  an  a  ballad 
In  Uia  UinHrtlty,  Intruduullon,  p.  IxL 
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number.  The  only  thing  remarkable  in  which  is," 
saj's  Motherwell,  "  that  the  editor  states  he  gives  it  from 
the  recitation  of  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  is  liis  own 
mother,  and  the  other  an  honest  fishwife  of  Musselburgh." 
—  3Imstrelxy,  Introduction,  p.  xcix.,  note  148. 

III.  A    third  version    appears    in    Kinloch's  Ancient   Scottish 

Ballads,  p.  145,  under  the  title  of  "The  Elfin  Knicht," 
as  "givcu  from  the  recitation  of  a  native  of  Mearnshire." 

IV.  A  fourth  version  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Buchan,  in  Ancient 

Ballads  and  Soni/s,  vol.  ii.,  p.  296,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Fairy  Knight."  Mr.  Buchan  states  that  he  had 
"seen  more  than  one  (copy)  in  MS.,"  note,  p.  346. 

'J'he  ballad,  as  here  given,  is  collated  from  the  four  versions  named 
above.  The  different  refrains  are  also  here  represented, — viz.,  that 
of  versions  I.  and  II.  in  stanza  1,  Kinloch's  in  stanza  2,  and  Buchan's 
in  stanza  3. 

"  Similar  collections  of  impossibilities  "  occur  in  other  Scotish, 
English,  and  German  ballada. — See  Professor  Child's  Emjlish  and 
iicoltish  Ballads,  vol.  i.,  p.  lid: 

1  The  elfin  kuiglit  stands  on  you  hill — 

Ba,  ba,  ba,  lillie  ba,  ba ; 
He  blaws  his  horn  baith  loud  and  shrill — 
The  wind  hath  blawn  my  plaid  awa. 

2  He  blaws  it  cast,  be  blaws  it  west — 

O'er  the  bills  and  far  awa  ; 
He  blaws  it  where  be  liketli  best — 
The  Avind  lialli  blawn  my  plaid  awa. 

3  Fair  Is'bel  sits  in  her  bow'r  sewing — 

Blaw,  blaw,  blaw,  ye  cauld  winds,  blaw, 
And  bears  the  elf  knight  his  horn  blowing — 
The  wind  hath  blawn  my  plaid  awa. 

4  "  Ifl  had  the  horn  that  I  hear  blaw — 

Ba,  ba,  ba,  lillie  ba,  l)a, 
And  had  the  knight  here,  in  my  arms  twa — 
The  wind  hath  blawn  my  plaid  awa. 

5  "I  woii'd  lock  tlie  horn  np  in  my  chest — 

Blaw,  blaw,  blaw,  ye  cauld  winds,  blaw, 
And  tilt!  knight  wou'd  lock  me  to  his  breast  — 
The  wind  hath  blawn  my  plaid  awa." 

6  She  had  no  sooner  these  words  said — 

Ba,  ba,  ba,  lillie  ba,  ba, 
Than  the  elfin  knight  stood  by  her  side-— 
The  wind  hatb  blawn  my  plaid  awa. 
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7     "  Yoli  are  too  young  a  May,"  quoth  he — 

"Blaw,  blaw,  blaw,  j'c  cauld  winds,  blaw; 
Married  with  me,  you  ill  wou'd  be — 
The  wind  liath  blawn  my  plaid  awa." 

.J     '•  I  have  a  sister,  a  younger  May — 
Ba,  ba,  ba,  lillie  ba,  ba, 
And  she  was  married  yesterday — 
The  wind  hath  blawn  my  plaid  awn." 

0  '•  ifarried  with  me,  if  j'ou  wou'd  be — 

Blaw,  blaw,  blaw,  ye  cauld  winds,  hl-.AV, 
A  courtesy  you  must  do  me — 

The  wind  hath  blawn  my  plaid  awa. 

10  '•  You  must  make  me  a  Holland  sark — 

Ba,  ba,  ba,  lillie  ba,  ba, 
Without  any  cutting  or  needle  wark — 
The  wind  hath  blawn  my  plaid  awa. 

11  "And  you  must  wash  it  in  yonder  well — 

O'er  the  hills  and  far  awa. 
Where  dew  never  wet,  nor  rain  ever  fell — 
The  wind  hath  blawn  my  plaid  awa. 

12  "  And  you  must  dry  it  on  yon  hawthorn — 

BlaAv,  blav/,  blaw,  ye  cauld  winds,  blaw, 
That  never  budded  since  man  was  born— 
Tlie  wind  hath  blawn  my  plaid  awa." 

]  3     "  If  that  conrtesie  I  do  to  thee— 
Ba,  ba,  ba,  lillie  ba,  ba, 
Another  you  nuist  do  to  me — 

The  wind  hath  blawn  my  plaid  awa, 

14     "  I  have  an  acre  of  good  lea  land — 

Blaw,  blaw,  blaw,  ye  cauld  winds,  bla\v, 
Which  iycth  low  by  yon  sea  strand — 
The  wind  Jiath  blawn  my  plaid  awa. 

^')     "  And  you  must  till  it  with  your  Jiorn — 
I'lH,  ba,  ba,  lillie  ba,  ba; 
And  yon  must  kow  it  with  pepper  corn — 
The  wind  hath  blawn  my  plaid  awa. 

1  ('>     "  And  you  must  harrow  it  with  a  thorn — 

I'.lfiw,  ])law,  blaw,  ye  cauld  winds,  blaw, 
And  ha'c  your  wark  done  ere  the  morn — 
The  wind  liath  blawn  my  jjlaid  awa. 
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17  "And  you  nuist  shear  it  with  VDiir  kiiii'o — 

Ba,  ba,  h;i,  liliie  ba,  ba; 
Nor  tyne  a  f!,rain  o't  for  your  life — 
The  -wiiul  hath  bhxwn  my  plaid  awa. 

18  "  You  mu.sl  bii^^tc  '^  <-'ai't  of  stone  and  linio — 

l>la\v,  blaw,  blaw,  yo  cauld  winds,  blaw, 
And  make  Robin  Redbreast  trail  it  botinie— 
The  wind  hath  blawu  my  plaid  awa. 

19  "  And  you  must  bring  it  frae  the  sea — 

Ba,  ba,  ba,  liliie  ba,  ba. 
Fair,  and  clean,  and  dry,  to  mo — 
The  wind  hath  blawn  my  plaid  awa. 

20  "  And  3'ou  must  barn  it  in  yon  mouse-hole — 

Blaw,  blaw%  blaw,  ye  cauld  winds,  blaw  ; 
And  you  must  thrash  it  in  your  shoe  sole — 
The  wind  hath  blawn  ni}-  plaid  awa. 

21  "'  And  you  must  winnow  it  in  your  loovua — • 

r.a,  ba,  ba,  liliie  ba,  ba ; 
And  yoii  must  sack  it  in  your  gloves — 
The  wind  hath  blawn  my  plaid  awa. 

22  "  And  you  must  dry  it  without  a  tire  on — 

Blaw,  blaw,  blaw,  ye  cauld  winds,  blaw; 
And  grind  it  without  a  mill  or  a  quern — 
The  wind  hath  blawn  my  plaid  awa. 

23  "  And  when  you  have  well  done  your  woil; — 

Ba,  ba,  ba,  liliie  ba,  ba, 
Come  back  to  mc  and  get  j'our  sarlc — 
The  wind  hath  blawn  my  plaid  awa." 

2-1     "  I  wou'd  not  tyne  my  plaid  for  my  life  — 
Blaw,  blaw,  blaw,  ye  cauld  wdnds,  blaw; 
It  haps  my  seven  bairns  and  my  wife — 
The  wind  shall  not  blaw  my  plaid  awa." 

25     "  Then  a  maiden  I  will  keep  me  still — 
I'a,  ba,  ba,  liliie  ba,  ba ; 
Let  the  eltin  knight  do  what  he  will — 
The  wind  shall  not  blaw  my  plaid  awa. 

2G     "  My  plaid  awa,  my  plaid  awa, 
0  er  the  hills  and  far  awa. 
And  far  awa,  to  Norrowa', 
My  plaid  BJuill  not  be  blawn  awa." 
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THE  MAID  AND  FAIRY. 

From  Bucbau's  A  ncicnt  BnUail^  ami  Sonrjs,  voL  i.,  p.  117;  and  note, 
p.  301.  Leyden,  in  his  "Preliminary  Dissertation"  to  The  C'om- 
playnt  of  Scotland,  p.  234,  referring  to  "  The  Tale  of  the  Wolf  of 
the  Warldis  End,"  remarks: — "I  have  heard  fragments  of  songs 
repeated,  in  v^diich  the  '  well  of  the  warldis  end '  is  mentioned,  and 
denominated  'the  avcU  Absalom,'  and  'the  cahl  well  sae  weary.' 
According  to  the  popular  talc,  a  lady  is  sent  by  her  stepmother  to 
draw  water  from  the  well  of  tlie  world's  end.  She  arrives  at  the 
well  after  encountering  many  dangers,  but  soon  perceives  that  her 
adventures  have  not  i-eached  a  conchision.  A  frog  emerges  from 
the  well,  and  before  it  suffers  her  to  draw  water,  obliges  her  to 
betroth  herself  to  the  monster,  under  penalty  of  being  toru  to 
pieces,  Tlie  lady  returns  safe;  but  at  midnight  the  frog-lover 
ap})ears  at  the  door  and  demands  entrance,  according  to  promise, 
to  the  great  consternation  of  tlie  lady  and  her  nurse  :^ 

"  'Open  the  door,  my  hiiiny,  my  hart, 
Open  tho  door,  mine  ain  wee  thin;?, 
Ari'l  mind  the  words  that  you  and  1  spak 
DowTi  in  the  meadow,  at  tho  woll-sjjring.' 

"  The  frog  is  admitted,  and  addresses  her — 

"  'Take  me  np  on  your  knee,  my  dearie, 
Take  me  up  on  your  knee,  my  dearie. 
And  mind  the  words  that  you  and  I  spak 
At  tlie  cauld  well  sae  wearie.' 

"The  frog  is  finally  disenchanted,  and  appears  as  a  prince  in  his 
original  form." 

The  story  of  "The  Paddo,"  in  Dr.  Robert  Chambers's  Popular 
Jlltymcx  of  Scolmnd,  p.  87,  last  edition,  is  almost  identical ;  and  Mr. 
Bnchan's  story  is  also  essentially  the  same,  but  terminates  differently. 
His  prose  explanation  is  to  the  following  effect: — Shortly  after 
the  maid's  return,  the  genius  appeared  "at  the  door,  singing  the 
first  four  lines  of  the  song,  and  was  admitted.  In  the  second  four 
lines  he  craves,  as  his  due,  tlie  castock  or  stem, — having  liad  coleworts 
for  their  sujiper,  a  dish  common  to  the  peasantry  of  Scotland.  In 
the  third  four  lines,  he  asks  his  brosc  (oatmeal,  and  the  decoction  of 
the  coleworts  stirred  together).  In  the  fourth  four  lines,  he  requests 
the  kail ;  and  in  the  fifth  four  lines,  he  petitions  the  maid  to  lay  him 
down  in  a  bed,  jputtiiig  her  in  mind  at  the  same  time  of  the  favour  ho 
had  done  her  at  the  'well  Fae  wcaric.'  The  old  woman,  who  cio 
now  had  been  a  silent  spectator  to  all  that  was  passing,  got  enraged, 
and  commanded  her  daughter  to  throw  him  out  of  the  house — which 
wa.<«  instantly  done.  Tlic  sixth  and  last  four  lines  conclude  the  jiiece 
with  his  prayers  or  malison  for  her  woe,  and  an  opportunity  of  having 
her  again  in  liis  power  at  the  'well  sae  weary.'  " 

1     On,  open  llic  door,  my  lioiicy,  my  heart, 
()Ii,  open  tlie  door,  my  ain  kind  dearie; 
For  dinna  ye  mind  upon  the  time 

\\c  met  in  the  wood  at  the  ■well  sac  wearie? 
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2  Oil,  gi'e  mo  my  castock,  my  dow,  my  flow, 

Oh,  gi'e  mcmy  castock,  my  airi  kind  dearie; 
For  dinna  ye  nund  upon  the  time 

We  met  in  tlie  wood  at  the  well  sae  wearic? 

3  Oh,  gi'e  me  my  brose,  my  dow,  my  dow, 

Oh,  gi'e  me  my  brose,  my  ain  kind  dearie; 
For  dinna  ye  mind  upon  the  time 
We  met  in  the  wood  at  the  well  sae  wearie? 

4  Oh,  gi'e  me  my  kail,  my  dow,  my  dow, 

Oh,  gi'e  me  my  kail,  mj'-  ain  kind  dearie  ; 
For  dinna  ye  mind  upon  the  time 

We  met  in  the  wood  at  the  well  sac  wearie? 

6     Oh,  lay  me  down,  my  dow,  my  dow, 

Oh,  lay  me  down,  my  ain  kind  dearie; 
For  dinna  ye  mind  upon  the  time 
We  met  in  the  wood  at  the  well  sae  wearie? 

6     Oh,  woe  to  you  now,  my  dow,  my  dow, 

Oh,  woe  to  you  now,  my  fause,  fause  dearie; 
And  oh  ibr  the  time  I  had  you  again, 
Plunging  the  dubs  at  the  well  sae  wearie. 


TAMLANE. 

"  The  foUoAving  ballad,  still  populra-  in  Ettrick  Forest,  where  the 
scene  is  laid,  is  certainly  of  much  greater  antiqm'ty  than  its  phrase- 


seems  to  have  been  acconimodated  to  a  particular  dance, — for  the 
dance  of  'Thorn  of  Lynn,'  another  variation  of  '  Thonialin,'  likewise 
occurs  in  the  same  performance.  Like  every  popular  subject,  it 
seems  to  have  been  frequently  parodied;  and  a  burlesque  ballad, 
beginning, 

'Tom  o'  tfco  Linn  was  a  Scotsman  born,' 

is  still  Avell  known. 

"In  a  medley,  contained  in  a  curious  and  ancient  MS.  cantus,  penes 
J.  G.  Dalyell,  Esq.,  there  is  an  allusion  to  our  ballad:— 

'Sing  young  Tliomlin,  bo  meiTy,  bo  mcny,  and  twice  so  merry.' 

"In  Herd's  Scoilhh  Souf/.i,  vol.  i.,  p.  150,  a  ])art  of  the  original  talo 
was  publi.shed,  under  the  title  of  'Kerton  Ha', '—a  corruption  of 
Carterhaucih. 
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"Id  Jolinstou's  Musical  Museum,  vol.  v.,  p.  423,  a,  more  complete 
copy  occurs,  under  the  title  of  '  Tam  Liiin,'  wbich,  with  sonie 
alterations,  was  reprinted  in  the  Tales  of  Wonder,  No.  58." — Scott's 
Minstrelsy,  voL  ii.,  p.  331. 

Sii"  Walter  Scott 's  edition  was  ' '  prepared  from  a  collation  of  tho 
printed  copies  \nih.  a  very  accurate  one  in  Glenriddell's  MSS.,  and 
with  several  recitals  from  tradition,"  but  contains  some  stanzas 
"supplied  by  some  ingenious  gentleman  residing  near  Langholm, 
[which]  are  clearly  suppositious,  and  ought  to  be  omitted." — Mother- 
well's Minstrelsy,  Introduction,  p.  Ixxii.,  note  31. 

Subsequent  to  thepublication  of  Scott's  Minstrelsy,  a  fragment,  under 
the  title  of  "Burd  EUen  and  Young  Tamlane,"  appeared  in  ilaid' 
ment's  North  Countrle  Garland,  p.  21,  as  "taken  down  from  the  recita- 
tion of  a  lady  who  had  heard  it  sung  in  childhood."  Complete  version.* 
are  also  given  in  Maidment's  Neiv  Booh  of  Old  Ballads,  p.  54,  as 
"  taken  down  from  the  recitation  of  an  old  woman  ; "  and  in  Scottish 
Traditional  Versions  of  Ancient  Ballads,  p.  11,  under  the  respectiva 
titles  of  "Tom  Lirm,"  and  "Tam-a-Line,  the  Eltin  Kuicht." 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  version  is  the  one  here  chiefly  followed ;  and  tho 
stanzas  referred  to  by  Mr.  Motherwell  are  returned,  but  placed 
within  brackets.  Regarding  the  stanzas  in  question,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
states : — "  The  editor  has  been  enabled  to  add  several  verses  of  beauty 
and  interest  to  this  edition  of  'Tamlane,'  in  consequence  of  a  copy, 
obtained  from  a  gentleman  residiug  near  Langholm,  which  is  said  to 
be  very  ancient,  though  the  diction  is  somewhat  of  a  modern  cast. 
The  manners  of  the  fairies  are  detailed  at  considerable  length,  and  in 
poetry  of  no  common  merit." 

"Carterhaush,"  continues  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "is  a  plain  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  in  Selkirkshire,  about  a 
mile  above  Selkirk,  and  two  miles  below  Newark  Castle,  a 
romantic  ruin,  which  overhangs  the  Yarrow,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  habitation  of  our  heroine's  father,  though  others 
place  his  residence  in  the  tower  of  OakAvood.  The  peasants 
point  out,  upon  the  plain,  those  electrical  rings  which  vulgar 
credulity  supijoses  to  lie  traces  of  the  fairy  revels.  Here,  they  say, 
were  placed  the  stands  of  milk  and  of  water  in  which  Tamlane  was 
dipped,  in  order  to  effect  the  disenchantment  [as  directed  in  stanza 
35];  and  upon  tliese  spots,  according  to  their  mode  of  expressing  them- 
selves, the  urass  will  never  grow.  Miles  Cross  (perhaps  a  corruption 
of  Mary's  (Jro.'^s),  where  fair  Janet  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  fairy 
train,  is  said  to  have  stood  near  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  seat  ii' 
Bow-hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  Carterhaugh.  In  no  part  of 
Scotland,  indccil,  has  the  belief  in  fairici  maintained  its  ground 
with  more  pertinacity  than  in  Selkirksliire.  Tho  most  scc])tical 
amf)n„'  tho  lower  ranks  only  venture  to  a.ssei  t  that  their  appearances 
and  mi.schicvouH  exploits  have  ceased,  or  at  least  become  infrequent, 
since  the  light  of  the  gospel  was  diffused  in  its  purity." 


1     "  On,  I  forbid  ye,  maidens  all, 

Tiiat  wear  gowd  on  your  liair, 

To  como  or  gae  by  Cartcrliaugli, 

For  young-  'J'ainlaije  is  there." 
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2     But  up  then  spake  her,  fair  Janet, 
The  fairest  of  her  kin  : 
"  I'll  come  and  gang  to  Carterliaiigh, 
And  ask  nac  leave  of  him." 

8     Then  slic  lias  kilted  her  green  kiitlc  * 
A  little  abunc  her  knee; 
And  she  has  braiik-d  her  yellow  hair 
A  little  aliunc  her  hree. 

4  And  to  the  wood  of  Carterhangli 

She  hied  her  forth  alane, 
To  pull  the  roses  frae  the  tree, 
In  spite  of  young  Taudane. 

5  She  hadna  pull'd  a  red,  red  rose, 

A  rose  but  barely  three, 
AVlien  up  and  starts  a  wee,  wee  man, 
At  Lady  Janet's  knee! 

•    6     Says — "  Whj-  pull  ye  the  rose,  Janet? 
What  gars  ye  break  the  tree? 
Or  wliy  come  ye  to  Carterlmugh 
Without  tlie  leave  of  me?" 

7  "  Oh,  I  will  pull  the  flowers,"  she  said, 

"Or  I  will  break  the  tree, 
And  come  and  gang  to  Carterhaugh, 
Nor  ask  nae  leave  of  thee." 

8  lie's  ta'en  her  by  the  milk-white  hand, 

Amang  the  leaves  sae  green; 
And  meiklo,  meikle  was  the  love 
That  fell  the  twa  between. 

9  He  's  ta'en  her  by  the  milk-white  hand, 

Amang  the  roses  red; 
And  they  ha'e  vow'd  a  solemn  vow 
Ilk  ither  for  to  wed. 

10     "  The  truth  ye'll  tell  to  mo,  Tamlanc, 
A  word  ye  maunna  leo; 
If  e'er  ye  was  in  baly  kirk, 
Or  sained  f  in  Christentie?" 

*  "Tiie  ladies  arc  always  reprcscnloil,  in  Dunl>ar'.s  poeiii.-:,  wiih  groon  inaiii].'>  atvl 
yellow  liair." — I'inliertou's  AiK-knl  i'<i-olis/i  /'oem.^from  t/u-  ilutikiihj  Mt^S.,  vol.  i.,  p.  I'l. 

f'SaineJ:"  b'cs^cd;  noihaUoucJ,  or  ni.'idc  lioly,  as  often  e.xiilained 
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11  "  The  truth  I'll  tell  to  thee,  Janet, 

A  Avord  I  v/inna  lee  ; 
I  was  ta'cii  to  the  Laly  kirk, 
And  sained  as  ■well  as  thee. 

12  "  Kandolph,  Earl  ^.lurray,  was  my  sire, 

Dunbar,  Earl  March,  is  thine; 
AVc  lov'd  when  v,-e  were  children  small, 
Which  yet  you  well  may  min'. 

13  "  "When  I  was  a  hoy  just  turn'd  of  nine, 

My  uncle  sent  for  mc. 
To  h\nit,  and  hawk,  and  ride  with  him, 
And  keep  him  companie. 

I'l     "  There  came  a  wind  out  of  the  north, 
A  sharp  wind  and  a  snell; 
A  dead  sleep  then  came  over  me, 
And  frae  my  horse  I  fell. 

15  "The  fairy  queen  she  keppit"^'  me. 

And  took  me  to  hcrsel'. 
And  ever  since,  in  j'on  green  hill, 
With  her  I'm  bound  to  dwell, 

16  ["  And  v,-e  that  live  in  fairyland, 

Kae  sickness  know  nor  pain; 
I  quit  rn}'  body  when  I  will, 
And  take  to  it  again. 

17  "  I  quit  my  body  v.dicn  I  please. 

Or  unto  it  repair ; 
Wo  can  inhabit  at  our  case 
In  either  earth  or  air. 

18  "Our  shapes  and  size  wc  can  convert 

To  oiliicr  large  or  small; 
An  old  nnt-shcll's  the  same  to  us 
As  irs  the  lofty  hall. 

19  "  V\''c  sleep  in  rosebuds  soft  and  sweet. 

We  revel  in  the  stream, 
We  wanton  lightly  on  the  v.ind, 
Or  glide  on  a  sunbeam. 

20  "  And  all  our  wants  are  well  supplied 

From  every  rich  man's  store, 
Who  thankless  sins  the  gifts  he  getR,f 
And  vainly  grasps  for  more.] 

*  "  Kppi'it:'  c.iii;;lit. 

t  To  "§in"  our  gifts  and  morcicB,  nieann,  ungratefully  tu  liylil  llieui  in  li^.lil  cstcoui. 
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21  "  And  it  is  sic  a  bonnie  place, 

And  I  like  it  sao  well, 
That  I  wou'd  never  tire,  Janet, 
In  fairyland  to  dwell. 

22  "  But  aye,  at  ilka  seven  years, 

They  pay  the  teind  to  hell; 
And  I'm  sae  fat  and  fair  of  flesh, 
I  fear  'twill  be  niysel'! 

23  "  This  night  is  Hallow-e'en,  Janet, 

The  morn  is  Ilallow-day, 
And  if  ye  dare  your  true  love  win, 
Ye  ha'c  nae  time  to  stay. 

24  "The  night  it  is  good  ITallow-e'en, 

When  fairy  folk  will  ride; 
And  she  fli.it  wou'd  her  true  love  win, 
At  JIi]?o  Ci'oss  slio  maun  bi(l<.'. 

25  "  And  ye  maun  gae  to  tlie  Miles  Cross, 

Between  twelve  hours  and  one, 
Take  haly  water  in  your  hand. 
And  cast  a  compass  roun'." 

26  "  And  how  shall  I  thee  ken,  Tanilaue  ? 

And  how  shall  I  thee  knaw, 
Aniang  sae  many  fairy  folk, 
The  like  I  never  saw?  " 

27  "  The  first  company  that  passes  by, 

btand  still,  and  let  them  gae; 
The  neist  conipany  that  passes  by. 
Stand  still,  and  do  right  sae. 

28  ''  The  third  company  that  passes  by, 

All  clad  iu  robes  of  green, 

It  is  the  liead  ane  of  them  all. 

For  in  it  rides  the  queen. 

29  "  I'll  there  ride  on  the  milk-white  steed, 

With  a  gold  star  in  my  crown; 
Because  1  was  a  christen'd  knight. 
They  gi'e  me  that  renown. 

30  "  First  let  pass  the  black,  Janet, 

And  syne  let  ])ass  the  brown  ; 
But  grip  ye  to  the  milk-white  steed, 
And  {luU  the  rider  down. 
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31  "  My  right  hand  will  be  gloved,  Janet, 

My  left  hand  -will  be  bare; 
And  these  the  tokens  I  gi'e  thee, 
If  ye  wou'd  win  me  there. 

32  ''  They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

An  adder  and  a  snake ; 
But  baud  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass, 
If  ye  wou'd  be  my  maik.^"' 

33  "  They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

An  adder  and  an  aske ;  "j" 
They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 
A  bale  J  that  burns  fast. 

34  "They'll  turn  me  in  your  arm-.,  Janet, 

A  red-hot  gad  of  airn  ;  § 
But  haud  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass. 
For  I'll  do  you  no  harm. 

35  '■  First  dip  me  in  a  stand  of  milk. 

And  then  in  a  stand  of  water; 
But  haud  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass, — 
I'll  be  your  bairn's  father. 

36  "And  next,  they'll  shape  me  in  your  arms 

A  tod,  but  and  an  eel ; 
But  haud  me  fast,  nor  let  me  gang, 
As  3-ou  do  love  me  weel, 

37  "  They'll  shape  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  clove,  but  and  a  swau; 
And  last  they'll  shape  me  in  your  arms 
A  mother-naked  man. 

38  "  Cast  your  green  mantle  over  me, 

I'll  be  mysel'  again  ; 
Cast  your  green  mantle  over  me, 
And  eae  I  will  be  wan." 

39  Gloomy,  gloomy  was  the  night, 

And  eerie  jj  was  the  way, 
As  fair  Janet,  in  her  green  mantle, 
To  Miles  Cross  she  did  gae. 

•  "Maik:"  hwcetlicart,  wifo.  5  "Gad  of  aim:  "  bar  of  iron. 

t  "AhUo:"  nowt.  II  "Eerio:"  produciug  supcrstitlouR 

t  "Bale:- fagot  «l^ead. 
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40  [The  licaveiis  were  black,  the  night  was  dark, 

And  dreary  was  the  place  ; 
But  Janet  stood  with  eager  wish, 
Her  lover  to  embrace. 

41  I'etwixt  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one, 

A  nortli  wind  tore  tlie  bent; 
And  straight  slic  lieard  strange  elritcli  sound  =i, 
t^pon  that  v.-ii;d  wliich  went. 

i2     About  the  dead  hour  of  the  night, 
She  heard  the  bridles  ring; 
And  Janet  was  as  glad  of  that 
As  any  earthly  thing. 

43  Tlicir  oaten  pipes  blew  wondrous  shrill, 

The  hemlock  small  blew  clear, 
And  louder  notes  from  hemlock  largo 

And  bog-reed  struck  the  ear ; 
But  solemn  sounds  or  sober  thoughts 

The  fairies  cannot  bear. 

44  Tl'.ey  sing,  inspired  with  love  and  joy, 

Like  skylarks  in  the  air; 
Of  solid  sense,  or  thought  that 's  grave, 
You'll  find  no  traces  there. 

45  Fair  Janet  stood,  with  mind  nmnovod, 

The  dreary  heatli  upon; 
And  louder,  louder  waxVl  the  sound, 
As  tlicy  came  riding  on. 

4G     V\^ill  of  the  "Wisp  before  them  went, 
Sent  forth  a  twinkling  light ; 
And  soon  she  saw  the  fairy  bands 
All  riding  in  her  sight.] 

47  AVith  haly  water  in  her  hand, 

She  cast  a  compass  round, 
As  she  bojicld  tlie  fairy  band 
Come  riding  o'er  the  mound. 

48  And  first  gaed  by  the  black,  black  steed, 

And  then  gaod  by  tlie  brown; 
But  fast  she  gripp'cl  the  milk-wliite  steed. 
And  pull'd  tlie  rider  down. 

40     Sl:^  ])uird  him  frae  the  milk-v.-jiitc  steed, 
And  let  the  bridle  fall ; 
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All',!  lip  tliore  raise  an  elritch-  ciy, — 
'•  lie's  won  aniantj  us  all!" 

50  Tliey  sliapeilliim  in  fair  Janet's  anna 

An  aske,  but  and  an  adder; 
She  held  him  fast  in  every  shape, 
To  be  her  bairn's  father. 

51  They  shaped  him  in  her  arms  at  last 

A  mother-naked  man  ; 
She  euistf  her  mantle  over  him, 
And  sae  her  true  love  wan. 

52  Up  then  spake  the  fairy  queen, 

Out  of  a  bush  of  broom, — 
"  She  that  has  borrow'd  young  Tamluno 
lias  got  a  stately  groom  !" 

5.3     Up  then  spake  the  fairy  rpieen, 
Out  of  a  bush  of  rye, — 
"  She's  ta'eu  away  the  bonniest  knight 
In  all  my  companie! 

04     "  But  had  I  kenn'd,  Tumlane,"  she  says, 
"  A  lady  -vvoii'd  boi'row  thee, 
I  wou'd  ha'c  ta'en  out  thy  twa  gray  eeu, 
Put  in  twa  een  of  tree  ! 

55     "Had  I  but  kenn'd,  Tamlane,"  she  says, 
"  Before  ye  came  frae  hame, 
I  vou'd  ta'eu  out  your  heart  of  llesh, 
Put  in  a  heart  of  stano! 

50     "  Had  I  but  had  the  wit  yestreen 
Tiiat  I  ):a'e  coft  J  this  day, 
I'd  paid  my  kane§  seven  times  to  hell, 
Ere  you'd  been  won  away  1" 


THE  WEE,  WEE  MAN. 

Four  versions  f.i  this  ballad,  dKferinc;  only  slinhtly  from  each 
other,  liave  appeiired  in  tlic  iindor-narncd  works:  in  the  three  fir.'it, 
under  the  above  title,  and  iu  the  last,  under  the  title  of  "The  Little 
Man":- 

I.  Uevd'a  Scodkh  Sonr/.t,  &c. ,  vol.  i.,  p.  95, 
II.  Caw^B  Poetical  Museum,  p.  348. 

•  Unearthly.  J  "Coft:"  bought. 

t  Ibrew.  {  "  Kane :"  paj uiont  to  rcudal  eupci  lors. 
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III.  Jklotlierwell's  Minstrels;/,  p.  343. 

IV.  Biicliau's  Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  i.,  p.  2G3. 

Herd's  version  is  p;iven  in  Johnson's  Museum,  vol.  iv.,  p.  3S2, 
accompanied  ^\^tll  the  old  melody  to  which  ifc  was  sung.  Bot'i 
words  and  nnisic  ^^crc  copied  by  Eitson  in  his  Scottish  Sonr/s,  vol.  ii., 
p.  139;  tindin  his  Jfistoi'icalJiJssa;/  on  Scottish  Song,  p.  Ixxxii.  (prciixed 
to  the  same  work),  he  refers  to  this  piece  in  these  terms: — '"Jlierc 
is  one  song,  or  rather  fragment  of  one,  which  seems  to  meiit 
jiarticular  attention,  from  a  singular  evidence  of  its  origin  and 
antiquity.  It  is  inserted  in  the  present  collection  under  the  title  vi 
'  The  Wee,  Wee  Man,'  and  begins, — 

'As  I  was  walking  all  alone.' 

"The  original  of  this  song  is  extant  in  a  Scottish  or  Korthumbriau 
poem  of  Edwai'd  tlic  First  or  Second's  time,  preserved  in  the  Brifcisli 
ISluseum,  aud  intended  to  be  one  day  given  to  tlie  public.  The  two 
pieces  will  be  found  to  afford  a  curious  proof  how  poetry  is  preserved 
for  a  succession  of  ages  by  mere  tradition ;  for  thougli  the  imagery  or 
description  is  nearly  the  same,  the  words  are  altogether  different ; 
nor,  had  the  Cantcrhury  Tales  of  Chaucer  been  preserved  to  the 
present  time  in  the  same  manner,  would  there  have  remained  on  j 
single  word  -which  had  fallen  from  the  pen  of  that  venerable  bard; 
they  would  have  been  as  completely,  though  not  quite  so  elegantly, 
modernized  as  they  are  by  Dryden  and  Pope." 

This  passage  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to,  or  forgotten  by. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  he  published  the  fii'st  edition  of  his  Minstrelsjj ; 
as,  in  subsequent  editions,  he  explains,  in  his  introduction  to 
"Tamlane,"  that  "in  one  recital  only  the  well-known  fragment 
of  '  The  Wee,  Wee  Man '  was  introduced  in  the  same  measure  with 
the  rest  of  the  poem.  It  was  retained  in  the  first  edition,  but  is  now 
omitted,  as  the  editor  has  been  favoured,  l)y  the  learned  Mr.  llitson 
with  a  copy  of  the  original  jjoem  of  which  it  is  a  detached  fragment.' 
'J"he  poem  here  referrecT  to  by  Mr.  Ritson  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  follows 
"The  Wee,  Wee  Man." 

1  As  I  was  walking  all  alane," 

Betv.-een  a  water  and  a  wa', 
There  I  espy'd  a  wee,  wee  man, — 
He  was  the  least  that  e'er  I  saw. 

2  His  legs  w^ere  scarce  a  shathmont's''  length,o 

And  small  and  nimble  was  his  thie  ;  ** 
Bet\veen  his  een  there  was  a  span  ; 
Between  his  shoulders  there  were  three." 

"  "  As  I  gacd  out  to  tak'  the  air, 

Between  Midmar  and  bonnie  Craigha'." — Bnchan 

*  "Shathmont,"  in  old  Scottish,  means  the  flst  closed,  with  the  thumb  oxtendetl, 
and  may  be  considered  a  measure  of  about  six  inches;  Anglo-Saxon,  "Scroftmund." 

•^  "His  legs  were  but  a  finger  lang." — Buchan, 
d  Caw's  Poetical  ilvsmm,  as  in  text. 

"And  [or  both*]  tliick  and  nimble  was  his  knee."— Buchan  and  Motherwell.* 

"And  thick  and  thimber  was  his  thighs." — Herd. 

*  "Between his  shoulders  [there  were*]  ells  thi-ee."— Buchan  and  Motherwell* 
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3  He  puird*  up  a  meikle  stane,* 

And  flang  't  as  ffiv  as  I  cou'd  see; 
Though  I  had  been  as  Wallace  wight, 
I  conldna  liftcn't  to  my  knee. 

4  "  Oh,  wee,  wee  man,  but  ye  be  strane:! 

Oh,  tell  me  where  th.y  dwelling  be?" 
"  I  dwell  down  at  yon  bonnie  bow'r ;  " 
'  'h,  v,-ill  you  go  Avith  me  and  sec?  " '' 

5  Oil  we  lap,  and  awa  we  rade. 

Till  v.-e  came  to  yon  bonnie  green; 
We  lighted  down  to  bait  our  steed,* 
And  out  there  came  a  lady  sheen.'' 

C     With  four-and-twenty  at  her  back, 

All  comely  clad  in  glistering  green  ;  ■'' 
Though  tliere  the  king  of  Scots  had  stood,'* 
The  warst  might  wcel  ha'e  been  his  queen. 

7     On  we  lap,  and  awa  we  rade, ' 

Till  we  came  to  a  bonnie  hall; 

The  roof  was  of  tlie  beaten  gowd,-' 

The  floor  was  of  the  crystal  all. 

"  "  Took."— Herd.     "Has  ta'cn."— Caw's  Poetical  Museum. 
fc  "  This  wee,  wee  man  pnll'd  up  a  Btane." — ^Motherwell. 

"He  lifted  a  stane  sax  feet  in  hoiglit, 
Ho  lifted  it  up  till  his  light  knee; 
And  fifty  yards  and  niair,  I'm  sure, 
I  wyto  he  made  the  Btane  to  flee." — Buchan. 

'  "My  dwelling 's  down  at  yon  bonnie  bow'r."— Herd. 
•I  "Fair  lady,  will  ye  go  and  see  ? "—Motherwell. 

*  "HorHC." — Herd. 
/  "Finn."— Herd. 

If  Text  from  Caw's  Poetical  Museum. 

"And  they  were  a'  clad  out  in  gi-cen."— Herd. 

*  "Tliough  the  kliif;  of  Scotland  had  hcen  there, 

The  warst  o'  tncm  might  hu'o  been  his  querm." — Herd. 

Blr.  Buchan's  version  omits  stan»is  5  andG. 
(  "()n  syne  we  paHs  witli  wondering  choir."— Caw's  Poetica!  Miueum. 

/  "The  rafieiH  were  o'  the  beaten  gold. 

And  silver  wire  were  the  koburs  alL"— Motherwell. 

"  Sac  on  we  lap,  and  awa  wo  rade. 
Till  wo  cnnio  to  yon  little  ha'; 
11)0  ki]ii)loB  were  o'  iho  i^iuU-  red  KOwd, 
'The  rcof  was  o'  tlio  proHoyla'." — Uuchao. 
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Wl  cii  wo  caino  thi-i;',  witli  wct\  wc''  kuii^liU, 
NVcre  ladies  daiiciiii;-,  jiuip  and  kiuu'; 

But  in  tlio  twinkliujj,'  of  an  cV, 
Jly  wee,  wee  man  was  clean  awa. 


AS  I  WENT  ON  AE  MONDAY,  f 

"  In  the  manuscript  from  which  these  verses  are  taken,  they  form 
the  preface  to  a  long  strain  of  incom[)rehensiblc  prophecies  of  t!iu 
yaiue  description  as  those  which  are  aijjiended  to  '  Tliomas  of 
Ersykloune.'  Wliether  the  two  portions  belong  together  or  not, 
the  lirst  alone  requires  to  be  cited  here  for  the  purpose  of  coui- 
pai'isoa  with  'The  Wee,  Wee  Man.'  The  whole  piece  has  beeu  twice 
printed  ;  lirst  by  Finlay,  in  his  Scotiish  Ballads  (vol.  ii.,  p.  103),  and 
afterwards  by  a  i)er3on  v.'ho  was  not  aware  tliat  he  had  beeu 
anticinated,  in  the  ItelroV'pectice  lleview,  second  series,  vol.  ii. ,  \^. 
32G. 

"  r>oth  texts  are  ia  places  nearly  unintelligible,  and  are  evidently 
full  of  errors,  part  of  which  we  nuist  ascribe  to  the  incoiupetencj-  of 
the  editoi's.  Einlay's  is  on  the  whole  tlie  best ;  but  it  has  I'eceived  a 
few  corrections  from  the  other,  and  one  or  two  conjectural  emenda- 
tions."— Professor  Child,  EiKjliah  and  Scottish  Ballads,  vol.  i.,  p.  27.''. 

In  order  to  facilitate  "comparison"  with  "The  Wee,  Wee  Man," 
the  poem,  as  given  by  Professor  Child,  has  been  here  somewhat 
ir.odernized,  chielly  in  the  oithography. 

The  exjdanatory  notes  are  mostly  given  from  Professor  Child's 
Glossary  to  Ewjlisk  and  Scottish  Ballads,  vol.  i. 

1     As  I  went  on  ae  Monday 

Between  Wyl tendon  and  Wall, 
The  aiie  after  braid  wa^^, 

A  little  man  I  met  v/ithall, 
The  least  that  ever  I,  sooth  to  say, 

Either  [saw]  in  bow'r  or  in  hall; 
His  robe  was  neither  green  nor  gray, 

But  all  it  was  of  rich  pall.;}: 

•  "  When  we  camo  to  the  stair  foot." — Iloril. 

"Tliero  were  piper.s  playins;  in  every  noulc, 
And  ladies  dancing  jim|)  and  sma'; 
An  I  aye  tlio  owreword  o'  tlieir  tune 

Was — '  Oar  wee,  wee  man  has  been  lang  awa.' " — Jlothe:  \vc!l. 

Mr.  Euchan's  version  concludes  thus:— 

"Out  gat  the  liglitn,  on  cam'  the  mist, 
Ladies  nor  uiaunie  mail-  oou'd  see; 
I  tiim'd  ai)Out  and  gae  a  loolc 
Just  at  the  foot  o'  I'enacluo." 

+  The  title,  as  given  by  Professor  Child,  from  the  first  line  of  his  text,  is,  " Als  y 
yod  on  ay  Mouuday." 

t  "Pall:"  rich  cloth. 
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2  On  me  he  call'd,  and  bade  me  bide; 

"Well  still  I  stood  a  little  sjiace; 
Frae  Lancaster  the  park  side 

On  he  came,  well  fair  his  pace. 
He  hailed  nie  with  meikle  pride; 

I  had  well  meikle  ferity"  what  he  was; 
I  said, — "  Well  might  the  ''  betide, 

That  little  man  with  large  face." 

3  I  beheld  that  little  man 

By  the  street  as  we  gon  gae;  * 
Ilis  beard  was  long  a  large  span, 

And  gilded  as  tlie  feather  of  pae;'* 
His  head  was  white  as  any  swan. 

His  eyes  was  great  and  gray  also; 
Brows  lang,  wxdl  I  the  *  'gan 

Mark  it  to  live  inches  and  mae.* 

4:     Arms  short,  for  sooth  I  say, 

A  Fpan  seem'd  them  to  be; 
Hands  braid  witiiouten  nay. 

And  fingers  lang,  he  shewed  me. 
A  stane  he  took  up  where  it  lay. 

And  castit  forth  that  I  mighl  see; 
A  merk-shot  of  large  way 

Before  me  strides  he  castit  three. 

6    Well  still  I  stood  as  did  the  stane, 

To  look  him  on  though  me  not  laug; 
His  robe  was  all  gold  begane,-'' 

Well  craftlikc  made  I  understand; 
Buttons  azure  every  ane 

Frae  his  elbow  unto  his  liand; 
Earth-like  man  was  he  nane. 

That  in  my  heart  I  understand. 

C     Till  him  I  said  full  soon  on-ane,  ^ 

For  furthcrmair  I  wou'd  him  fraine, '* 

"  Gladly  wou'd  I  wit'  thy  name. 
And  I  wist  wat  me  moutiie  gaine;-' 

Thou  art  so  little  of  llesh  and  bane, 
And  so  meikle  of  might  and  main, 

•  "Fcrly :  "  woutlor.  0  "  On-ano: "  anon. 

*  "Tho:  "  thee  0,-  they.  ,.  »F..^i,ic:"  quontlon. 
'  '■•-•on  gao:  "  wont  along.  ,     ,„.    „, 
-Pao:"  peacock.  '^^'^=    '"^«^^- 

'  '•Mae;"morp.  •*  Thin  lino,  ji'c  "wist,"  moans  Un^^'w; 

f  I.  u„„„„«."  i,„  i_  1,  A  "wat,"  nHuully  Unow,  but  Imra  aima- 

/    Begaao:    bedecked.  remly  what;  ••uiuuilie: "  mlgbu 
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Where  vones"  thou,  little  man,  at  hame? 
Wit  of  thee  I  wou'd  full  fain." 

''  Thouc-h  I  bo  little  and  litli,* 

Am  I  not  withouten  wane; " 
Fairly  questioned  tliou  w/iat  I  hith,"^ 

That "  thou  s/talt  not  wit  my  name; 
My  wonige  stede-''full  well  is  dyght,  ■' 

Now  soon  thou  s/ialt  see  at  hame." 
Till  him  I  said,—"  For  God's  might, 

Let  me  forth  mine  errand  gane." 

"Thee  thar''not  of  thine  errand  let,* 

Tliough  thou  come  a  stonde''  \y\th  in;;, 
Further  s7«alt  thou  not  be  set. 

Be  miles  twa  neither  be  three." 
No  langer  durst  I  for  him  let, 

But  forth  I  funded '-  with  that  free ; ' 
Stinted™  us  brook  nor  beck;" 

Fprlich°me  though  how  so  might  bj. 

He  v.-eat  forth  as  I  you  say, 

In  at  a  gate,  I  understand; 
In  till  a  gate  withouten  nay; 

It  to  see  though  me  not  lang. 
The  bankers''  on  the  binkes  «  lay^ 

And  fair  lords  set  I  found; 
In  ilka  hiru  ''  I  heard  a  lay, 

And  ladies  soth«  melody  s'lng. 


TAMMIE  DOODLE. 

The  following  lively  little  nursery  piece  is  here  set  down  aom  re- 
el titi  on  : — 

1     Ta:\imik  Doodle  was  a  cantie  duel, 
Fu'  cantie  and  fu'  crouse; 
The  fairies  liked  him  unco  weel, 
And  built  him  a  wee  house. 

""Vones:"  wouos,  (IwoUest.  &  "Funded:"  went. 

6  "Lith:"  Miiiple,  limber.  I  "Free:  "  foy— lord  or  faii7. 

«  "Wane:"  dwelling.  »»" Stinted:"  Btopiiod. 

<i  "Ilith:"  named.  "  "Beck:"  stream. 

*  "That:"  yet  "  "Ferlich:"  wondered. 

/  "  Wonige  stedc : "  dwelling-plafn.  P  "Banlters:"  covers. 

3  "Dyght:"  decked,  adorned.  i  "Binkes:"  bencheH. 

h  "Thar:"  it  needs.  »"  "Ilirn:"  corner. 

i  "Let:"  hinder.  •  "Soth:"  soothing,  sweet 

/  "Astonde:"  astonished. 
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2  Aii'l  -when  the  house  was  all  bnilt  up, 

And  linish'd  but  the  door, 
A  fairy  it  came  skippin'  in, 
And  danced  upon  tlie  floor. 

3  The  fairy  it  whirl'd  up  and  down, 

It  ]  cup  it  and  it  flang ; 
It  friskit  and  it  whiskit  roun', 
And  croon'd  a  fairy  sang. 

4  At  length  it  v.-liistled  loud  and  shrill, 

And  in  came  all  the  gang, 
Till  puir  little  Tanimie  Doodle 
Was  maist  smother'd  in  the  thrang. 


HYNDE  ETIN. 


Mr.  Kinloch  printed  a  fragment  of  this  ballad,  under  the  above 
title,  in  his  Ancient  Scottish  Ballads,  p.  225. 

^Ir.  Buchan  next  communicated  a  considerably  different  version, 
under  the  title  of  "Young  Hastings  the  Groom,"  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Motherwell,  by  whom  it  was  given  in  Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  p.  287.  It  was  afterwards  included  by  Mr.  Buchan  in  his 
Ancient  Ballads  and  Sonrjs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  67. 

Another  and  more  complete  version,  under  the  title  of  "Young 
Akin,"  appears  in  Mr.  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs,  vol.  i., 
p.  6. 

The  present  version  has  been  diligently  collated  from  all  three,  and 
has,  as  usual  under  such  process,  received  what  are  considered  some 
necessary  alterations. 

The  six  opening,  two  intermediate,  and  three  concluding,  stanzas  of 
"Young  Hastings,"  as  they  differ  greatly  from  the  present  version,  arc 
given  next  in  order. 

Mr.  Kinloch's  version  of  "  ITjmde  Etin"  is  prefaced  by  the  following 
remarks:— "A  sanguine  antifjuary  might,  perhaps,  with  some  proba- 
bility, discover  in  this  ballad  a  fragment  of  the  talc  or  romance  of '  The 
Rcyde  Eyttyn  vitht  the  Thrc  Hcydis,'  mentioned  in  The  Complaynl 
of  Scotland.  Dr.  Leydcn,  in  his  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  that 
work,  p.  235,  speaking  of  .such  romances,  remarks,  that  they  are  eitlier 
lost  or  only  exist  as  pojailar  tales.  The  'Ked  Etiu'  is  still  a  popular 
character  in  Scotland  ;  and,  according  to  the  vulgar  etymology  of  his 
name,  is  always  represented  as  an  insatiable  gormandizer  on  red  or 
raw  flesh,  and  exclaiming,  as  in  the  story  of  Jack  and  the  Bean 
Stalk,— 

'  Snoulc  hnit,  snouk  bon, 
I  Bnd  tho  KmoU  of  earthly  men.' 

"  In  thi.s  ballad,  however,  he  bears  a  more  courteous  name  and 
character,  and  seems  to  have  lost  his  '  thrc  Juydis,'  and  his  appetite 
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for  'qiiyk  men;'  although  his  gormaudizing  qualities  are  proverbial 
in  Mearnshirc,  -where  the  phrase,  '  Eoariug  like  a  Red  Etin,'  is  applied 
to  any  one  who  is  olaniorous  for  his  victuals." 

Dr.  Leydcn  observes,  that  "the  idea  of  the  giants  who  devoured 
quick  men  is  ])robably  derived  from  the  Cyclops,  as  they  are  generally 
placed  in  Etalaiul "  [Etualaud?].  The  name  Uf in,  however,  appears 
rather  to  be  derived  immediately  from  the  Danish  lette,  which  means 
giant. 

The  above  de3crii)tion  answers  better  the  "foul  thief"  of  "Young 
B.oiiM,"  anti',  p.  149,  stanza  29,  and  the  "  Gyant "  or  "Soldan"  of 
"Sir  Cawline,"  ante,  p.  157,  than  it  docs  the  hero  of  the  following 
ballad. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Eobert  Chambers's  Popular  lihymes 
of  Scotland  (p.  89,  last  edition)  contains,  under  the  same  title  as  this 
ballad,  a  traditionary  story  intcr.spersed  with  snatches  of  rhyme. 
It,  however,  diffei's  from  this  in  incident,  in  which,  as  well  as  in 
structure,  it  closely  resembles  the  succeeding  "interesting  relic  of 
ancient  Scottish  song,  entitled,  '  Child  Rowland  and  Fair  Burd 
Helen,'  a  legend  still  cun-ent  in  the  nursery,"  says  INIotherwell,  Min- 
strdsy,  Introduction,  p.  xc. 

1  May  Margaret  stood  within  her  bow'r, 

Combing  her  yellow  hair; 
She  heard  a  note  in  Elmond  wood, 
And  wish'd  that  she  was  there. 

2  May  Margaret  sat  in  her  bow'r  door, 

Sewing  her  silken  seam; 
She  lieard  a  note  in  Elmond  wood, 
Amang  the  leaves  sae  green. 

8     She  let  the  scam  fall  frae  her  side. 
The  needle  to  her  tae; 
And  she  's  awa  to  Elmond  wood 
As  fast  as  she  con'd  gae. 

4  She  hadna  pull'd  a  nut,  a  nut, 

A  nut  but  barely  ane, 
Till  up  started  the  Ilynde  Etin, 
Says — "  Lady,  let  alane  ! 

5  "  Oh,  why  pull  ye  the  nut,  the  nut, 

Or  why  break  ye  the  tree? 
For  I  am  forester  of  this  wood — 
Ye  shou'd  speir  leave  of  me." 

6  Yet  aj'o  she  pull'd  the  ither  Ijerry, 

Ne'er  thinking  of  the  skaith, 
And  said — "To  wrang  ye,  llynde  Etin, 
I  wou'd  be  unco  laitli. 
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7  "  But  Elmoud  wood  it  is  my  aiii; 

Jly  father  gave  it  me, 
To  sport  and  play  when  I  thought  lang; 
I'll  speir  nae  leave  of  thee." 

8  He 's  ta'en  her  by  the  j'ellow  locks, 

And  tied  her  till  a  tree, 
And  said — "  For  slighting  my  commands, 
My  sair  wcid  ye  shall  dree."  * 

9  Then  pnll'd  a  tree  out  of  the  wood, 

The  biggest  that  was  there. 
And  houk'd  a  cave  mouie  fathoms  deep, 
And  put  May  Margaret  there. 

10  "  Now  rest  ye  there,  ye  saucy  May  1 

My  woods  are  free  for  thee; 
And  if  I  take  ye  to  mysel', 
The  better  ye'll  like  me ! " 

11  Nac  rest,  nae  rest  May  Margaret  took, 

Sleep  got  she  never  nane; 
Her  back  lay  on  the  cauld,  cauld  floor. 
Her  head  upon  a  stane. 

12  '■  Uh,  take  me  out,"  May  Margaret  cried; 

'■  Oh,  take  me  hame  to  thee; 
And  I  shall  be  your  boundcn  page, 
Until  the  day  I  dee." 

13  He  took  her  out  of  the  dungeon  deep, 

And  awa  with  him  she's  gane; 
But  sad  was  the  day  a  king's  daughter 
Was  by  Hynde  Etin  ta'en. 

14  Oil,  they  ha'e  lived  in  Elmond  wood 

For  nine  lang  years  and  ane, 
Till  seven  prcttie  sons  to  Hynde  I'iin 
May  Margaret  has  brocht  hame. 

15  F'Ut  these  Reveu  bairns,  sae  fair  and  line, 

Tliey  got  nae  christening; 
And  she  was  ne'er  within  kirk  door, 
Nor  e'er  got  gudc  kirking. 

10     Tlicn  it  fell  ancc  upon  a  day, 
Hynde  I'^tin  's  hunting  ganc  ; 
And  the  eldest  of  his  seven  sons 
Alaiig  with  him  has  ta'en. 

•  My  grievouB  and  furiouB  rage  ye  shtill  cnduro,  or  suffer. 
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17  Ami  as  they  hameward  bent  tlioir  way, 

And  slowly  on  did  walk, 
The  boy's  heart  being  sonicwliat  wae, 
He  thus  began  to  talk  : 

18  "  A  question  I  wouxl  ask,  fatlier, 

If  ye  wou'dna  angry  be?  " 
"  Ask  on,  ask  ou,  my  bonnie  boy, 
Ask  what  yc  will  at  rnc." 

19  "  I  see  my  mother's  cheeks  oft  wet, 

Alas!  they  are  seldom  dry;  " 
"  Nae  wonder,  nae  wonder,  my  bonuie  boy, 
Tiiough  she  shou'd  oft-times  cry. 

20  "  Your  mother  was  a  king's  daughter. 

Sprung  frae  a  high  degree, 
And  she  might  ha'e  wed  some  noble  priuce. 
Had  she  nae  been  stown  by  me. 

21  "  But  we'll  shoot  the  laverock  in  the  lift, 

The  buutin'  on  the  tree, 
And  bear  them  to  your  mother  dear, — 
See  if  slie'll  merrier  be." 

22  It  fell  upon  anither  day, 

Hynde  Etin  's  hunting  ganc, 
With  bow  and  arrows  by  his  side, 

In  greenwood  all  alane; 
Aud  left  May  Margaret  and  her  sons 

Within  their  cave  of  stane. 

23  Then  she  has  ta'eu  her  harp  in  hand, 

And  harp'd  them  all  asleep. 
All  but  the  eldest  of  her  sons, 

Wha  still  did  waking  keep; 
And  as  she  harp'd,  it 's  thus  she  sang. 

And  bitterly  did  weep : 

24  "  Oh,  ten  lang  years  ha'e  o'er  me  flown. 

Of  sorrow  and  of  shame, 
Since  in  this  greenwood  I  was  stown. 
And  Etin's  wife  became. 

25  "  And  seven  fair  sons  to  him  I've  born, 

Wlia  ne'er  got  christendame ; 
Oh,  sad  fate  for  a  king's  daughter, 
Of  noble  birth  and  fame  I 
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26  "  Oh,  seven  fair  sons  to  liim  I've  born, 

Yet  ne'er  got  gude  kirking; 
Aud  ten  years  in  this  cave  ha'e  been, 
Nor  e'er  heard  kirk  bells  ring." 

27  It 's  out  then  spake  her  eldest  sou, 

A  brisk  young  boy  was  he, — 
"There's  something  I  wou'd  tell,  mother, 

If  ye  wou.'dua  angr^'-  be;  " 
"  Speak  on,  speak  on,  my  bonnia  boy, 

Tell  what  ye  will  to  me." 

28  "  The  ithcr  day,  as  we  hunting  ga id, 

And  shot  birds  on  the  wing, 
Near  to  the  verge  of  the  wood  we  stray'd, 
And  I  heard  sweet  music  ring." 

29  "  My  blessings  on  you,  my  bonnic  boy  ; 

And  oh,  I  fain  wou'd  be 
Alang  with  you  all  in  holy  kirk; 
There  christen'd  ye  wou'd  be." 

30  Oh,  out  then  spake  her  eldest  son. 

And  ho  Epi;ke  out  with  glee, — 
'•  Oh,  weep  nae  mair,  my  mother  dear, 
Aud  I  your  guide  will  be, 

31  "  Take  you  the  youngest  in  your  arms, 

The  rest  can  gang  alane, 
AikI  we  will  on  to  holy  kirk. 
And  leave  this  cave  of  stane." 

32  Tliey  wistna  weel  where  they  were  gaen, 

With  their  wee  stratlin  feet; 
They  wistiia  weel  where  they  were  gaen. 

Till  near  her  father's  yett ; 
But  May  JIargaret  that  wccl-kcnird  «pol 

yiie  ne'er  cou'd  it  forget. 

o.'j     "  I  hae  uac  inonio,"  May  Margaret  said, 
"  But  ruyal  ringa  I've  tliree  : 
Here,  take  je  them,  my  oldest  son, 
Aud  gang  ye  there  for  me. 

31     '•  Ye'll  gi'o  llio  first  to  the  proud  porter, 
And  he  will  let  you  in  ; 
Ye'll  gi'e  tlio  next  to  the  butler  boy, 
Aud  ho  will  uhow  you  bou. 
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35    "  Yo'll  gi'e  tlie  next  to  the  gude  harper, 
That  harps  before  the  kinj^; 
And  he  will  sweetly  tune  hi;^  harp, 
And  success  to  you  sing." 

GG     The  boy  went  banldly  to  the  yett, 
And  did  as  he  was  bade; 
And  everything  his  motlicr  tauld, 
It  happen'd  as  she  said. 

87     And  when  he  came  before  the  hing, 
lie  fell  low  on  his  knee ; 
The  king  he  turn'd  hiui  round  ubuut, 
V\'ith  tcar-dra^is  in  his  e'e. 

38  "  AVin  up,  M-in  up,  my  bonnie  boy, 

Clang  frae  my  companie; 
Ye  look  sac  liki;  my  daughter  dear, 
My  heart  will  burst  in  three." 

39  "  If  I  look  like  your  daughter  dear, 

Nae  wonder  it  need  be; 
If  I  look  like  your  daughter  dear, 
I\Iy  mother  dear  is  she." 

40  "  Oh,  tell  me  now,  my  bonnie  boy, 

AVIiere  may  my  Margaret  be?" 
"  She  's  just  now  standing  at  your  yett, 
With  six  sons  forbye  me." 

<11     "  Oh,  where  are  all  my  porter  boys, 
That  I  pay  meat  and  fee, 
To  open  my  yctts  baith  wide  and  braid? 
Let  her  come  in  to  me." 

42  When  she  came  in  before  the  king, 

She  fell  low  on  her  knee; 
"  Win  up,  win  up,  my  daughter  dear. 
This  day  ye'll  dine  with  me." 

43  "  Ae  bit  I  canna  oat,  father, 

Nor  ae  drap  can  I  drink. 
Till  I  see  my  mother  and  sister  dear, 
For  lang  for  them  I  thiidc. 

41  "  Ae  bit  I  canna  eat,  father. 

Nor  ae  drap  can  I  drink. 

Until  I  see  my  dear  iiusband, 

For  lang  oa  him  I  think." 
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45     '-  Ob,  wlierc  are  all  my  rangers  bauld, 
That  I  pay  meat  and  fee, 
To  search  the  forest  far  and  -wide, 
And  bring  Etin  to  me?" 

43     Oat  then  spake  the  bounie  boy, — 
"  Na,  na,  this  maunna  be; 
Without  ye  grant  a  free  pardon, 
I  hope  ye'll  ne'er  him  see." 

47  "  Oh,  here  I  grant  a  free  pardon, 

Weel  seal'd  witli  my  ain  ban' ; 
Gae  search  and  bring  here  Hynde  Etin, 
As  soon  as  e'er  you  can." 

48  They  search'd  the  country  wide  and  braid, 

The  forests  far  and  near  ; 
Till  they  found  him  in  Elmond  wood, 
Tearing  his  yellow  hair. 

49  "  Win  un,  win  up  now,  Hynde  Etin, 

Win  up,  and  boun  with  me; 
We're  messengers  come  frac  the  king, 
And  he  wants  you  to  see." 

50  "  0!i,  let  him  take  frae  me  my  head, 

Or  hatig  me  on  a  tree; 
For  since  I've  lost  my  dear  ladye, 
Life  has  nae  joy  to  me." 

51  *'  Your  head  will  nae  be  touch'd,  Etin, 

And  hang'd  you  winna  be; 
Your  ladye 's  in  her  father's  court, 
And  all  he  wants  is  tliee." 

52  When  he  came  in  before  the  king, 

lie  fell  low  on  his  knee  ; 
"  Arise,  arise  now%  IJynde  Etin, 
This  day  ye'sc  dine  with  me." 

53  As  they  were  at  the  dinner  set, 

The  young  boy  thus  spake  he, — 
"  I  wish  we  wore  at  holy  kirk, 
To  get  our  Christentie  ! " 

54  "  Your  asking's  nae  sac  great,  my  boy, 

But  granted  it  shall  lie  ; 
This  day  tu  gndc  kirk  ye  shall  gang,— 
Your  mother  too  with  thee." 
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55     When  they  unto  the  gude  kirk  came, 
She  at  tlie  door  <li(l  stan' ; 
She  was  Scac  sair  sunk  down  witli  sliaine, 
She  wou'dna  venture  ben. 

5G     Tlien  out  and  spake  th<5  parish  priest, 
And  a  sweet  smile  ga'e  he, — 
"  Come  ben,  come  ben,  my  lilie  tlower. 
Present  your  babes  to  me." 

57     And  he  has  ta'cn  and  sained  them  all. 
And  gi'cn  them  Cliristentie; 
And  they  staid  in  her  lather's  hall, 
And  lived  with  mirth  and  glee. 


YOUNG  HASTINGS. 
See  Introduction  to  "HjrudeEtin,"  ante,  p.  199. 

Oh,  well  like  I  to  ride  in  a  mist. 
And  shoot  in  a  nortliern  win' ; 

And  far  better  a  lady  to  steal, 
That 's  come  of  a  noble  kin. 

Four-and-tweuty  fair  ladies 

Put  on  this  lady's  sheen; 
And  as  many  young  gentlemen 

Did  lead  her  o'er  the  green. 

Yet  she  preferr'd,  before  them  all, 
Him  young  Hastings  the  groom: 

He 's  coosten  a  mist  before  them  all, 
And  away  this  lady  has  ta'en. 

He 's  taken  the  lady  on  him  behind, 
Spai-'d  neither  grass  nor  corn, 

Till  they  came  to  the  wood  of  Amonahaw, 
Where  again  their  loves  -were  sworn. 

And  they  ha'e  lived  within  that  wood 

Full  many  a  year  and  day; 
And  were  supported  from  time  to  time 

By  what  hu  made  of  prc}% 

And  seven  bainis,  fair  and  fine, 
There  she  has  born  to  hha; 

Yet  never  was  in  gude  kirk  door, 
Nor  over  got  gude  kirking. 
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31 


Stanzas  corresponding  to  16  to  20  inclusive  of  "H.vnde  Etm" 
should  evidently  follow,  and  then  two  stanzas,  as  gi\eu  in  Mr, 
Buchan's  "Young  Akiu,"  but  which  palpably  belong  in.-operly  to 
the  present  version.     They  are : — 

"  I  was  her  father's  cup-bearer, 

Just  at  that  fatal  time; 
I  catch'd  her  on  a  misty  night, 

When  summer  was  in  prime. 

"My  love  to  her  was  most  sincere, 

Her  love  Avas  great  for  me  ; 
But  when  she  hardships  doth  endure, 

Her  folly  she  does  see." 

Then  come,   next  in   order,   stanzas  corresponding  •  to  23  to 
inclusive    of   the    present    text,   and  to    five    stanzas  iu  "  Youu 
Hastings ;"  after  which  succeed  the  following  : — 

"  Then  go  with  us  unto  some  kirk— 

You  say  tliey  arc  built  of  stane — 
And  let  us  all  be  christeu'd  [there], 

And  you  get  gude  kirking." 

She  took  the  youngest  in  her  lap, 

The  next  youngest  by  the  hand, 
Set  all  the  rest  of  them  before. 

As  slie  learnt  them  to  gang. 

And  she  has  left  the  wood  with  tliem, 

And  to  the  kirk  has  gano; 
Where  the  gude  priest  them  christened, 

And  gave  her  gude  kirking. 


CHILD  llOWLAND  AND  BURD  ELLEN. 

Given  by  Jamicsou  in  Illuatratiom  of  Northern  Antiquities,  p. 
3'J7. 

Mr.  Jamieson  alleges,  and  Professor  Child  thinks,  "it  is  not  im- 
l.usfcible  that  this  ballad  should  be  the  one  quoted  by  lidgar  m  King 
Liar  (act  iii.,  ac.  4) :  — 

'  Child  Rowland  to  the  Uaik  tower  camo  ;'  " 

Mr.  Jamieson  remarks,  that,  "]ia\'ing  the  outline  of  the  story  so 
liappily  sketched  to  his  band,  it  would  have  required  no  very  great 
exertion  of  talents  or  industry,  for  one  exercised  in  tlicac  studies,  to 
have  presented  this  Komancc  in  a  poetical  dross,  far  more  correct  and 
generally  engaging  than  that  in  which  it  can  bo  expected  to  be  found  ; 
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lint,  as  he  accounts  an  oriiiinal,  howevci"  imperfect,  which  bears  the 
genuine  marks  of  the  age  which  produced  it,  and  of  the  taste  of  thoso 
who  have  jircserved  it,  much  more  interesting  to  the  historian  or 
antiquary  tlian  any  mere  modern  tale  of  the  same  kind,  however 
ar'ifully  constructed,  he  has  preferred  suhjoiniug  tlio  Scottish  legend 
in  pitris  nnturaiiuus,  in  the  hope  that  the  publication  of  it  may  bo  the 
nicana  of  exciting  curiosity,  and  procuring  a  more  jicrfect  cojjy  of  this 
singular  relic.'' 

Tlie  ballad  of  "  Eosrncr  Hafmand,"  which  is  to  be  found  in  Danish, 
Swedish,  Faroish,  and  Norse,  and  three  versions  of  which  have  been 
translated  by  Jaraieson,  bears  a  considei'ablc  resemblance  to  "  Child 
IJowland." 

The  talc  of  the  Ivcd  Etin,  which  it  also  closely  resembles,  has  al- 
ready been  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  introductory 
note,  ante,  p.  200. 

"The  occurrence  of  the  name  of  llcrliu,"  writes  Professor  Child,  "  i^ 
by  no  means  a  sufficient  ground  for  connecting  this  tale,  as  Jamieson 
does,  v»uth  the  cycle  of  King  Ai-thur  ;  for  Merlin,  as  Grundtvig  has 
I'emarked  ('  Folkeviser,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  70),  did  not  originally  belong  to  that 
cycle ;  and  again,  his  name  seems  to  have  been  given  in  Scotland  to  any 
sort  of  wizard  or  [warlock]  prophet. " — Englii^Ii  and  Scottish  Ballads,  vol. 
i  ,  p.  24.5.  And  in  a  prefatory  note  to  "Eosmer  Hafmand,"  Professor 
Child  further  states,  that  "all  the  questions  bearing  upon  its  origin, 
and  the  relations  of  the  various  forms  in  which  the  story  exists,  are 
amply  discussed  by  Grundtvig,  vol.  ii.,  p.  72." — Same  work  and  vol., 
p.  253. 

[King  Authuu's  sons  of  merry  Carlisle] 

Were  playing  at  the  ball; 
And  there  was  their  sister  Bnrd  Ellen, 

1'  the  mids  aniang  them  all. 

Cliild  Rowland  kickVl  it  witli  his  foot, 

And  kcppit  it  with  his  knee, 
And  aye,  as  he  playM  out  o'er  them  all, 

O'er  the  kirk  he  gar'd  it  flee. 

Bnrd  Ellen  round  about  the  isle 

To  seek  the  ball  is  gane; 
But  they  bade  lang  and  ay  langer, 

And  she  came  na  back  again. 

They  sought  her  cast,  they  souglit  her  west, 

They  songht  her  njo  and  down; 
And  wao  were  the  hoart.s  [in  merry  Carlisle], 

For  she  was  nae  gait  foiuid! 

"  At  last  her  eldest  brother  went  to  the  Warluck  Merlin  (Myrddin 
Wj/'dt),  and  asked  if  he  knew  -where  his  sister,  the  fair  Burd  Ellen, 
was.  '  The  fair  Burd  Ellen,'  said  the  Warl  nek  Merlin,  '  is  carried  away 
by  the  fairies,  and  is  now  in  the  castle  of  the  king  of  Eltland  ;  and 
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it  were  too  bold  an  undertaking  for  the  stoutest  knight  in  Christ- 
endom to  bring  her  back.'  '  Is'  it  possible  to  bring  her  back  ? '  said 
her  brother  ;  '  and  I  -will  do  it  or  jjerish  in  the  attempt'  '  Possible, 
indeed,  it  is,'  said  the  Warluck  Merlin  ;  '  but  woe  to  the  man  or 
mother's  son  who  attempts  it,  if  he  is  not  well  instructed  beforehand 
of  what  he  is  to  do.' 

"  Influenced  no  less  by  the  glory  of  such  an  enterprise  than  by  the 
desire  of  rescuing  his  sister,  the  brother  of  the  fair  Eurd  Ellen  re- 
solved to  undertake  the  adventure  ;  and  after  proper  instructions  from 
Jlerlin  (which  he  failed  in  observing),  he  set  out  on  his  perilous  ex- 
pedition. 

But  tliey  bade  laug  and  ay  langer, 

With  dout  and  niickle  maeu  ; 
And  v/ae  were  the  hearts  [in  merrj-  Carlisle], 

For  he  came  na  back  again. 

"  The  second  brother  in  like  manner  set  out ;  but  f;ilcd  in  observing 
the  iustructions  of  the  Warluck  Merlin;  and — 

They  bade  lang  and  ay  langer, 

With  mickle  dout  and  rnaeu  ; 
And  wae  were  the  hearts  [in  merry  Carlisle], 

For  he  came  na  back  again, 

"  Child  Rowland,  the  youngest  brother  of  the  fair  Burd  EUen,  then 
resolved  to  go ;  but  v/as  strenuously  opposed  by  the  good  quceu 
[Gwene\Ta],  who  was  afraid  of  losing  all  her  children. 

"  At  last  the  good  queen  [Ciwenevra]  gave  him  her  consent  and  her 
blessing;  he  girt  on  (in  great  form,  and  with  all  due  solemnity  of 
sacerdotal  consecration)  his  father's  good  claymore  [Excalibar],  that 
never  struck  in  vain,  and  repaired  to  the  cave  of  the  Warluck  Merlin. 
'J'lic  Warluck  Merlin  gave  him  all  necessary  instructions  for  his 
joui-ney  and  conduct,  the  most  important  of  which  were,  that  ho 
Hhould  kill  every  person  he  met  with  after  entering  the  land  of  Fairy, 
and  should  neither  eat  nor  drink  of  what  was  offei'cd  him  in  that 
country,  whatever  his  hunger  or  tliirst  might  be;  for  if  he  tasted  or 
touched  in  Ellland,  he  must  remain  in  the  power  of  the  Elves,  and 
liCver  see  middle  curd  again. 

"  So  Child  Eowland  set  out  on  his  journey,  and  travelled  '  on  and 
ay  farther  on,'  till  he  came  to  where  (as  he  had  been  forewarned  by 
ihe  Warluck  Slerlin)  he  found  the  king  of  EUlaud's  horsedierd  feeding 
bi.s  horses. 

"  '  Canst  thou  tell  me,'  said  Chdd  Piov.land  to  the  horse-herd, 
'where  the  king  of  Ellland's  castle  is?'  'I  cannot  tell  thee,'  said 
tlie  liorse-hcrd  ;  '  but  go  on  a  little  farther,  and  thuu  wilt  come  to 
the  cnw-hcrd,  and  lie,  perhaps,  may  tcU  tlico. '  So  ('hild  Jtowland 
drew  the  good  claymore  |  Excalibar),  that  never  struck  in  vain,  and 
hewed  off  tlic  head  f>f  the  horse-herd.  Child  Ilowland  then  went 
on  a  liiUc  farther,  till  he  came  to  the  king  of  Ellland's  cow-herd, 
who  WiW  feeding  hi.s  cows.  'Canst  thou  tell  me,'  said  ('hild  Row- 
land to  the  cow-herd,  'where  the   king  of  Ellland'.s  caetle  iaV    'I 
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cannot  tell  thee,'  said  the  cow-herd  ;  '  but  go  on  a  little  farther,  and 
thou  wilt  come  to  the  sheep-herd,  and  he,  perliaps,  may  tell  thee.' 
So  Child  Rowland  drew  the  good  claymore  [Excalibar],  that  never 
struck  in  vain,  and  hewed  off  the  head  of  the  cow-herd.     He  then 

went  on  .i  little  fartlior,  till  he  came  to  the  shecp-hei'd 

[The  she-  >-hrr(l,  gont-herd,  and  swine-herd  are  all,  each  in  his  turn, 
served  in  /he  same  manner  ;  atid  lastly  he  is  referred  to  the  hen-wife.] 

"  *  Go  on  yet  a  little  farther,'  said  the  hen-wife,  '  till  thou  come  to 
a  round  green  hill  surrounded  \vith  rings  {terraces)  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  ;  go  round  it  three  times  luidershins,  and  every  time 
say,  Open,  door  !  open,  door  !  and  let  me  come  in !  and  the  third 
time  the  door  will  open,  and  you  may  go  in.'  So  Child  Rowland 
drew  the  good  claymore  [Excalibar],  that  never  struck  iu  vain,  and 
hewed  off  the  head  of  the  hen-wife.  Then  went  ho  three  times 
tvidershins  round  the  gi'een  hill,  crying,  '  Open,  door  !  open,  door ! 
and  let  me  come  in ; '  and  the  third  time  the  door  opened,  and  he 
went  in. 

' '  Tt  immediately  closed  behind  him,  and  he  proceeded  through  a 
long  passage  where  the  air  was  soft  and  agreeably  warm,  like  a  May 
evening,  as  is  all  the  air  of  Eltiand.  The  light  was  a  sort  of  twilight  or 
gloaming ;  but  there  were  neither  windows  nor  candles,  and  he  knew 
not  whence  it  came,  if  it  was  not  from  the  walls  and  roof,  which  were 
rough  and  arched  like  a  grotto,  and  composed  of  a  clear  transparent 
rock,  incrusted  with  sheeps-silver  and  spar,  and  various  bright  stones. 
At  last  he  came  to  two  wide  and  lofty  folding-doors,  which  stood 
ajar.  He  opened  them,  and  entered  a  large  and  spacious  hall,  whose 
richness  and  brilliance  no  tongue  can  tell.  It  seemed  to  extend  the 
whole  length  and  height  of  the  hill.  The  superb  Gothic  pillars  by 
which  the  roof  was  supported  were  so  large  and  so  lofty  (said  my 
sennachy)  that  the  f^illars  of  the  Chanry  Kirk,*  or  of  Pluscardiu 
Abbey,  ai-e  no  more  to  be  compared  to  them,  than  the  Knock  of  Alves 
is  to  be  compai'ed  to  Balrinnes  or  Ben-a-chi.  They  were  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  were  fretted  like  the  west  window  of  the  Chanry  Kirk, 
with  wreaths  of  flowers,  composed  of  diamonds  and  precious  stones  of 
all  manner  of  beautiful  colours.  The  key-stones  of  the  arches  above, 
instead  of  coats  of  arms  and  other  devices,  were  ornamented  with 
clusters  of  diamonds  in  the  same  manner.  And  from  the  middle  of  the 
roof,  where  the  principal  arches  met,  was  hung  by  a  gold  chain  an 
immense  lamp  of  one  hollowed  pearl,  perfectly  transjsarent,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  suspended  a  largo  carbuncle,  that  by  the  power 
of  magic  continually  turned  round,  and  shed  over  all  the  hall  a  clear 
and  mild  light,  like  the  setting  sun  ;  but  the  hall  was  so  large,  and 
these  dazzling  objects  so  far  removed,  that  their  blended  I'adiance  cast 
no  more  than  a  pleasing  lustre,  and  excited  no  more  than  agreeable 
sensations  in  the  eyes  of  Child  Rowland. 

"  The  furniture  of  the  hall  was  suitable  to  its  architecture  ;  and  at 
the  farther  end,  under  a  sjilendid  canopy,  seated  on  a  gorgeous  sofa 
of  velvet,  silk,  and  gold,  antl  '  kembing  her  yellow  hair  with  a  silver 
kemb,' — 

*  The  cathedral  of  Elgin  naturally  enough  furnishod  similes  to  a  man  who  had 
never  iu  his  life  been  twenty  niilns  distant  from  it 
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There  was  his  sister  Burd  Ellen; 
She  stood  up  him  before. 


Says,- 


'  Grod  rue  on  thee,  poor  luckless  fodo  !* 
What  hast  thou  to  do  here  ? 

*  And  hear  ye  this,  my  youngest  lirither, 

Why  badena  ye  at  hame? 
Had  ye  a  hunder  and  thousand  lives, 

Ye  canna  brook  ane  o'  them. 

'And  sit  thou  down;  and  wae!  oh  wae! 

That  ever  thou  was  born; 
For  come  the  king  o'  Elfland  in, 

Thy  leccam  f  is  forlorn  ! ' 

"  A  long  conversation  then  takes  place :  Child  Ilowland  tells  her  the 
news  of  [merry  Carlisle],  and  of  his  own  expedition;  and  concludes 
with  the  observation,  that,  after  this  long  and  fatiguing  journey  to  the 
castle  of  the  king  of  Elfland,  he  is  very  hunrjr)/. 

"Burd  Ellen  looked  -wistfully  and  mournfully  at  him,  and  shook 
her  head,  but  said  nothing.  Acting  under  the  influence  of  a  magic 
which  she  could  not  resist,  she  arose,  and  brought  him  a  golden  bowl 
full  of  bread  and  milk,  which  she  presented  to  him  with  the  same 
liiuid,  tender,  and  anxious  expression  of  solicitude. 

"Remembering  the  instructions  of  the  \yarluck  Merlin,  'Burd 
I'Alen,'  said  Child  Rowland,  'I  will  neither  taste  nor  touch  till  I 
!::ivc  set  thee  free  ! '  Immediately  the  folding-doors  burst  open  with 
tremendous  violence,  and  in  came  the  king  of  Elfland, — 

With  'Fi,  fi,  fo  arnXfum  ! 

I  smell  the  blood  of  a  Christian  man  ! 
Be  he  dead,  be  he  living,  with  my  brand 

I'll  clash  his  harns  frae  his  harn-pan!' 

"  '.Strike,  then,  bogle  of  hell,  if  thou  darest!'  exclaimed  the  un- 
daunted Child  Rowland,  stai-ting  up,  and  drawing  the  good  claymore 
[iOxcalibar],  that  never  struck  in  vain. 

"A  furious  combat  ensued,  and  the  king  of  Elfland  was  felled  to 
the  gronnd;  hut  Child  Rowland  spared  him,  on  condition  that  he 
should  restore  to  him  his  two  Ijrothcrs,  who  lay  in  a  trance  in  a 
comer  of  the  h.ill,  and  his  sister,  tlie  fair  Burd  Ellen.  The  king  of 
iilfland  then  jiroduocd  a  small  crystal  vial,  containing  a  bright  red 
lifpior,  wilii  wiiich  he  anointed  the  bp.?,  nostrils,  eye-ii<ls,  cars,  and 
linger-ends  of  the  two  young  men,  who  immediately  awoke  as  from 
a  profound  sleep,  during  which  their  souls  had  quitted  their  hodies, 
i;i;(l  they  had  seen,  ifec,  &c.,  &c.  So  they  all  four  returned  in  triumph 
to  [merry  CarlialeJ. 

•"Fodo:"  muL  f" Leccam:"  body. 
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'  "  Such  was  the  rude  outline  of  the  T?oinance  of  Child  Rowland,  as  it 
was  told  to  me  when  I  was  about  seven  or  eight  j'eavs  old,  by  a  coun- 
try tailor  then  at  work  iu  my  father's  house.  He  was  an  ignorant 
ami  dull  good  sort  of  honest  man,  wlio  seemed  never  to  have  questioned 
the  truth  of  wliat  he  related.  Whci-e  the  etctctera-t  are  put  down, 
many  curious  particulars  have  been  omitted,  because  T  was  afraid  of 
being  deceived  by  my  memory,  and  substituting  one  thing  for  another. 
It  is  right  also  to  admonisli  the  reader,  that  the  Warluck  Merlin, 
Child  Eowland,  and  Burd  Ellen,  were  the  only  vamen  introduced  m 
his  recitation;  and  that  the  others,  inclosed  within  brackets,  are 
assumed  upon  the  autliority  of  the  locality  given  to  the  story  by  the 
mention  of  Meriin.  In  every  other  respect  I  have  been  as  faithful  as 
possible." — Professor  Child,  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
245-252. 


CLERK  COLVILL  AND  THE  MERMAID. 

The  following  ballad  was  printed  in  Herd's  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  i., 
p.  217;  and  in  an  altered  shape  in  Lewis's  Tales  of  Wonder,  No.  5C. 

It  was  I'eprinted  from  Herd  by  Mr.  Buchan,  iu  his  Gleanings,  &c., 
p.  92 ;  and  in  a  note  thei-eto,  in  the  same  collection,  p.  1 95,  he  states 
that  "the  scene  is  laid  at  Slains,  on  the  coast  of  Buchan,  which  is 
indented  in  many  places  by  the  sea  with  immense  chasms,  excavated 
in  many  places  to  a  great  extent.  The  author  is  said  to  be  of  the 
name  of  Clark,  a  drunken  dominie  in  that  parish— i.e.,  Slains — who 
was  also  author  of  a  poetical  '  Dialogue  between  the  Gardeners  and 
the  Tailors,'  on  the  origin  of  their  crafts,  and  a  most  curious  Latin 
and  English  poem,  called  'The  Buttery  College  of  Slains,'  which 
resembles  much  iu  language  and  style  Drummond's  (of  Hawthornden) 
'  Polemo-Middiuia.'  " 

The  poem  last  referred  to  ajJpears  to  be  that  printed  in  Watson's 
Collection  of  Scots  Poems,  part  iii.,  pp.  56  to  69,  Edinburgh,  1711. 
Fac-simile  reprint,  Glasgow,  1SG9. 

The  accuracy  of  the  report  as  to  Clark's  authorship  of  "Clerk 
Colvill"  may  well  bo  questioned,  as  versions  of  the  ballad,  or  of 
others  similar,  ajipear  ti>  be  common  to  all  the  northern  languages. 
See  Professor  Child's  prefatory  note  {English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  vol. 
i.,  p.  29S)  to  a  translation  of  the  Danish  Elveskud  (Abrahamson,  vol.  i., 
p.  237),  from  Jamieson's  Popular  Ballads  ami  Songs,  vol.  i.,  p.  219, 
where  it  appears  under  the  title  of  "Sir  Oluf  and  the  Elf-King's 
Daughter."  "  Sir  Oluf,"  or,  as  it  is  there  named,  "  Sir  Olave,"  may 
also  Ije  found  translated  in  Old  Danish  Ballads,  &c.,  p.  60.  This 
ballad,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  exemphfy  "a  superstition  deeply 
rooted  in  the  belief  of  all  the  northern  nations — the  desire  of  the 
elves  and  water-spirits  for  the  love  of  Christians." — Professor  Child, 
English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  vol.  i.,  p.  192. 

A  similar  Breton  ballad,  named  "LordNaun  and  the  Kerrigan," 
may  be  found  translated  in  Keightley's  Fairy  Mythologg,  p,  433. — 
Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library. 


CLERK  COLVILL  AND  THE  MEKMAID.  2i3 


1  Clerk  Colvill  and  his  lusty  dame 

Were  walking  in  the  garden  green ; 
The  belt  around  her  stately  waist 
Cost  Clerk  Colvill  of  pounds  fifteen. 

2  "  Oh,  promise  me  now,  Clerk  Colvill, 

Or  it  will  cost  ye  muckle  strife, 
Eide  never  by  the  wells  of  Slane, 

If  ye  wou'd  live  and  brook  yoin-  life." 

3  "  Now  speak  nae  mair,  my  lusty  dame, 

Now  speak  nae  mair  of  that  to  me; 
Did  I  ne'er  see  a  fair  woman, 

But  I  wou'd  sin  witli  her  fair  bodic?  " 

4  He  'a  ta'eu  leave  of  his  gay  ladye, 

Nought  minding  what  his  ladye  said; 
And  he 's  rode  by  the  wells  of  Slane, 
Where  washing  was  a  bonnie  maid. 

5  "  Wash  on,  wash  on,  my  bonnie  maid, 

That  wash  sae  clean  your  sark  of  silk; " 
"  And  well  fa'  you,  fair  gentleman, 
Your  body's  whiter  than  the  milk." 

6  Then  loud,  loud  cry'd  the  Clerk  Colvill,— 

"  Oh,  my  head  it  pains  me  sair !  " 
"  Then  take,  then  take,"  the  maiden  said, 
"  And  frae  my  sark  you'll  cut  a  gare." 

7  Then  she  gave  him  a  little  bane-knife, 

And  frae  her  sark  he  cut  a  gare; 
She  ty'd  it  round  his  whe3'-white  face, 
But  aye  his  head  it  ached  [the]  mair. 

8  Then  louder  cry'd  the  Clerk  Colvill,— 

"  Oh,  sairer,  sairer  aches  my  head  I  " 
"  And  sairer,  sairer  ever  will," 
The  maiden  cry's,  "  till  you  be  dead." 

9  Out  then  lie  drew  his  shining  blade, 

Tiiinking  to  stick  her  where  she  stood' 
But  she  was  vanish'd  to  a  fish. 
And  swam  far  ofi",  a  fair  mermaid. 

10     '•  Oh!  mother,  motlier,  braid  my  liair; 
My  lusty  lady,  make  my  bed; 
Oh !  Lrotlior,  take  my  sword  and  spear, 
For  I  have  seen  the  false  mermaid." 
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THE  MERMAID. 


Prom  Mr.  Fiulay's  Scottish,  Historical,  and  Romantic  Ballads. 

"This  beautiful  piece  of  poetry,"  says  Mr.  Finlay,  "was  re- 
covered from  the  recitation  of  a  lady,  who  heard  it  sung  by  the 
servants  in  her  father's  family  about  fifty  years  ago;"  i.e.,  about 
1758,  as  Mr.  Finlay's  collection  was  published  in  1808. 

"  'The  Mermaid,'  says  Mr.  Motherwell,  "though  Mr.  Finlay  con- 
siders it  an  old  ballad,  is  certainly  wholly  re-writteu.  There  are 
stories,  sure  enough,  of  knights — yea,  squires  of  low  degree— being 
captivated  by  these  '  swimming  ladies,'  rife  in  every  part  of  the 
country;  and  the  only  one  on  record  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape  their  embraces  was  a  gentleman  commemorated  in  the  rhyme 
given  by  Mr.  Chambers  in  his  late  curious  work,  The  Popxdar  Rhymes 
of  Scotland,  1826,  p.  208.     (Last  edition,  1870,  p.  332.) 

'  Lomtie,  Lorntie,  wcr't  na  for  your  man, 
I  had  gait  your  heart's  blude  skirl  in  my  pan.' 

"  But  as  to  the  verses  in  Mr.  Finlay's  book,  or  those  in  Mr. 
Pinkerton's,  on  a  similar  subject,  being  ancient,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
remain  incredulous." — Minstrelsy,  Introduction,  p.  IxxxWi. 

1  To  yon  fausc  stream  that,  near  tlie  sea, 

Hides  mony  an  elf  and  plum,* 
And  rives  with  fearful  din  the  stanes, 
A  witless  knicht  did  come. 

2  The  day  shines  clear — far  in  he  's  gane, 

Where  shells  are  silver  bright; 
Fishes  war  loupin'  all  aroun', 
And  spai'klin'  to  the  liglit. 

3  When,  as  he  laved,  sounds  came  sae  aweet 

Frae  ilka  rock  and  tree; 
The  brief  was  out,  'twas  him  it  doom'd 
The  mermaid's  face  to  see. 

4  Frae  'neath  a  rock,  sune,  sune  she  rose, 

And  stately  on  she  swam, 
Stopp'd  in  the  midst,  and  beck'd  and  aang 
To  him  to  stretch  his  ban'. 

5  Gowden  glist  the  yellow  links 

That  round  lier  neck  she'd  twine ; 
Her  een  were  of  the  skyic  blue, 
Her  lips  did  mock  tlic  wine. 

*  "  Plum : "  a  deep  hole  in  a  riTor's  bed. 
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The  smile  upon  her  bonnie  cheek 

Was  sweeter  than  the  bee; 
Her  voice  excell'd  the  birdie's  sang 

Upon  the  birchen  tree. 

Sae  couthie,  couthie  did  she  look, 

And  meikle  had  she  fleech'd;  * 
Out  shot  his  liand — alas  !  alas ! 

Fast  in  the  swirl  he  screech'd. 

The  mermaid  leuch,  her  brief  was  gane, 
And  kelpie's  blast  was  blawin'; 

Full  low  she  dook'd,  ne'er  raise  again, 
For  deep,  deep  was  the  fav/in'. 

Aboon  the  stream  his  wraith  was  seen. 
Warlocks  tirl'd  lang  at  gloamin';  • 

That  e'en  was  coarse,  the  blast  blew  liourse, 
Ere  lang  the  waves  were  foamin'. 


ALISON  GROSS. 


From  Mr.  Jamieson'a  Populnr  Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  p.  187,  where  it  is 
said  to  be  given  "from  the  recitation  of  Mrs.  Brown." 

In  a  note  (p.  189),  Mr.  Jamieson  explains,  that  "the  term  voi-in 
fomierlj'  signified,  like  .•ferp''.nt,  '  a  reptile  of  any  kind  that  made  its 
way  without  legs.'  Here  it  signifies  a  snake.  Piers  Plowman,  uf;inc; 
it  in  the  same  sense  for  a  serpent,  speaks  of  '  wyld  v'ormes  in  woodes,' 
&c.,  ed.  1561.     P.  0.,  iii.,  1." 

He  also  e.xplains  "  Seeley  Court"  as  meaning  "  pleasant  or  happy 
court,"  or  "  court  of  the  fileasant  and  happy  people  ;"  which,  he  says, 
"  agrees  Avith  the  ancient  and  more  legitimate  idea  of  fairies." 

1  O  Alison  Gross,  that  lives  in  yon  tow'r, 

Tlie  ugliest  witch  in  the  north  countrio, 
She  trystcd  me  ae  day  up  till  her  bow'r. 
And  mouy  fair  speeches  she  made  to  me. 

2  She  straik'd  ray  head,  and  she  kaim'd  my  Jiair, 

And  she  set  me  down  saftly  on  her  knee; 
Says — "  If  ye  will  bo  my  leman  sae  true, 
Sae  mony  braw  things  as  I  will  you  gi'e." 

3  She  shaw'd  me  a  mantle  of  red  scarlet. 

With  gowden  ilowers  and  fringes  fine; 
Says — "If  ye  will  be  my  leman  sao  true, 
This  goodly  gift  it  shall  l)n  thine." 

*  "  Fl««ched : "  iUtt«r«d,  or  I>OM«ob«<i, 
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4  "  Awa,  awa,  ye  ugly  witcli, 

llaud  tar  awa,  and  let  me  be ; 
I  never  Avill  be  your  lenian  sae  true, 

And  I  wish  I  were  out  of  your  company." 

5  She  neist  broeht  a  sark  of  the  saftest  sillc, 

"Wcel  wrought  with  pearls  about  the  band; 
Says — "  If  yc  will  be  my  aiu  true  love, 
This  goodly  gift  ye  shall  command." 

6  She  showVl  me  a  cup  of  the  good  red  gowd, 

Weel  set  with  jewels  sae  fair  to  see; 
Says—"  If  ye  will  be  my  leman  sae  true, 
This  goodly  gift  I  will  you  gi'c." 

7  "  Awa,  awa,  ye  ugly  witch, 

llaud  far  awa,  and  let  me  be; 
For  I  wadna  ance  kiss  3'our  ugly  mouth, 
For  all  the  gifts  that  ye  cou'd  gi'e." 

8  She  's  turnM  her  richt  and  round  about. 

And  thrice  she  blew  on  a  grass-green  horn; 

And  she  sware  by  the  moon  and  tlie  stars  aboon, 

That  she'd  gar  me  rue  the  day  I  was  born. 

9  Then  out  has  she  ta'en  a  silver  wand. 

And  she  turn'd  her  three  times  round  and  round; 
She  mutter'd  sic  words,  that  my  strength  it  fail'd, 
And  I  fell  down  senseless  on  the  ground. 

10  She  turn'd  me  into  an  uglj^  worm. 

And  gar'd  me  toddle  about  tlie  tree; 
And  aye  on  ilka  Saturday  night, 
Auld  Alison  Gross  she  came  to  me, 

1 1  With  silver  basin,  and  silver  kame, 

To  kame  my  headie  upon  her  knee; 
But  rather  than  kiss  her  ugly  mouth, 
I'd  ha'e  toddled  for  ever  about  the  tree. 

12  But  as  it  fell  out  on  last  Hallow-e'en, 

When  the  seely  court  was  ridin'  by. 
The  queen  lighted  down  on  a  gowan  bank. 
Near  by  the  tree  where  I  wont  to  lye. 

1.3     She  took  me  up  in  her  milk-white  hand, 

And  she  straik'd  mo  three  times  o'er  her  knee; 
She  chang'd  me  again  to  my  ain  proper  shape, 
And  nae  ijjair  do  I  toddle  about  the  tree. 
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KING  HENRIE. 

"This  piece,"  says  !Mr.  Jamieson,  "pi'cparecl  for  the  press,  aud  in 
the  exact  state  in  which  it  now  ajipears,  was  shown  by  the  editor  to 
Mr.  [afterwards  Sir  Walter]  Scott  of  Edinburgh,  long  before  the  publi- 
cation of  either  the  Tales  of  Wonder  (No.  57)  or  the  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border  (vol.  iii. );"  in  both  of  which  it  appeared  prior  to 
the  publication  of  Popular  Ballads,  &c.,  in  which  v.-oi'k  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
194)  it  appears  in  a  form  slightly  different  from  the  text  of  Scott, 
and  with  the  addition  of  some  interpolated  lines  and  stanzas  of 
Jamieson's  own. 

The  present  text  is  collated  from  botli  versions ;  but  Scott's,  which, 
as  he  informs  us,  was  "edited  from  the  MS.  of  Mi's.  Brown,  cor- 
rected by  a  recited  fragment,"  is  the  one  chietly  followed. 

The  modcmized  copy  api^ears  under  the  title  of  "  Courteous  King 
Jamie,"  in  7'ales  of  Wonder,  vol.  ii.,  ]).  451. 

"The  legend,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "will  remind  the  reader  of 
the  'Marriage  of  Sir  C4awain,'  in  the  Beliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  and 
of  'The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,'  in  Father  Chaucer.  But  the  original, 
as  appears  from  Torfoeus  [IlrolJ/i  Krakii  Hist.,  p.  49,  Hafn,  1715],  is 
to  be  found  in  an  Icelandic  Saga." 

1  Let  never  man  a-wooing  wond, 

That  lacketh  tlnngis  thrie : 
A  rowth  of  gold,  tui  open  heart, 
And  full  of  courtesie. 

2  And  this  was  seen  of  King-  Honrie, 

For  he  lay  burd-alane; 
And  he  has  ta'en  him  to  a  jelly  Inint'H  hall, 
Was  far  frae  ony  town. 

3  He  chased  the  dun  deer  thro'  tljc  wood, 

And  the  roe  down  by  the  den, 
Till  the  fattest  buck  in  all  the  herd 
King  Henric  he  has  slain. 

4  He  's  ta'en  him  to  his  hnnlin'  Jiall, 

For  to  make  burly  cheer, 
When  loud  the  wind  was  heard  to  sound, 
And  an  earthcjuake  rock'd  the  iloor. 

5  And  darkness  cover'd  all  the  hall 

Where  they  sat  at  their  meat; 
The  grey  dogs,  yowling,  left  their  food, 
And  crept  to  llenrie's  feet. 
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G     Ami  louder  howl'd  the  rising  wind, 
And  burst  the  fast'ned  door; 
And  in  there  came  a  grisly  ghost, 
Stood  stamping  on  the  floor. 

7  Her  head  touch'd  the  roof-tree  of  the  house, 

Her  middle  ye  weel  mot  span ; 
Each  frighted  huntsman  fled  the  hall. 
And  left  the  king  alane. 

8  Her  teeth  were  all  like  tether  stakes, 

Her  nose  like  club  or  mell; 
A  fitting  maik  she  secm'd  to  be 
To  the  fiend  that  wons  in  hell. 

9  "  Some  meat,  some  meat,  ye  King  Henrie, 

Some  meat  ye'll  gi'e  to  me! " 
"  And  what  meat 's  in  this  house,  ladye, 
And  what  ha'e  I  to  gi'e? 

10  "  And  what  meat 's  in  this  house,  ladye. 

That  ye're  na  welcome  tee?"  * 
"  Oh,  ye'se  gae  kill  your  berry-brown  steed, 
And  serve  him  up  to  me." 

11  Oh,  when  he  kill'd  his  berry-brown  steed, 

Wow,  but  his  heart  was  sair! 
She  ate  him  all  up,  flesh  and  bane. 
Left  naething  but  hide  and  hair. 

12  "Mair  meat,  mair  meat,  ye  King  Henrie, 

Mair  meat  yc'Il  gi'e  to  me !  " 
"And  what  meat's  in  this  house,  ladye, 
And  what  ha'e  I  to  gi'e? 

1.3     "  And  what  meat's  in  this  house,  ladye, 
That  ye're  na  welcome  tee?" 
"  Oh,  ye'se  gae  slay  your  gude  greyhounds, 
And  bring  them  all  to  me." 

14  Oh,  when  he  slew  his  gude  greyhounds. 

Wow,  but  his  heart  was  sair! 
She 's  eaten  them  all  up,  ane  by  aue. 
Left  naething  but  hide  and  hair. 

15  "  Mair  meat,  mair  meat,  ye  King  Henrie, 

Mair  meat  ye'll  gi'e  to  me!  " 
"  And  what  meat's  in  tliis  house,  ladye. 
That  I  ha'e  left  to  gi'e? 

•  "Tee,"  for  "  to,"  in  the  Buchaa  and  GalloTidian  iironunyiatlou. 
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16  "  And  what  meat's  in  this  house,  ladye, 

That  ye're  na  welcome  tee?" 
"  Oh,  ye'se  gae  kill  your  gay  gos-hawks, 
And  bring  them  all  to  me." 

17  Oh,  when  he  killM  his  gay  gos-hawks, 

Wow,  but  his  heart  was  sair! 
She  ate  them  all  up,  skin  and  bane, 
Left  naething  but  feathers  bare. 

18  "  Some  drink,  some  drink  now,  King  Henrie, 

Some  drink  yell  gi'e  to  me!" 
"  And  what  drink 's  in  this  house,  ladye, 
And  what  ha'e  I  to  gi'e? 

19  "  And  what  drink's  in  this  house,  ladye, 

That  ye're  na  welcome  tee?" 
"  Oh,  j^e'se  sew  up  your  horse's  hide, 
And  bring  in  a  drink  to  me." 

20  Oh,  he  has  sew'd  up  the  bluidy  hide, 

And  a  pipe  of  wine  put  in; 
She  drank  it  all  up  at  ae  draught, 
And  left  na  a  drap  ahin'. 

21  "A  bed,  a  bed,  ye  King  Henrie, 

A  bed  ye'll  make  to  me!" 
"  And  wliat  bed 's  in  this  house,  ladye, 
And  what  ha'e  I  to  gi'e? 

22  "  And  what  bed 's  in  this  house,  ladye, 

That  ye're  na  welcome  tee?" 
"  Oh,  ye  maun  pu'  the  green  heather, 
And  make  a  bed  to  me." 

23  Oh,  pu'd  has  he  the  green  heather. 

And  made  to  her  a  bed; 
And  up  he  has  ta'en  his  gay  mantle, 
And  o'er  it  he  has  spread. 

21     "  Now  Bwear,  now  swear,  ye  King  Henrie, 

To  take  me  for  your  bride!" 
"Oh,  God  forbid,"  King  Ilcnrie  said, 

"That  e'er  the  like  betide! 
That  e'er  the  fiend  tliat  wons  in  hell 

Shou'd  streek  down  by  my  side." 
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25  Wlicn  niglit  was  gaue  and  day  was  come, 

And  tlic  sun  sliono  tliro'  the  hall, 
TliG  fairest  lady  that  e'er  was  seen 
Lay  atween  him  and  the  wall. 

26  "  Oh,  weel  is  me!"  King-  Ilenrie  said, 

"  How  lang  Avill  this  last  with  mc?" 
And  out  and  spake  tliat  ladyo  fair, — 
'■  E'en  till  the  day  ye  dee. 

27  "For  I  was  witch'd  to  a  ghastly  shape, 

All  hy  my  stepdame's  skill, 
Till  I  sliou'd  meet  with  a  courteous  knight, 
"NYou'd  gi'e  me  all  my  will." 


KEMPY  KAYE. 
Two  versions  of  this  ballad  have  appeared: — 

I.  lu  A  Ballad  Book,  p.  SI.     E(hnbxn-gh,  1823.     [Edited  hy 
C.  K.  Sharpe,  Esq.] 
II.  In  T/ie  Ballad  Book    Edinburgh,  1827.    [Edited  by  George 
Eitchie  Kinloch.] 

The  text  as  here  printed  is  collated  from  both  versions. 

Tlie  music  "  of  this  ludicrous  and  extravagant  ballad"  is  given  by 
Motherwell,  in  his  Minstrelsy.  He  says,  that  "it  affords  a  prett}' 
ample  specimen  of  the  descriiitiou  of  melody  to  which  a  great  number 
of  the  traditionary  ballads  of  Scotland  are  still  chaunted  by  the 
people." — Appendix,  p.  xxiv. 

Jlr.  Motherwell  also  states  that  "Kemp  Owyne,"  anle,y.  21,  is 
Bung  to  a  similar  air. 

C-  K.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  supposed  the  ballad  to  be  of  Scandinavian 
orisin ;  a  theory  which  may  be  questioned,  although  similar  Danish 
ballads  do  exist,  as,  for  instance,  "Sir  Guncelin,"  translated  by 
Jamieson,  in  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  310,  and  "  Thor 
and  the  Ogre,''  in  Old  Danish  Ballads,  translated  from  Gi-imm's  Collec- 
tion, p.  79. 

Both  C.  K.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Kinloch,  suppose  the  name  to  be 
derived  from  Sir  Kaye,  of  King  Arthur's  "  Round  Tabic."  And  the 
former  remarks,  that  "the  description  of  Bcngoleer's  daughter  re- 
sembles tliat  of  the  enchanted  damsel  who  aj)peared  to  courteous 
King  Henrie."     (See  previous  ballad.) 

1     Kii.MPV  Kaye  is  a-wooing-  ganc, 
Far,  far  ayont  the  sea, 
And  tiierc  he  met  with  Bcngoluer, 
Ilis  gudcfather  to  be. 
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''  Whar  are  ye  gauu.  0  Kempy  Kayc, 
Whar  are  ye  gaun  sae  sunc?" 

"  Oh,  I  am  gauu  to  court  a  wife, 
Ami  thinkna  ye  that's;  weel  dune?" 

"  If  yc  be  gaun  to  court  a  wife, 

As  ye  do  tell  to  me, 
'Tis  ye  shall  ha'e  my  Fusome  Fug, 

Your  ae  wife  for  to  be." 


4  "  Gac  scrape  yerseP,  my  Fusome  Fug, 

And  mak'  your  broukit  face  clean; 
For  the  brawest  Avooer  that  e'er  ye  saw, 
Is  come  devclling  down  the  green." 

5  Up  then  raise  the  Fusome  Fug, 

To  mak'  her  broukit  face  clean; 
And  aye  she  cursed  her  mither,  that 
She  had  nae  water  in. 

6  She  rampit  out,  and  she  rampit  in, 

She  rampit  but  and  ben; 
The  tattles  that  hung  frae  her  tail 
Wou'd  muck'd  nn  acre  of  Ian'. 

7  Sae  she  scrapit  her,  and  scartit  her, 

Like  the  face  of  an  assy  pan  ; 
And  I  wot  slie  look'd  the  strangest  maid 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on. 

8  She  had  a  neis  upon  her  face 

Was  like  an  auld  pat  fit; 
Atweeu  her  neis  bot  and  her  mou' 
Was  inch  thick  deep  of  dirt. 

9  She  had  twa  cen  intil  her  head, 

Ilk  like  a  rotten  ploom; 
Her  heavy  brows  hung  o'er  her  face, 
And  sairly  she  did  gloom. 

10  Slie  had  laufhty  teetli,  and  kaily  lip?^, 

And  wid(!  lugs  full  of  liair; 
Her  pouches,  full  of  pease-meal  daigh, 
Were  lianging  down  her  spare, 

11  Wiicn  Kempy  Kayc  cam'  to  tlic  house, 

Ilokeckit  tlu'ough  a  hole, 
And  there  he  saw  the  dirty  drab 
Just  wliisking  ower  the  coal. 
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12  Tlicii  in  cam'  Kempy  Kaye  hinisel', 

A  clever  and  tall  young  man  ; 
Between  his  shoulders  were  ells  three, 
Between  his  een  a  span. 

13  Ilk;i  nuil  upon  his  hand 

Was  like  an  iron  rake, 
And  ilka  teeth  into  his  head 
Was  like  a  tetlier  stake. 

14  ''  I'm  come  lo  court  your  dochter  dear, 

And  some  pairt  of  your  gear:" 
"  And  by  my  sooth,"  quo'  Bengoleer, 
"  She'll  sair  a  man  o'  weir. 

16     "My  dochter  she 's  a  thrifty  lass; 
She  span  seven  year  to  me  ; 
And  if  it  were  weel  counted  up. 
Full  ten  wobs  it  would  be." 

16  He  led  his  dochter  by  the  baud, 

His  dochter  ben  brought  he  ; 
"Oh,  is  she  not  the  fairest  lass 
That's  in  great  Christendie  ? " 

17  Her  wooer  ga'e  her  a  fine  napkin. 

Made  o'  an  auld  horse-brat; 
"  I  ne'er  wore  sic  in  a'  my  life, 
But  I  wan-ant  I'se  wear  that." 

18  Ho  ga'e  to  her  a  braw  gowd  ring, 

Made  I'rae  an  auld  brass  pat; 
"  I  ne'er  wore  a  gowd  ring  a'  my  lifo, 
But  I  warrant  i'se  wear  that." 


COSPATRICK. 


In  a  note  referring  to  "Bothwell,"  as  contained  in  Herd's  Scolt'nh 
Songs,  vol.  i.,  p.  83,  Mr.  Motherwell  says  : — "  This  is  a  very  popular 
ballad,  and  is  known  to  reciters  under  a  variety  of  names.  I  have  heard 
it  called  'Lord  Bangwell,'  'Bengwill,'  'Dingwell,'  'Brengwell,'  and 
'  The  Seven  Sisters  ;  or,  The  Leaves  of  Lind.'  In  tlie  Border  Minstrelsy, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  72,  fifth  edition  (and  p.  263,  last  edition),  is  a  version  entitled 
'  Corspatrick.'  The  same  authority  mentions  that  a  copy  in  Mrs. 
Brown  of  Falkland's  MS.  is  styled 'CJhild  Brentou'  (or,  as  Mr.  .Lamieson 
names  it,  '  Gil  Brenton  ').  In  a  book  misnamed  Remains  of  Gallowa/f 
and  Nilhsdale  Sony,  it  is  titled,  '  We  were  Sisters,  We  were  Seven. '  It, 
is  amusing  to  see  this  motley  version  challenj^ng  that  in  the  Border 
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Minstrelsy,  as  being  interspersed  with  modern  patches,  and  claiming 
for  itself  the  merit  of  being  a  pure  and  unalloyed  traditionary  cop3^ 
Unparalleled  impudence !" 

Another  version  Avas  published  by  Mr.  Buchau  m  Ancient  Ballads, 
&c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  204,  under  the  title  of  "  Lord  Dingwall ; "  and  "Mr. 
Jamieson  has  translated,"  saj'S  Mr.  ^lotherwell,  "a  Danish  ballad, 
'Ingefred  and  Gudrune '  (Kortlif^rn  AntiquHks,  p.  340),  wherein  he 
points  out  the  striking  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  pi'esent  one." — 
Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Introduction,  p.  Ixix.,  note  21. 
Another  translation  of  the  same  appears  in  Old  Danish  Ballads,  &c., 
(p.  146),  under  the  title  of  "  The  Gossiping  Nightingales." 

In  this  Danish  ballad,  the  bride's  sister  becomes  her  substitute, 
but  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  Scandina^^an  versions,  as  in  the 
Scotish,  the  maid-servant  takes  her  place. 

"This  idea,"  saj^s  Professor  Child,  "was  jierhaps  dei-ived  from 
Tristan  and  Isold.  See  Scott's  Sir  Tristrem,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  54,  55." — 
Enrjlish  and  Scottish  Ballads,  vol.  i.,  p.  152. 

The  text  of  the  ballad,  as  here  printed,  is  chiefly  taken  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott's,  v.^ho  informs  us,  that  "  some  stanzas  were  transferred 
by  him  from  Herd's  copy,"  while  the  remamder  was  "taken  ({o^Yn 
from  the  recitation  of  a  lady,  nearly  related  to  the  Editor."  8ome 
readings  "  wci-e  also  adopted "  by  him  from  the  copy  in  Mrs. 
Brown's  MS.,  as  previously  referred  to.  "  Cospatrick  (Comes  Fat- 
ricius)  was  the  designation  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  in  the  days  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce. " 

The  inconsistent  conduct  of  Cospatrick,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  ultimately  stood  self-convicted,  as  related  in  the  ballad,  may  be 
profitablj'  compared  with  similar  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  patriarch 
Judah,  as  narrated  in  Genesis  xxxviii. 

It  is  surely  much  to  be  regretted,  that  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
after  our  Lord's  advent,  and  among  nominally  Christian  communities, 
that  matters  in  this  respect  appear  to  have  scarcely,  if  at  all,  pro- 
gressed since  the  days  of  this  early  patriarch  and  zealous  conservator 
of  female  purity ;  as  it  is  quite  notorious  that  fashion,  and  her  male 
and  female  votaries,  still  practically  maintain  one  code  of  morality  for 
man,  and  quite  another  for  his  help-meet,  or  gentler  sister  woman. 

Alas  for  our  vaunted  Christianity  and  Chivalry'.  What  are  they, 
and  where  are  they? 

1  Cosi'.\Ti:iCK  lias  sent  o'er  tlic  fuoni; 
Cospatrick  brought  liis  ladye  lianic; 
And  fourscore  ships  have  come  her  wi', 
The  lady  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

2  There  were  twal'  and  twal'  with  baken  bread, 
And  twal'  and  twal'  with  gowd  sac  red; 

And  twal'  and  twal'  with  boutcd  flour, 
And  twal'  and  twnl'  with  tlio  paramour. 
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8     Sv.ect  Willio  was  a  widow's  son, 
And  at  her  btirrup  ho  did  run; 
And  slie  av;is  clad  in  the  finest  pall, 
But  aye  slie  let  tlie  tears  down  fall. 

4     "  01),  is  your  saddle  set  awry? 

Or  rides  your  steed  for  j-ou  owev  high? 
Or  are  you  mourninj::  in  your  tide, 
That  3'ou  shou'd  be  Cospatrick's  bride?" 

6     "I  am  not  mourning  at  tliis  tide, 
That  I  sliou'd  be  Cospatrick's  bride; 
But  I  am  sorrowing  in  my  mood. 
That  I  shou'd  leave  my  mother  good. 

6  "  But,  gentle  boy,  come,  tell  to  me, 
Wiiat  is  the  custom  ol'thj^  conntrie?" 

"  Tho  custom  thereof,  my  dame,"  he  says, 
"  Will  ill  a  gentle  ladye  please. 

7  "  Seven  king's  daughters  has  our  lord  wedded, 
And  seven  king's  daughters  has  our  lord  bedded; 
But  he's  cutted  their  l)reasts  frae  their  breast-bane, 
And  sent  them  mourning  hame  again. 

8  "  Yet,  if  you're  sure  that  you're  a  maid, 
Ye  may  gae  Safely  to  his  bed; 

But  if  of  tiiat  ye  be  na  sure. 

Then  hire  some  damsel  of  your  bow'r." 

9  The  ladye  's  call'd  her  bow'r  maiden, 
That  waiting  was  into  her  train; 

"  Five  thousand  nicrks  I'll  gi'e  to  thee, 
To  sleep  this  night  with  my  lord  for  me." 

10  When  bolls  were  rung  and  mass  was  sayn, 
And  all  men  unto  bed  were  gane, 
Cospatrick  and  the  bonnie  maid 

Into  a  chamber  they  were  laid. 

11  "  Now  speak,  thou  blankets,  and  speak,  thou  bed, 
And  speak,  thon  sliect,  enchanted  web; 

And  speak,  my  brown  sword,  that  winna  lee, 
Is  this  a  true  maiden  that  lies  by  me?" 

12  "It  is  not  a  maid  that  you  ha'o  wedded, 
But  it  is  a  maid  that  you  ha'e  bedded; 
It  is  a  leal  maiden  tliat  lies  by  thee. 
But  not  tlie  maiden  that  it  should  be." 
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13  Oh,  wrathfully  he  left  the  bed, 
And  wrathfully  his  claes  on  did; 

And  he  has  ta'en  hiiu  through  the  hall, 
And  on  his  mother  he  did  call. 

14  "  I  am  the  most  unhappy  man 
That  ever  was  in  Christen  land! 

I  courted  a  maiden  meek  and  mild, 
And  I  find  it  is  a  woman  with  child." 

15  "  Oh,  stay,  my  son,  into  this  hall, 

And  sport  ye  with  your  merry  men  all; 

And  I  will  to  her  secret  bow'r. 

To  see  how  it  fares  with  your  paramour." 

16  His  mother  's  hied  her  up  to  the  tow'r, 
And  lock'd  her  in  the  secret  bow'r; 

*'  Now,  daughter  mine,  come  tell  to  me, 
Wha's  bairn  this  is  tliat  you  are  wi'?" 

17  "  Oh,  mother  dear,  I  canna  learn 
■\Vha  is  the  father  of  my  bairn; 
But  hear  me,  mother,  on  my  knee, 
Till  my  sad  tale  I  tell  to  thee. 

18  "  Oh,  we  Avere  sisters,  sisters  seven, 
The  fairest  women  under  heaven; 
And  we  kcist  kevels*  us  amang, 
Wha  wou'd  to  the  greenwood  gang, 

19  "  There,  for  to  pull  the  finest  flow'rs, 
To  put  around  our  simmer  bow'rs, 
To  pull  the  red  rose  and  the  thyme, 
To  deck  my  mother's  bow'r  and  mine. 

20  "  I  was  the  youngest  of  them  all ; 
The  heavy  weird  did  me  befall; 
Sae  to  the  greenwood  I  did  gang. 
And  there  I  dree'd  this  cruel  wrang, 

21  "  For  I  had  scarce  puU'd  flower  but  ane. 
There  in  the  greenwood  all  alano, 

Till  ane,  wha  a  king's  son  eeem'd  to  be, 
Came  through  the  wood  and  accosted  mo. 

22  "He  wore  higli-coH'd  hose  and  laigh-coU'd  shuoii, 
And  he  kept  me  there  till  tlie  day  was  dune, — 
Till  the  sun  had  suidc  low  in  the  west, 

And  ilka  wee  bird  gano  to  its  nest. 

•  "Kolfll  kovols;"  cast  lota. 
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23  "  lie  ga'e  me  a  lock  of  his  yellow  hair, 
And  bade  me  keep  it  for  evermair; 

He  ga'e  me  a  carkiiet*  of  boniiie  beads, 
And  bade  me  keep  it  against  my  needs. 

24  "  He  ga'e  to  me  a  gay  gold  ring, 
And  bade  me  keep  it  abune  all  thing." 
"  What  did  ye  with  the  tokens  rare. 
That  ye  gat  frae  that  gallant  there?" 

25  "  Oh,  bring  that  cofier  mito  me, 
And  all  the  tokens  ye  shall  see." 

"  Now  stay,  daughter,  your  bow'r  within. 
While  I  gae  parley  with  my  son." 

26  Oh,  she  has  ta'en  her  through  the  hall, 
And  on  her  son  began  to  call: 

"  What  did  ye  witli  the  bonnie  beads 
I  bade  ye  keep  against  your  needs  ? 

27  "What  did  you  with  the  gay  gold  ring 
I  bade  you  keep  abune  all  thing?" 

"I  ga'e  them  to  a  ladye  gay, 
I  met  in  greenwood  on  a  day. 

28  "I  wou'd  gi'e  all  my  halls  and  tow'rs, 
I  had  that  ladye  within  my  bow'rs; 
And  I  wou'd  gi'e  my  very  life, 

I  had  that  ladye  to  be  my  Avife." 

29  "  Now  keep,  my  son,  your  halls  and  tow'rs, 
Ye  have  that  bright  burd  in  your  bow'rs  ; 
And  keep,  my  son,  your  ain  dear  life. 

Ye  have  that  ladye  for  your  dear  wife." 

30  Now,  or  a  month  was  come  and  gane, 
The  ladye  she  bare  a  bonnie  son; 

And  'twas  weel-written  on  his  breast-bane, 
"  Cospatrick  is  my  father's  name." 
Oh,  row  my  lady  in  satin  and  silk, 
And  wash  my  son  in  the  morning  milk. 

•"  Carknet ;"  a  necklace.    Thus:— 

"  She  threw  nway  hev  rings  and  carknet  cleen." 

— Harrison's  translation  of  Orlando  Furioao.    Notes  on  book  87t,h. 
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BOTHWELL. 

As  stated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Herd's  copy  is  "  materially  different 
from  that"  given  by  him  under  the  title  of  "  Cospatrick."  The 
differences  chiefly  occur  in  the  opening  stanzas  of  Herd's,  which 
here  follow.    But  in  place  of  Herd's  refrain  of 

'•  Hey  down,  and  adown," 

which   is    "repeated  at  the  end  of  each  line,"   the  refrain  fron: 
Buchan's  version  is  here  substituted, 

1  As  Bothwell  was  walking  in  the  lawlands  alaue — 

Bowing  doAvn,  bowing  down, 
He  met  six  ladies  sae  gallant  and  fine — 
And  aye  the  birks  a'  bowing. 

2  He  cast  his  lot  amang  them  all — 

Bowing  down,  bowiug  down; 
And  on  the  youngest  his  lot  did  fall — 
And  aye  the  birks  a'  bowing. 

3  He 's  brought  her  frae  her  mother's  bow'r— ■ 

Bowing  down,  bowing  down, 

Unto  his  castle's  strongest  tow'r — 

And  aye  the  birks  a'  bowing. 

4  But  aye  she  cried,  and  made  great  moan — 

Bowing  down,  bowing  down; 
And  aye  the  tear  came  trickling  down — 
And  aye  the  birks  a'  bowing. 

5  "  Come  up,  come  up,"  said  the  foremoat  man- 

Bowing  down,  bowing  down; 
"  I  think  our  bride  comes  slowly  on — 
And  aye  the  birks  a'  bowing. 

6  "  Oh,  lady,  sits  your  saddle  awry? 

Bowing  down,  bowing  down; 
Or  is  your  steed  for  you  ower  high? 
And  aye  the  birks  a'  bowing.'" 

7  "  My  saddle  is  not  set  awry — 

Bowing  down,  bowing  down, 
Nor  carries  mo  my  steed  ower  high— 
And  aye  the  birks  a'  bowing. 

8  "  But  I  am  weary  of  my  life — 

Bowing  down,  l)o\viiig  down, 
Since  I  maun  be  Lord  Bothwell's  wife-  - 
And  aye  the  birks  a'  bowing." 
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9     He  '8  blawn  his  horn  sae  sharp  and  shrill-— 
Bowing  down,  bowing  down; 
Up  stavttho  deer  on  every  hill — 
And  aye  the  birks  a'  bowing. 

10  lie  's  blav/u  his  horn  sae  lang  and  loud- 

Bowing  down,  bowing  down; 
Up  start  the  deer  in  gude  greenwood — 
And  aye  the  birics  a'  bowing. 

11  Ilis  mother  look'd  o'er  the  castle  wall — 

Bowing  down,  bowing  down, 
And  she  saw  them  riding  ane  and  all — 
And  aye  the  birks  a'  bowing. 

12  She  's  call'd  upon  her  maids  by  seven — 

Bowing  down,  bowing  down, 
To  make  his  bed  baith  saft  and  even — 
And  aye  the  birks  a'  bowing. 

1?>     She 's  call'd  upon  her  cooks  by  nine- 
Bowing  down,  bowing  down,^ 
To  make  their  dinner  fair  and  line— 
And  aye  the  birks  a'  bowing." 

14  When  day  was  gane  and  night  was  come— 

Bowing  down,  bowing  down; 
"  What  ails  my  love  on  me  to  frown? 
And  aye  the  birks  a'  bowing. 

15  *'  Or  does  the  wind  blow  in  your  glove? 

Bowing  down,  bowing  down; 
Or  runs  your  mind  on  another  love? 
And  aye  the  birks  a'  bowing." 

16  "  Nor  blows  the  wind  within  my  glove — 

Bowing  down,  bowing  down; 
Nor  runs  my  mind  on  another  love — 
And  aye  the  birks  a'  bowing. 

17  "  But  I  not  maid  nor  maiden  am — 

Bowing  down,  bowing  down, 
For  I'm  with  bairn  to  another  man — 
And  aye  the  birks  a'  bowing." 

18  "  I  thought  I'd  a  maid  sae  meek  and  mild — 

Bowing  down,  bowing  down. 
But  I  have  nought  but  a  Avoman  with  child — 
And  aye  the  birks  a'  bowing." 
For  the  remainder  of  the  story,  see  the  previous  ballad—"  Coa 
Patrick,"  stanzas  15  and  after. 
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THE  BROOMFIELD  HILL. 

"A  more  sanguine  antiquary  than  the  editor,"  writes  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "  might  perhrps  endeavour  to  identify  tliis  poem,  which  is  of  un- 
doubted antiquity,  "ivith  the  •Broom,  Broom  on  Hill,'  mentioned  by 
Lane  in  his  Progress  of  Queen  Elizabeth  into  Warwichshire,  as 
forming  part  of  Captain  Cox's  collection,  so  much  envied  by  the 
black-letter  antiquaries  of  the  present  day.— Dugdale's  Warvnckshire, 
p.  166.  The  same  ballad  is  quoted  by  one  of  the  personages,  in  a 
'  very  merry  and  pythie  comedie,'  called  '  The  Longer  thou  Li  vest,  the 
more  Fool  thou  Art.'  See  Eitsou's  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Ancieno 
Songs,  p.  Ix.  '  Brimie,  Brume  on  Hill'  is  also  mentioned  in  The 
Complaynt  of  Scotland.  See  Leyden's  edition,  p.  100."— Minstrelsy, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  28. 

A  fragment  of  this  ballad  v/ns  printed  in  Herd's  Scottish  Songs,  vol. 
i.,  p.  168,  under  the  title  of  "I'll  Wager,  I'll  _Wa^er  ;"  complete 
versions  were  afterwards  given  by  Kinloch,  in  Ancient  Scottish  Ballads, 
p.  195,  under  the  title  of  "Lord  John;"  by  Scott,  in  Minstrelsy, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  28,  under  the  above  title;  and  by  Buchan,  in  Ancient 
Ballads,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  291,  under  the  title  of  "  Broomheld  Hills." 

The  last-named  is  decidedly  the  best  version,  and  is  the  one  here 
generaUy  followed,  but  with  additions  and  emendations  from  the 
others.  Stanza  11  is  inserted  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetition,  in  a 
slightly  varied  form,  of  stanzas  7  to  10  inclusive. 

"A  Danish  ballad  exhibits  the  same  theme*  though  differently 
treated:  '  So\'nemnerne,'  Grundtvig,  No.  81."  There  is  also  "a 
modernized  English  one  of  no  value  ('  The  West  Country  Wager')  in 
Ancient  Poems,^&.c.  Percy  Society,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  116."— Professor 
Child,  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  vol.  i.,  p.  131. 

Kindred  ballads  are— "The  Baffled  Knight,"  Percy's  BeUques ; 
"Too  Courteous  Knight,"  Eitsou's  Ancient  Songs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  54  ;  and 
"D'Urfey's  PiUs,"&c.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  37  ;  "  The  Shepherd's  Son,"  Herd, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  267  ;  "Jock  Sheep,"  Hinloch's  Ballad  Bool:,  p.  17  ;  "The 
Abashed  Knight,"  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  p.  131  ;  "Blow 
the  Winds,  Heigh  Ho  ! "  Ancient  Poems,  &c.  Percy  Society,  vol.  xvii., 
p.  123. 

1  There  ^vas  a  knight,  and  a  lady  brig-ht, 

Set  a  tryst  among  the  broom; 
The  one  went  there  in  the  morning  aer, 
Tlio  otlier  in  the  afternoon. 

2  "  I'll  wager,  I'll  v.-ager  v/itli  you,"  lie  said, 

"Five  hundred merks  and  ten, 
That  ye  shall  not  gang  to  yon  Bii)onifield  hill, 
And  a  maid  return  agajn." 

3  "  I'll  wager,  I'll  wager  with  you,"  she  said, 

"  Five  hundred  merks  and  ten, 
Tliat  I  shall  gang  to  yon  Broomlield  hill, 
Ati'1  a  maid  return  again." 
K 
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4  The  lady  stands  in  lier  bow'r  door, 

And  tluis  slic  made  her  niaue, — 
"Oh,  sliall  I  gang  to  the  Broomliold  hill, 
Or  shall  I  stay  at  hauie? 

5  "  If  I  do  gang  to  the  Broomfield  hill, 

A  maid  I'll  not  return  ; 
And  if  I  stay  frae  the  Broomfield  hill, 
I'll  be  a  maid  mis-sworn." 

C     It's  up  then  spake  an  auld  witch-wife, 
Sat  in  the  bow'r  aboon, — 
"  Oil,  ye  shall  gang  to  Broomfield  liill. 
And  yet  come  maiden  hame. 

7  "  When  ye  gang  to  the  Broomfield  liill, 

Walk  nine  times  round  and  round; 
And  there,  down  by  the  bonnie  burn  bank, 
Your  love  Avill  sleep  full  sound. 

8  "  Ye'll  pull  the  bloom  frae  off  the  broom, 

The  bloom  that  smells  sae  sweet. 
And  strew  it  at  your  lover's  head, 

And  likewise  at  his  feet; 
And  aye  the  thicker  that  ye  strew, 

The  sounder  he  will  sleep. 

9  "  The  rings  that  are  on  your  fingers. 

Put  them  on  his  right  hand. 
To  let  him  know,  when  he  does  wake, 
Ye  Avas  at  his  command. 

10  "  The  brooch  that  is  on  your  napkin. 

Put  it  on  his  breast-bane, 
That  he  may  know,  when  he  does  wake, 
Ilis  love  has  come  and  gane." 

11  The  lady  gaed  to  the  Broomfield  hill, 

Did  as  the  witch-wife  bade, 
And  hied  her  back  to  her  bow'r  again, 
A  maid,  as  i'ortli  she  gaed. 

12  Tlie  knight  he  waken'd  frae  his  sleep, 

And  he  saw,  to  his  j^ain. 
By  all  the  tokens  she  had  left, 
Ilis  love  had  come  and  gane. 

13  "  01),  where  were  ye,  my  gude  greyhound, 

That  I  paid  for  sae  dear, 
Ye  didna  waken  me  frae  my  sleep. 
When  my  true  love  v/as  near?" 
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14  "I  stroked  ye  with  my  foot,  master, 

While  thus  I  Avhiuing  sang, — 

'  Oil,  waken,  waken,  clear  master, 

Before  your  love  does  gang.'" 

15  ••  Oh,  where  were  ye,  my  milk-white  steed, 

That  I  ha'e  coft  sae  dear, 
That  ye  did  not  watch  and  waken  me, 
When  there  carao  maiden  here?" 

16  ''  I  stampit  with  my  foot,  master. 

Until  my  bridle  rang; 
And  aye  neigh'd, — 'Waken,  dear  master, 
Before  the  maiden  gang.' '' 

17  "  Then  wac  betide  ye,  my  gay  gos-havvk, 

That  I  did  love  so  dear, 
That  ye  did  not  watch  and  waken  mc, 
When  my  love  was  sae  near." 

18  '■  I  flappit  with  my  wings,  master, 

And  aye  ray  bells  I  rang ; 
And  aye  sang, — 'Waken,  gude  master, 
Before  the  ladye  gang.'" 

19  "Oh,  where  were  yo,  my  merry  young  man, 

That  I  pay  meet  and  fee. 
That  ye  did  not  waken  me  frae  my  sleep, 
When  my  hn'e  ye  did  see?  " 

20  '•  Go  sooner  to  your  bed  at  e'en. 

And  keep  awake  by  day. 
When  ye  go  down  to  Broomfield  hill, 
In  hope  sic  pranks  to  play. 

21  '■  For  had  I  seen  an  armed  man 

do  riding  o'er  the  hill, 
I  wou'd  lia'o  Ktay'd  him  in  his  course 

Until  I  kenn'd  your  will; 
But  I  only  saw  a  fair  ladye 

Gang  quietly  you  until. 

22  "  When  she  gacd  out,  right  bitter  she  wept. 

But  singing  came  she  hnme, — 
'  01),  I  haVr  been  at  Broomtield  hill, 
And  maid  return'd  again.'" 


OO 


••  l»ut  haste,  and  haste,  my  gudu  white  stucd, 

To  come  tlio  maiden  till. 
Or  all  tlio  birds  ol  gudc  gnjonwood 

Of  your  flesh  sliall  have  their  lill." 
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24     "  Ye  noedna  burst  your  gude  white  steed, 
Witli  racing  o'er  tlic  howra  ; 
Nao  bird  flics  faster  tiiroiigli  tlie  wood 
Than  she  fled  through  the  broom." 
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"  The  locality  of  this  ballad — Baruisdale — v/ill  bring  to  the  remem- 
biance  of  the  reader,"  says  Motherwell,  "tales  of  llobiu  Hood  aiul 
Little  John,  who,  according  to  thetestioiony  of  Andrew  of  Wyntowu, 

'  In  Yngilwodo  ami  Barnysdale, 
Their  oysod  all  this  tyme  tharo  travailo.' 

Whether  the  ballad  is  originally  the  production  of  an  English  or  of  a 
Scotch  minstrel,  admits  of  question  ;  certain,  however,  it  is,  that  it 
has  been  received  iuto  both  countries  at  a  pretty  early  period. 
Hearne,  in  his  preface  to  tiul.  Neitltriglensis  Hi  toria,  Oxon.,  1711), 
voh  i.,  p.  bcx.,  mentions  that  '  The  Knight  and  Shepherd's  Daughter' 
was  well  known  in  the  tiuie  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  Fletcher's 
'  Pilgrim,' act  iv.,  scene  2,  a  stanza  of  the  same  ballad  is  quoted. 
The  JEnglish  version  of  this  ballad  is  given  in  the  Reliqiies  of  ±Jnglhh 
Poetry,  vol.  iii.  There  are  various  copies  of  it  current  in  Scotland ;" 
as,  for  instance,  "Earl  Richard,"  first  published  by  Mr.  Motherwell, 
in  his  Minstrelsi/,  p.  377,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Buchan,  from 
whom  Mr.  Motherwell  had  received  it ;  in  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs, 
vol.  ii. ,  p.  81  (see  ante,  p.  22).  Another  and  difi'erent  version,  also  from 
recitation,  followed  it  in  the  same  work  and  volume  (p.  91),  under 
the  title  of  "  Earl  Lithgow;"  but  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the 
last-named  work  and  version,  two  other  printed  versions  were  given 
by  Mr.  Kinloch,  in  his  Ancient  Scottish  Ballads,  under  the  r^espec- 
tive  titles  of  "  Earl  Richard,"  p.  13,  and  •'  The  Shepherd's  Daughter," 
]).  25.  The  present  version  has  been  collated  from  the  Scotish  ver- 
sions here  referred  to,  but  chiefly  from  the  two  furnished  by  Mr. 
Buchan.  Stanzas  1  to  12  are  peculiar  to  the  first-named  Scotish 
version,  and  are  here  i)riuted  all  but  verbatim.  Mr.  Motherwell, 
referring  to  it,  affirms  that  it  "is  out  of  sight  the  most  circumstan- 
tial and  elalDoratcd  that  has  yet  been  printed,  [that]  it  possesses  no 
small  ])ortion  of  humour,  and  [that]  it  appears  to  be  of  greater  anti- 
quity than  the  copy  published  in  the  Jleliques." 

"  The  artifices,"  says  Kinloch,  "  which  the  lady  practises  to  main- 
tain the  character  of  a  'beggar's  brat,'  and  the  lively  description 
which  she  gives  of  the  *  gentle  ci'aft,'  are  kejtt  up  with  great  spirit  and 
fancy.  The  English  cojiy,  which  is  decidedly  inferior  both  in  poeti- 
cal composition  and  archness  of  humour,  is  entirely  destitute  of  this 
part,  even  in  allusion."  Professor  Child  also  states  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  "Scottish  versions"  are  "superior  to  the  English  in  every 
respect." 

1     Earl  Richard  once  upon  a  day, 

And  all  his  valiant  men  so  wight, 
Ho  liied  liini  down  to  Barnisdale, 
Where  all  tlie  land  is  fair  and  light. 
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2  Aiid  there  lie  met  with  a  daraosel, 

I  vrot  fast  on  slie  did  her  boimd, 
With  towVs  of  gold  upon  her  head, 
As  fair  a  woman  as  coxi'd  be  found. 

3  He  said — "  Busk  j-ou,  busk  you  !  fair  lad  re, 

With  the  white  flowers  and  the  red  ; 
And  I  wou'd  give  my  bonnie  shiji, 
If  1  your  love  and  favour  had." 

'x     '■  1  wish  your  ship  might  rent  and  rive, 

And  drown  you  in  the  sea  ; 
For  all  this  wou'd  not  mend  the  miss 

That  you  wou'd  do  to  me." 
"  The  miss  is  not  so  great,  ladye — 

Soon  mended  it  might  be. 

5     "  In  Scotland  I've  four-and-twenty  mills. 
Stand  on  the  water  Tay  : 
You'll  have  them,  and  as  much  good  flour 
As  they'll  grind  in  a  day." 

C     "I  vi-ish  your  bonnie  sliip  rent  and  rivo, 

And  drown  j'ou  in  the  sea  ; 
For  all  that  wou'd  not  mend  the  miss 

That  you  wou'd  do  to  me." 
"  Tiie  miss  is  not  so  great,  ladye — 

Soon  mended  it  might  be. 

7  "I  have  four-and-twenty  milk-white  cow.'?, 

Were  all  calved  in  one  day : 
You'll  have  them,  and  as  much  hain'd  gvasa 
As  they  all  on  can  gac.''^ 

8  "I  wish  your  bonnie  ship  rciit  and  rive, 

And  drown  you  in  the  sea; 
For  all  that  wou'd  not  mend  the  miss 

That  you  wou'd  do  to  me." 
''■  Tlie  miss  is  not  so  great,  ladye — 

Soon  mended  it  might  be. 

9  "I  have  four-and-twenty  milk-white  steeds, 

Were  all  foal'd  in  one  year: 
You'll  have  them,  and  as  much  red  gold 
As  all  their  backs  can  bear." 

10     She  tin-nM  her  right  and  round  about, 
And  she  swore  by  the  mold; 
"  I  would  not  be  your  love,"  said  she, 
"  For  that  church  full  of  gold." 
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1 1  lie  turnVl  liim  right  and  round  about, 

And  lie  swore  by  tlie  mass; 
Pays — '•  Liulyo,  yc  my  love  sha]!  bo, 
And  gold  j'e  sliall  have  less." 

12  She  turn'd  her  right  and  round  about, 

And  she  swore  by  the  moon  ; 
"  I  would  not  be  your  love,"  says  she, 
"  For  all  the  gold  in  Rome." 

13  He  tiirn'd  him  right  and  round  about, 

And  he  swore  by  the  moon; 
Says — "  Ladye,  ye  my  love  tshall  be, 
And  gold  je  shall  have  none.'" 

1  i     He  caught  her  by  the  milk-white  hand, 
The  gudc  greenwood  amang; 
And  for  all  that  she  cou'd  say  or  do, 
He  did  her  sairly  wrang. 

15  The  ladye  frov/n'd  and  sadly  Idush'd, 

And  oh!  but  she  thought  shame; 
Says — "  If  you  are  a  knight  at  all, 
You'll  surely  tell  your  name." 

16  "  In  some  places  they  call  me  Jack, 

In  others  the}^  call  me  John; 
But  when  I  am  in  the  queen's  court, 
Then  Lithcock  is  my  name." 

17  "  Lithcock!  Lithcock!  "  the  ladye  said, 

And  spelt  it  o'er  again; 
"  Lithcock  is  Latin,"  the  ladye  said, 
'•  But  Richard's  your  English  name." 

18  Then  he  has  mounted  on  his  horse, 

And  said  he  wou'd  go  ride; 
And  she  has  kilted  her  green  clothes, 
And  said  she  wou'd  not  bide. 

19  The  knight  he  rode,  the  ladye  ran, 

A  live-long  summer's  day, 
Till  they  came  to  the  wan  water. 
That  all  men  do  call  Tay. 

20  He  set  his  horse  head  to  the  water, 

Just  through  it  for  to  ride; 
And  the  ladye  was  as  ready  as  him, 
The  waters  for  to  wade. 
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21  For  lie  was  ne'er  so  kincl-hearted 

As  to  bid  the  ladyc  ride; 
And  she  was  ne'er  so  low-hearted 
As  for  to  bid  him  bide. 

22  But  deep  into  the  wan  Avater, 

Close  by  a  great  big  stone, 
lie  turn'd  his  wight  horse  head  about, 
Said — "  Ladye  fair,  loup  on." 

23  She  's  taken  the  wand  was  in  her  hand, 

And  struck  it  on  the  foam; 
"  Ye  need  not  stop  for  me,"  she  said, 
"  Sir  Knight,  ye  may  ride  on. 

24  "  I  learn'd  it  from  my  mother  dear. 

There  's  few  ha'e  learn'd  it  better — 
When  I  come  to  a  dee])  water, 
I  can  swim  like  ony  otter. 

25  '"  1  learn'd  it  from  my  mother  dear, 

I  learn'd  it  for  my  weal — 
When  I  come  to  a  deep  water, 
I  can  swim  like  ony  eel. 

26  "  By  the  help  of  God  and  Our  Ladj'e, 

I'll  swim  across  the  tide;  " 
And  ere  he  reached  the  middle  stream, 
She  was  on  the  other  side. 

27  And  when  she  reach'd  the  other  side, 

Slie  sat  down  on  a  stone; 
She  sat  down  there  to  rest  herself. 
And  wait  till  he  came  on. 

28  "  Turn  back,  turn  back,  you  ladye  fair, 

You  know  not  what  I  see; 
Tliere  is  a  ladyc  in  that  castle. 

That  will  burn  you  and  me." 
*'  Betide  me  weal,  betide -me  woe, 

That  ladyc  I  will  see." 

20     Then  she 's  gano  on  to  the  queen's  court. 
And  there  tirl'd  at  the  pin; 
'J'lic  ])ortcr  ready  answer  made. 
To  see  who  Avou'd  1)C  in. 

CO     Mie  gave  a  ring  from  her  finger, 
To  the  porter  lor  his  fee; 
Says — "  Take  you  that,  my  good  porter, 
The  queen  I  fain  wou'd  see." 
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.'M     Tlie  porter  ho  went  to  the  queen, 
And  knelt  low  on  his  knee; 
"  There  is  a  ladyo  waits  at  your  gates, 
Says  she  won't!  fain  you  see." 

82     •'  Then  open  my  gates  both  wide  and  braid, 
As  wide  as  they  can  be; 
Ye'Jl  open  my  gates  both  wide  and  oraid, 
And  bring  her  here  to  me." 

33  And  when  she  came  before  the  queen, 

She  fell  low  on  her  knee ; 
"  Win  up,  win  up,  my  fair  woman, 
What  means  this  conrtesie?  " 

34  "  My  errand  it 's  to  thee,  0  queenl 

My  errand  it's  to  thee; 
There  is  a  knight  into  your  court 
Who  has  this  day  ro'bb'd  me." 

85     '•  Oh,  has  he  robb'd  you  of  your  gold, 

Or  robb'd  you  of  your  fee?" 
"  He  has  not  robb'd  me  of  my  gold, 

Nor  robb'd  me  of  my  fee; 
But  robb'd  me  of  vrhat  's  dearer  still, 

The  fiow'r  of  my  bodie." 

36  '•  Tliere  is  no  kniglit  in  all  ray  court 

Has  done  this  ^vrang  to  thee, 
But  you'll  have  the  troth  of  his  right  hand. 
Or  for  your  sake  he'll  dee.* 

37  '■  Tho'  it  were  Earl  Eichard,  my  own  brother,- 

Bnt,  oh!  forbid  it  be!" 
Then,  sighing,  said  the  ladyc  fair, 
"  I  wot  that  it  is  he." 

38  "  Oh,  wou'd  ye  ken  this  dastard  knight 

Among  a  hundred  men?" 
"  That  wou'd  I,"  said  the  bonnie  lass, 
"  Tlio'  there  were  hundreds  ten." 

89     The  queen  made  all  her  merry  men  pass, 
By  ane,  and  tAva,  and  three; 
Earl  Richard  used  to  be  the  first. 
But  the  hindmost  now  Avas  he. 


♦  Varialion:  ''Ohj  If  ho  be  a  siugle  man, 

Your  husband  ho  shall  be; 
But  if  liR  bo  a  married  man. 
It's  high  hang'd  he  shall  bo." 
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40  He  came  Lirpling  ou  ae  foot, 

And  blinking  witli  ae  e'e ; 
"  Alia  !"  then  cried  the  bounie  lass, 
••  That  same  j'oung  man  are  ye." 

41  He  laid  his  brand  and  a  gay  gold  ring 

Together  on  a  stone; 
She  minted  twice  to  take  the  brand, 
And  then  the  ring  put  on. 

42  Then  he  's  ta'en  out  one  hundred  pounds, 

And  told  it  hi  his  glove; 
Says — "  Take  you  that,  my  ladyc  fair, 
Aud  seek  auotlier  love." 

43  '■  Oh  no,  oh  no,"  the  ladye  cried, 

"  That 's  what  shall  never  be; 
ril  have  the  troth  of  your  right  hand; 
The  queen  she  gave  it  me." 

4  4     '"I  wish  I  had  drunk  the  Avan  water, 
When  I  did  drink  the  wine; 
Tiiut  now  for  a  carle's  fair  daughter, 
It  gars  me  droc  this  pine." 

45     "  Maybe  I  am  a  carle's  daughter, 
And  maybe  I  am  none; 
I'ut  when  we  met  in  the  greenwood, 
Wiiy  not  let  me  alone?" 

40     '•  Will  you  wear  the  short  clothing, 
Hr  will  you  wear  the  syde? 
Vr  will  you  walk  to  your  wedding, 
Or  will  you  to  it  ride?" 

47  ''  I  will  not  \\C'ar  the  short. clothing. 

But  I  will  Avear  the  syde; 
I  will  not  walk  to  rny  wedding. 
But  I  to  it  will  ride." 

48  When  he  was  act  upon  the  horse. 

The  lady  him  behin', 
Then  cauM  and  eerie  were  the  words 
The  twa  had  them  between. 

49  She  said — "  Gude  e'en,  yo  nettles  tall, 

Where  ye  grow  by  the  dyke; 
If  the  auld  carline,  my  motlicr,  was  lioro, 
Sae  weel's  she  wou'd  you  pyko. 
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50  "  How  elic  woii'd  stap  you  in  licr  pock, 

I  wot  !)lic  -wouMiia  fail; 
Ami  lioil  yc  in  her  auld  brass  pan, 
And  of  ye  make  gude  kail. 

51  "  And  she  wou'd  meal  you  with  mellering  * 

That  p1i?  gathers  at  the  niill. 
And  make  you  thick  as  any  dough, 
Till  the  pan  it  was  brimful. 

52  "  She  wou'd  mess  you  up  with  scuttling, 

To  sup  till  she  were  fu', 
Then  lay  her  head  upon  a  pock, 
And  snore  like  any  sow." 

53  "  Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  ye  beggar's  brat, 

My  heart  will  break  in  three!" 
"  And  so  did  mine  in  yon  greenwood, 
When  ye  wou'dna  let  me  be. 

bi     "  Gude  e'en,  gude  e'en,  ye  heather  berries, 
There  growhig  on  the  hill; 
If  the  aufd  carle  and  his  pocks  were  here, 
I  wot  he'd  get  his  lill. 

55  "  Last  night  I  sat  till  I  was  tired, 

And  mended  at  their  pocks; 
But  to-morrow  morning  I  will  bear 
The  keys  of  an  earl's  locks. 

56  '■■  Late,  late  last  night,  through  baith  their  pocks, 

I  drew  the  hempen  strings; 
Bat  to-morrow  jnorning  I  will  wear 
On  my  fingers  gay  gold  rings." 

57  "Away!  away!  ye  ill  woman, 

Your  vile  words  grieve  me  sair; 
When  you  licod  so  little  for  yourself, 
For  me  still  less  ye'll  care. 

58  "  But  if  you  are  a  carle's  daughter, 

As  I  take  you  to  be. 
How  did  you  get  the  gay  clothing 
That  on  ye  I  do  see?" 

50     "  My  mother  she  is  a  poor  woman, 

Nursed  an  earl's  children  three; 

And  I  got  them  from  a  foster-sister, 

To  beguile  such  sparks  as  thee." 

♦  "Mellering:"  con-uitlion  ot  mekkriny. 

t  "  Scuttliiis;  ■'  light  floui-  mado  from  inferior  grain. 
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CO     "  But  if  you  be  a  carle's  daughter, 
As  I  take  jou  to  bo, 
How  did  ye  learu  the  good  Latin 
That  ye  S2)oke  unto  me?" 

61     "  My  mother  she  is  a  mean  woman, 
Nursed  an  earl's  children  three; 
I  learn'd  it  from  their  chapelaiu, 
To  beguile  such  sparks  as  thee." 

6"i     Then  to  a  beggar  wife  that  pass'd, 
The  lad^-e  llaug  a  crown: 
"  Tell  all  your  neighbours,  when  ye  go  hamo, 
p]arl  Richard's  your  gude-son."  * 

C'3     '•  Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  ye  beggar's  brat. 
My  heart  will  break  in  three!" 
'•  And  so  did  mine  in  yon  greenwood, 
When  ye  wou'dna  let  mc  be." 

n  I     And  when  they  to  Earl  Richard's  came, 
And  were  at  dinner  set, 
Then  out  and  spake  the  bounie  bride, 
I  wot  she  was  not  blate. 

65     "Go,  take  away  the  china  plates, 
Go,  take  tlicm  far  frae  me. 
And  bring  to  me  a  wooden  disli — 
It's  that  I'm  best  used  wi'. 

6G     "  And  take  awa}'  these  silver  spoons, 
Tlic  like  I  ne'er  did  see, 
And  bring  to  mo  the  horn  spoons — 
They're  gude  enougli  for  me." 

67     When  bells  were  rung  and  mass  was  sung, 
And  all  men  bound  for  rest, 
Earl  Richard  and  liis  bonnic  bride 
In  ae  chamber  were  placed. 

CS     "  Oh,  lake  away  your  sheets,"  slie  said, 
•'  Made  oi  the  Holland  fine, 
And  bring  1o  me  the  linsey  clouts, 
That  laiig  lia'c  served  as  mine." 

CO     '•  Keep  far  away  from  me,"  he  eaid, 

"  Keep  far  awny  from  me; 

It  is  not  moot  a  carline's  brat 

My  bedfellow  mhou'd  be." 

•  "Uudc-toD:'  Bon-in-law. 
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70  '•  It's  inaybc  I'm  a  carline's  brat, 

And  m.'ij-bc  I  am  none; 
But  wlien  wo  met  in  yon  i^recnwood, 
Wliy  not  let  me  alone?" 

71  ''  Now  rest  content,"  said  tijc  liiliy  Blin', 

"  The  one  may  serve  tlie  other; 
The  Earl  of  Stockford's  fair  daughter, 
And  the  queen  of  Scotland's  brother." 

72  "  Oh,  fair  fall  you,  yc  Billy  Blin', 

Since  such  is  her  de2,'rce; 

For  Avitli  this  Vv-itty  lady  fair, 

How  happy  must  I  be!" 


BURD  HELEN. 


"  Earl  Ilichard,"  which  precedes,  and  "Burd  Helen,"  which  follows, 
must  either  have  had  one  commou  origin,  or  the  one  has  borrov/ed 
largely  from  the  other.  The  various  versions  of  the  latter  ballad  are 
R3  under : — 

I.    "Child  Waters,"  pid)lished  bj^  Percy  from  his  folio  2^18. 
Eeliqnes,  \o\.  iii.,  p.  94. 
II.   "  Burd  Ellen,"  in  Jamieson's  Popular  Ballads,  vol.  i.,  p. 
112  ;  wlicre  it  is  "given  from  Mrs.  Brown's  recitation," 
and  "with  scrupulous  exactness,  except  where  the  varia- 
tions are  pointed  out." 
Til.   "An  imperfect  copy,"  prefixed  to  the   last-named,  and 
communicated   to  J^Ir.  Jamieson  by   "  Mrs.    Arrot  of 
Arbroath." 
IV,   "  Lady  I\Iargaret,''  in  Kinloch's  Ancient  Scoltish  Ballads, 
p.  179. 
V.   "Burd  Helen,"  in  Bnchau's  Ancient  Ballads  and  Soiuj.^, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  oO. 
VI.   "  Burd  Helen,"  in  Chambers's  Scottish  Ballads,  p.  19.3  ; 
collated  from  the   above-named,    with   additions    and 
emendations,  from  a  MS.  supplied  by  I>Ii'.  Kinloch. 
The  text  which  follows  is  chietly  derived  from  Mr.  Jamieson's  and 
Mr.  Buchan's  versions. 

1  Lord  .Toiin  stood  at  liis  stable  door, 

"While  a  groom  his  steed  did  kaim; 
Burd  Helen  sat  at  her  bow'r  door, 
Sewing  her  silken  seam. 

2  Lord  John  stood  in  his  stable  door, 

Said  he  was  bound  to  ride; 
Biurd  Helen  stood  in  her  bow'r  door, 
Said  she'd  rmi  by  his  side. 
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3  "  Tlie  corn  is  turning  ripe,  Lord  John, 

The  nuts  are  growing  fu', 
And  ye  are  bound  for  your  ain  countrie; — 
Fain  -wou'd  I  go  with  you." 

4  '•  With  me,  Helen!  with  me,  Helen! 

"What  wou'd  ye  do  with  me  ? 
I've  niair  need  of  a  little  page, 
Thau  of  tlic  like  of  thee." 

5  "  Oh,  I  will  be  your  little  page, 

To  wait  upon  your  steed; 
And  I  will  be  your  little  page, 
Your  leasti  of  hounds  to  lead." 

6  "  But  my  hounds  will  cat  the  bread  of  wlieat, 

And  ye  the  dust  and  bran; 
Tlien  you  will  sit  and  sigh,  Helen, 
That  e'er  our  loves  began." 

7  "  Oh,  your  dogs  may  eat  the  gude  wheat  broad, 

And  I  the  dust  and  bran; 
Yet  I  will  sing  and  say — '  Vfell  's  me. 
That  e'er  our  loves  began! '" 

8  "Oh,  I  may  drink  the  gude  red  wine, 

And  you  the  water  wan; 
Then  you  will  sigh  and  say — 'Alas, 
Tiiat  e'er  our  loves  began!'" 

9  "  Oh,  you  may  drink  the  gude  red  wine, 

And  I  tlie  water  wan  ; 
Yot  I  will  sing  and  say — 'Well 's  mo, 
That  our  two  loves  began!'" 

10  "  01),  you'd  better  stay  at  hame,  Helen, 

And  sew  your  silken  seam, 
Than  go  with  me  o'er  moss  and  moor, 
And  many  a  foaming  stream." 

11  "I  will  not  stay  at  hame.  Lord  .fulni, 

And  sew  my  silken  seam: 
I'll  follow  you  o'er  moss  and  moor, 
And  o'er  each  foaming  stream." 

12  Lord  John  lie  mounted  his  white  steed, 

And  northward  hame  did  ride; 
Lnrd  Helen,  droKs'd  in  page  attiro, 
Hum  onv.-urd  by  l;i,s  side. 
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13  He  ne'er  was  sic  a  courteous  knight, 

As  ask  her  for  to  ride; 
And  she  was  ne'er  so  mean  a  May, 
As  ask  him  for  to  bide. 

14  Lord  John  lie  rade,  Burd  Helen  ran, 

A  live-long  summer  day; 
And  when  they  came  to  Clyde  waterj 
'Twas  Glled  from  brae  to  brae. 

15  The  iirst  step  that  she  waded  in, 

She  waded  to  the  knee: 
"Alas!  alas!"  said  Burd  Helen, 
'•This  water's  no  for  me." 

16  The  next  step  that  she  waded  in, 

She  waded  to  the  neck; 
And  then  she  felt  her  unborn  babo 
For  cauld  begin  to  quake. 

17  "  I^ye  still,  lye  still,  my  unborn  babe, 

I  can  no  better  do-; 
Your  father  rides  on  high  horseback, 
But  cares  not  for  us  two." 

18  About  the  middle  of  the  Clyde 

There  stood  an  earth-fast  stone ; 

And  there  she  call'd  to  God  for  help, 

Since  help  from  man  came  none. 

1'.)     Lord  John  he  turn'd  him  round  about, 
And  took  Burd  Helen  on ; 
Then  brought  her  to  the  other  side. 
And  there  he  set  her  down. 

20  "  Oh,  tell  me  this  now,  good  Lord  John, 

In  pity  tell  to  mo, 
How  far  is  it  to  your  lodging, 

Where  we  this  night  shou'd  be  ?  " 

21  "  It's  thirty  miles,  Burd  Helen,"  he  said, 

"It's  thirty  miles  and  three." 

"  Oh,  wae  is  me,"  said  Burd  Helen, 

"  It  will  ne'er  bo  run  by  me!" 

22  Then  up  and  spake  out  in  good  time 

A  pyet  on  a  tree, — 
"Ye  lee,  ye  lee,  ye  false,  false  knight, 
So  loud  as  I  hear  you  lee. 
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23  "  For  yonder  stand  your  goodly  tow'rs, 

Of  miles  scarce  distant  three." 
"  Oh,  well  is  me,"  said  Burd  Helen, 
"  They  shall  be  run  by  me." 

24  "  But  there  is  a  ladye  in  yon  castlo 

Will  sinder  you  and  I." 
"  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  Avoe, 
I  shall  go  there  and  try. 

25  ''  I  wish  no  ill  to  your  ladye. 

She  ne'er  did  ill  to  me ; 
But  I  wish  her  most  of  your  love, 
Who  drees  the  most  for  thee. 

26  "  I  wish  no  ill  to  your  ladye, 

For  sic  I  never  thought ; 
But  I  wish  her  most  of  yoTir  love, 
Has  dearest  that  love  bought." 

27  Lord  John  was  welcom'd  hame  again 

By  ladies  fair  and  gAy; 
But  a  fairer  ladye  than  any  there 
Did  lead  his  horse  away. 

28  Four-and-twenty  ladies  fair 

Sat  with  him  in  the  hall ; 
But  the  fairest  ladye  that  was  there 
Did  wait  upon  them  all. 

29  Wiien  bells  were  rung  and  mass  was  snug, 

And  all  were  bound  to  meat, 
Burd  Helen  was  at  the  bye-table, 
Amang  the  pages  set. 

oO     "  Oh,  eat  and  drink,  my  bonnie  boy, 
The  white  bread  and  the  beer." 
"  The  never  a  bit  can  1  eat  or  drink — 
My  heart's  sac  full  of  fear." 

31  "Oh,  eat  and  drink,  my  bonnie  boy, 

The  white  bread  anil  tlic  wine." 
"  Oh,  how  shall  1  eat  or  drink,  master, 
With  a  heart  sac  full  of  pine?" 

32  Then  up  and  spake  Lord  John's  sister, 

A  sweet  young  maid  was  she: 
"My  brother  has  brouglit  the  bonniest  jiagr 
That  ever  1  did  see." 
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33     But  out  then  spako  Lord  John's  mother, 
A  wise  woman  was  she  : 
"  "Where  met  yc  with  that  boiuilo  boy, 
That  looks  so  sail  on  tliee  ? 

St     "  Sometimes  his  cheek  is  rosy  red, 
Anil  soiuctiini'S  deadly  wan; 
He's  likiT  a  woman  big-  with  bairn, 
Than  a  young  lord's  serving  man." 

"')     "  Oh,  it  makes  me  laugh,  my  mother  dear. 
Sic  Avords  to  hear  frae  thee; 
He  is  a  squire's  ae  dearest  son, 
That  for  love  has  foUow'd  me, 

00     "  Rise  up,  rise  up,  my  bonnie  boy, 

Give  my  horse  baith  corn  and  hay." 
"  Oh,  that  I  vv-ill,  my  master  dear. 
As  quickly  as  I  may." 

37     She 's  ta'en  the  hay  beneath  her  arm, 
The  corn  iutill  her  hand, 
And  she's  gane  to  the  great  stable 
As  fast  as  e'er  she  can. 

88     "  Oh,  room  ye  round,  my  bonnie  brown  steeds. 
Oh,  room  ye  near  the  wall; 
For  the  pain  that  strikes  through  my  twa  sides, 
I  fear,  will  gar  me  fall." 

39  She  leau'd  her  back  against  the  wall, 

Strong  travail  came  her  on; 
And  e'en  amang  the  horses'  feet, 
Burd  Helen  bare  her  son. 

40  Lord  .John's  mother  intill  her  bow'r 

AVas  pitting  all  alane, 
AVhen,  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
She  heard  Burd  Helen's  mane. 

41  "  Won  up,  won  up,  my  sou,"  s!ie  said, 

"  Go  see  how  all  does  fare; 
For  I  think  I  hear  a  woman's  groans, 
And  a  bairnie  greetin'  sair!" 

42  Oh,  hastily  ho  got  him  up, 

Staid  not  for  hose  nor  shoon; 
But  to  the  stable  where  slie  lay, 
He  quickly  hied  him  down. 
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43  "  Oil,  open  the  door,  Bard  Helen,"  he  said, 

"  Oh,  open  and  let  me  in : 
I  want  to  see  if  my  steeds  are  fed, 
And  what  makes  all  this  din," 

44  "  How  can  I  open,  how  shall  I  open, 

How  can  I  open  to  thcc? 
I'm  lying  amang  j-our  horses'  feet, 
Your  j-oung  son  on  my  knee." 

45  He  hit  the  door  then  with  his  foot, 

Sae  did  he  with  his  knee, 
Till  door  of  deal  and  locks  of  steel 
In  splinters  he  gar'd  flee. 

40     "  An  askin',  an  askin',  Lord  John,"  she  saiJ, 
"  An  askin'  ye'll  grant  me: 
The  warstcn  bow'r  in  all  your  tow'rs 
For  thy  young  son  and  me." 

47  '•  Oh  yes,  oh  yes!  Burd  Helen,"  he  said, 

"  All  that  and  mair  frae  me; 
The  very  best  bow'r  in  all  my  tow'rs 
For  my  young  son  and  thee." 

48  "  An  askin',  an  askin',  Lord  John,"  she  said, 

"  An  askin'  ye'll  grant  me  : 
The  meanest  maid  in  all  the  place 
To  wait  on  him  and  me." 

49  "  I  grant,  I  grant,  Burd  Helen,"  he  said, 

"  All  that  and  mair  frae  me: 
The  very  best  bed  in  all  the  place 
To  my  young  son  and  thee. 

60     "  The  highest  ladye  in  all  the  place 
Shall  wait  on  him  and  thee; 
And  that 's  my  sister,  Isabel, 
And  a  sweet  young  maid  is  she. 

51     '*  Take  up,  take  up,  my  bonnio  young  son. 
Gar  wash  him  with  the  milk ; 
Take  up,  take  up  my  fair  ladye, 
Gar  row  her  in  the  silk. 

62     "  And  cheer  thee  up,  Burd  Helen,"  he  said, 
"  Look  nae  mair  sad  nor  wae, 
For  your  wr-dding  and  your  kirking  too 
BhoU  baith  be  in  ac  day." 
S 
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KEEDISDALB  AND  WISE  WILLIAM. 

"This  excellent  ballad  is  from  the  recitation  of  Mr.  Nicol,  Strichen, 
and  was  communicated  by  Mr.  P.  Buchan,  of  Peterhead,  to  Mr. 
Llotherwell,"  in  whose  Minstrelsy,  p.  298,  it  first  appeared.  See 
a)ile,  p.  22. 

This  ballad  may  also  be  found  in  Mr.  Buchan's  own  collection  of 
Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  p.  70.  It  resembles,  in  some  respects,  "The 
Twa  Knights,"  which  appears  in  the  same  >v'ork  and  volume,  p.  271. 

A  similar  Scandinavian  ballad,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan,  may  be  found  in  his  volume.  Ballad  Stories  of  the  Affec- 
tiom,  11.  4"),  under  the  title  of  "  Maid  Mettelil."' 

1  When  Eeedisdale  and  Wise  William 

Were  drinking  at  the  wine, 
There  fell  a  roosing  them  amang, 
On  an  unruly  time. 

2  For  some  of  them  ha'e  roosed  their  hawks, 

And  some  other  their  hounds; 
And  some  other  their  ladies  lair, 
As  the  roosing  went  the  rounds. 

3  Wlien  out  it  spake  him  Reedisdale, 

And  a  rash  word  spake  he; 
Says — "  There  is  not  a  ladye  fair, 

In  bow'r  where'er  she  be, 
But  I  cou'd  aye  her  favour  win 

With  one  blink  of  my  e'e." 

4  Then  out  it  spake  him  Wise  William, 

And  a  rash  word  spake  he; 
Says — "I  have  a  sister  of  my  own, 

In  bow'r  where'er  she  be, 
And  ye  will  not  her  favour  win 

With  tliree  blinks  of  your  e'e." 

5  "Wliat  will  you  wager.  Wise  William? 

My  lands  I'll  wad  with  thee;" 
"  I'll  wad  my  head  against  your  land, 
Till  I  get  more  monie." 

C    Then  Reedisdale  took  Wise  William, 
Laid  him  in  prison  Strang, 
That  he  might  neither  gang  nor  ride, 
Nor  ae  word  to  her  send, 
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7  But  he  has  written  a  braid  letter, 

Between  the  night  and  day, 
And  sent  it  to  his  own  sister, 
By  dun  feather  and  gray. 

8  When  she  had  read  Wise  William's  letter. 

She  smiled  and  syne  she  leuch; 
Said — "Very  weel,  my  dear  brother, 
Of  this  I  have  encuch." 

9  She  looked  out  at  her  west  window. 

To  see  what  she  could  see, 
And  there  she  sjiied  him  Reedisdale, 
Come  riding  o'er  the  lea. 

10  "Come  here  to  me,  my  maidens  all. 

Come  hitherward  to  me; 
For  here  it  comes  him  Reedisdale, 
Who  comes  a-courting  me." 

1 1  "Cornc  down,  come  down,  my  ladj-e  fair, 

A  sight  of  you  give  me." 
"Go  from  my  yetts  now,  Reedisdale, 
For  me  you  will  not  see." 

12  "Come  down,  come  down,  my  ladyc  fair, 

A  sight  of  you  give  me; 
And  bonnie  are  the  gowns  of  silk 
That  I  will  give  to  thee." 

13  "  If  you  have  bonnie  gowns  of  silk. 

Oh,  mine  is  bonnie  tee; 
Go  from  my  yctls  now,  Reedisdale, 
For  me  you  shall  not  see." 

14  "  Come  down,  come  down,  my  ladye  fair, 

A  sight  of  you  give  me; 
And  bonnie  jewels,  brooches,  rings, 
I  will  give  unto  thee." 

15  "  If  you  have  bonnie  brooches,  rings, 

Oh,  mine  arc  boiuiio  tee; 
Go  from  my  yctts  now,  Reedisdale, 
For  nic  yon  shall  not  sec." 

IG     "  CiJiiio  down,  fomo  down,  my  ladye  fair, 
(Jik;  sight  of  you  give  me; 
And  bonnie  ;iro  tlio  lialls  atifl  bow'ra 
That  I  will  give  to  thee." 
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17  "  If  you  have  bonnie  halls  and  bow'rs, 

Oh,  mine  are  bonnie  tee; 
Go  from  my  yetts  now,  Reedisdale, 
For  me  you  shall  not  see." 

18  "  Come  down,  come  down,  my  ladyc  fair, 

A  si^ht  of  you  give  me; 
And  bonnie  arc  my  lands  so  broad 
That  I  will  give  to  thee." 

19  "  If  you  have  bonnie  lands  so  broad, 

Oh,  mine  are  bonnie  tee; 
Go  from  my  yetts  now,  Reedisdale, 
For  me  you  will  not  see." 

20  "  Come  down,  come  down,  my  ladye  fair, 

A  sight  of  you  give  me; 
And  bonnie  are  the  bags  of  gold 
That  I  will  give  to  thee." 

21  "If  you  have  bonnie  bags  of  gold, 

I  have  bags  of  the  same ; 
Go  from  my  yetts  now,  Reedisdale, 
For  down  I  will  not  come." 

22  "  Come  down,  come  down,  my  ladye  fair. 

One  sight  of  you  I'll  see; 
Or  else  I'll  set  your  house  on  Hre, 
If  better  cannot  be." 

23  Then  he  has  set  the  house  on  fire, 

And  at  the  first  it  took; 
He  turned  his  wiglit  horse  head  about, 
Said—"  Alas!  they'll  ne'er  get  out." 

24  "  Look  out,  look  out,  my  maidens  fair, 

And  see  what  I  do  see; 
How  Reedisdale  has  fired  our  house, 
And  now  rides  o'er  the  leal 

25  "  Come  hitherward,  my  maidens  fair, 

Come  hither  unto  me; 
For  through  tliis  reek,  and  through  this  smeok. 
Oh,  through  it  we  must  be!" 

20     They  took  wet  mantles  them  about, 
Their  cofl'ers  by  the  band; 
And  through  the  reek  and  through  the  flame 
Alive  they  all  have  wan; 
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27  When  they  had  got  out  through  the  fire, 

And  able  all  to  stand, 
She  sent  a  maid  to  Wise  William, 
To  bruik  Recdisdale's  land. 

28  "  Your  lands  are  mine  now,  Eeedisdale, 

For  I  Iiave  won  them  free." 
"  If  there  is  a  good  -woman  in  the  world. 
Your  ain  sister  is  she." 


YOUNG  BEARWELL 

"  Is  a  fragment,  and  now  printed,"  says  Mr.  Motherwell,  "in  the 
hope  that  the  remainder  of  it  may  hereafter  be  recovered.  From 
circumstances,  one  would  almost  be  inclined  to  trace  it  to  a  Danish 
source ;  or  it  may  be  an  episode  of  some  forgotten  metrical  romance ; 
but  this  cannot  satisfactorily  be  ascertained,  from  its  catastrophe 
being  unfortunately  wanting."  This  fragment  lirst  aitpeared  in 
Motherwell's  Mimtrehy,  \\  ;M5,  and  afterwards  in  Mr.  Buchau's 
Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  p.  75.  It  appears  here  in  a  revised  and 
amended  form. 

1  Whex  two  lovers  love  each  other  weel, 

'Twere  sin  to  have  them  twined ; 
And  this  I  speak  of  .young  Bearwell, 

Who  loved  a  ladye  kind, — 
Tlie  Mayor's  daughter  of  Birktoun-lji-ac, 

Tliat  lovely  liesome  tiding. 

2  One  day,  as  she  v,-as  looking  out, 

Washing  her  milk-white  hands, 
Then  she  beheld  him,  young  Bearwell, 
As  he  came  o'er  the  sands. 

3  Says — "  Wae's  me  for  you,  young  Bearwell, 

Sucli  tales  of  you  are  tauld ; 
They'll  cause  you  sail  the  salt  sea  far, 
Beyond  Orcados  cauld." 

4  "  Oh  !  shall  I  biJe  in  good  greenwood, 

Or  here  in  l)0w'r  remain?  " 
"  Tiic  loaves  are  thick  in  good  greenwood, 

Wou'd  hokl  you  from  the  rain; 
And  if  j-ou  stay  in  bow'r  with  me, 

You  will  be  ta'cn  and  slain. 

5  "  But  I'll  cause  build  a  ship  for  you, 

Upon  Saint  Innocent's  day; 
I'll  praj'  Saint  Innocent  be  your  guide, 

And  Our  Ladye,  who  raciklc  may. 
You  arc  a  ladyc's  first  true  love, 

God  carry  you  well  nway  !" 
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6  Then  he  sailed  east  and  he  sailed  west, 

B3'  niJiny  a  comely  strand ; 
At  lengtli  a  puft' of  northern  wind 
Did  blow  him  to  the  land, 

7  Where  he  did  see  the  king  and  court 

Were  playing  at  the  ball, 

Gave  him  a  harp  into  his  hand, 

And  welcomed  lum  withal. 

8  He  has  ta'en  up  the  harp  in  hand, 

And  unto  play  went  he; 
And  young  Bearwell  was  the  first  niuu 
In  all  that  companie. 

9  He  had  not  been  in  the  king's  court 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
Till  there  came  many  a  lord  and  laird, 
To  court  that  ladye  gay. 

10  They  wooed  her  baith  with  brooch  and  rinjj 

They  nothing  could  keep  back; 
The  very  charters  of  their  lands 
Into  her  hands  they  pat. 

11  She's  done  her  down  to  her  fiall,* 

With  the  ae  light  of  the  nume; 
Says — "  Will  ye  do  this  deed  for  me. 
And  will  ye  do  it  suue? 

12  "  Will  ye  go  seek  him,  young  Bearwell, 

On  seas  where'er  he  be  ? 
And  if  I  live  and  bruikf  my  life, 
Rewarded  ye  shall  be." 

13  "Alas!  I  am  too  young  a  skipper, 

So  far  to  sail  the  faem;     ... 
But  if  I  live  and  bruik  my  life, 
I'll  strive  to  bring  himhame." 

14  So  he  sail'd  east  and  then  sail'd  west, 

By  many  a  comely  strand, 
Till  there  came  a  blast  of  northern  wind, 
And  blew  him  to  the  land. 

15  And  there  the  king  and  all  his  court 

Were  playing  at  the  ball, 
And  Bearwell,  with  his  harp  in  hand, 
Play'd  sweetly  'raang  them  all. 

*  *  *  *  7:  -i:  * 

•"i"ia.U:'  feudal  vassaL  f  "Bniik:'  cuduro  or  oajoy. 
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CHIL  ETHER.* 
From  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  p.  22S. 

1  Chil  Ether  and  Ladye  Maisry 

Were  baitli  borii  at  ae  birth; 
They  lov'd  each  other  tenderlie, 
'Boon  everything-  on  earth. 

2  "  The  ley  likesna  the  summer  show'r, 

Nor  girse  the  morning  dew, 
Better,  dear  Ladye  Maisry, 
Than  Chil  Ether  loves  you." 

3  "  The  bonnie  doo  likesna  its  mate, 

Nor  babe  at  breast  its  mitber. 
Better,  my  dearest  Chil  Ether, 
Than  Maisry  loves  her  brither." 

4  But  he  needs  gae  to  gain  renown. 

Into  some  far  countrie ; 
Sae  Cliil  Ether  has  gane  abroad. 
To  fight  in  Paynimie. 

6     And  he  has  been  in  Paynimie 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day; 
But  tidings  ne'er  to  Maisry  came, 
Of  his  welfare  to  say. 

6  Then  she 's  ta'en  ship  awa  to  sail, 

Out  ower  the  roaring  faem,  • 
All  for  to  iind  him  Chit  I'^ther, 
And  for  to  bring  him  hame. 

7  She  hadna  sail'd  the  sea  a  mouth, 

A  month  but  barely  three, 
Until  she  landed  on  Cyprus  shore, 
By  the  mune-light  sae  hie. 

8  I.adyc  Maisry  did  on  her  green  nianllo. 

Took  her  purse  in  her  liand. 
And  call'd  to  her  her  mariners, 
Syne  walk'd  up  thro'  the  land. 

9  Oh,  she  walk'd  up,  and  she  walk'd  down. 

Till  slic  rcach'd  a  castle  high; 
And  there  sat  down  on  the  door-stanc, 
And  wept  right  bitterlie. 

•Cliildo  Arthi-.i-,  or  A'llinr.    Tlio  lant  is  Uio  vulgar  pronunclaliun  in  Kdlnburgh, 
wbero  Arthur'B  Scat  Ih  culled  "  A'tbur's  Scat." 
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10  Thon  out  it  spake  a  sweet,  sweet  voico, 

Out  o'er  the  castle  wall: 
"  Oil,  isna  that  Ladye  Maisry, 
That  lets  the  tears  down  fall? 

11  "  But  if  that  be  Ladye  Maisry, 

Let  her  make  mirth  and  glee; 
For  I'm  her  brother,  Chil  Ether, 
That  loves  her  tender] ie. 

12  "  But  if  that  be  Ladye  Maisry, 

Let  her  take  purse  in  hand, 
And  gang  to  yonder  castle  wall, — 
They  call  it  Gorinand; 

13  "  Spier  for  the  lord  of  that  castle, 

(live  him  dollars  thirty-three; 
Tell  him  to  ransom  Chil  Ether, 
That  loves  you  tenderlie." 

14  She  'b  dune  her  up  to  that  castle, 

Paid  down  her  gude  monie; 
And  she  has  ransom'd  Chil  Pother, 
Then  hame  baith  cross'd  the  sea. 


JOHN  THOMSON  AND  THE  TURK. 

From  jMothcrwell's  Minstrehy,  appendix,  p.  ix.  "This  curious  bal- 
lad, "says  Mr.  Mothervvell,  "is  of  respectable  antiquity.  Duubarhas 
written  a  i»iece,  entitled,  '  Prayer  that  the  King  war  John  Thomsoun'a 
Man,'  the  fourth  line  of  each  stanza  being,  'God,  gif  ye  war  JohnThom- 
soun,  man!'  In  his  note  on  this  poem,  Mr.  Pinkerton  says:  'This is 
a  proverbial  expression,  meaning  a  henpecked  husband.  I  have  little 
doubt  but  the  original  proverb  was  /6««  Thomson's  man;  onan,  in 
Scotland,  signifies  either  hu-ihand  or  servant.''  Pinkerton  was  imo- 
rant  of  the  existcuce  of  the  ballad  :  had  he  been  acquainted  with  it, 
he  would  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  writing  a  fooUsh  conjec- 
ture. Colville,  in  liis  UVi/i/s'  Sup]>Ucation,  or  the  Scotch  Hxuljbras, 
alludes  twice  to  John  Thomson : — 

'V»'o  read  in  greatffst  warriors'  live?, 
They  oft  were  ruled  by  Iheir  wiven,  &c. 
And  60  the  iniperioua  Roxalan 
Made  the  groat  Turk  Johne  Thomson's  man. 

Again — 

' And  these,  we  ken, 

IT  ivo  ever  been  John  Thomson's  men, 
Tiial  is  still  ruled  by  their  wives.' 

'*  Pennicuik,  in  his  '  Linton  Address  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,'  also 
alludes  to  the  proverbial  expression  :  — 

'Our  Lintoun  Wives  shall  blaw  the  coal, 
And  women  here,  as  weel  we  ken, 
Would  have  U.s  all  Jolm  Thomsons  men. 
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"  Two  or  three  stanzas  of  the  ballad  were  known  to  Dr.  Leyden 
when  he  published  his  edition  of  Tlte  Complaynt  of  Scotland.  These 
he  has  given  in  the  glossary  appended  to  that  work. 

"In  Kelly's  Proverbs,  London,  1721,  there  is  this  notice  of  the 
proverb, —  'Better  be  John  Thomson's  man  than  Eingan  Dinn's  or 
John  Knox's ; '  and  Kelly  gives  this  gloss, — 'John  Thomson's  man  is  he 
that  is  complaisant  to  his  wife's  humours;  Eingan  Dinn's  is  he  whom 
his  wife  scolds;  John  Knox's  is  he  whom  his  wife  beats.'  In  the 
West  Country,  my  friend,  Mr.  A.  Crawford,  informs  me  that  when  a 
company  are  sitting  together  sociably,  and  a  neighbour  drops  in,  it  is 
usual  to  welcome  him  thus, — 'Come  awa,  we're  a'  John  Tamson's 
bairns.' 

"There  is  a  song  aboiit  John  Tamson's  wallet,  but  whether  this 
was  the  palmer's  scrip,  which  the  hero  of  the  ballad  must  have  borne, 
I  know  not.  All  that  I  have  heard  concerning  the  wallet  is  con- 
tained in  these  two  verses : — 

'  John  Tampon's  wallet  frae  end  to  end, 
John  Tanifon's  wallet  frae  end  to  end; 
And  whiit  was  in't  ye  fain  would  ken, — 
Whigmaleeries  for  women  and  men. 

•About  his  wallet  there  was  a  dispute ; 
Some  said  it  was  made  o'  the  skm  o'  a  bruto, 
But  I  believe  it 's  made  o'  the  best  o'  bend, 
John  Tamson's  wallet,  frae  end  to  end.' 

There  is  also  a  nursery  rhyme  which  runs  thus: — 
'  John  Tamson  and  his  man 
To  the  town  rau ; 
They  bought  and  they  sold, 
And  the  penny  down  told. 
The  kirk  wa=i  ane, 
The  quire  was  twa; 
They  gi'ed  a  skelp 
And  cam'  awa.' 

And  this  exhausts  all  I  know  respecting  this  worthy  warrior." 

1  John-  Thomson  foiiglil  ag-ainst  the  TnrlcH 

Tlirec  years,  intil  a  far  countrie; 
And  all  that  time,  and  .sometliing  nmir, 
Was  absent  from  Iiis  gay  ladyc. 

2  But  it  fell  ance  upon  a  time, 

As  this  young-  chioftaiu  sat  alane, 
lie  spied  his  ladyc  in  rich  array, 
Ab  bIio  walk'd  ower  a  rural  plain. 

3  "  What  brought  ye  here,  my  ladyc  gay, 

So  far  awa  from  your  ain  countrie  ? 
I've  thought  lang,  and  very  lang, 
And  all  for  your  fair  face  to  sec." 

4  For  Home  da}-^  slio  did  with  him  bide, 

Till  it  fell  ance  upon  a  day, — 
"  Fare  yc  weel,  for  a  time,"  elie  said, 
'•  For  now  I  must  boun  hanic  away." 
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He  's  gi'cn  to  licr  a  jewel  fine, 

Was  set  with  pearl  and  precious  stane; 


Says — "  My  love,  beware  of  these  savages 
Tluit's  in  vour  way  as  ye  gang  hame. 


^  s  bold, 


6  "  Ye'll  take  the  road,  my  ladye  fair, 

That  leads  you  fair  across  the  lea: 
That  keeps  j^ou  from  wild  Hind  Soldan, 
And  likewise  from  base  Violentrie." 

7  With  heavy  heart  they  twa  did  part, 

She  niintct  as  she  wou'd  gae  hame; 
Hind  Soldan  by  the  Greeks  was  slain, 
But  to  base  Violentrie  she's  gane. 

8  When  twelve  months  they  had  expired, 

John  Thomson  he  thought  wondrous  lang, 
And  he  has  written  a  braid  letter, 
And  seal'd  it  weel  with  his  ain  hand. 

9  He  sent  it  with  a  small  vessel 

That  there  was  quickly  gaun  to  sea ; 
And  sent  it  on  to  fair  Scotland, 
To  see  aboTit  h'u;  gay  ladye. 

10  But  the  answer  he  received  again — 

The  lines  did  grieve  his  heart  right  sair: 
Nane  of  her  friends  there  had  her  seen 
For  twelve  months  and  sometliing  mair. 

1 1  Then  lie  put  on  a  palmer's  weed, 

And  took  a  pike-staff  in  his  liaud; 
To  Violentrie's  castle  he  hied. 
But  slowlj',  slowly  he  did  gang. 

12  When  within  the  hall  he  came, 

He  jook'd  and  couch'd  out  ower  his  tree  ; 
"  If  ye  be  ladye  of  this  hall, 

Some  of  your  good  bountith  give  me." 

13  "  ^Vhat  news,  what  news,  palmer?"  she  said, 

"  And  from  what  far  countrie  came  ye?" 
"  I'm  lately  come  from  Grecian  plains, 
Where  lies  some  of  the  Scots  armie." 

14  "  If  ye  be  come  from  Grecian  plains. 

Some  mair  news  I  will  ask  of  thee, — 
Of  one  of  the  chieftains  that  lies  there. 
If  he  has  lately  seen  hia  gay  ladye." 
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15  "  It  is  twelve  months,  and  something  mair, 

Since  they  did  part  on  yonder  plain; 
And  now  this  knight  has  began  to  fear 
One  of  his  foes  he  has  her  ta'en." 

16  "  I  was  not  ta'en  by  force  nor  slight; 

It  was  all  by  ray  ain  free  will ; 
He  may  tarry  into  the  fight, 
For  here  I  mean  to  tarry  still. 

17  "  And  if  John  Thomson  ye  do  see, 

Tell  him  I  wish  him  silent  sleep; 
But  he  shall  sleep  alano  for  me. 
For  where  I  am  I  mean  to  keep." 

18  With  that  he  threw  aff  his  disguise, 

Laid  by  the  mask  that  he  had  on; 

Said — '•  iiide  me  now,  my  ladyc  fair, 

For  Violentrie  will  soon  be  hame." 

19  "  For  the  love  I  bore  thee  ance, 

I'll  strive  to  hide  thee  if  I  can." 
Then  she  put  him  down  in  a  dark  cellar, 
Wliere  tliere  lay  many  a  new  slain-mau. 

20  But  he  hadna  in  the  cellar  been. 

Not  an  hour  but  barely  three, 
"When  hideous  was  the  noise  he  heard, 
As  in  at  the  gate  came  Violentrie. 

21  Says — "  I  wish  you  well,  my  ladye  fair, 

It's  time  for  us  to  sit  to  dine; 
Come,  serve  me  with  the  good  white  bread, 
And  likewise  with  the  claret  wine. 

22  "  That  Scots  chieftain,  our  mortal  fae, 

Sae  aft  frae  field  has  made  us  iloe. 
Ten  thousand  zechins  this  day  I'd  give 
That  I  his  face  cou'd  only  sec." 

23  "  Oh,  tliat  same  gift  now  give  to  me — 

I  fairly  hold  you  at  your  word — 
That  chieftain's  face  you  soon  will  see ; 
Come  ben,  Joim  Thomson,  to  my  lord." 

24  Tlien  from  tlio  vault  John  Thomson  came. 

Wringing  his  liandH  most  pitcouslie; 
"  What  wou'd  ye  do?"  the  Turk  ho  cried, 
"  If  ye  had  mo  as  I  ha'o  thoe?" 
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25     "  If  I  had  you  as  ye  lia'e  me, 

ril  toll  you  what  I'd  do  to  thee; 
I'd  hang-  you  up  in  |a:ood  g-reenwood, 
And  cause  your  ain  hand  wale  tlic  tree. 

20     '*  I  meant  to  stick  you  with  my  knife, 
For  kissing  my  beloved  ladj'e." 
"But  that  same'weed  yo've  shaped  for  mo, 
It  quickly  shall  be  scw'd  for  thee." 

27  Then  to  the  wood  they  baith  are  gane; 

John  Thomson  clamb  frae  tree  to  tree; 

And  aye  he  sigh'd  and  said — "  Och  hone  I 

Here  comes  the  day  that  I  must  die." 

28  He  tied  a  ribbon  on  every  branch, 

Put  up  a  flag  his  men  might  sec; 
But  little  did  his  false  faes  ken 
He  meant  them  any  injurie. 

29  He  set  his  horn  unto  his  month, 

And  he  has  blawn  baith  loud  and  shrill; 
And  then  three  thousand  armed  men 
Came  tripping  all  out  o'er  the  hill. 

"0     "  Give  us  our  chief,"  they  all  did  cry; 

"  It's  by  our  hand  that  ye  must  dee." 
"  Here  is  your  chief,"  the  Turk  repHed, 
With  that  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 

31     '•  Oh,  mercy,  mercy,  good  fellows  all, 
Jlercy,  I  pray,  you'll  grant  to  me ; " 
"  Such  mercj'  as  you  meant  to  give. 
Such  mercy  we  shall  give  to  theo." 

"2     This  Turk  they  in  his  castle  burnt, 
That  stood  upon  yon  hill  so  hie; 
John  Thomson's  gay  ladyc  they  took, 
And  hang'd  her  on  the  greenwood  tree! 


GLENKINDIE. 


"The  hero  of  this  tale,"  -vTOtes  Jamieson,  "seems  to  ho.  tlic 
cclebr;ited  Wel«h  bard,  '  Glaskirion,'  or  '  Kirion  the  Sallow  ;'  of  whom 
Bomc  notice  will  be  found  in  Owen's  Camhrlan  Biography. 
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"  In  Chaucer's  *  House  of  Fame,'  lie  is  classed  with  Orpheus,  Arion, 
and  Chiron : — 

'  There  herds  I  play  on  a  harpe, 
That  sowned  both  well  aud  sharpe, 
Hym  Orpheus  full  craftily; 
And  on  this  sido  fast  by 
Sate  the  harper  Orion; 
And  Eai  ides  Chirion ; 
And  the  Briton  Glaskyrion.' 

"  The  Scottish  writers,  adapting  the  name  to  their  own  meridian,  call 
him  Glenkindy,  Glenskeenie,  &c." 

Douglas,  the  classic  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  has,  in  his  "Palice  of 
Honour,"  followed  the  father  of  English  poetry  in  associating  "the 
Briton  Glaskyrion  "  with  Orpheus. 

The  only  Scotish  version  of  the  Lallad  is  that  printed  under  the 
above  title  by  Jamieson,  in  his  Popular  Ballads,  vol.  i.,  p.  92.  He 
states  that  it  is  there  "  given,"  as  "  taken  from  the  recitation  of  an 
old  woman,  by  Professor  IScott  of  Aberdeen,  and  somewhat  improved 
by  a  fragment  communicated  by  the  Rev.  WilUam  Gray  of  Lincoln." 

The  ballad  entitled  "  Glasgerion,"  as  printed  by  Percy  from  his 
Folio  JMS.,  may  be  found  in  the  lieliques  of  Ancient  English  Pottry, 
vol.  iil ;  and  verbatim  in  the  printed  copy  of  the  Folio  MS.,  vol.  i., 
p.  246. 

To  complete  the  story,  stanzas  S,  27,  and  28,  are  here  added  from 
Percy's  copy.  Stanzas  0,  14,  29,  31,  and  38,  are  also  either  altered 
or  adapted  from  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  the  versions  named. 

It  may  be  suggested,  that  something  closer  than  a  mere  similarity 
of  name,  and  of  skill  in  music,  may  subsist  between  the  classic  Chiron 
and  the  British  Glaskyiion. 

1  Glenkixdie  lie  was  a  harper  gude, 

lie  harpit  to  tlic  king; 
Glenkindic  lie  was  the  best  harper 
That  e'er  harpit  on  Btring. 

2  He'd  harpit  a  fisli  out  of  saut  water, 

Or  water  out  of  a  stane  ; 
Or  milk  out  of  a  maiden's  breast, 
That  bairn  had  never  nane. 

3  lie's  ta'cn  his  harp  intil  his  lianJ, 

He  harpit  and  ho  sang; 
And  aye  lie  harpit  to  the  king, 
To  baud  him  unthought  king. 


"  I  will  gi'e  you  a  robe,  Glenkindie, 

A  robe  of  the  royal  pall, 
If  yo  will  harp  in  tlie  winter's  night 

lioforo  mo  aud  rny  noblca  all," 
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5     The  king  but  and  his  nobles  all 
Sat  birling  at  the  wine  ; 
And  lie  wou'd  ha'o  nane  but  his  ae  daughter 
To  wait  on  them  at  dine, 

C     He  's  ta'en  his  harp  intil  his  hand, 
He's  harpit  them  all  asleep, 
Except  it  was  the  young  princess, 
That  love  did  wauken  keep. 

7  And  first  he  has  harpit  a  grave  tune, 

And  syne  he  has  harpit  a  gay ; 
And  mony  a  sich*  atween  the  tunes 
I  wot  the  fair  lady  ga'e. 

8  "  Strike  on,  strike  on,  Glenkindie,"  she  said, 

"  Of  thy  striking  do  not  blin ; 
There 's  never  a  stroke  comes  o'er  thy  harp, 
But  it  glads  my  heart  within. 

9  "  And  come  ye  to  my  bow'r,"  she  said, 

"  Come  when  the  day  it  doth  dawn ; 
Come  when  the  cocks  ha'e  flappit  their  wings, 
Ha'e  flappit  their  wings  and  crawn. 

10  "  But  look  ye  tell  na  Gib  your  man, 

Of  naething  that  ye  may  dee ; 
For,  an  ye  tell  him,  Gib  your  man. 
He'll  beguile  baith  you  and  me." 

11  He  's  ta'en  his  harp  intil  his  hand, 

He  harpit  and  he  sang; 
And  he  is  hame  to  Gib,  his  man, 
As  fast  as  he  cou'd  gang. 

12  "  Oh,  might  I  tell  you,  Gib,  my  man, 

If  I  a  man  had  slain?" 
"  Oh,  that  you  might,  my  gude  master, 
Tho'  men  ye  had  slain  ten." 

13  "  Then  take  ye  tent  now,  Gib,  my  man, 

My  bidden  for  to  dee, 
And,  but  an  ye  waken  me  in  time, 
Ye  shall  be  hangit  hie. 

14  '•  For  I  maun  haste  to  yon  ladye's  bow'r 

On  the  morn,  wlien  day  doth  dawn. 
As  sune  as  the  cocks  ha'e  flappit  their  wings, 
Ha'e  flappit  their  wings  and  crawn," 

*  "Sich: "  a  long-drawn  sigh. 
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15  '•  Then  gae  to  your  bed,  my  gude  master, 

Yc've  waked,  I  fear,  ower  lang; 
But  I'll  waken  you  in  as  gude  time 
As  ony  cock  in  the  land." 

16  He  's  ta'en  the  harp  intil  his  hand. 

He  harpit  and  he  sang, 
Until  he  harpit  his  master  asleep, 
Syne  fast  awa  did  gang. 

17  And  he  is  till  that  ladye's  bow'r, 

As  fast  as  he  cou'd  rin; 
And  when  he  came  till  that  ladye's  bow'r 
He  tirl'd  at  the  pin. 

18  "  Oh,  wha  is  this,"  says  that  ladye, 

"  That  tirls  sae  at  the  pin?" 
"It's  I,  Glenkindie,  your  ain  true  love, — 
Oh,  open  and  let  me  in!" 

19  She  kenn'd  he  was  nae  gentle  knight, 

That  she  had  letten  in; 
For  neitlier  v/hen  he  gaed  nor  came, 
Kiss'd  he  her  cheek  nor  chin. 

20  He  neither  kiss'd  her  when  he  came, 

Nor  clapp'd  her  when  he  gaed; 
And  in  and  out  at  her  bow'r  window 
The  moon  shone  like  the  gleed.* 

21  "  Oh,  raggit  are  j'our  hose,  Glenkindie, 

And  riven  are  your  sheen,f 

And  ravell'd  is  your  yellow  hair, 

That  I  saw  late  yestreen." 

22  "  The  hose  and  sheen  are  Gib  my  man's, 

They  came  lirst  to  my  hand; 
And  I've  ravell'd  all  my  yellow  hair, 
Coming  against  the  wind." 

23  He 's  ta'en  the  harp  intil  his  hand, 

He  harpit  and  he  sang. 
Until  he  came  to  his  master's  bed. 
As  fast  as  he  cou'd  gang. 

24  "  Win  up,  win  up,  my  gude  master, 

I  fear  yo  sleep  ower  lang; 
ThfTf!  is  nao  a  cock  in  all  the  land 
I'ut  has  fjapp'd  his  wings  and  crawn." 

•  Lire  ombora.  f  Shoee.    Aborde^nBhlra  dialect. 
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25  Glenkindic'R  ta'cn  liis  liavp  in  hand, 

And  liastily  l;o  ran, 
And  lie  h<as  reacli'd  the  ladyc's  bow'r, 
Aforo  that  e'er  ho  hhin.* 

26  When  he  came  to  tlie  ladye's  bow'r, 

He  tlierc  tirl'd  at  the  pin. 
"  Oil,  Avha  is  that  at  my  bow'r  door, 

That  tirls  puc  to  get  in?" 
"It's  I,  Glenkindio,  j'onr  ain  true  love, 

And  in  I  canna  win." 

27  "  Oh,  whether  have  you  left  with  me 

Your  bracelet  or  your  glove? 

Or  are  you  return'd  back  again 

To  know  more  of  my  love?" 

28  Glenkindie  swore  a  full  great  oath : 

"  By  oak,  and  ash,  and  thorn, 
Ladye,  I  was  ne'er  in  your  chamber 
Sith  the  time  that  I  was  born." 

29  "  Forbid  it,  forbid  it,"  the  ladye  said, 

"  That  it  as  you  say  shou'd  be; 
For  if  it  be  sac,  then  Gib,  your  man, 
Ilath  bcguil'd  baitli  you  and  me. 

30  "  Forbid  it,  forbid  it,"  the  ladye  said, 

"  That  e'er  sic  shame  betide; 
That  I  shou'd  first  be  a  wild  loon's  lass, 
And  then  a  young  knight's  bride." 

81     Then  she  has  ta'en  a  little  penknife, 
Ilung  low  dov.-n  by  her  gair. 
And  she  has  gi'en  herself  with  it 
A  deep  wound  and  a  sair. 

32  There  was  nae  pity  for  that  ladye, 

For  she  lay  cauld  and  dead; 

But  all  was  for  him,  Glenkindie — 

In  bow'r  he  there  gaed  mad. 

33  He 's  ta'en  his  harp  intil  his  hand, 

Sae  mournfully  it  rang. 
And  wae  and  weary  it  was  to  hear 
Glenkindie's  dowie  sang. 

•  "Blan;"'  itopped. 
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34  But  cauld  and  dead  was  that  ladye, 

Nor  heeded  of  his  maen ; 
Tiio'  lie  wou'd  harp  on  till  doomsday, 
She  ne'er  ■will  speak  again. 

35  He 's  ta'en  his  harp  iutil  his  hand, 

He  harpit  and  he  sang; 
And  he  is  hame  to  Gib,  his  man, 
As  fast  as  ho  cou'd  gang. 

30     "  Come  forth,  come  forth  now,  Gib,  my  man, 
Till  I  pay  you  your  fee; 
Come  forth,  come  forth  now,  Gib,  my  man, 
For  weel  paid  ye  shall  be." 

37  And  he  has  ta'en  him,  Gib,  his  man. 

And  he  has  hang'd  In'm  liie, 
And  he's  hang'd  him  o'er  his  aiii  vctt, 
As  high  as  high  cou'd  be. 

38  Xfxt  set  the  pummil  of  his  sword 

Against  an  earth-last  stone; 
Tlu-n  tlirew  himself  upon  the  point, 
And  died  without  a  groan. 


SWEICT  WILLIE  AND  FAIR  ANNIE. 

*'  Three  ballads,"  says  Mr.  Jamieson,  "  all  of  them  of  considerable 
merit,  on  the  same  subject,  are  to  be  found  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Hfli/urs 
of  Ancle))'  EnijlUh  Po'tnj,  under  tlie  titles  of  'Lord  Thomas  and  Fair 
Elinor,'  '  Fair  .NLir^aret  and  Sweet  William,'  and  '  Jyord  Thomas  and 
Fair  Annet ; '  the  latter  of  which  is  in  that  work  given  with  some  correc- 
tions, '  from  a  M.S.  copy  transmitted  from  Scotland,'  and  sujiposed  to  bo 
rniiosed,  not  without  improvements,  out  of  the  two  former  ancient 
11,'lish  ones.  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  Avould  be  in  vain  to 
.aicuipt  to  ascertain  which  was  tlic  ori','inal  and  which  the  imitation  ; 
and,  I  think  it  extremely  jirobablc  tliat,  in  tlu'ir  origan,  they  were 
l)crfectly  independent  of  each  other,  and  both  derived' from  some  one 
of  those  fableaux,  romances,  or  talcs,  which,  about  four  or  live  hun- 
dred years  a;,'o,  were  so  famiharly  known,  in  various  forms,  over  a 
great  part  of  Kuroi)c,  that  it  would  even  then  have  been  difficult  to 
Bay  to  wh.^t  country  or  lani^ua^'c  tliey  owed  their  birth.  U'he  text 
of  '  L(jrd  Tliomas  and  Fair  Ajuicfc '  seems  to  have  been  adjustcil, 
previous  to  its  leaving  Scotl.aud,  by  some  one  wlio  was  more  of  a 
Bcholar  tlian  the  reciters  of  ballads  generally  are;  and,  in  attcniptin;^ 
to  give  it  an  anti(|uo  cast,  it  has  been  deiirived  of  somewhat  of  tbat 
easy  facility  wliicli  is  tlic  distinguished  ciiaracteristic  of  the  tr.idition- 
ary  ballad  narrative.  With  the  text  of  the  ditty,"  prijited  in  I'opu.'rrr 
iialluilg  and  ^'on^jK,  vol.  i.,  p.  22,  under  the  above  title,  "no  such 
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experiment  has  been  nuide.  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Jamiesou,  "given  pure 
anil  entire,  as  it  was  taken  down  by  the  editor,  from  tbo  recitation 
of  a  lady  in  Aberbrothick  (Mrs.  W.  Anot),  to  wbose  politeness  and 
friendship  this  [his]  collection  is  nnder  considerable  obliijations.  She 
had  no  previous  intimation  of  the  compiler's  visit,  or  of  his  under- 
taking ;  and  the  few  hours  he  spent  at  her  friendly  liresidc  were  very 
busily  employed  in  writinc;.  As  she  had,  v.'hen  a  child,  learnt  the 
ballad  from  ;;n  elderly  maid-servant,  and  probably  had  not  repeated 
it  for  a  dozen  of  years  before  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  bo  introduced 
to  her  ;  it  may  be  de])ended  upon,  that  every  line  was  recited  to  me 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  exact  foiun  in  which  she  learnt  it." 

There  is  a  similar  Swedish  ballad,  "  Herr  Peder  och  Liten  Kerstin," 
in  the  Svenska  Folk- Visor,  i.,  49;  a  translation  of  which  may  1fe 
found  in  Literature  and  Eomancc  of  JSforihem  Europe,  by  William 
and  Mary  Hewitt,  vol.  i.,  p.  258. 

1  Sweet  Willie  and  fair  Annio 

Sat  all  day  on  a  hill ; 
When  night  was  come  and  snn  was  set,* 
They  had  not  talk'd  their  fill. 

2  Sweet  Willie  said  a  word  in  hasttj, 

And  Annie  took  it  ill : 
"  [  winna  wed  a  tocherless  maid, 
Against  my  parent's  will." 

3  Oh,  Annie,  she 's  gane  till  her  bow'r, 

And  Willie  hied  han  down  ; 
He  hied  him  till  his  mithcr's  bow'r, 
By  the  lee  light  of  the  moon. 

4  '■  Oh,  sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  mither?"  he  says, 

"  Or  are  yo  the  bow'r  within?" 
"  I  sleep  richt  aft,  I  wake  richt  aft;f 
Wliat  want  ye  with  me,  fion  ? 

h       '•  Where  ha'e  ye  been  all  night,  Willie? 
Oh,  wow!  ye've  tarried  lang!" 
'■  I  have  been  courtin'  fair  Annie, 
And  she  is  frae  me  gane. 

C       "  There  are  twa  maidens  in  a  bow'r; 
Which  of  them  shall  I  bring  hame? 
Tlic  nut-brown  maid  has  slieup  and  kyc, 
And  fair  Annie  has  nane." 

'  •'  Ami  though  they  had  sitton  Ffiveu  yuars, 

They  ne'oi- v/ad  had  their  Jill." — Jamieson's  version. 
t  "That  in,  my  Rlumbera  are  short,  broken,  and  interrupted;  a  characteristic  of 
age."— J. 
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7  "  It 's  an  ye  wed  the  nut-brown  raaid, 

I'll  heap  gold  with  my  hand; 
But  an  ye  wed  her,  fair  Annie, 
ril  straik  it  with  a  wand. 

8  "  The  nut-brown  maid  has  sheep  and  kye, 

And  fair  Annie  lias  nanc  ; 
And  the  little  beauty  Annie  has, 

Oh,  it  will  sune  be  gane ; 
Then,  Willie,  for  my  benison, 

The  nut-brown  maid  bring  hame." 

9  "  But,  alas,  alas  !"  saj's  sweet  "Willie, 

"  Oh,  fair  is  Annie's  face!" 
"  But  what 's  the  matter,  my  son,  Willie, 
She  has  nae  itlier  grace." 

10  "  Alas,  alas  !"  says  sweet  Willie, 

"  But  white  is  Annie's  hand !" 
"  But  what 's  the  matter,  my  son,  Willie, 
She  hao  neither  gold  nor  land." 

11  "  But  sheep  will  die  in  their  cots,  mither, 

And  owsen  die  in  byre ; 
And  what  is  this  warJd's  Avealth  to  me, 
An  I  gctna  my  heart's  desire?" 

12  And  he  has  till  his  brother  gane: 

"Now,  brother,  rede  ye  me — 
It 's  shall  I  marry  the  nut-brown  bride, 
And  let  fair  Annie  be?  " 

13  "  Tlic  nut-brown  bride  has  sheep,  brother, 

TJie  nut-brown  bride  has  kj^e; 
I  wou'd  ha'e  ye  marry  the  nut-l)rown  bride, 
And  cast  fair  Annie  by." 

14  "Her  sheep  may  die  in  their  cots,  Billie, 

And  hor  kye  in  the  byre; 
And  I  shall  ha'e  nothing  to  mysel', 
But  a  fat  fadgc  by  the  fire." 

15  And  he  has  till  his  sister  gane: 

"  Now,  sister,  redo  yo  me — 
Oh,  shall  I  marry  the  nut-brown  bride, 
And  set  fair  Annie  free?  " 

10     "  I'se  rede  ye  take  fair  Annie,  Willie, 
And  lot  the  brown  bride  alanc; 
Lest  you  shou'd  sigli  and  say — 'Alacol 
Wliat  is  tliis  I've  brought  hame?'" 
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17  "  No,  I  will  take  my  mother's  counsel, 

And  many  me  out  of  liand; 
And  I  will  take  the  mit-brown  brido, 
And  let  fair  Aunie  staud. 

18  "  Oh,  I  sliall  wed  the  nut-brown  maid, 

And  I  shall  bring  her  hame ; 
But  peace  nor  rest  I  ne'er  shall  ha'o, 
Till  death  part  us  again. 

19  "  Where  will  I  get  a  bonnie  boy, 

Wou'd  fain  win  hose  and  shoon, 
That  will  riu  to  fair  Annie's  bow'r, 
With  the  lee  light  of  the  moon? 

20  "  Ye'll  tell  her  to  come  to  Willie's  woddin* 

The  morn,  by  twelve  at  noon; 
Ye'll  tell  her  to  come  to  Willie's  weddin'. 
The  heir  of  Duplin  town.* 

21  "  She  maunna  jiut  on  the  black,  the  black, 

Nor  yet  the  dowie  brown  ; 
But  the  scarlet  red,  and  the  kerches  white, 
And  her  fair  locks  hangin'  down." 

22  The  bonnie  boy  ran  to  Annie's  bow'r. 

And  tirl'd  at  the  pin, 
And  tauld  his  message  to  hersel', 
As  she  open'd  to  let  him  in. 

23  "  Oh,  I  will  gang  to  Willie's  weddin' 

The  morn,  by  twelve  at  noon; 
Oh,  I  will  gang  to  Willie's  weddin', 
But  I'll  die  ere  day  be  dune. 

24  "  My  maids,  come  to  my  dressin'  room, 

And  dress  to  me  my  liair ; 

Where'er  ye  laid  a  plait  before, 

See  ye  lay  ten  times  mair. 

25  "  My  maids,  come  to  my  dressin'  room, 

And  dress  to  me  my  smock ; 
The  one-half  is  of  the  Holland  fine, 
The  other  of  needle-work. 

*  "  I>upUn  ^Oirn.— Duplin  is  tlio  Beat  of  tho  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  from  which  he  derives 
histlUe  of  Viscount.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penh.  This  copy  of  the  ijallad  was 
taken  from  the  current  traditionary  manner  of  reciting  it  in  that  part  of  the  country; 
and  it  is  observable  that  ballads  are  very  frequently  adapted  to  tho  meridian  of  the 
place  where  they  are  found;  BO  that  tho  samo  partu  and  characters  are  given  to 
persons  of  different  names  and  ranks  in  life,  in  different  parts  of  tho  country." 
— Jamieson. 
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26  '•  My  maids,  come  to  my  dressin'  room, 

And  busk  me  in  silken  sheen  ; 
And  let  us  gae  to  St.  Mary's  kirk, 
To  see  that  rich  weddin'. 

27  "  My  maids,  come  to  my  dressin'  room, 

And  busk  me  fair  and  fine ; 
But  ere  the  day  comes  to  an  end, 
The  death-mass  will  be  mine." 

28  The  horse  fair  Annie  rade  upon, 

He  arablit  like  the  wind  ; 
"With  siller  he  was  shod  before, 
"With  burning  gowd  behind. 

29  Foiir-and-twenty  siller  bells 

Were  all  tied  till  his  mane ; 
And  at  ilka  tift  of  tlie  norland  wind, 
They  tinkled  ane  by  ane. 

80     Four-and-twenty  gay  gude  knights 
Bade  by  fair  Annie's  side, 
And  four-and-twenty  fair  ladies, 
As  if  she  were  a  bride, 

31  And  when  she  came  to  Mary's  kirk, 

She  tat  on  Mary's  stane; 
The  cleading-  that  fair  Annie  had  on, 
It  skinkled  in  their  een. 

32  And  when  she  came  into  the  kirk. 

She  shimmer'd  like  the  sun  ; 
The  belt  tliat  was  about  her  waist 
Was  with  pearls  all  bedone. 

33  She  sat  her  by  the  nut-brown  bride, 

And  her  cea  they  were  sae  clear ; 
Sweet  Willie  clean  forgot  tlic  bride, 
Wlien  fair  Annie  drew  near. 

34  He  liad  a  rose  into  his  hand, 

And  lie  gave  it  kisses  three, 
And,  rcncliinj^  by  the  nut-brown  bride, 
Laid  it  on  Annie's  knee.* 

•  Tlio  thrco  following  highly  pootieol  stanzas  occur  at  thia  jMace  ia  Jamii'son* 
Tereion  :— 

"  Wllllo  'b  la'fn  a  rose  ont  o(  his  hat, 
Laid  It  in  Annie's  l:ip; 
'The  honnicHt  to  the  bonniest  fa'a; 
Ha'e,  wear  it  for  my  sake' 
"  '  Take  up  and  wear  vour  roao,  Willie, 
As  Inng  aB  it  will  iuHt; 
For.  like  your  love,  its  Hwcclnesjs  nil 
Will  boon  be  gano  and  paBt 
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35     Up  then  spake  the  nut-brown  bride, 
Slie  spake  witli  mciklc  spite; 
"  And  where  got  ye  that  rose-water, 
Makes  ye  sae  fair  and  white?" 

86     '•  Oh,  I  did  got  that  rose-water 

Where  yc'Il  ne'er  get  the  same; 
For  I  did  get  that  rose-water 
Ere  to  the  light  I  came. 

37  "  But  ye've  been  wash'd  in  dininie  well, 

And  dried  on  dunnic  dyke ; 
And  all  the  water  in  the  sea 
Cou'd  never  wash  j'C  white." 

38  The  bride  she  drew  a  long  bodkin 

Frae  out  her  gay  head-gear, 
And  strake  fair  Annie  to  the  heart, 
That  word  she  ne'er  spake  raair. 

39  Sweet  Williain  he  paw  fair  Annie  wax  pale, 

And  niarvcll'd  what  mote  be; 
But  when  he  saw  licr  dear  heart's  bluid, 
It's  wud-wroth  then  wax'd  he. 

40  He  drew  his  dagger  was  sae  sharp, 

That  was  sae  sharp  and  meet, 
And  drave  it  into  the  nut-brown  bride, 
Who  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 

41  "  Now  stay  for  me,  dear  Annie,"  he  said, 

"  Now  stay,  my  dear,"  he  cried ; 
Then  strake  the  dagger  intil  his  heart, 
And  fell  dead  by  her  side. 

42  Sweet  Willie  was  buried  without  the  kirk  wall, 

Fair  Annie  within  tlie  quire  ; 
And  of  the  ane  there  grew  a  birk, 
The  other  a  bonnie  brier. 

43  And  aye  they  grew,  and  aye  they  threw, 

As  they  wou'd  fain  be  near ; 
And  by  this  ye  may  ken  right  wcel. 
They  Avere  twa  lovers  dear. 

"  '  Wear  yc  the  rose  of  love,  'Willio, 
And  I  the  thorn  of  care; 
For  the  -woman  thall  never  bear  a  son 
That  will  make  my  heart  haa  sair." " 
The  third  Hue  of  the  tirst  of  tliOKO  Btanzas  was  "au  hiteiiioktiou  '  of  Jamiesou's 
own ;  and  the  other  two  stanzaH  were  manufactured  out  of  the  following,  as  taken 
down  hy  him  from  Mfb.  Arrot's  recitation: — 

"  Take  up  and  wear  your  robO,  Willie, 
And  weart  with  miekle  care; 
For  the  woman  Ball  never  hear  a  son. 
That  will  make  my  heart  sae  salr. 
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FAIR  ANNIE'S  GHOST. 

The  following  stanzas  form  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  baUad, 
according  to  Mr.  Jamieson's  version. 

They  strongly  resemble  the  latter  portion  of  "  Fair  Margaret  and 
Sweet  Willie,"  as  the  termination  of  the  preceding  does  that  cf 
' '  Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Elinor. "     See  preceding  introduction. 

1  When  niglit  was  come  and  day  was  gane, 

And  all  men  boun  to  bed, 
Sweet  AVillie  and  liis  nut-brown  bride, 
In  their  chamber  were  laid. 

2  But  they  bad  scarcely  lain  down, 

And  werena  fa'n  asleep. 
When  up  and  stands  she,  fair  Annie, 
Just  up  at  Willie's  feet. 

3  "  Weel  brook  ye  of  your  nut-brown  bride, 

Between  ye  and  the  wall ; 
And  sae  will  I  of  my  winding-sbeet, 
That  suits  me  best  of  all. 

4  '•  Weel  brook  ye  of  your  nut-brown  bride, 

Between  ye  and  the  stock ; 
And  sae  will  I  of  my  black,  black  kist,* 
That  has  neither  key  nor  Iqck. 

5  "Weel  brook  ye  of  your  nut-brown  bride, 

And  of  your  bridal  bed; 
And  sae  will  I  of  the  cauld,  cauld  mods, 
That  Bune  will  hap  my  head." 

6  Sad  Willie  raise,  put  on  his  claise. 

Drew  till  him  his  hose  and  shoon; 
And  he  is  on  to  Annie's  bow'r. 
By  the  lee  light  of  the  moon. 

7  Tlio  firstcn  bow'r  that  ho  came  fill, 

There  was  right  dowie  wark; 

Her  mother  and  her  three  sisters 

Were  makin'  to  Annie  a  sark, 

8  The  nexten  bow'r  that  lie  came  (ill, 

There  was  right  dowie  cheer; 

Her  fathfT  and  her  seven  brethren 

Were  ni.kiu'  to  Annie  a  bier. 

*  "JUlHckldil:  '  thouomn. 
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9     The  lasten  bow'r  that  he  came  till, 
Oh,  heavy  was  his  care! 
The  dead  candles  were  burning  bright, 
And  fair  Annie  streckit  *  there. 

10  "  It 's  I  will  kiss  your  bonnic  cheek, 

And  I  will  kiss  your  chin, 
And  I  will  kiss  your  clay-cauld  lip; 
But  I'll  ne'er  kiss  woman  again. 

11  "  And  that  I  was  in  love  outdone 

Shall  ne'er  be  said  of  me; 
For  as  ye'vc  died  for  me,  Annie, 
Sae  will  I  do  for  thee. 

12  "  This  daj'  ye  birl  at  Annie's  wake 

The  white  bread  and  the  wine ; 

Before  the  morn,  at  twelve  o'clock, 

They'll  birl  the  same  at  mine." 

13  The  ane  was  buried  in  Mary's  kirk, 

The  other  in  Mary's  quire; 
And  out  of  the  ane  there  grew  a  birk. 
And  out  of  the  other  a  brier. 

14  And  aye  they  grew,  and  aye  they  drew, 

As  they  would  fain  be  near; 
And  every  ane  that  pass'd  them  by, 
Said — "  Thae  's  been  lovers  dear!  " 


CLERK  TAM^IAS. 


From  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballarh  and Soi>gs,vo\.  1,  p.  43;  and  note, 
p.  29-i.  See  ante,  p.  13.  Mr.  Buchau  says : — "  This  ballad  bears  all 
the  characteristics  of  antiquity.  It  seems  rather  of  a  romantic  kind, 
although  in  many  places  allegorical." 

1  Clerk  Tammas  loved  her,  fair  Annie, 

As  well  as  Mary  loved  her  son; 
But  now  he  hates  her,  fair  Annie, 
And  hates  the  land  that  she  lives  on. 

2  "  Ohon,  alas!"  said  fair  Annie, 

"  Alas!  this  day  I  fear  I'll  dee  ; 
But  I  will  on  to  sweet  Tammas, 
And  see  if  he  will  pity  me." 

"Streekit: "  Btretchec'.  or  laid  oat 
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3  As  Tammas  lay  o'er  his  shott-window, 

Just  as  the  sun  was  gaein'  down, 
There  he  beheld  her,  fair  Annie, 
As  she  came  walking  to  the  town. 

4  "  Oh,  where  are  all  my  well-wight  men, 

I  wot  that  I  pay  meat  and  fee. 
For  to  let  all  my  hounds  gang  loose, 
To  hunt  this  vile  wench  to  the  sea?" 

5  The  hounds  they  knew  the  ladye  well. 

And  nane  of  them  they  wou'd  her  bito, 
Save  ane  that  was  named  Gaudy- where; 
I  wot  he  did  the  ladye  smite, 

6  "  Oh,  wae  mot  worth  ye.  Gaudy- where, 

An  ill  reward  this  is  to  me ; 
For  ae  bit  that  I  ga'e  the  lave, 
I'm  very  sure  I've  gi'en  you  three. 

7  "  For  me,  alas  !  there 's  nae  reraeid, 

Here  comes  tlie  day  that  I  maun  dee; 
I  ken  ye  love  your  master  well, 
And  sae  did  I,  alas  for  me ! " 

8  A  captain  lay  o'er  his  ship  Avindow, 

Just  as  the  sun  was  gaein'  down; 
There  he  beheld  her,  fair  Annie, 
As  she  was  hunted  frae  the  town. 

9  "  If  ye'll  forsake  father  and  mother, 

If  ye'll  forsake  your  friends  and  kin  ; 
If  ye'll  forsake  your  lands  sac  broad, 
Then  come,  and  I  will  take  you  in." 

10  "  Yes,  I'll  forsake  father  and  mother, 

And  sac  will  I  my  friends  and  kin; 
Yes,  I'll  forsake  my  lands  sae  broad. 
And  come,  if  ye  will  take  me  in." 

11  Then  a'  thing  gacd  frae  fause  Tammas, 

And  there  was  naotliing  bade  him  wi'; 
Then  lie  thought  lang  for  Aimandalc, — 
It  was  fair  Annie  for  to  see. 

12  "  How  do  ye  now,  ye  sweet  Tammas? 

And  how  gaes  all  in  your  countrio?" 
"  I'll  do  better  to  you  than  ever  I've  done, 
Fair  Annie,  if  ye'll  come  and  sec." 
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13  "  Oh,  Gude  forbid,''  Baid  fair  Annie, 

"  That  e'er  the  like  fall  in  my  hand; 
Wou'd  I  forsake  uiy  ain  gude  lord, 
And  follow  you  a  gae-through-land? 

14  ''  Yet,  nevertheless  now,  sweet  Tamnias, 

Ye'll  drink  a  cup  of  wine  with  me; 
And  nine  times,  in  the  live-lang  day, 
Your  fair  claithing  shall  changed  be." 

15  Fair  Annie  put  it  till  her  cheek, 

Sae  did  she  till  her  milk-white  chin; 
Sae  did  she  till  her  flatterin'  lips. 
But  never  a  drap  of  wine  gaed  in. 

16  Tammas  put  it  till  his  cheek, 

Sae  did  he  till  his  dimpled  chin; 
He  put  it  till  his  rosy  lips, 

And  then  the  well  of  wine  gaed  in. 

17  "  These  pains,"  said  he,  "  are  ill  to  bide ; 

Here  is  the  day  that  I  maun  die  ; 
Oh,  take  this  cup  frae  me,  Annie, 
For  of  the  same  I  am  weary," 

18  "  And  sae  was  I  of  3'ou,  Tammas, 

When  I  was  hunted  to  the  sea; 
But  I'se  gar  bury  you  in  state. 

Which  is  mair  than  ye'd  done  to  me." 


LORD  WILLIAM. 


"A  fragment  of  this  gloomy  and  impressive  romance  was  published 
in  Herd's  Scottish  Sowjs,  vol.  i.,  p.  148."     (See  next  page.) 

Five  versions,  more  or  less  complete,  appeared  subsequently.  They 
are: — 

I.  "Lord  William,"  iu  Scott's  Mimirdsy,  vol.  iii.,  p.  23.  This 
version  was  communicated  by  the  Ettiick  Shepherd, 
accompanied  by  a  note,  in  which  he  states  that  he  can 
"trace  it  back  several  generations,  but  cannot  hear  of 
its  ever  being  in  print. " 
II.  "Earl  Richard,"  same  work  and  volume,  \).  184.  Collated 
from  "two  ballads  in  ]\Ir.  Herd's  M8.S.  upon  the  follow- 
ing story,  in  one  of  which  the  unfortunate  knight  is 
termed  'Young  Huutin.'" 
HI.  "Earl  Richard,"  in  Motherwell's  MimtreUy,  p.  218.  "Given 
from  rewiation." 
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IV.  "Young  Eedin,"  in  Kinloch's  Ancient  ScoUish  Balladu,  p.  ]. 
"Recovered,"  saj's  Mr.  Kinloch,  "from  the  i-ecitatiou  of 
Miss  E.  Beattie,  of  Edinburgh,  a  native  of  INIeai'nshire, 
who  sings  it  to  a  plaintive,  though  somewhat  monotonous, 
air  of  one  measure." 

V.  "Young  Iluutin,"  in  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads,  &c.,  vol.  i., 
p.  118.  "Though  last  on  the  stage  of  public  criticism," 
says  Mr.  Buchan,  "  is  not  the  least  in  poetical  merit ; — 
it  is  superior  to  all  those  which  have  preceded  it,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  printed  in  a  complete  and  per- 
fect state,  wdth  beauties  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  other  fragments." — Xote,  p.  30.3. 

"In the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1794,  vol.  Ixiv.,  p.irt  i.,  p.  5.33,  there 
is  a  modern  ballad  of  extremely  perverted  orthographj^  and  vicious 
stj'le  (meant  for  ancient),  in  which  the  twenty  [twenty-eight?]  lines  of 
Herd's  fragment  are  interwoven  M-ith  an  altogether  diiferent  story. 
It  is  printed,  as  authentic,  in  Scarce  Ancient  Ballads,  Aberdeen, 
1822." — Professor  Child,  Enr/Ush  and  Scottish  Ballads,  vol.  iii.,  p.  3. 

The  opening  stanzas  of  "  Sir  Roland,"  ante,  p.  171,  are  similar  in 
incident ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  stanza  of  it,  and  the 
fourth  of  the  foUoAving,  the  ballads  differ  entirely  in  phraseology  and 
treatment ;  while  the  retributive  catastrophes  of  the  latter  portion 
differ  in  toto. 

The  ballad  which  follows  has  been  compiled  from  the  versions 
named  above,  and  numbered  I.  to  V. 

On  account  of  tiie  number  of  versions,  their  numerous  minor 
differences,  and  the  inconsistencies  which  more  or  less  pervade  them 
all,  and  jiarticularly  the  "  Earl  Richard  "  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  has 
been  thought  not  only  necessary,  but  proper,  to  exercise  some  degree 
of  licence  in  the  work  of  collation ;  while,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
and  consistency  of  style,  the  language  and  orthography  of  the  various 
ver-sions  have  been  here  modernized. 

The  notes  are  from  tlie  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott :  the  narratives  of 
cases  cited  by  him  in  the  last  note  are,  however,  omitted,  while  tlie 
references  are  retained. 

The  following  is  the  fragment  which  originally  ajipeared  in  Herd's 
Scottish  Sonrjs : — 


"  She  has  call'il  to  her  bow'r-iuuiclcu.i, 
She  has  call'tl  them  one  by  oue ; 
'There  1h  a.  dead  man  in  my  bow"r, 
I  wiHh  tbot  ho  was  gone. 

"  They  havfi  booted  him,  and  bpurr'il  him, 
Ah  )u'  was  wont  to  ride: 
A  liunling-horn  around  his  waiut, 
A  Bharj)  uword  by  his  Bido. 

"Then  up  and  spalcc  a  1  onnic  bhd. 
That  hat  upon  Iho  tree, — 
'What  liaV  yc  done  with  Eorl  lilcLord, 
Yo  woH  hlH  gay  ladyc? ' 
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"  'Conio  down,  como  down,  my  bounle  blid, 
Conio,  Kit  upon  my  hand; 
And  yo  shall  ha'e  a  caKo  of  the  gowd, 
Where  yo  ha'o  but  the  vand.' 

"  '  Awa,  awa,  ye  ill  woman, 
Nao  ill  woman  for  mn; 
■What  yo  ha'e  dono  to  Earl  Richard, 
Sae  wad  yo  do  to  me.' 

•  ••»••• 

"  '  Oh,  there  'h  a  bird  witliiu  your  bow'r, 
That  sings  sai^  sad  r,nd  hwcct: 
Oh,  tlicro  's  a  bird  intil  your  bow'r, 
Kept  mc  frae  my  uighl's  sleep.' 


"  And  shf,  pwaro  by  tlie  grass  sae  grocu, 
Sae  did  she  by  llio  corn, 
That  slie  had  not  s  on  Earl  Elchard 
Syne  yesterday  at  mom." 


1  Lord  William  w.is  the  bravest  knight 

That  dwelt  in  fair  Scotland; 
And  though  renown'd  in  foreign  lands, 
Fell  by  a  ladyc's  hand. 

2  And  he  has  forth  a-hunting  gone, 

As  fast  as  he  cou'd  ride, 
With  hunting-horn  hung  round  his  neck, 
And  a  small  sword  by  his  side. 

3  Ladyc  Maisry  forth  from  lier  bow'r  came. 

Then  on  her  tov/'r-head  stood; 
And  thought  she  lieard  a  bridle  ring, 
Down  by  the  shady  wood. 

4  Lord  William  then  came  riding  up. 

And  tirl'd  at  the  pin; 
Ladye  Maisry  liasled  from  the  tow'r. 
To  open  and  let  him  in. 

5  "  fiood  morrow,  good  morrow,  Ladye  Maisry, 

God  make  you  safe  and  free; 
I'm  coine  to  take  my  last  farewell, 
'My  last  farewell  of  thee." 

C     "  Then  light,  oh  light,  Lord  William,"  she  said, 
"  And  stay  with  me  tliis  night; 
You  shall  have  cheer  with  charcoal  red,* 
And  candles  burning  briglit." 

*  "'Charcoal  red."  This  circumslance  marks  the  auticiiiily  of  the  poem.  Whila 
wood  was  plenty  in  Scotland,  charcoal  was  the  ueual  fuel  in  the  chambers  of  the 
Tiealthy."— Scott. 
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7  "I  cannot  light,  I  will  not  light: 

The  trnthl  will  thee  tell; 
A  fairer  ladye  than  ten  of  thee 
Meets  me  at  Brannan's  well. 

8  "  Oh,  the  very  sole  of  that  ladye's  foot, 

Than  thy  face  is  far  more  white; 
And  I  am  sworn  at  Brannan's  well 
To  meet  with  her  this  night." 

9  "  Then  if  your  love  he  changed,"  she  said, 

"  And  better  may  not  be. 
At  least  ye  will,  for  auld  lang  syne. 
Come  taste  the  wine  with  me." 

10  "  I  will  not  stay,  I  cannot  stay, 

To  drink  the  wine  with  thee: 
A  ladye  I  love  better  far, 
Is  waiting  now  for  me." 

11  He  leant  him  o'er  his  saddle-bow, 

To  kiss  ere  they  did  part ; 
And  with  a  bodkin  sharp  and  keen, 
She  pierc'd  him  to  the  heart. 

12  "  Ride  on,  ride  on.  Lord  William,  now, 

As  fast  as  j'ou  can  ride; 
Your  new  love  at  St.  Brannan's  well 
Will  wonder  why  ye  bide." 

13  It's  out  then  spake  a  popinjay, 

Sat  iiigh  upon  a  tree : 
"  How  cou'd  you  kill  that  noble  lord? 
He  came  to  marry  thee." 

14  Up  then  spake  tlie  popinjay. 

As  it  flew  o'er  her  head: 
"  Ladye,  keep  well  your  green  clothing 
Free  from  the  blood  so  red." 

15  "  Oh,  I  will  keep  my  green  clothing 

Free  from  tlie  blood  so  red, 
Better  than  thou  canst  keep  thy  tongue. 
That  prattles  in  thy  head. 

IC     "  But  come  thou  down,  thou  boniiie  bird, 
Nor  liop  from  tree  to  tree; 
Fli  give  to  thee  a  cage  of  gold, 
And  with  whito  broad  Terd  thee." 
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17  "  Keep  your  good  cage  of  gold,  ladyo, 

And  i  will  keep  my  tree; 
As  3'c  liax'o  done  to  Lord  William, 
So  wou'd  ye  do  to  me." 

18  "  Oil,  long,  long  is  the  winter  night, 

And  slowly  dawns  the  day; 
A  slain  knight  lyes  close  by  my  bow'r, 
And  I  wish  he  were  away." 

19  Up  then  spake  her  bow'r-maiden, 

And  she  spake  out  with  spite: 
"  If  there  be  a  slain  knight  near  your  bow'r. 
It 's  yourself  that  has  the  wyte."  * 

20  "  01),  healf  this  deed  on  me,  Katharine, 

Oh,  heal  this  deed  on  me, 
And  the  silks  were  shapen  for  my  wear, 
They  shall  be  sew'd  for  thee." 

21  The  one  has  ta'en  him  by  the  feet, 

The  other  by  the  head, 
And  the  deepest  pot  J  of  Clyde's  water 
They  made  his  burial  bed. 

22  It 's  up  then  spake  the  popinjay, 

As  it  sat  on  a  tree: 
"  Go  home,  go  home,  thou  false  ladye, 
And  pay  your  maid  her  fee." 


23  Now  it  did  chance  that  very  day 

The  King  was  bound  to  ride; 
And  he  has  sent  for  Lord  William, 
To  ride  forth  by  his  side. 

24  ^lany  a  lord  and  many  a  knight 

Sought  for  him  all  around ; 
They  sought  him  up,  they  sought  him  down, 
But  he  cou'd  not  be  found. 

25  Then  they  call'd  the  Ladye  Maisry, 

And  she  sworo  by  the  thorn: 
"  I  have  not  seen  good  Lord  William 
Since  early  yestermorn. 

*  " Wyte :"  blame.  t  "Heal:"  conceal. 

t  The  deep  holes  fcooped  in  the  rock  by  the  eddies  of  .a  river  are  called  pots, 
the  motion  of  the  water  having  there  Rome  resemblance  to  a'  bailing  caldron, 
iiinn  means  the  pool  beneath  a  cataract. 
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26  "He  rode  by  way  of  Clyde  water; 

And  much  it  feareth  ine, 
That  if  he  tried  to  ride  the  stream, 
He  therein  drown'd  must  be." 

27  "  Go  dive,  go  dive,"  the  King  loud  cried, 

"  Go  dive  for  gold  and  fee; 
"Who  dives  there,  for  Lord  William's  sake. 
Shall  well  rewarded  be." 

28  They  sought  Clyde  water  up  and  down, 

They  sought  it  in  and  out; 
But  Lord  William  or  Lord  William's  corpse 
They  found  nowhere  about. 

29  Then  up  it  spake  the  popinjay, 

As  it  flew  overhead : 
"  Dive  on,  dive  on,  ye  divers  all, 
For  there  he  lyes  indeed. 

30  '•  But  leave  off  diving  by  the  day. 

Leave  off  till  it  be  night; 
Then,  where  that  saikless  *  knight  lyes  slain, 
The  candles  will  burn  bright."  f 

31  They  left  off  diving  by  the  day, 

And  waited  till  the  night; 
Then,  where  that  saikless  knight  lay  slain, 
The  candles  burned  bright. 

32  In  the  deepest  pot  of  Clyde  water 

Lord  William's  corpse  was  found; 
With  boots,  spurs,  sword,  and  hunting-horn, 
As  he  to  hunt  went  bound. 

33  Then  up  and  spake  the  King  himself, 

When  he  saw  the  deadly  wound: 
"  Oh!  who  has  slain  my  right-hand  man, 
Tiiat  hold  my  hawk  and  hound?  " 

•  "Saikless:"  puiltlcBs. 

♦  These  are  unqaeHtionably  the  corpBe-llghta,  called  In  Wales  "Canhwyllan  Cyrph," 
^vlii.-h  are  Homoiimos  Kcon  fo  iUumlnato  the  spot  where  a  dead  body  Ir  concealed. 
■|  lip  rdltor  1h  infoniK'd  that,  Homo  years  oro,  the  corpne  of  a  iiuin  drowned  in 
llif  Kitrifk,  below  Sfllcirk,  waH  discovered  liy  ineanH  of  thoso  diiulloH.  Sucli 
1  KhtH  are  common  in  cbiirchyardM.  and  are  probably  of  a  jiho-'plioric  natiuo. 
t'ut  niRflc  unpcrHtltlon  dorivoB  them  from  Hupcmatural  aRonoy,  and  supposes  that, 
as  noon  ni  life  lins  drpnrtpd,  a  pnl"  Haiiio  iipj  ear-*  at  thi  window  of  Ibo  lioiim 
in  whitli  the  jierson  hml  died,  and  glides  towards  the  churchyiird,  traeinx  lhrou({ll 
fver-T  wlndlnp  ihn  route  of  the  future  funeral,  and  pauHiug  where  the  bitr  iH  lo 
r^'-t.  Tliis  and  other  opinions,  relating  to  the  "tomo-flre'B  livid  gloam,"  seem  lo 
br*  of  Bunic  extraction. 
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31     Then  up  and  spake  tlio  popinjay; 

Saj-s — "  What  needs  all  this  dui? 
It  was  his  leman  took  his  life, 
And  threw  him  in  the  liini." 

35     Yet  still  she  swore  by  grass  so  green, 
By  eorn  and  by  thorn, 
That  she  Lord  William  had  not  seen 
Since  yesterday  at  morn. 

80     "  It  must  have  been  my  bow'r-wu'.nan; 
Oh,  ill  may  her  betide! 
For  1  ne'er  wou'd  slain  Lord  William, 
And  thrown  him  in  the  Clyde." 

87  Till!  King  he  cali'd  upon  his  men, 

To  hew  down  wood  and  thorn; 
And  there  to  build  a  strong  baile-hre, 
The  bow'r-maiden  to  burn. 

88  Then  they  built  up  a  strong  baile-lire, 

To  burn  that  maiden  in; 
But  it  would  not  light  upon  her  cheek, 
Nor  yet  upon  her  chin; 

39  Nov  yet  upon  her  yellow  hair, 

To  cleanse  the  deadlj''  sin; 
But  it  took  upon  the  crnel  hands 
That  help'd  to  throw  him  in. 

40  The  maiden  touch'd  the  clay-cold  corpse, 

A  drop  it  never  bled; 
But  Avhen  the  ladye  touch'd  the  corpse, 
The  blood  came  gushing  red. 

41  Then  they've  ta'en  out  the  bow'r-woman, 

And  they've  put  the  ladye  in: 
The  flame  took  fast  upon  her  cheek, 
And  fast  upon  her  chin ; 

42  And  faster  on  the  cruel  hand, 

Tiiat  wrought  the  deadly  sin; 
Until  the  ladye's  fair  body 
Was  bnrn'd  like  holyn  green.* 

•"Holyn  green:"  green  holly.  The  liuos  immediately  preceding,  "The  maiden 
touched,  iStc,  and  which  are  restored  from  tradition,  refer  to  a  Buperstilion 
formerly  received  in  most  parts  of  Eurojio,  and  even  resnrtod  to  by  judicial 
nuthority,  for  the  discoveiy  of  murder.  In  Gennany,  this  experiment  wan  calKd 
EaUr-rocht,  or  the  law  of  the  bier;  because,  the  murdered  body  being  stretched 
upon  a  bier,  the  suspected  peraoa  Tras  obliged  to  put  one  handupon  the  wound, 
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YOUNG  JOHNSTONE. 

"A  fragment  of  this  fme  old  ballad"  was  publiiroed  by  Herd, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Cruel  Knight,"  in  his  i<r:Mi^h  Somjs,  vol. 
i.,  p.  1G5;  but  "for  the  first  complete  copj'  the  public  is  indebted  to 


followed  by  a  similar,  but  still  more  complete  version,  also  "  obtained 
from  recitation;"  v.hich,  v.-ith  "a  few  verbal  emendations"  from 
"Mr.  Finlay"s  copy,"  was  given  in  his  Jlinclrclsi/,  p.  193,  by  Mr. 
Motherwell,'accompanied  with  the  following  explanatory  statement : — 

"  The  reciters  of  old  ballads  frequently  supply  the  best  commen- 
taries upon  them,  when  any  obscurity  or  want  of  connection  appears 
in  the  poetical  narrative.  This  ballad,  as  it  stands,  throws  no  light 
on  youno;  Johnstone's  motive  for  stabbing  his  lady ;  but  the  person 
from  whose  lips  it  was  taken  down  alleged  that  the  barbarous  act  was 
committed  unwittingly,  through  young  Jdhnstone's  suddeidy  waking 
from  his  sleep,  and,  in  that  moment  of  confusion  and  alarm,  uuhajjpily 
mistaking  his  mistress  for  one  of  his  pursuers.  It  is  not  improbable 
but  the  ballad  may  have  had  at  one  time  a  stanza  to  the  above  etlect, 
the  substance  of  which  is  still  remcmbei-ed,  though  the  words  in 
which  it  was  couched  have  been  forgotten.  At  all  events,  it  is  a 
more  likely  inference  than  that  which  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  chosen  to 
draw  from  the  premises.  See  yl  Co/lection  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
tir'A'.Uh  Balhuh,  Tuhs,  and  Sonr/.%  with  Explanatory  Notes  and 
Obxi-.rvatiunn,  by  John  Gilchrist,  vol.  i.,  p.  1S5,  Edin.,  1S15." 

The  hiatus  here  referred  to  by  ilr.  Motherwell  was  shortly  after 
filled  by  the  apjiearance  of  another  version  of  the  ballad,  under  the 
title  oi  "Lord  Jolin's  Murder,"  in  Mr.  Buchan's  Ancient  Ba'lads, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  20,  wliich  vers.on  contains  a  stanza  answering  to  tlie  prose 
rider  of  Mr.  Motherwell's  reciter.  It  occurs  in  the  text,  in  a  slightly 
amended  form,  as  stanza  20. 

Motherwell's  version  is  the  one  generally  followed  in  the  text  hero 
given  ;  but  stanza  21  has  been  substituted  from  "The  Cruel  Knight," 
in  place  of  the  corresponding  stanza  in  Motherwell.  Stanzas  14,  20, 
and  the  first  two  lines  of  It),  are  also  added  from  the  same  source. 
1'liclast  two  lines  of  stanzas  22  and  25  have  been  substituted  for  those 

ml  Iho  other  upon  the  mouth  of  tho  (loccaspil,  and,  in  that  poBtnrp,  call  upon 

l-,TCn  to  attest  Ills  inuofciifo.    If,  durin,'  th!-i  ceremony,  the  Mood  pushed  fruin 

•    ".  mouth,  no"!",  or  wound— a  circumBtjinco  not  unhkely  to  happen  in  tho  courso  of 

ij'fting  or  Ktlrrini?  the  hody— it  w  b  lield  Bufflcioiit  ovidcnoo  ol  iho  guilt  of  tho  party. 

Tho  Bamo  »  nf^lar  kind  of  evidence,  although  reprohatcd   hy  Malthaeui  and 

CarpzoviuB,  vras  admitted  in  tho  ScottiBh  criminal  courts,  at  the  short  distance  of 

one  century. 

f Thf  cases  narrated  by  ^noU  are  those  of  Muir,  lalrd  of  Auchindrane,  in  Ayrf^hiro 
'MU).  from  ^Vodrow'H  Jli^oni,  vol.  i.,  p.  .'jl.'i;  and  Hume'a  ('riminal  L'ua,  vol.  i.,  p. 
4JS:  of  Philip  StandtleM  (JJOIh  Nov.,  1GS7),  from  FouiiUilnliall's  Oirisions.  vol.  1.,  p. 
<<!:  (ind  another  at  the  cIhhhIc  stream  of  Yarrow,  as  conimunicntod  to  him  by  "au 
Ingenious  corrcr-poiideut.' 

An  instan'-o  of  tho  prevalence  of  this  belief,  In  comparatively  recent  times,  is  cited 
by  Kinloch  (p.  I'J),  from  'I'clfair's  Ti'ue  Relation  or  an  Apjmrition,  &c.,  1G'J5;  and  ono 
mill  more  recent,  as  '  practised  at  Aberdeen,"  whhin  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Kinlocli, 
DAmoly,  some  time  about  Die  beglDoing  of  tho  proitent  century.] 

U 
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subjoined  in  the  uutes ;  tlie  lirst  two  lines  of  stanza  23  added,  with  the 
view  of  completing  the  sense;  and  a  few  verbal  changes  made,  it  is 
hn[)cd,  not  only  without  violence,  but  rather  with  iniproveuient,  to 
the  text. 

1  Young  Johnstone  and  the  yoniig-  Col'nel 

Sat  drinkinc:  at  tlic  wine  : 
"Oil,  ii"  ye  M'ou'd  marry  my  sister, 
It's  I  wou'd  marry  thine." 

2  '•  I  Nvou'dna  marry  your  sister 

For  all  your  houses  and  land; 

But  I'll  keep  her  lor  my  leman, 

When  I  come  o'er  the  strand. 

3  "I  wou'dna  marry  your  sister 

For  all  your  gowd  and  fee; 

But  I'll  keep  her  for  rny  leman, 

When  I  come  o'er  the  sea." 

4  Young  Johnstone  had  a  nut-browu  sword, 

Hung  low  down  by  his  gair, 
And  he  rittcd*  it  through  the  young  Col'nel, 
That  word  he  ne'er  spake  mair. 

5  But  lie 's  awa  to  his  sister's  bow'r, 

Pie's  tirl'd  at  the  pin; 
"  Where  ha'e  ye  been,  my  dear  brother, 
Sae  late  a-coming  in? 

G     "  I've  dreamed  a  dream  this  night,"  she  says, 
"I  wish  it  may  be  for  good; 
They  were  seeking  you  with  hawks  and  hounds, 
And  the  young  Col'nel  was  dead." 

7  ''With  hawks  and  hounds  they  may  seek  me, 

As  I  trow  well  they  be ; 
For  I  ha'e  kill'd  the  young  Col'nel, 
And  tliy  true  love  was  he." 

8  "  If  ye  ha'e  kill'd  the  young  Col'nel, 

Oh,  dule  and  wae  is  me ! 
But  may  ye  hang  on  a  high  gallows, 
And  ha'e  nae  power  to  flee." 

*  "  'nittcd: '  thnist  violently.  In  Sir  TrlHvem  it  is  used  simply  to  cut  [Vide  Fytte 
I.,  stanza  xliv.]— Finlay.  In  the  copy  obtained  by  the  editor,  the  word  'ritted' 
did  not  occur;  instead  of  which  tho  word  'stabbed'  was  used.  The  'nut-browTi 
fiword'  was  also  changed  into  'a  little  small  sword,'  "—Motherwell 
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9     Then  he's  awa  to  bis  true  love's  bow'r, 
He's  tirl'd  at  the  piu: 
"  Where  ha'e  ye  been,  my  dear  Johnstone, 
Sae  late  a-comiug  in? 

10  "  I  ha'e  dream'd  a  dreary  dream,"  she  says, 

"  I  wish  it  may  be  for  good ; 
They  were  seeking  you  with  hawks  and  houud^!, 
And  the  3'oung  Col'nel  Avas  dead." 

11  "  With  hawks  and  hounds  they  may  seek  mo, 

As  I  trow  well  they  be; 
For  I  ha'e  kill'd  the  young  Col'nel, 
And  thy  ae  brother  Avas  he." 

12  "  If  ye  ha'e  kill'd  the  young  Col'nel, 

Oh,  dule  and  wae  is  me ! 
But  I  care  the  less  for  the  young  Col'nel, 
If  thy  ain  body  be  free.* 

13  "  Come  in,  come  in,  my  dear  Johnstone, 

Come  in  and  take  a  sleep ; 
And  I  will  go  to  my  casement. 
And  careful  watch  I'll  keep." 

14  She  's  ta'eu  him  to  her  secret  bow'r, 

Pinn'd  with  a  siller  pin  ; 
And  she 's  up  to  her  higliest  tow'r, 
To  watch  that  none  come  in. 

15  He  hadna  weel  got  up  the  stair, 

And  cnter'd  in  iier  bow'r, 
When  four-and-twenty  belted  knights 
Came  riding  to  the  door. 

10     "  Now  God  you  save,  my  fair  ladyo, 

I  pray  you  tell  to  me. 
Oh,  did  you  Boe  a  bloody  squire, 

A  bloody  squire  was  he ; 
Oh,  did  you  sec  a  bloody  squire 

Comn  riding  o'er  the  JeaV" 

17     ''  Wiiat  colour  were  his  hawks?"  she  snvR, 
"What  colour  were  his  hounds? 
What  colour  was  the  gallant  steed 
That  bore  liim  from  tlio  bounds?" 

•  "  But  If  I  Bavo  yoiir  fair  body, 

Tho  better  you  11  liko  me.  — Tho  Cniol  ICnight 
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18     ''  Bloody,  bloody  were  his  hawks, 
And  bloody  were  his  liounds; 
And  iiiilk-whito  wns  the  gallant  steed 
That  bore  him  from  the  bounds." 

11)     "  Yes,  bloody,  bloody  wore  his  hawks, 
And  bloody  were  his  hounds ; 
And  milk-white  was  the  gallant  steed 
That  bore  him  from  the  bounds. 

20  "  Yes,  bloody,  bloody  was  his  sword. 

And  bloody  were  his  hands  ; 
But  if  the  steed  he  rides  be  good, 
He  's  past  fair  Scotland's  strands.* 

21  "Light  down,  light  down,  then,  gentlemen, 

And  take  some  bread  and  wine; 
The  better  j'ou  will  him  pursue, 
When  you  shall  lightly  dine." 

22  "  We  thank  you  for  your  bread,  ladye, 

We  thank  yon  for  your  wine ; 
Bat  till  that  bloody  knight  is  ta'en, 
We  cannot  think  to  dine."f 

23  Then  up  unto  her  secret  bow'r 

She  noiselessly  did  creep, — 
"  Lye  still,  lye  still,  my  dear  Johnstone, 

Lye  still  and  take  a  sleep; 
For  thy  enemies  are  iiast  and  gone, 

And  careful  watch  I  keep."  j 

24  But  young  Johnstone  had  a  sharp  woe  sword, 

Hung  low  down  by  his  gair, 
And  he  stabb'd  it  in  fair  Annct's  breast, 
A  deep  woimd  and  a  sair. 

25  "What  aileth  thee  now,  my  dear  Johnstone? 

What  aileth  thee  at  me? 
That  for  the  service  I  ha'e  done 
Ye  pay  me  such  a  fee?  "  § 

•  "  ITe'R  past  the  bridgn  of  Tyne." — Finlay.      |^  Both  occur  in  connection  with  the 

"  He 's  past  the  hrig  o'  Lyno."— Motherwell.  )      first  two  lines  of  stanza  '21. 
t  "  But  I  watl  gi'e  thrico  three  thouFand  pound 

That  bloody  knight  was  ta'on.''— l^Iotlierwoll. 
t  One  version  ends  here.    The  concluding  stanzas  seom  to  have  been  added  by 
triother  hand. 

J  " Hast  thou  not  got  my  father's  gold, 

Bot  and  vaj  moth«r'B  fee? "—Both  Finltiy  and  MothsrwelL 
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20     "  Alas !  alas !  my  fair  ladye, 
To  come  so  hastilie: 
I  took  you  for  my  deadly  foe, 
Had  come  to  capture  me. 

27  "  Xow  live,  now  live,  my  dear  ladye, 

Xow  live  but  half  an  hour, 
And  the  skilliest  leech  ia  all  Scotland 
Shall  be  brought  to  thy  bow'r." 

28  '•  How  can  I  live,  how  shall  I  live? 

My  love,  do  not  j'ou  see 
The  red,  red  drops  of  my  heart's  bloo<l 
Run  trickling  down  my  knee? 

29  ''  But  take  thy  harp  into  thy  hand, 

And  harp  out  o'er  yon  plain; 
And  think  nae  mair  on  thy  true  love, 
Tlian  if  she  ne'er  had  been." 

30  He  was  scarce  frae  the  stable  gone, 

And  on  his  saddle  set, 
Till  four-and-twcnty  broad  arrows 
Were  thrilling  in  his  heart. 


YOUNTr  BENJIE. 

"In  this  ballad,"  writes  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  "the  reader  will  find 
traces  of  a  sin.,adar  bupci-dtition,  not  j-et  altogether  discredited  in 
the  wilder  parts  of  Scotland.  The  lykewake,  or  watching  a  dead 
body,  in  itself  a  melancholy  ofhce,  is  rendered,  in  the  idea  of  the 
assistants,  more  dismally  awful,  by  the  mj-stcrious  horrors  of  suj^er- 
Htition.  In  the  interval  betwixt  death  and  internicut,  the  dis- 
eniV)oilied  sjiint  is  suppo-sed  to  hover  around  its  mortal  liabitation, 
and,  if  invoked  ]>y  certain  rite?,  retains  the  i.ower  of  coinnninicatinj;, 
tlirough  its  organs,  the  cause  of  its  dissolution.  Such  inquiries, 
liowevcr,  are  ahva3's  dangerous,  and  never  to  be  resorted  to,  unless 
the  deceased  is  suspected  to  have  suffered  foul  play,  as  it  is  called. 
It  is  the  more  unsafe  to  tamy)cr  with  this  cliyrui  in  ;ni  unautl.nrize  I 
manner,  because  the  iid)abitauts  of  the  infernal  regions  are  at  suc'i 
j»criods  peculiarly  active.  One  of  the  most  potent  ceremonies  in 
the  cliann,  for  cau.sin;;  the  dead  body  to  sjicak,  is  setting  the  d(-or 
ajar  or  half  open.  On  this  account,  the  peasants  of  Scotland  scdal- 
ou^l}'  avoid  leaving  the  door  ajar,  while  a  corpse  lies  in  the  house. 
The  door  must  either  bo  left  wide  ojjcn,  or  (juite  shut ;  but  the 
lirst  is  always  jireferred,  on  account  of  tlic  exercise  of  hos])itaIity 
usual  on  sncli  occasions.  The  attendants  nuiKt  be  likewise  careful 
iievtT  to  leave  the  corpse  for  a  nioinent  alone,  or,  if  it  is  left  uhme, 
to  avoid,  with  a  degree  of  auperstitious  horror,  the  tint  si^ht  of  it. 
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"The  following  story,  which  is  frequently  related  by  the  peasants 
of  Scotland,  w  ill  ilhistratc  the  imaginary  danger  of  leaving  the  door 
njar.  'In  former  times,  a  man  and  his  wife  lived  in  a  solitary  cottage 
on  one  of  the  extensive  Border  fella.  One  day  the  hushand  died 
suddenly;  and  his  wife,  who  was  equally  .afraid  of  staying  alone  by 
the  corpse,  or  leaving  the  dead  body  by  itself,  repeatedly  went  to  the 
door,  and  looked  anxiously  over  the  lonely  moor  for  the  sight  of  some 
person  approaching.  In  hei*  confusion  and  alarm,  she  accidentally  left 
the  door  ajar,  Avhen  the  corpse  suddenly  started  up,  and  sat  in  the 
bed,  fro^vning  and  grinning  at  Iier  frightfully.  She  sat  alone,  crying 
bitterly,  unable  to  avoid  the  fascination  of  the  dead  man's  eye,  and 
too  much  terrified  to  break  the  sullen  silence,  till  a  Catholic  priest, 
passing  over  the  wild,  cntei*ed  the  cottage.  He  iirst  set  the  door 
quite  open,  then  put  his  little  finger  in  his  mouth,  and  said  the  pater- 
noster backwards ;  when  the  hoiTified  look  of  the  corpse  relaxed,  it 
fell  back  on  the  bed,  and  behaved  itself  as  a  dead  man  ought  to  do.' 

"The  ballad  is  giv^en  from  tradition.  I  have  been  informed  by  a 
lady,  of  the  highest  literary  eminence,  that  she  has  heard  a  ballad  on 
the  same  subject,  in  which  the  scene  was  laid  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde.     The  chorus  was — 

'  Oh,  Bothwell  banks  bloom  bouuie,' 

and  the  watching  of  the  dead  corpse  was  said  to  have  takea  place  in 
Bothwell  church." 

The  ballad  is  here  printed  from  Scott's  MinHtrelsy,  vol.  iii.,  p.  10, 
v.dth  the  addition  of  stanzas  13  to  17  inclusive,  from  a  different 
version,  published  by  Mr.  Buchan,  in  Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  p.  265, 
imder  the  title  of  "Boudsey  and  Maisiy."  The  last  two  lines  of 
stanza  17,  and  the  first  two  of  stanza  IS,  have,  however,  been  very 
slightly  altered. 

1  Of  all  the  maids  of  fair  Scotland, 

The  fairest  was  Marjoric ; 
And  younj^  Benjic  was  licr  ac  true  love, 
And  a  do  ir  tru3  love  was  he, 

2  And  wow  but  they  were  lovers  dear, 

Anl  lov'd  full  constantlie; 
But  aye  the  mair  wlicn  they  fell  out, 
The  sairer  was  tlicir  plea.* 

3  And  they  ha'e  quarrel: 'd  on  a  day, 

Til!  Marjorie's  heart  grc>v  wae; 
And  she  said  she'd  clmse  another  luve, 
And  let  young  Benjie  gae. 

4  And  lie  was  stoutf  and  proud-hearted, 

And  thouglit  o't  bitterlie  ; 
And  he  's  gano  by  tlic  wan  moonlight, 
To  meet  liis  Marjorie. 

•  "Pica: "  used  obliquely  for  dispntp. 

t  "  Stout,"  through  this  whole  ballad,  except  in  ono  instance  (stanza  10),  signifies 
haughty. 
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5  '•  Oh,  opeu,  open,  my  true  love, 

Oh,  open  and  let  me  in!  " 
"  I  davena  open,  yomig  Benjie, 
My  three  brothers  are  within." 

6  "  Ye  lee.  ye  lee,  ye  bonnie  burd, 

Sae  loud  's  I  hear  ye  lee; 
As  I  came  by  the  L,  uden  banks, 
They  bade  gude  e'en  to  me. 

7  "  But  fare  ye  weel,  my  ac  fause  love, 

That  I  have  lov'd  sae  lang ! 
It  sets  ye  *  chuse  another  love, 
And  let  young  Benjie  gang." 

8  Then  Marjorie  turn'd  her  round  about, 

The  tear  blinding  her  e'e; 
"  I  darena,  darena  let  thee  in, 
But  I'll  come  down  to  thee." 

9  Then  saft  she  smil'd,  and  said  to  him — 

"Oh,  what  ill  ha'e  I  done?" 
He  took  her  in  his  arms  twa, 
And  threw  her  o'er  the  linn. 

10  The  stream  was  strong,  the  maid  was  stout, 

And  laith,  laith  to  be  dang;f 
But  ere  j'e  wan  the  Louden  banks, 
Her  fair  colour  was  wan. 

11  Then  up  bespake  her  eldest  brother — 

"  Oh,  ece  na  ye  what  I  see  ?  " 
And  out  then  spake  her  second  brother — 
"  It  is  our  sister  Marjorie ! " 

12  Out  tlien  spake  her  eldest  brother — 

"Oh,  how  shall  we  her  ken?" 
And  out  tlien  spake  her  youngest  brolln  r — 
"  There 's  a  honey  mark  on  her  chin." 

13  The  cldeht  brother  he  stepp'd  in, 

He  stepp'd  in  to  the  knee; 
Then  out  he  jump'd  upon  the  bank — 
"  This  Avatcr  's  no  for  me." 


14 


The  second  brotlier  ho  stepp'd  in, 
He  stepp'd  in  to  the  qucet; 

Then  out  iie  jump'd  upon  the  bank- 
*'  This  water 's  wond'rous  deep." 

•"Sotayo:"  bocomosyou;  ironical. 
f  "  Dang:  "  dofeatod. 
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15  Tlan  llic  tlnid  ln'ollicr  he  steppM  in, 

lie  stejijiM  ill  to  the  chin; 
But  out  again  lie  quick  did  wade, 
For  fear  ol' drowning  him. 

16  Tlie  youngest  brother  lie  stepped  in, 

Took  his  sister  by  the  hand; 
He  knew  her  by  the  honey  drops, 
And  brought  her  corpse  to  land. 

17  Then  ho  has  ta'en  the  comely  corpse, 

And  laid  it  on  the  ground; 
Saying — "  "Wha  has  kill'd  oiir  ac  sister? 
And  how  can  he  be  found? 

18  "  The  night  it  is  her  low  lykewake, 

The  morn  lier  burial  day; 
And  we  maun  watch  at  mirk  midnight, 
And  hear  what  slie  will  say." 

19  With  doors  ajar,  and  candles  light, 

And  torches  burning  clear, 
The  streekit  corpse,  till  still  midnight, 
Tliey  waked,  but  naething  hear. 

20  About  the  middle  of  the  night 

The  cocks  began  to  craw; 
And  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night, 
The  corpse  began  to  thraw. 

21  "  Oh,  wha  has  done  thee  wrang,  sister, 

Or  dared  the  deadly  sin? 
Wha  was  sae  stout,  and  i'ear'd  nae  dout. 
As  throw  ye  o'er  the  linn?" 

22  "  Young  Benjie  was  the  first  ae  man 

I  laid  my  love  upon; 
He  was  sae  stout  and  proud-hearted, 
He  threw  me  o'er  the  linn." 

23  "  Shall  we  young  Benjie  head,  sister? 

Shall  we  young  Benjie  hang? 
Or  shall  we  pike  out  his  twa  gray  ceii. 
And  punish  him  ere  he  gang?  " 

24  "  Ye  maunna  Benjie  head,  brothers. 

Ye  maunna  Benjie  hang; 
But  ye  maun  jiikc  out  his  twa  gray  eon, 
And  punish  him  ere  he  gang. 
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25  "  Tic  a  green  gravat  *  round  his  neck, 

And  lead  him  out  and  in, 
And  the  best  ae  servant  about  your  house 
To  Avait  young  Benjie  on. 

26  '•  And  aj'G  at  every  seven  years'  end, 

Ye'Il  take  him  to  the  Huu; 
For  that's  tlie  penance  he  maun  dree, 
To  scugf  his  deadly  sin." 


FINE  FLOWEES  IN  T?TE  VALLEY. 

This  favouiite  Scotish  ballad  first  appeared  in  Herd's  collection, 
voL  i.,  p.  88.  A  more  complete  version  subsequently  ajipeared,  in 
Jamiesoirs  Popular  Ballads,  \o\.  i.,  p.  CG,  imder  the  title  of  "The 
Cruel  Erotlier;  or,  The  Bride's  Testament,"  and  was  there  printed 
verbatim,  as  taken  down  from  the  recitation  of  Mrs.  Arrott.  Professor 
Aytoun,  in  his  Ballads  of  Scolhuid,  2d  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  232,  prints, 
professedly  "from  recitation,"  what  in  reality  is  simply  a  collated 
vei"siou  of  the  two  above-named. 

As  the  difterence  betw  een  tlie  two  versions  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
openinij  stanzas,  those  from  Herd,  with  their  jjeculiar  refrain,  are 
first  given  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  versious  become  identical 
for  four  stanzas,  which,  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  ballad,  are 
next  given  imder  the  title,  and  following  the  text,  of  Jamiesou's 
version  ;  in  its  earlier  portion  more  consistent,  and  in  its  latter  por- 
tion more  iimple  and  jiolished,  than  Herd's. 

The  verges  from  this  last  which  follow  occur  verbatim,  and  in  the 
same  order  in  Professor  Aytoun's  copy.  Both  start  with  "three 
ladies  "  and  "three  lords,"  but  one  of  the  "  ladies"  and  two  of  the 
"  ](  rds  "  drop  suddenly  and  unaccountably  out  of  the  storj'. 

The  two  following  stanzas,  which  have  a  different  refrain  from  tho 
othei  s,  appear  at  the  end  of  Herd's  version : — 

'•  SLo  lontcd  down  to  Ri'e  a  UIhs— 
WitU  a  hen,  and  a  HI;/  yay; 
He  f.tuck  his  pcnknifo  in  her  hass— 
Arid  th:  rae  it  sinellf  so  stctetly. 

"  'IlIJo  up,  ri'Io  up,'  cried  Uio  foremost  man— 
^Yilh  'I  hi-ij,  and  a  lily  gay; 
'1  think  our  bride  looks  pale  and  wun" — 
And  th';  rose  it  smcllt  lo  ttcct  thj." 

The  concluding,  or  tcstamentaiy  portion  of  the  ballad,  as  given  in 
"Tlie  Crncl  Ilrotiitr,'  ^c,  occurs,  in  slightly  varied  forms,  in  the  two 
piiccctding  ballads,  "Tlic  Twa  Brothers,"  "Edward,  Edward,"  .-md 
in  another  still  further  on,  "f-ord  Donald."  Analogous  conclusions 
may  also  be  found  in  Scandinavian  and  German  ballads. 

•  "GravBt"  or  cravat:  a  worsted  nock  Bcarf. 
t  "Scug:"  cover  or  expiate. 
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1  There  were  Ihvee  ladies  in  a  hall — 

Fine  Jlow'rs  in  the  valley; 
There  came  three  lords  aiiionj^-  thuin  all — 
The  red,  green,  and  the  yellow. 

2  The  first  of  thein  was  clad  in  rod — 

"  Oh,  ladye  fair,  will  ye  be  my  bride?" 

8     The  second  of  them  was  clad  in  green — 
"Oh,  ladyc  fair,  will  ye  be  my  qneen?" 

•i     The  third  of  them  was  clad  in  yellow — 
"Oh,  ladyc  fair,  will  ye  be  my  marrow?" 

5  "  Oh,  ye  maun  ask  n)y  father  dear, 
Likewise  the  mother  that  did  me  bear; 

6  "  And  ye  mami  ask  my  sister  Ann, 
And  not  forget  my  brother  John." 

7  "  Oh,  I  have  ask'd  thy  father  dear. 
Likewise  tlie  mother  that  did  thee  bear; 

8  "And  1  have  ask'd  tliy  sister  Ann, 
But  I  forgot  thy  brother  John." 


THE  CRUEL  BROTHER. 

1  TllEKE  were  three  ladies  in  a  hall — 

With  a  heigh-ho  I  and  a  lily  gay; 
There  came  a  lord  among  them  all — 
As  the  primrose  spreads  so  sweetly. 

2  The  eldest  was  baith  tall  and  fair; 
But  the  youngest  was  beyond  compare. 

iJ     The  midmost  had  a  graceful  mien ; 

But  the  youngest  look'd  like  beauty's  qiic«u. 

4  The  knight  bow'd  low  to  all  the  three; 
But  to  the  youngest  he  bent  his  knee. 

5  The  ladye  turn'd  her  head  aside; 

The  knight  he  woo'd  her  to  be  his  bride. 

C     The  ladye  blush 'd  a  rosy  red, 

And  said — "  bir  Knight,  I'm  too  young  to,  wed." 
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7  "  Oh,  ladye  fair,  give  me  j-our  hand, 
And  I'll  make  you  ladye  of  all  my  land." 

8  '"  Sir  Knight,  ere  you  my  favour  win, 
Ye  maun  get  consent  frae  all  my  kin." 

9  He  has  got  consent  frae  her  parents  dear, 
And  likewise  frae  her  sisters  fair ; 

10  He  has  got  consent  frae  her  kin  each  one, 
But  forgot  to  speir  at  her  brother  John. 

11  Xow,  when  the  wedding-day  was  come, 

The  knight  wou'd  take  his  bonnie  bride  horn-. 

12  And  many  a  lord  and  many  a  knight 
Came  to  behold  that  ladye  bright. 

13  And  there  was  nae  man  that  did  her  see, 
But  wish'd  himself  bridegroom  to  be. 

14  Her  father  dear  led  her  dov.'n  the  stair, 
And  her  sisters  twain  they  kiss'd  her  there. 

15  Her  mother  dear  led  her  through  the  close, 
And  her  brother  John  set  her  on  the  horse. 

16  She  lean'd  her  o'er  the  saddJe-bow, 
To  give  him  a  kiss  ere  she  did  go. 

17  He  has  ta'en  a  knife,  baith  lang  and  sharp, 
And  stabb'd  the  bomiic  bride  to  the  heart. 

18  She  hadna  ridden  half  through  the  town, 
Until  her  heart's  blood  stain'd  her  gown. 

19  "  Hide  saftly  on,"  said  the  best  young  man, 

"  For  I  think  our  bonnie  bride  looks  pale  and  wan." 

"20     •'  Oh,  lead  me  over  into  yon  btilo, 
That  I  may  stop  and  breathe  awhile. 

:21     '•  Oh,  li^iid  rno  gently  up  yon  hill. 

And  ril  there  sit  down  and  make  my  will." 

22     "  01),  what  will  you  leave  to  your  father  dear?" 
"The  silver-shod  steed  that  brought  me  here." 

20  "What  will  you  leave  to  your  mother  dear?" 
"  My  velvet  pall  and  silken  gear." 
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24  "  And  \vlii\t  will  yon  leave  to  your  sistei'  Arm?" 
"  'My  silken  scarf  and  my  golden  fan." 

25  ''  What  will  you  leave  to  your  sister  Grace?" 
"  My  bloody  clothes  to  wash  and  dross." 

2G     "  AVliat  will  you  leave  to  your  brother  John  ?" 
"  The  gallows-tree,  to  hang  him  on." 

27  "  What  Avill  yo  leave  to  your  brother  .John's  wife?" 
''  The  wilderness,  to  end  her  life." 

28  This  fair  ladye  in  her  grave  was  laid, 
And  a  mass  was  o'er  her  said. 

2.)     But  it  wou\l  have  made  your  heart  right  sair — 
Vv'ith  a  heigh-ho!  and  a  lily  gay, 
To  see  the  bridegroom  rive  his  hair — 
As  the  primrose  spreads  so  sweetly. 


THE  TWA  BEOTHERS. 


Three  8cotisli  versions  of  this  ballad  have  appeared,  as  under: — 
I.  In  Jatniesim's  Popular  Ballads  and  So/i</>-;  vol.  i.,  p.  59,  where 
it  "is  given  genuine,  as  it  was  taken  down  from  the  recitation 
of  Mrs.  Arrot.  A  very  few  lines  [were]  inserted  by  the  editor 
to  fill  up  cliasms,  [and]  inclosed  in  l)r..ckets."  (See  the  stanza 
noted  in  connection  witli  stanza  3  of  the  present  text,  and 
discussed  under.) 
II.  In  A  Ballad  Bool;  edited  by  C.  K.  Sliarpe,  Esq.  (p.  50). 
"  As  to  Kirkland, "  says  Mr.  Sharpc,  "  my  copy  has  only 
kii-k-yard,  till  the  last  verse,  where  land  lias  been  added 
from  coujectixi'e.     Kirkland,  or  Inchmurry,  is  in  Perthshire." 

III.   In  Motherwell's  Minstrtliij,  p.  60. 

C  K.  Sharjje,  Esq.,  felt  "convinced"  that  "the  origin  of  the 
ballad  "  was  derived  from  the  following  tragedy  in  real  life,  as  quoted 
by  Ml".  Motherwell,  who  appears,  from  the  terms  in  which  he  intro- 
duces the  quotation,  to  coincide  with  C.  K.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  in  his 
opinion.  He  says : — "The  domestic  tragedy  v/hich  this  affecting  l)allad 
commemorates  is  not  without  a  precedent  in  real  histoty;  nay,  we 
are  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  it  originated  in  th.e  following 
melancholj'  event:  — 

"  'This  year,  15S9,  in  the  moucth  of  .July,  tber  falls  out  a  sad  accident, 
as  a  further  warn eing  that  God  was  displeased  with  the  familie.  The 
Lord  SomraerviU  ha\eing  come  from  (Jowthally,  earlie  in  the  morning, 
in  regaird  the  weather  was  hott,  he  had  ridden  hard  to  be  at  the 
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Dram  be  ten  a  clock,  which,  haveing  done,  he  laid  him  down  to  rest. 
The  servant,  with  his  two  soues,  William,  Master  of  Sommervill,  and 
Jolin  his  brother,  went  with  the  horses  to  ane  Shott  of  land,  called 
the  Prety  Shott,  directly  opposite  the  front  of  the  house  where  there 
was  some  meadow  ground  for  grassing  the  horses,  and  willowes  to 
shaddow  themselves  from  the  heat.  They  had  not  long  continued  in 
this  place,  when  the  Master  of  Somervill,  efter  some  litle  I'cst  awakeing 
from  his  sleep,  and  finding  his  jjistolles  that  lay  hard  by  him  wett 
with  the  dew,  he  began  to  rub  and  dry  them,  when  unhajipily  one  of 
them  went  oif  the  I'atcli,  being  lying  upon  his  knee,  and  the  muzel 
turned  syde-ways,  the  ball  strocke  lus  brother  John  directlj-  in  the 
head,  and  killed  him  outriglit,  soe  that  his  sorrowfxil  brother  never 
had  one  word  from  him,  albeit  he  begged  it  with  many  teares.' — 
JUemorie  of  the  SomervUks,  vol.  i.,  p.  467." 

Mr.  Motherwell  next  refers  to  Mr.  Jamieson's  "edition  of  this 
ballad,"  as,  "  in  point  of  merit,  jjcrhaps  superior  to  "  his  own.  "  The 
third  stanza  of  that  edition,"  continues  he,  "was,  however,  imperfect; 
and  the  ingenious  editor,  Mr.  Jamieson,  has  supplied  four  lines  to 
render  it  complete.  Excellent  though  his  interpolations  generally 
ai-e,  it  v/ill  be  seen  that,  in  this  instimce.  he  has  quite  misconceived 
the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  piece  on  which  he  was  working,  and  in 
consequence  has  supplied  a  reading  with  which  the  scope  of  his  own 
copy  is  at  complete  variance,  and  which  at  same  time  sweejJS  away 
the  deep  impression  this  simple  ballad  would  otherwise  have  made 
upon  the  feelings ;  for  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  its  touching 
interest  is  made  to  centre  in  the  boundless  sorrow  and  cureless  re- 
morse of  him  wlio  had  been  the  unintentional  cause  of  his  brother's 
death,  and  in  the  solicitude  which  that  high-minded  and  generous 
Bpirit  expresses,  even  in  the  last  agonies  of  nature,  for  the  safety  and 
fortunes  of  the  truly  wretched  and  unhappy  survivor." 

Mr.  Motherwell's  reasoning  is  very  plausible,  but  not  very  con- 
vincing, as  we  can  see  no  special  analogy  between  even  his  own 
version  of  the  ballad  and  the  tragdc  event  which  ho  and  C.  K. 
Sharpe,  Esq.,  supjioseitto  have  originated  from.  If  precedents  are 
allowed  to  count  for  anything  in  such  a  case,  Mr.  Jamieson  might, 
vith  better  show  of  reason  than  Mr.  Motherwell  can  boast  of,  appeal 
to  one  much  better  known,  and  of  much  earlier  occurrence  than  the 
Somerville  tragedy — we  allude  to  the  murder  of  Abel  by  hi:i 
brother  Cain. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  travel  into  the  sacred  record  in 
f^earch  of  a  f.jundation  for  the  story,  as  it  finds  a  more  immediate, 
appropriate,  and  exact  counterpart  in  the  Swedish  ballad,  "  Sveu  i 
Kosengard,"  Svciixka  F.  V.,  No.  07;  Arn-hlxHon,  No.  87,  A.  B. — a 
translation  of  which  may  be  found  in  Lilrraturn  and  Rownnce  of 
Xorthcrn  Europn,  vol.  i.,  p.  203.  In  Schroter's  Finnisclte  Jliiiwn 
(Finni.sch  and  Dcutseh),  there  is  also  given  "a  traditionary  ballad 
known  in  Finland,  entitled,  '  Werincr  Pojka,'  "  "  Der  lilutige  Sohn," 
or  "The  Bloody  Son,"  of  which  an  all  but  literal  translation  may  bo 
found  in  Professor  Child's  Kii'jilxk  and  Scottinh  Jialluds,  vol.  ii.,  p.  350. 

There  are  also  two  other  similar  Scotish  ballads,  "  Edward ! 
Edward!"  wliich  fallows  next  in  order,  but  iu  which  the  ciimo  i» 
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parricide  ;  and  "  Son  Davie!  Son  Davie! "  which  is  f^vcn  by  Mother- 
well, "from  the  recitation  of  an  old  woman"  {Minstrelsy,  p.  339). 
This  last  closely  resembles  "Edward!  Edward!"  but  the  crime,  as 
in  all  the  other  ballads  named,  is  fratricide.  Very  curiously,  too, 
the  first  of  three  stanzas,  as  quoted  from  it  under,  vindicates  Mr. 
Jamieson's  rendering  of  stanza  3,  in  opposition  to  Motherwell's,  as 
given  in  the  text  of  the  collated  ballad  here  printed,  and  makes  havoc 
of  his  theory.     They  are — 

"  What  about  did  Ihe  plea  bogiu? 

Son  l-'avio!  son  Oavie!" 
"  It  began  about  the  cutting  o'  a  willow  wauil, 

That  would  never  ha'o  been  a  tree,  O." 

"  What  death  do.st  thou  desird  to  die? 

Son  Davie!  son  Davio! 
What  deatli  dost  thou  desire  to  die? 

And  the  truth  como  tell  to  me,  O." 

"I'll  set  my  foot  in  a  bottomlesa  ship, 

Mother  ladye !  mother  ladye! 
I'll  set  my  foot  in  a  bottomless  ship, 

And  ye'll  never  see  mair  o'  me,  0." 

1  There  were  twa  brothers  at  the  skuil; 

And  when  they  got  awa, — 
"  It 's  v/ill  ye  play  at  the  stane-chncking?* 

Or  will  ye  play  at  the  ba'  ? 
Or  will  ye  gae  up  to  you  hill  head, 

And  there  we'll  warslef  a  fa'?" 

2  "I  winna  play  at  the  stane-chucking, 

Nor  will  I  play  at  the  ba'; 
But  I'll  gae  up  to  yon  bonnie  green  hill, 
And  there  we'll  warsle  a  fa'." 

3  They  warsled  up,  they  warsled  down, 

Till  John  fell  to  the  ground  : 

A  dirk  fell  out  of  Wiliiiim's  pouch, 

Gave  John  a  deadly  wound.:}: 

4  "  Oh,  lift  me,  lift  me  on  your  back. 

Take  me  to  yon  well  so  fair, 
And  wash  the  bluid  frae  aff  my  wound, 
And  it  will  bleed  nae  mair!" 

*  "  Stane-chncking : "  stone-putting. 
t  "  Warsle :  "  wrestle. 

t  "  They  warsled  up,  they  warsled  down, 

The  Ice-lang  simmer's  day ; 
[And  nane  was  near  to  part  the  strife 

'J  hat  raise  atween  them  twae, 
Till  out  and  Willie's  drawn  his  sword, 

Ard  did  hi.s  brother  slay.] "— Jo,miePc:i 
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5  He 's  lifted  him  upon  Lis  back, 

Ta'en  him  to  j'on  well  fair, 
And  Avasli'd  the  bluid  frae  alf  his  v/ound, 
But  aye  it  bled  the  mair, 

6  "  Oh,  ye'll  take  aff  my  holyu  sark. 

And  rive  it  gair  by  ft'air, 
And  stap  it  in  my  bliiidy  v/ound, 
That  it  may  bleed  nae  mair!" 

7  Oh,  he  "s  ta'en  aff  his  holyu  sark, 

And  rived  it  gair  by  gair ; 
He 's  stapt  it  in  the  bluidy  wound, 
But  it  bled  mair  and  mair. 

8  '■  Oh,  lift  me,  lift  me  on  your  back, 

Take  me  to  Kirkland  fair, 
And  dig  a  grave  baith  wide  and  deep, 
And  lay  my  body  there. 

9  •'  Ye'll  lay  my  arrows  at  my  head, 

My  bent  bow  at  my  feet ; 
My  sv/ord  and  buckler  at  my  side, 
As  I  was  wont  to  sleep. 

10  "  But  what  will  ye  say  to  your  father  dear, 

When  ye  gae  hame  at  e'en?" 
"  I'll  say  ye're  lying  at  yon  kirk  style, 
Where  the  grass  grows  fair  and  green." 

11  "  Oh  no,  oh  no,  my  brother  dear, 

Oh,  you  must  not  say  so; 
But  say  that  I'm  gane  to  a  foreign  land, 
Where  nae  man  does  me  know. 

12  "  Or  when  ye  gang  hame  to  my  father  dear, 

And  lie  says — '  Willie,  where  's  Jolin?' 
Then  say  that,  to  buy  him  a  cask  of  wine, 
To  England  I  have  gone." 

13  "  And  what  will  I  f-ay  to  my  mother  dear, 

When  she  says — 'Willie,  where 's  John?'" 
"  Oh,  say  that,  to  buy  her  a  new  silk  gown, 
To  England  I  have  gone." 

14  "  And  what  will  I  say  to  my  sister  dear, 

When  she  says — '  Willie,  whore's  John?'" 
"  Oh,  say  that,  to  bring  her  a  lover  true. 
To  England  I  have  gone," 
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15     "  And  what  will  I  say  to  j'our  true  love, 
When  she  spciis  for  lier  love  Joliu?" 
"  Oh,  say  tliat,  to  buy  her  a  wedding  ring, 
To  England  I  have  gone."* 

IG     [Oh,  Willie  he  has  hied  liiiii  hame, 
A  waoful,  wacful  man;] 
And  when  he  sat  in  his  lather's  chair, 
He  grew  baitli  pale  and  wan. 

17  "  Oh,  what  bluid  's  that  upon  your  brow? 

Oh,  dear  son,  tell  to  me." 
"  It  is  the  bluid  of  ray  gude  gray  steed; 
He  wou'dna  ride  with  me." 

18  "Oh,  thy  steed's  bluid  waa  ne'er  sae  red, 

Nor  e'er  sae  dear  to  me : 
Oh,  wliat  bluid 's  this  upon  your  cheek? 

j\Iy  dear  son,  tell  to  me." 
"It  is  the  bluid  of  my  grej'hound; 

He  wou'dna  hunt  for  me." 

19  "  Oh,  thy  hound's  bluid  was  ne'er  sae  red, 

Nor  e'er  sae  dear  to  me  : 
Oh,  what  bluid  's  this  upon  your  hand? 

My  dear  son,  tell  to  me." 
"It  is  the  bluid  of  my  gay  gos-hawk; 

He  wou'dna  flee  for  me." 

20  "  Oh,  thy  hawk's  bluid  was  ne'er  sae  red, 

Nor  o'er  sae  dear  to  me: 
Oh,  what  bluid  's  this  upon  your  dirk? 

Dear  Willie,  tell  to  me." 
"  It  is  the  bluid  of  my  ae  brother; 

Oh,  dule  and  wae  is  me." 

21  "  Oh,  what  will  you  say  to  your  father? 

Dear  Willie,  tell  to  me." 
"  I'll  saddle  my  steed,  and  awa  I'll  ride, 
To  dwell  in  some  far  coimtrie." 


'  '•  'Biif  what  will  I  Ray  to  her  you  lo'e  dear, 
Gin  shfi  crv — Wliv  tarrieH  my  John? 
'Oh.  tell  her"!  lie  in"Kiilc-land  fair, 
And  home  again  will  never  comn.'" — C.  IC  Sharpe's  Ternon. 

••  Whon  ye  gae  hamo  to  my  true  love, 
She'll  Bpeir  for  her  lord  .lohn; 
Ye'U  say,  yo  left  him  in  Kirk-land  fair, 
But  hame  ye  fear  he'll  never  come." — Jamieson's  version. 
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22  "  Oh,  when  will  ye  come  harae  as^ain? 

Dear  Willie,  tell  to  me." 
"  When  sun  and  mune  leap  on  yon  hill ;  * 
And  that  will  never  be." 

23  She  turn'd  hersel'  right  round  about, 

And  her  heart  burst  into  three: 
"  My  ae  best  son  is  dead  and  gane, 
And  my  other  I'll  nae  niair  see!" 


EDWARD!  EDWARD! 

This  "terrible  ballad,"  oi-,  as  Percy  less  appropriately  terms  it, 
"this  curious  sonff,  was  transmitted"  to  him  "  bj^  Sir  D.  "Dalr3Tnplp, 
Bart,  late  Lord  Hailes."  Mr.  Motherwell  regards  it  as  "  rather  a 
detached  portion  of  a  ballad,"  and  thinks  "  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  his  lordship  made  a  few  slight  verbal  improvements  on  the  copy 
he  transmitted,  and  altered  the  hero's  name  to  Edward;  a  name 
whicli,  by  the  bj',  never  occurs  in  a  Scottish  ballad,  except  where 
allusion  is  made  to  an  English  king."— J/j;?.'.('/-e%,  Introduction,  p. 
Ixvii. 

The  absurdly  and  affectedly  antique  orthography  of  the  Beliquc.i 
is  here  discarded  in  favour  of  that  now  usually  adopted,  but  whicli 
was  not  first  introduced  by  Herd,  as  the  following  notice  in  Professor 
Aytouns  Ballads  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  19  ftir.st  edition),  leads 
its  readers  to  suppose.  His  words  are: — "I  adhere  to  the  version 
tirst  printed  (i.  e.,  Percy's  'Edward!  Edward!'  in  preference  to 
Motherwell's  ballad  of  'Son  Davie'),  more  especially  because  it 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  Herd  in  hi:j  collection,  with  a  reasonable 
change  of  orthography;"  the  fact  being,  that  Herd  printed  verbatim 
et  literatim,  from  Percy. 

Nor  is  the  other  reason  which  the  Professor  gives  for  his  choice  of 
version  less  curious  or  irrelevant,  as  honest  David  Herd  had  no  choice 
but  to  give  the  only  version  which  then  existed  in  print,  unless  he 
had  i)icKed  up  a  different  copy  from  recitation;  which  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  done.  Stanzas  1 1  and  12  are  here  adafited  from  Mother- 
well's ballad  of  "Son  Davic,"ia  place  of  the  stanzas  noted  under  p.  295. 

1     "  Why  docs  your  brand  sae  drap  with  bluid? 

Edward!  Edward! 
Why  does  your  brand  sae  drap  with  bluid, 
Ami  why  sac  sad  gang  ye,  0?" 

"  Oh,  I  lia'c  kill'd  my  hawk  sae  glide, 

j\litlier!  niithcr! 
Oh,  I  ha'o  kill'd  my  hawk  sac  gnde, 
And  I  ha'e  nao  mair  but  he,  0." 

•  "  Whf-n  t!"  t-un  nrt<\  moon  dance  on  tbo  grern."— Janilenon. 
X 
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2  "  Your  liawk's  liliiid  was  ix^vor  so  rod, 

Kilward!  Tvl\v;ii-'1! 
Your  liawk's  bluid  was  never  so  rcfl, 
^ly  dear  son,  I  tell  tlioc,  0." 

"  Oil,  I  lia'e  killM  inj''  red-roan  steed, 

Jlitlier!  niither! 
Oh,  I  lia'e  killM  my  rod-roan  steed, 
That  erst  was  fair  and  free,  0." 

3  "Your  steed  was  anld,  and  ye  ha'c  got  mair, 

jOdward!  IGdwardl 
Your  steed  was  anld,  and  yo  lia'e  got  mair; 
Some  other  dulc  ye  dree,  0." 

"  Oh,  I  ha't^  kill'd  my  father  doar, 

Mither!  niithrr! 
Oh,  I  ha'e  kill'd  my  father  dear, 
Alas!  and  wae  is  me,  0." 

4  "  And  whatten  pononee  will  ye  drco  for  that? 

Edward !  Edward ! 
And  whatten  penance  M'ill  ye  dree  for  that? 
My  dear  son,  now  toll  me,  O." 

"  I'll  set  mj'  feet  in  yonder  boat, 

Mither!  niithrr! 
I'll  set  my  feet  in  yonder  boat, 
And  I'il  fare  over  the  sea,  0." 

T)     "And  what  will  ye  do  Avith  your  tow'rs  and  vonr  ha'? 

Edward!  Edward! 
And  what  will  yo  do  with  your  tow'rs  and  your  li.V, 
That  were  sac  lair  to  sec.  ()?" 

"  I'll  let  them  stand  till  they  down  fa', 

Mitlier!  mither  I 
I'll  let  them  stand  till  they  down  fa'; 
For  here  never  mair  maun  I  be,  0." 

G     "And  what  will  ^-e  leave  to  your  poor  wife? 

Edward !  Edwai-d  I 
And  what  will  yc  leave  to  your  poor  wife, 
When  ye  gang  over  the  sea,  0?  " 

"Grief  and  sorrow  all  her  life, 

Mither  I  mither! 
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Grief  and  sorrow  all  her  life; 

For  her  never  raair  will  I  see,  0."* 

7  "  And  wliat  will  ve  leave  to  your  youn,£^  son? 

Edward!  Edward! 
And  what  will  3-6  leave  to  your  young  son, 
Wiien  yc  gang  over  the  sea,  0?" 

"The  wide  warld,  to  wander  up  and  down, 
Mither !  mitlior ! 
The  wide  warld,  to  wander  up  and  down; 
He  will  never  get  mair  frae  me,  0." 

8  "And  what  will  ye  leave  to  your  ain  niitlier  di^ar? 

Edward!  Edward! 
And  what  will  ye  leave  to  your  ain  mither  dear, 
My  dear  son,  now  tell  to  me,  0?  " 

"  The  curse  of  hell  frae  me  shall  ye  bear, 

Mither!  mither  1 
Tlie  curse  of  hell  frae  me  shall  ye  bear — 
I'ic  f^fsuiisels  ye  gave  to  me,  0 !  " 
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'I'lic  following  are  the  different  versions  of  this   highly  popular 
haliad,  I'.amcd  iu  the  order  of  their  appearance  :  — 

1.  "The  Miller  and  the  King's  Dau!>litcr,"  in  Wit  Restored 
(IGoo).  Mr.  Jamiesou  anci  Sir  Walter  Scott  both  designate 
this  as  a  parody.  Professor  Child,  however,  contends 
that  it  is  not,  although  he  admits  that  "two  or  three 
stanzas  arc  ludicrous."  "Mr.  Einibault  has  printed 
the  same  piece  from  a  broadside,  dated  1056,  iu  Noks 
and  (^ii.f.ri('s,  v.,  591." 

IT.  "  iJiunorie, '  in  Pinkerton's  *S'co/<w/4  Traffic  Ballads,  p.  72, 
( 'ontains  a  few  scraps  of  the  original;  but  is,  fur  tUo 
Uioat  part,  Pinkerton'a  own  manufacture. 

•  Varialion.—  -  •  .Vnd  what  will  yo  leavo  to  your  bairns  and  your  wifo? 

IC'lward '.  Edward ! 
And  what  will  yo  loavo  to  your  bairns  and  your  wife, 
When  yo  gang  over  tho  Hca,  O? ' 

"  'Thp  warld'ii  room— lot  thorn  bc(?  throuRh  life, 
Mithcrl  mither! 
The  warld'H  room— lot  l!if-ni  beg  throii;;«  life; 
For  them  novor  maIr  will  I  hbo,  O.' "—Original  version. 
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III.  "The  Cruel  Sister,"  ia  Sir  Walter  ScotV s  Minslrel-ij,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  287.  "It  is  compiled  from  a  copy  ia  Mrs. 
Brown's  MSS.,  inteniii.ved  Avith  a,  bciuitiful  fra(i;ment 
of  fourteen  verses,  trausniitted  to  the  editor,"  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "by  J.  ^'-  Walker,  Esq.,  the  ingenious 
historian  of  tlie  Irish  bards.  Mr.  Walker,  at  the  same 
time,  favoured  the  editor"  of  the  Bnnlcr  IlinstrelKi/ 
"with  tlie  folhnvini^  note: — 'I  am  indebted  to  my  de- 
parted friend.  Miss  Brook,  for  the  foregjoinj;  pathetic 
fragment.  Her  account  of  it  was  as  follows  : — This 
song  Avas  transcribed,  several  years  ago,  from  the 
memory  of  an  old  woman,  Avho  had  no  i-ecollection  of 
the  concluding  verses;  probably  the  beginning  may 
also  be  lost,  as  it  seems  to  commence  abruptly.'  The 
lirst  verse  and  burden  of  the  fragment  ran  thus  : — 

'Oh,  sister,  sister,  roach  thy  haml! 

Hey  ho,  my  Nanny,  O, 
Anil  yon  shall  be  heir  of  all  mv  land. 

While  the  swan  swims  bonnic,  0.' 

The  first  part  of  this  chorus  seems  to  be  corrupted 
from  the  common  burden  of  'Hey  Nunny,  Nanny,' 
alluded  to  in  the  song  beginning,  '  Sigli  no  more, 
Ladyes.'  The  eln.rus  retained  in  this  edition  is  tho 
most  common  and  popular ;  but  Mrs.  Brov.'n's  copy 
bears  a  yet  different  burden,  beginning  thus  : — 

'  There  were  twa  sisters  sat  in  a  bow'r— 
Kdinborougb,  Edinborough; 
There  were  twa  sisters  sat  in  a,  bow'r— 

Stirling  forayo; 
There  were  twa  sisters  sat  in  a  bow"r, 
There  cam'  a  knight  to  be  their  wooer- 
Bonnie  St.  Johnston  stands  upon  Tay.'" 

TV.  "The  Twa  Sisters,"  in  Jamieson's  Popular  Ballads^,  vol. 
i.,  j>.  4S,  given  vtrhahm  from  the  recitation  of  Mrs. 
BroAvn.  The  refrain,  hoAvever,  Avas  changed  from  that 
noted  above  to  the  one  generally  used,  and  several 
interpolated  stanzas  of  Mr.  Jamieson's  ov.'n  Avcre  intro- 
duced, but  "included  Avithin  brackets." 

Mr.  Jamieson's  "copy,  in  the  exact  ^tate  in  Avhich  it 
appears "  in  hi.s  Avori:,  "Avas  shown  by  the  editor  to 
Mr.  (afterAvards  Sir  ^Valter)  Scott,  son:e  years  before 
the  pubhcatiou  of  tlie  Minstrelsy,  and  before  he  (Scott) 
lip.d  any  thoughts  of  adopting  it.' 

V.  "  The  Twa  Sisters,"  in  Sharpe's  Ballad  Booh,  p.  30.  The 
refrain  is  similar  to  that  of  Mrs.  Brown' .s  version,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  lirst  stanza,  which  reads — 

"  T'nere  lived  twa  sisters  in  a  bow'r— 

Jiey  Edinbrucb,  how  Kdiubrueh; 
Theie  lived  tAva  sisters  in  a  bow'r— 

Stirling  for  aye: 
The  youngest  o'  tliem,  oh,  she  Avas  a  flower! 
Bonnie  Sanct  Johnstouce  that  Manda  upon  Tay." 
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VI.  "The  Boimie  Bows  o'   London"    (Loudon?)  in   Euchan'a 
Ancient  Balladis,  vol.  ii.,  j).  12S.     The  refrain  is  — 

"Hey  wi"  the  gay  and  the  princliug, 
At  the  boimie,  bonnie  bows  o'  Loudon." 

"  The  old  -n-oman  from  whose  recitation"  Jlr.  Bnchan 
"took  it  down,  says,  she  had  heard  another  Avay  of  it, 
quite  local,  whose  burden  runs  thus,  — '  Even  into  Buchan- 
shire,  van,  vari,  0! '  "     (Xote,  p.  321.) 

The  text  which  follows  is  collated  from  Scott's  and  from  Jamieson'a 
versions;  but  the  latter,  being  on  the  whole  the  best,  is  the  one 
generally  adopted. 

"The  same  story  is  found  in  Icelandic,  Xorse,  Faroish,  and  Estnish 
ballads,  as  well  as  in  the  Swedish  and  Danish,  and  a  nearly  related 
one  in  many  other  ballads  or  tales— German,  Polish,  Lithuanian,  &c. 
&c.  See  Sfen.ika  Folk-viioj;  iii.,  16;  i.,  SI,  80;  Arwidsson,  ii.,  139; 
and  'Den  Talende  Strengclcg, '  Grundtvig;  No.  95;  and  the  notes  to 
'Der  Singende  Knochen,'  K.  U.  H.  ^Miirchen,  iii.,  oo,  ed.  1856." — 
I'Tofc&sor  Child^s  Englisk  and  Scotiiih  Be/lad-',  vol.  ii.,  p.  231. 

y.B.  — "  It  may  be  necessary  eupJionice  r/raiia  to  caution  the  English 
[or  American]  reader,  that  the  burden  is  pronounced  Binnorie,  and  not 
Binnorie,  as  it  is  accented  in  a  beautiful  little  modern  ballad  bearing 
that  name,  which  aj'pcared  in  the  Mornhij  Chronicle  some  time  ago." 
— Jamicson  (1806). 

1  Tjikue  were  tAva  sislors  lived  iu  a  bower — 
Binnorie,  0  Binnorie! 
There  canic  a  knicht  to  be  thi-ir  wooer, 
B'j  the  bonnie  mill-doms  of  Binnorie. 

"1  lie  courted  the  eldest  Avith  glove  and  ring; 
J?ut  he  loved  the  youngest  aboon  a'  thing. 

3  lie  courted  tlic  chlcst  with  brooch  and  knife; 
But  he  loved  the  youngest  as  his  life, 

'i  Tlic  eldest  slio  was  vexed  s.nir, 
And  sair  envied  her  sister  fair. 

5  Iiitil  her  bow'r  she  cou'dna  rest; 

Witli  grief  and  spite  she  maistiy  brast. 

G  Upon  a  mornin'  fair  and  clear, 
She  cried  upon  her  sister  dear  : 

7  "Oh,  sister!  conic  to  the  sea-.slrand, 
And  Kce  our  father's  hliips  come  to  land." 

8  yiie  '»  ta'cii  her  by  the  inilk-wliilc  liund, 
And  led  her  down  to  yon  eca-Btrand. 
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9     The  youngest  stood  upon  a  stane, 
Tlic  driest  came  and  pushed  hor  in. 

10  She  took  her  by  the  middle  sma', 

And  dash'd  lier  bonnie  back  to  the  jaw. 

11  "  0  sister,  sister,  reach  your  liand, 
And  ye  shall  be  heir  of  half  ray  land." 

12  ''0  sister,  I'll  not  reach  my  hand, 
And  I'll  be  heir  of  all  your  land." 

13  "  Shame  fa'  the  hand  tliat  I  sJiouM  take, 
It's  twin'd  me,  and  my  world's  miil<." 

14  "  0  sister,  reach  me  but  j'our  glove, 
And  sweet  William  shall  be  your  love." 

15  "  Sink  on,  nor  hope  for  hand  or  glove, 
And  sweet  William  shall  better  be  my  love. 

16  "  Your  cherry  cheeks,  and  your  yellow  hair, 
Gar'd  me  gang  maiden  cvermair." 

17  Soraetiuics  she  sunk,  somethnes  she  swam, 
Until  she  came  to  the  miller's  dam. 

l.">     Oil,  out  it  came  the  miller's  son, 

And  saw  the  fair  maid  floating  down. 

19  "  0  father,  father,  draw  your  dam — 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie! 
There's  a  mermaid  or  a  milk-white  swan 
In  the  bonnie  mill-dams  of  Binnorie." 

20  [The  miller  quickly  drev/  the  dam, 
And  there  he  found  a  drown'd  woman.* 

21  "  Sair  will  they  be,  whae'er  they  be, 
Their  hearts  that  live  to  Vv'eep  for  thee.] 

22  '•  And  sair  and  lang  may  their  teent  last, 
That  wrought  thee  sic  a  dov/ie  cast." 

*  Ktaleil  by  Jamieson  in  his  Ii)t:oduct:ou  to  bs,  aud  bracketed  by  liiui  in  the 
Icxt  as,  one  of  his  interpt.hitions.  It  occurs,  however,  in  Scott's  copy  without  note 
i;r  comuiont,  the  o:iIy  diifercnce  being  the  Eubslitulion,  in  the  fiiui  lino,  ot  "hasted 
and  "  in  place  of  "  quiclily." 

t  "Teen:"  remorse  or  Bufiering. 
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23  You  cou'dua  see  her  yellow  hair, 

For  gow'd  and  pearl  that  Avere  so  rare. 

24  You  cou'dua  see  her  middle  sma', 
For  lier  gowden  girdle  sae  braw. 

25  You  cou'dna  see  her  fingers  white, 

For  gowden  rings  that  were  sac  brigiit. 

26  By  there  came  a  harper  fine, 
That  harped  to  the  king  at  dine.*- 

27  And  when  he  look'd  that  ladye  on, 
He  sighed,  and  made  a  licavy  moan. 

28  ["  Oh,  wha  shall  tell,  to  thy  father  dear, 
The  sad  and  waefu'  sight  tliat's  here? 

29  '•'  And  vvha,  in  thy  mother's  bow'r  shall  tell 
Ti;e  Aveird  her  dearest  bairn  befell? 

SO     "  And  wlia  to  thy  luckless  lover  speak 
The  tidings  will  gar  his  heart  to  break?"] 

31     He  made  a  harp  of  her  breast-bone. 

Whose  sounds  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone. 

82    He  's  ta'cn  three  locks  of  her  yellow  hair, 
And  with  them  strung  his  harp  sac  fair.f 

Go     lie  bruught  tlio  harp  to  her  fathers  hall ; 
And  there  was  the  court  assembled  all. 

34  He  laid  the  harp  upon  a  etane. 
And  straight  it  began  to  play  alane. 

35  "  Oh,  yonder  sits  my  father,  tlic  king. 
And  yonder  pits  my  mother,  tlic  queen. 

36  "  And  yonder  stands  my  brother  Hugh, 
And  I)y  hiin  my  William,  sweet  and  true." 

♦  Vui  iiilhit.—'W  famous  liaroer  pas;iiiug  by, 

Tho  mvcct  pafo  fnco  ho  chaiiced  to  8i>y.''— ScoU'ij  ver  .iuu. 

t  Vu;-ifr((!/H.— "Tho  ntnu'^H  ho  form'il  of  bcr  yellow  hair, 

Th'Av  iioios  mado  eiul  tho  li.Mtonhig  oar."— Scotl'b  vcralya 
bUuiza.H  31  and  -33  to  37,  Incliv  iro,  arc  fioin  tho  anmo. 
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37     But  the  last  tune  that  the  harp  played  then, 
Was — "'"Woe  to  my  sister,  false  Helen!"* 


THE  CRUEL  MOTHER. 

Various  versions  of  this  ballail,  more  or  less  varied,  have  appeared, 
as  uuder: — , 

I.   "A  few  mutilated  stanzas,"  in  Herd's  Scotliah  Songs,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  237,  with  the  refrain  of — 

"Oh,  and  alas-a-rtay!  oh,  acd  rlas-a-day! 
Ten  thousand  times  good  uight  and  [joy]  be  wi'  tlice." 

II.  "Fine  Flowers  in  the  Valley,"  Johnson's  Musical  Museum, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  331,  as  communicated  by  the  poet  Burns.  The 
title  is  taken  from  the  first  hne  of  the  refrain,  the  other 
line  being — 

"And  the  green  leaves  they  grow  rarely." 

The  lines  quoted  below  by  Scott,  from  memory,  are  almost 
identical  with  stanzas  1,  2,  5,  6,  and  7  of  this  version. 

in.  "Ladye  Anne,"  in  Scott's  Minstrelsy,  vol.  iii.,  p.  18,  and 
"communicated"  to  him  "by  Mr.  Charles  Kirkpatrick 
Sharjie  of  Hoddom,  avIio  mentions  having  copied  it  from 
an  old  magazine.  Although  it  has  probably  received  some 
modem  corrections,  the  general  turn  seems  to  be  ancient, 

*  Mr.  Jamieson's  copy  concludes  as  follows,  the  bracketed  stanzas  buing  his  own 
acknowledsed  interpolations.    They  follow  stanza  bS  of  text:— 

"  [Tlio  harp  untouch 'd  to  the  v>'iades  rang, 
Binnorie,  O  Binuorie ! 
And  sad  and  doleful  was  the  sang. 
By  the  bonoic  mill-dams  of  Binnorie.] 

"  The  first  tune  it  did  play  and  sing. 
Was— 'Farewell  to  my  father  the  king;' 

"  The  nexten  tune  that  it  played  bedcne, 
Was—'  Farewell  to  my  mother  the  queen;' 

"  The  thirden  tune  that  it  played  then. 
\Vas— '  Wae  to  my  sister,  lair  Ellen  1 ' 

"  [But  the  lasten  tune  it  played  sae  small. 
Was  saft  and  fartly  sweet  o'er  all. 

"  The  hardest  heart  would  ha'o  lilod  to  hear, 
It  moaned  with  sic  a  dowie  cheor. 

"  And  fari'weel,  oh,  faieweel  to  thee, 
Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ! 
The  dearest  youth  in  life  to  uio. 
By  the  bonnie  mill-dams  of  Bmnorio."] 
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aud  corresponds,"  says  Scott,  "with  that  of  a  fra^eut, 
containing  the  following  verses,  which  I  have  often  heaid 
sung  in  my  childhood : — 

"She  Bet  her  back  against  a  thoru. 
And  there  she  has  her  yoiiriR  son  boru. 
'Oh,  smile  na  sao,  my  bonnie  babe! 
An  ye  smile  sae  sweet,  yell  smile  me  dead.' 
********* 

Au'  when  that  ladye  went  to  the  church, 
She  spied  a  naked  boy  ia  the  porch. 

"'Oh,  bonnie  boy,  an  ye  were  mine, 
I'd  dead  ye  in  the  silks  sae  fine.' 
'Oh,  mother  dear,  when  I  was  thine, 
To  mo  ye  were  na  half  sae  kind.'" 

"Lrxdye  Aune"  was  reprinted  by  Buchan,  with  the  addition 
of  one  stanza,  in  his  Gleanwjs  of  Old  Ballad'!,  p.  90. 

IV.  "The  Ciuel  Mother,"  in  Motherwell's  2Ibi^;relsy,  \>.  IGl. 
Tlie  second  and  fourth  hnes,  composing  the  refrain,  are 
respectively — 

"Tbree,  three,  and  three  by  tluee; " 
and, 

"Three,  three,  and  thirty-three." 

V.  "The  Cruel  Mother,"  in  Kinloch's  Anckyit  Scottish  Ballads, 
p.  4t.  The  opening  line  de-cri'oes  "Louelou"  as  the  place 
of  the  lady's  residence.  Mr.  Kinloch  mentions  that  "the 
Scottish  Parliament,  in  1G90,  had  recourse  to  a  severe  law, 
which  declared  that  a  mother  concealing  her  pregnancy, 
and  not  calling  in  aisistancc  at  the  birth,  should  be  pre- 
sumed guilty  of  murder,  if  the  child  wore"  aniissing  or  found 
<lead.  .Sir  Walter  Scott's  Jlearl  of  Midlothian  is  chiefly 
founded  on  a  breach  of  this  law.  Tiie  refrain  of  Mr.  Kin- 
loch's version  is  the  one  here  adopted. 

VI.  "The  Minister's  Daughter  of  New  York,"  in  Buchau'.s 
Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  p.  217;  or,  "The  Minister's 
Dochter  o'  Newarke,"  as  the  title  is  given  in  an  improved 
copy  of  the  same,  which  ajipears  in  Scottish  Traditional 
Versions  of  Ancient  Ballads,  Percy  Society,  vol.  xvii., 
p.  51.     The  refrain  is — 

"Hey  v.i'  Iho  rose  and  the  liudie,  0;" 
and, 

"Alane  by  tho  green  bum  sidie,  0." 

VII,  "  The  Cruel  Mother, "  which  also  appears  in  Buchau's 
Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  p.  222,  and  in  the  Percy  Society 
series,  vol.  xvii. ,  p.  40.     It  closes  with  this  stanza — 

".She  throw  hcn;ell  owrr  tlie  ca»llc-wa' — rjinhro',  Ediiihro; 
She  threw  herKcIl  owor  tlic  ca,ht\o-\f a,'— Stiiiiny /or  aye; 
Sho  threw  hcncU  owcr  tlio  castlc-wa"; 
There  I  wat  bhc  Kot  a  fa' — 
So  proper  Samt  JohiifUn  lUinJifair  vpon  Tay." 

VIII.  Smith's  Scottish  Minstrel,  vol.  iv.,  p.  33,  contains  a  sLiil 
different  version  under  the  same  title,  and  with  vhc  same 
refrain  as  that  contained  in  .Johnson's  Mt'slml  Mus'  am. 
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Five  Gcrniaii  mid  three  Wcndish  ballads  of  a  similar  naturo  arc; 
referred  to  by  Professor  Child,  in  En{]U>ih  and  Scottl'ih  Bnllads,  vol. 
ii.,  ]i.  202. 

Tlic  aunolator  of  "The  IMinister's  Doeliter  o'  Newarke"  (Percy 
Society  series,  vol.  x\\i.,  p.  91))  explains  that  "by  'minister'  is  meant 
a  mhistrel,  as  in  Chaucer: — 

' A  gret  Iiost  of  ministers, 

With  instruments  aucl  souues  diverse' 

Cliauccr's  Dreame,  i.,  2132." 

Ai;d  "by  'clerk,'"  he  infers  that  it  is  not  "  a  person  in  holy  orders, 
but  a  student  or  young  man  learning  al  mauer  of  mynstralcie,"  that 
meant. 

The  same  writer  i-egards  "the  village  of  Newark,  on  Yarrow,"  as 
"the  locality"  indicated.  INIr.  Furnivall  may,  however,  feel  inclined 
to  claim  the  hei'oine  and  ballad  as  English,  and  localize  both  at 
Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire — a  noted  stage  on  the  road  from  York 
to  London.  Or  some  zealous  Aracricau  may  contend  that  Mr. 
Buchan's  title  is  perfectly  correcb.  For  our  own  part,  with  the 
impartiality  and  fairness  so  speciallj'  characteristic  of  Scotsmen,  we 
forbear  to  dogmatize. 

The  writer  already  quoted  remarks,  that  "the  burden  of  this  ballad 
[version  VI.]  is  very  ancient,  and,  when  coupled  with  the  jnirr/atorial 
nature  of  the  punishment  of  the  heroine,  affords  a  strong  presumption 
of  tlic  antiquity  of  the  whole  composition." 

P'jihagorlan,  in  place  of  inu'fjatorial,  is  probably  the  more  correct 
term. 

Tiiis  feature  is  peculiar  to  version  VI.,  which  is  the  one  chiefly 
folio  .red  in  the  text  here  printed. 

1  The  minister's  doeliter  of  Newarke, 

All  alone,  and  alonic, 
Has  fallen  in  love  with  her  father's  clerk, 
Down  by  the  greenwood  sae  bonnie. 

2  She  courted  liim  sax  years  and  a  day ; 
At  lengtli  her  false  love  did  her  betray. 

3  She  lia.s  ta'en  her  mantle  her  about, 
And  sat  her  down  on  an  anld  tree  root. 

4  She  leant  her  back  unto  an  aik  : 
rir.st  it  bow'd,  and  syne  it  brake. 

5  She  leant  her  back  unto  a  thorn, 

And  there  she  has  hor  twa  babes  born. 

G     '•Oil,  smile  na  sae,  my  b.ibes  sae, sweet, 
Smile  ua  sae,  (or  it  gars  me  greet." 
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7  She 's  ta'en  the  ribbons  frae  her  hair, 
And  bound  their  bodies  fast  and  sair. 

8  Then  she 's  ta'eu  out  a  little  penknife, 
And  twined  each  sweet  babe  of  its  life. 

9  She  's  houkit  a  grave  baitli  deep  and  vride, 
And  put  them  in  baith  side  by  side. 

10  She 's  cover'd  them  o'er  v.itli  a  big  whin  staue, 
Thinking  to  gang  like  maiden  hame. 

11  She 's  gaue  back  to  her  father's  castle  hall, 
And  she  seem'd  the  lealest  maid  of  them  all. 

12  As  she  loolc'd  o'er  her  father's  castle  wall. 
She  saw  twa  pretty  babes  playing  at  the  ball. 

13  "  Oh,  bomiie  babes,  if  ye  v/ere  mine, 

I  wou'd  feed  and  dead  ye  fair  and  fine. 

14  '•  I  would  feed  you  ^^•ith  the  ferra  cow's '"  milk, 
And  dead  you  in  the  finest  silk ! " 

15  '"It's  oh,  cruel  luotiicr!  when  we  were  thine, 
Ye  did  neither  feed  nor  dead  us  fine; 

16  "But  oh,  cruel  mother!  when  \vc  were  tliiiie, 
Ye  tied  us  witli  ribbons  and  hempen  twhie; 

17  '•  And  tlien  ta'en  out  your  wee  penknife, 
And  twined  us  eacli  of  our  sweet  life." 

18  "Oh,  bonnie  babes!  can  ye  tell  me 

What  sort  of  penance  for  this  I  maun  dree?" 

19  "Yes,  cruel  mother!  we  Avill  tell  thee 
The  penance  ye  for  tliis  maun  dree : 

20  "  Seven  years  a  fool  in  the  woods, 
Seven  years  a  fish  in  the  floods; 

21  '•  Seven  years  to  be  a  churdi  bell, 
Pealing  joy  to  us,  but  woe  to  yoursel'; 

22  "  Seven  j'ears  a  porter  to  licll. 

And  then  evermair  in  its  torments  to  dviell. 

•  "  Fcrra  cow : "  a  cow  not  with  calf,  bat  wbloU  comlnues  to  ylcl.l  uiilli. 
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23  '"  But  \vc  shall  dwell  in  the  heavens  hie, 
While  you  your  penance  and  torments  dreo." 

24  ''Welcome!  welcome!  fool  in  the  woods, 
Welcome!  welcome!  li^h  in  the  lloods; 

25  "Welcome!  welcome!  to  be  a  chuifh  heli, 
But  Glide  preserve  me  out  of  liell !  " 


LADYE  ANNE. 


From  Seutfc's  Iih^dreUif,  vol.  iii.,  ]>.  IS,  with  the  addition  of  the 
liciiultiniate  stauza  from  Buchau's  tlleanlniis,  p.  91.  See  preceding 
introduction,  (111.)  According  to  this  version,  the  act  of  murder  was 
not  really  committed  by  the  "cruel  mother,"  but  by  a  "fivuse 
nurse,"  or  baby  farmer  of  the  olden  time. 

1  Fair  Ladye  Anne  sat  in  her  bovv'r, 

Down  by  the  greenwood  side; 
And  the  {lovv''rs  did  spring,  and  the  birds  did  slug — 
'Twas  the  pleasant  May-day  tide. 

2  But  fair  Ladye  Anne  on  Sir  William  call'd, 

"With  the  tear  grit  in  her  e'e : 
''  Oh,  tho'  thou  be  fause,  may  heaven  thee  guard 
In  tho  wars  ayont  the  sea!" 

3  Out  of  the  wood  came  three  bonnie  boys, 

Upon  the  summer's  morn, 
And  they  did  sing  and  play  at  the  ba', 
As  naked  as  they  were  born. 

4  "Oh,  seven  lang  years  woii'd  I  sit  here, 

Amang  the  Irost  and  snaw, 
All  to  ha'e  ane  of  these  bonnie  boys 
A-playing  at  the  ba'." 

5  Then  up  and  spake  the  eldest  boy — 

"  Now  listen,  thou  fair  ladye, 
And  ponder  well  the  rede  that  I  tell, 
Then  make  ye  a  choice  of  the  three. 

6  "  "lis  I  am  Peter,  and  this  is  Paul, 

And  that  ane,  sac  fair  to  see, 
But  a  twelve-month  sinsyne  to  paradise  cam©, 
To  join  with  our  conipanie." 
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7  '•  0!i,  I  will  lia'e  the  suaw-wliite  boy, 

The  bonniest  of  the  three." 
"  And  if  I  were  t'line  and  in  thy  propine,* 
Oh,  what  wouVl  ye  do  to  me?  " 

8  "  It 's  I  won\l  dead  thee  in  silk  and  gowd, 

And  nourish  thee  on  my  knee." 
"0  mother!  mother!  when  I  was  thine, 
Sic  kindness  I  cou'dna  see. 

9  "  At  love's  gay  call,  in  the  baron's  hall. 

Ye  qnafl"'d  the  laughing  wine, 
^Vhile  foodless  days  and  sleepless  nights 
In  a  menial's  hut  were  mine. 

10     '•  V.i-neath  the  turf,  Avhero  now  I  stand, 
The  fi-.use  nurse  buried  me; 
Th"^  cruel  penknife  still  sticks  in  my  heart, 
And  I  come  not  back  to  thee." 
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Pcfitish   versious,   or  fragments  of  versions,  of  this  ballad   have 
api'tarcd  as  luvlcr  : — 

I.    In  Johnson's  Mu.skal  Museum,  vol.  iv.,  p.  337,  consisting  of 
two  stanzas  recovered  by  Burns. 

11.  lii  Scott's  Mimtrehij,  vol.  iii.,  p.  43.  "There  i.s,"  writes 
Sir  Walter,  "a  beautiful  air  to  this  old  ballad.  The  hero 
is  luorc  '^-enerally  termed  Lord  EonakI;  but  I  willingly 
follow  the  autliority  of  an  Ettiick  Forest  copy  fur  calling 
liini  liandal,  — because,  though  the  circumstances  .arc  so 
very  dili'frcnt,  1  think  it  not  in)possiblo  that  the  ballad 
may  have  oi-i;,nnally  re^'ardod  the  death  of  'J'liomas  Pian- 
iliil'ph,  or  Itandal,  Kail  of  Murray,  nephew  to  Ilol)erb 
liruce,  and  Governor  (.f  Scotland.  I'iiis  great  wanior  died 
nt  Musselburgh,  133_',  at  the  moment  when  hi«  services 
were  most  necessary  to  hi.i  country,  already  threatened  by 
.•m  lOnglish  army.  For  this  solo  reason,  perhaps,  our 
liistorians  olj.stinately  imiiuto  his  death  to  poiKon.  Sec 
Till.  L'rure,  by  IJarbour,  book  xx.  I'ordun  rci)eats,  and 
Boeec  echoes,  this  story,  botli  of  wlmm  charge  tlic  muidcr 
on  Edward  III.  But  it  is  combated  successfully  by  Lord 
Hailes,  in  his  I'cmnrlis  on  the  JlUitory  of  Scotland. 

•  "  Propino ;  "  unuolly  gift;  but  here  tho  power  of  giving  o.-  bcftowlng. 
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"The  substitution  of  some  venomous  reptile  for  food,  or 
puttinji;  it  into  liquor,  was  anciently  supposed  to  ho  ;i 
common  mo<lo  of  administering:;  poison,  as  appears  from 
[a]  curious  account  of  the  death  of  King  John,  extracted 
from  a  ISIS.  Clironicle  of  England,  peucs  John  Clerk, 
Esq.,  advocate.  There  is  a  very  similar  song,  in  which, 
apparently  to  excite  greater  interest  in  the  nursery,  the 
liandsome  young  hunter  is  exchanged  for  a  little  child, 
poisoned  by  a  false  step-mother. "  * 

III.  la  Allan  Cunningham's  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  i.,  p.  285.     It  is 

similar  to  Scott's,  but  has  one  stanza  more. 

IV.  In  Kinloch's  Ancient  Scottish  Ballads,  p.  110,  under  the  title 

of  "Lord  Donald,"  as  here  printed  next  in  order. 

V.  In  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  p.  179,  under  the  title 
of  "Willie  Doo"  (Dove).  Mr.  Buchan  says:  — "I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  beautiful  nursery 
song  to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  alludes,  now  for  the  first 
time  printed.''     Note,  p.  327. 

\'l.  In  Chambers's  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,  p.  51,  under  the 

title  of  "The  Croodin  Doo."    Dr.  Chambers  states  it  to  be 

Mrs.  LockliTii  t's  copy,  as  she  used  to  sing  it  to  her  f athei* 

at  Abbotsford.     But  for  the  fact  that  liOckhart,  in  a  note 

to  Scott's  Minstrelsii,  vol.  iii.,  p.  48,  mentions  Buchan's 

version  as  "probably"  the  one  referred  to  by  Scott,  we 

should  have  supposed  Mr.  Buclian  to  be  mistaken  in  his 

opinion,  and  Dr.  Chambers's  version  to  be  the  one  referred 

to. 

With  reference  to  this  ballad,  Mi'.  Jamieson  writes:— "As  I  have 

lately  heard  it  insinuated,  upon  authority  that  ought  to  have  some 

weight,  that  nothing  was  known  of  the  tragical  fragment  beginning — 

'Oh,  wLaro  ha'e  ye  been,  Lord  Honald,  my  son?' 

till  the  publication  of  Johnson's  Scots  Musical  Museum,  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  furnish  the  reader — along  with  the  assurance  that  there 
are  many  persor.s  in  Scotland  who  learnt  it  long  before  it  was  printed 
— with  two  curious  scraps,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  untiuestion- 
able.  An  English  gentleman,  wlio  had  never  paid  any  attention  to 
ballads,  nor  ever  read  a  collection  of  such  things,  told  me,  that,  when 
a  child,  he  learnt  from  a  playmate  of  his  own  age,  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  in  Sufiolk,  the  following  imperfect  ditty : — 

•' '  Where  have  you  l.oeu  to-Jay,  Billy,  my  son? 
Wliero  have  you  been  to-day,  my  only  man? ' 
'  I've  been  a-wooimr,  mother;  make  my  bed  soon, 
For  I'm  sick  at  heart,  and  fain  would  lay  downt' 

" '  What  have  you  ate  to-day,  Biily,  my  sou? 
What  have  you  ate  to-day,  my  only  man?* 
'  I've  ate  eel-pio,  mother;  make  my  bod  soon. 

For  I'm  sick  at  heart,  and  shall  die  before  noont'" 

•This  introduction  of  Scott's  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  drivelling  nonsense  which  a 
man  of  genius  may  write.  We  have  never  seen,  heard,  nor  read  of  any  one  else  who 
has  adopted  the  above  wire-drawn  and  palpably  erroneous  theory. 
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Mr.  Jamieson  then  quotes  a  "German"  popular  ditty,  inserted  in  the 
Knaben  Wunderhora,  and  accompanies  it  with  "a  verbatim  English 
piose  translation,''  under  the  title  of  "Grandmother  Addercook," 
rc:narking, ' '  that  any  one  of  these  Scottish,  English,  and  G  erman  copies 
C'f  the  same  tale  has  been  borrowed  or  translated  from  anothei-,  seems 
very  improbable ;  and  it  would  now  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  ascertaui 
what  it  originally  was,  or  in  what  age  it  was  ])roduced.  It  has  had 
the  great  good  fortune  in  every  country  to  get  possession  of  the 
nursery— a  circumstance  which,  from  the  enthusiasm  and  curiosity 
of  young  imaginations,  and  the  communicative  volubility  of  little 
tongues,  has  insured  its  preservation."— ///«4?/'rt</o«.s  of  Xor/hern 
Antiquities,  pp.  319-322. 

For  Scandina^^an  vei-sions,  see  "Den  Lilas  Tcstameute;"  Sve)isl:a 
Foil:-  Visor,  iiL,  13.  Translated  in  Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern 
Enrop",  i.,  265.      See  also  Arwidsson's  FornRamjer,  ii.,  90. 

There  are  other  English  versions  besides  the  fragment  cited  by,  and 
nnoted  from,  Jamieson.  Hector  Macueill's  popular  song,  "My  Boy 
'I'amraie,"  appears  also  to  be  inspired  from  the  same  source.  And 
away  in  the  sunny  sfnith,  on  the  once  gay,  but  lately  devastated 
])Iain3  of  Louisiana,  the  following  lively  strain,  which  sounds  some- 
what like  a  burlesque  of  the  tragic  ballad,  may  be  heard : — 

"  '  Oh,  where  have  yon  been,  Billy  boy,  Billy  boy? 
Oh,  where  have  you  been,  charming  Billy?' 
'  I  have  been  to  seek  a  wife — she  'a  the  joy  of  my  life- 
She 's  a  yonng  thing,  and  cannot  leave  her  mother! ' 

" '  Did  she  ask  you  to  come  in,  Billy  boy.  Billy  bov  ? 
Did  she  ask  you  to  come  in,  charming  Billy? ' 
'  Yes,  she  asked  mo  to  come  in,  with  a  dimple  in  her  chin- 
She  's  a  yoimg  thing,  and  cannot  leave  her  mother! ' 

** '  Did  8ho  bi  i  you  take  a  chair,  Billy  boy,  Billy  boy? 
Did  she  bid  yon  take  a  chair,  charming  Billy?' 
'  Ye?,  she  bade  me  take  a  cliair,  with  a  ringlet  in  her  hair — 
She's  a  young  thin?,  and  cannot  leave  her  mother! ' 

"  ' Is  she  often  seen  at  chmch,  Billy  boy,  Billy  boy? 
Is  she  often  seen  at  church,  charming  Billy? ' 
'Yen,  she's  often  seen  at  church,  with  a  bonnet  white  a^  blrdi— 
She's  a  ynun:;  thi'^o',  nnd  conuot  leave  her  mother! ' 

'Oh,  is  she  very  tall,  Billy  boy,  Billy  boy? 

Oh,  is  she  very  tall,  charming  Billy?" 

'  She  '9  tall  as  a  pine,  and  straight  as  a  pumpkin  vuie— 

She  'a  a  young  thing,  and  caimot  leave  ner  mother! ' 

"'(-'an  Khe  make  a  cherry  nio,  Billy  boy,  Billy  boy? 
Can  she  make  a  cherry  pie,  charming  Billy? ' 
'  She  can  bake  a  cherry  pie,  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye — 
Sho '»  R  yonn^  thing,  and  cannot  leave  her  mother? ' " 

1     "  Where  liaV'^  ye  been  hunting,  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 
Whr-rc  haV'  ye  been  liunting,  my  liaiid.-omo  young  man?  " 
"In  yon  wild  wood,  0  mitlier;  80  make  my  l)c<l  soon, 
For  I'm  wric  and  I'm  weary,  and  fain  wouM  lie  down." 
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2     "  Where  got  ye  your  dinner,  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 
Where  got  ye  your  dinner,  my  liandsome  young  man?" 
"  Oh,  I  dined  -svitli  my  true  love;  so  make  my  bed  soon, 
For  I'm  Avac  and  I'm  weary,  and  fain  wou'd  lie  down." 

8     '■  Oh,  wliat  was  your  dinner.  Lord  Randal,  my  sou? 
Oh,  what  was  your  dinner,  my  handsome  young  man?  " 
"  Eels  boiled  in  broo,  mither;  so  make  my  bed  soon, 
For  I'm  wao  and  I'm  weary,  and  fain  wou'd  lie  down." 

4     "  Oh,  where  did  she  find  them,  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 

Oh,  Avhere  did  she  catch  them,  my  handsome  young  man?  " 
"  'Neath  the  bush  of  brown  breclian;  so  make  my  bed  soon, 
For  I'm  wae  and  I'm  weary,  and  fain  Avou'd  lie  down." 

6     "  And  where  are  your  blood-hounds.  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 
What  camo  of   j'our  blood-hoimds,  my  handsome  young 

man  ?  " 
"  They  swell'd  and  they  died,  mither;  and  sae  maun  I  soon: 
I  am  wae,  I  am  weary,  and  fain  wou'd  lie  down." 

6     "I  fear  you  are  poison'd.  Lord  Randal,  my  son! 
I  fear  j^ou  are  poison'd,  my  handsome  young  man  !" 
"  Oh,  yes!  I  am  poison'd;  so  make  my  bed  soon: 
X  am  sick,  sick  at  heart,  and  I  fain  wou'd  lie  down." 


LORD  DONALD. 

From  Kmloch's  Ancient  Scottish  Ballads,  p.  109. 

"  This  ballad,"  says  Mr.  Kinlocli,  "  seems  to  bo  of  an  ancient  cast. 
This  copy,  which  was  procured  in  the  north,  differs  in  many  respects 
from  tliat  of  '  Lord  Randal,'  and  appears  to  be  more  complete  in  its 
detail. 

"It  v.'fmld  seem  (stanza  5)  that  Lord  Donald  had  been  poisoned  by 
eating  toads,  prepared  as  a  dish  of  fishes.  Though  the  frog  is  in  some 
countries  considered  a  delicacy,  the  toad  has  always  been  viewed  as  a 
venomous  animal.  The  reader  is  referred  to"  Scott's  Minstrel.si/,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  4.3,  "  for  a  curious  extract,  from  a  JtlS.  Chronicle  of  England, 
relative  to  the  death  of  King  John,  who  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned 
by  drinking  a  cup  of  ale  in  which  the  venom  of  a  toad  had  been 
infused. 

"ilight  not  the  Scots  proverbial  phrase,  '  To  gi'e  one  frogs  instead 
of  fish,'  as  meaning  to  siibstitutc  what  is  bad  or  disagreeable  for 
expected  good,  l)e  viewed  as  allied  to  tlie  idea  of  the  venomous 
quality  of  the  toad?  Tliis  phrase  occurs  iu  the  ballad  of  '  Katherine 
Janfttrie.'  " — Anif,  p.  85. 
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The  diversity  of  national  tastes,  as  above  referred  to,  is  very  well 
hit  otf  in  a  rencontre  between  "a  fine  old  Scotch  lady,  one  of  the 
olden  time,"  and  a  Frenchman.  It  is  said  that  the  latter  expressed 
Iw  words  and  grimace  his  astonishment  or  disgust  at  the  Scotch 
partiality  for  porrkhje ;  on  whicli  the  old  dame  promptly  and  drily 
remarked — "Ay,  ay,  tastes  dili'cr:  some  folks  \i\\.Q  parrilch,  and 
it  hers  M^e  puddocks  ;"  i.e.,  frogs. 

1  "  On,  wliare  ha'e  ye  been  all  day,  Lord  Donald,  my  son? 
Oil,  whare  ha'e  ye  been  all  day,  my  jolly  young  man?" 
"  I've  been  awa  courtiu';  mither,  make  m}'  bed  soon. 
For  I'm  sick  at  t!ie  heart,  and  I  fain  wou'd  lie  down." 

2  ''  What  wou'tl  yon  La'e  for  your  supper.  Lord  Donald,  my  sou  ? 
What  wou'd  you  ha'e  for  your  supper,  my  jolly  youn^- 

man?" 
"I've  gotten  my  supper;  miiher,  make  m}'  bed  soon, 
For  I'm  sick  at  tlic  heart,  and  I  fain  would  lie  down." 

3  "What  did  ye  get  for  your  supjjer,  Lord  Donald,  my  son? 
What  did  ye  got  for  your  supper,  my  jolly  young  man  ?" 
"A  dish  ofsma'  lirdies;  laitlier,  make  my  bed  soon, 

For  I'm  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I  lain  avou'iI  lie  down." 

4  '•  Where  gat  ya  the  fishes,  Lord  Donald,  my  son  ? 
Whare  gat  ye  the  iishes,  my  jolly  young  man  ?" 

"In  my  fatlier's  black  ditclies;  mither,  make  my  bed  soon, 
For  I'm  sick  at  tlie  heart,  and  I  fain  wou'd  lie  down." 

5  "What  like  were  your  fislies,  Lord  Donald,  my  son? 
Wliat  like  were  your  hslios,  uiy  jolly  young  man?" 
"Black  backs  and  speckl'd  bellies;  mither,  make  my  brd 

soon, 
For  I'm  sick  at  tlie  heart,  and  I  fain  wou'd  lie  down." 

C     "Oil,  I  fear  ye  arc  poison'd,  Lord  Donakl,  my  son! 
Oil,  1  fear  ye  are  poison'd,  my  jolly  young  man!" 
"Oh,  yes!  I  am  jioison'd  ;  mitlior,  make  my  bed  soon, 
For  I'm  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I  fain  wou'd  lie  down." 

7     "  What  will  yon  leave  to  your  father.  Lord  Donald,  my  son  ? 
What  will  ye  leave  to  your  father,  my  folly  young  man?  " 
'■  liaitli  my  houses  and  laiul ;  mither,  make  my  hod  soon, 
For  I'm  pick  at  the  heart,  and  1  lain  wouhl  lie  down." 

7     '•  What  will  leave  to  yeur  brither,  Lord  Donald,  my  son? 
What  will  you  leave  to  your  brither,  my  jolly  young  man  ?  " 
'•  My  horsi;  and  the  saddle  ;  mither  make  iny  bed  soon, 
For  Fni  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I  fain^wou'd  lie  down.' 
y 
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9     "What  will  you  leave  to  your  sister,  Lord  Donald,  my  sou? 
AViiut  will  ye  leave  to  your  sister,  my  jolly  young  man?" 
"  Baith  lay  i^old  box  and  rings ;  mither,  make  my  bed  soon, 
For  I'm  sicic  at  the  heart,  and  I  fain  wou'd  lie  down." 

10     "What  will  you  leave  to  your  true  love,  Lord  Donald,  my 

son? 
What  will  you  leave  to  your  true  love,  my  jolly  young 

man?" 
'•  The  tow  and  the  halter,  for  to  hang  on  you  tree, 
And  let  her  hang  there  for  the  poisoning  of  me." 


THE  BONNIE  BANKS  OF  FOEDIE. 

From  Motlierwell's  Minstrelsy,  p.  8S.  "This  ballad  is  given," 
states  Motherwell,  "from  two  copies  obtained  from  recitation,  which 
ditier  but  little  from  each  other.  Indeed,  the  only  variation  is  in  the 
verse  where  the  outlawed  brother  unv/eetiugly  slays  his  sister.  One 
reading  is — 

'  He 's  takeu  out  bis  wee  penknife — 

Hey  how  bonnio; 
And  ho 's  t  win'd  her  o'  her  ain  sweet  life, 
On  the  bonnie  banks  of  Fordie.' 

The  other  reading  is  that  adopted  in  the  text.  This  ballad  is  popular 
in  the  southern  parishes  of  Perthshii'e ;  but  where  the  scene  is  laid, 
the  editor  bas  been  unable  to  ascertain  ;  nor  has  any  research  of  his 
enabled  him  to  throw  any  further  light  on  the  history  of  its  hero 
with  the  fantastic  name,  than  v/hat  the  ballad  itself  supplies. " 

A  different  version  from  Kinloch's  collection  follows.  A  similar 
ballad  is  to  be  found  in  Danish,  under  tbe  title  of  "  Herr  Truel's 
Doetre,"  Danske  Viser,  No.  104;  and  "in  a  note,"  says  Professor 
Child,  "the  editor  endeavours  to  show  that  the  story  is  based  on 
fact ! " 

Professor  Aytoun  "  conjectures  that  the  name,  '  Baby  Lon,'  is  a 
corruption,  by  the  reciters,  of  '  Burdalane,'  signifying  '  the  Solitary; ' 
a  very  appropriate  name  for  an  outlaw." 

1  There  were  tliree  ladies  lived  in  a  bow'r — 

Eh  vuio  lionnie; 
And  they  went  out  to  pull  a  flow'r, 
On  the  bonnie  hanks  of  Fordie. 

2  They  hadna  pu'ed  a  flow'r  but  ane, 
When  up  started  to  them  a  banish'd  man. 

3  He's  ta'en  the  first  sister  by  her  hand, 
And  he 's  turijid  her  round  and  made  her  stand. 


•ijid  h( 
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4  "  It 's  whetlier  will  ye  be  a  rank  robber's  wife, 
Or  will  ye  die  by  my  wee  penknife  ?  " 

5  "  It 's  I'll  not  be  a  rank  robber's  wife, 
But  I'll  rather  die  by  your  wee  penknife." 

6  He 's  kill'd  tliis  May,  and  he  's  laid  lier  bv, 
For  to  bear  tlie  red  rose  company.'- 

7  He's  taken  the  second  ane  by  the  hand, 

And  he's  turn'd  her  round  and  made  her  stand. 

8  '•  It 's  whetlier  will  ye  be  a  rank  robber's  v.ife, 
Or  will  ye  die  by  my  wee  penknife?" 

9  "  I'll  not  be  a  rank  robber's  wife, 

But  I'll  rather  die  by  your  wee  penknife." 

10  He 's  kill'd  this  May,  and  he 's  laid  her  by, 
For  to  bear  the  red  rose  company. 

11  He  'a  taken  the  youngest  ane  by  the  liand, 
And  he 's  turn'd  her  round  and  made  her  Btand. 

12  Says — "Will  ye  be  a  rank  robber's  wife, 
Or  will  yo  die  by  my  wee  penknife?" 

13  "  I'll  not  be  a  rank  robber's  wife, 
Nor  will  I  die  by  your  wee  penknife; 

14  "For  I  ha'e  a  brother  in  this  wood, 
And  gin  ye  kill  me,  it's  he'll  kill  thee." 

15,    "What's  thy  brother's  name,  come,  tell  to  mo?" 
"  My  brother's  name  is  Baby  Lon." 

10     "  0  sister,  sister,  wliat  have  I  done? 
Oh,  have  I  done  this  ill  to  thee? 

17  "  Oh,  since  I've  done  this  evil  deed, 
Good  shall  never  be  seen  of  me." 

18  He's  taken  out  his  wee  penknife — 

Kh  V)W  bonnie; 
Anil  bo's  twin'd  himscl'  of  his  ain  sweet  life, 
On  Ike  bonnie  banla  of  Fordlc. 

'  Tlifro  Ib  hero  an  evident  allusion  to  the  siiporBtilion  connocted  with  the  red 
roHe,  which  \v,ia  probably  the  llowor  she  pulled.  Vide  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
W.  O.  Ltwit:  in  re,  murder  of  MihH  Hay  by  a  clergyinaD,  Haekinan.  In  corlnlu  dis- 
rictii  of  Italy,  Ac.,  the  red  ro.'<e  ih  an  emblem  of  early  death,  and  It  is  an  evil  omen 
to  scatter  its  leaves  on  the  ground. 
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DUKE  OF  PERTH'S  THREE  DAUGHTERS. 

From  KiiilocU's  Ancient  Scottish  Ballads,  p.  210.  ' 

This  is  a  different  version  of  the  preceding  b.alUul.  M\:  Iviidoch 
saj'S  : — "The  jjrcseut  copy  is  from  Mearnsshire.  It  ap])ears  to  relate 
to  the  family  of  Drummoud  of  Perth ;  and,  althoiia;h  the  title  of  '  Duke 
of  Perth'  was  unknown  prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  assumption 
of  it  here  does  not  lessen  the  antiquity  of  the  ballad,  as  it  is  a  well- 
known  custom  among  the  vulgar,  from  whom  we  have  to  glean  our 
'legendary  lore,'  frequently  to  alter  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
to  suit  their  ovv'n  fancy  or  caprice  ;  and  this  ballad,  though  really 
relating  to  the  familj'-  alluded  to,  may  have  formerly  borne  a  more 
humble  name,  and  acquired  its  present  title  on  the  creation  of  the 
dukedom." 

The  ballad  may  have  received  the  above  title  in  consequence  of 
some  confused  and  oblique  allusion  to  the  fate  of  "  Mistress  Margaret 
Drummond,"  so  fondly  loved  by  James  IV.,  and  her  two  sisters, 
Euphemia  Lady  Elemmg,  and  Sybilla,  daughters  of  John,  iirst  Lord 
Druramoml,  \\ho  were  poisoned  in  1502.  They  were  interred  in  a 
vault,  and  covered  with  three  marble  stones,  which  may  still  be  seen 
ia  the  choir  of  Dumblane  Cathedral.  An  entry  i-egardiiig  her,  in  the 
bonks  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  records  a  payment  to  the  priests 
of  Edinburgh  for  a  "  iSauIe-mess  for  Mergratt,  £5." 

1  The  Duke  of  Pertli  had  three  daughters — 

Elizabeth,  Marg-arct,  and  fair  Marie  ; 
And  Elizabeth  's  to  the  greenwood  gaue, 
To  pull  the  rose  and  the  lair  lilic. 

2  But  she  hadua  pnll'd  a  rose,  a  rose, 

A  double  rose  but  barely  three, 
When  up  and  started  a,  Loudon  lord, 
With  London  hose  and  Loudon  sheen.* 

3  "  Will  yc  be  call'd  a  robber's  wife. 

Or  will  ye  be  stickit  with  my  bloody  knife, 
For  puUin'  the  rose  and  the  fair  lilio. 
For  iKillin'  them  sae  fair  and  free?" 

4  "  Before  Ell  be  call'd  a  robber's  wife, 

I'll  rather  be  stickit  with  your  bloody  knife, 
For  pullin'  the  rose  and  the  fair  lilie,  ^ 

For  pullin'  tliein<.sae  fair  and  free  !" 

5  Then  out  he  's  ta'en  his  wee  penknife, 
And  he  's  parted  her  and  her  sweet  life; 
And  thrown  her  o'er  a  bank  ef  brume, 
Ne'er  to  be  found  till  the  crack  of  doom.f 

•  "  Loudon  Bhoen : "  Lothian  shoes.— Kinloch. 


t  Substituted  for- 


"There  never  more  for  to  be  found." 
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A  repetitiou  of  stanzas  1  to  5  inclusive  constitutes  stanzas  6  to  10 
inclusive,  merely  substituting  in  stanza  G  "Margaret's"  name  in  place  of 
"Elizabeth's,"  as  in  stanza  1,  line  3  ;  another  repetition  of  stanzas  1 
to  4  inclusive  constitutes  stanzas  11  to  14  inclusive,  merely  substitut- 
ing in  that  which,  if  given  here,  would  be  stanza  11,  the  name  of  the 
third  sister,  Marie  or  Mary,  in  x)lace  of  the  "  Elizabeth  "  of  stanza  1, 
or  the  "  Margaret "  ot  stauza  6.  The  ballad  then  proceeds,  and  con- 
cludes as  follows : — 

15     But  just  as  he  took  out  liis  knife. 
To  take  frae  her  her  ain  sweet  life, 
Her  brother  John  came  riding  by, 
And  this  bloody  robber  did  espy. 

IG     But  when  he  saw  his  sister  fair, 
He  kenn'd  her  bj'  her  yellow  hair ; 
Then  call'd  upon  liis  pages  three 
To  find  this  robber  speedilie. 

17  "  My  slaters  twa  that  are  dead  and  gane, 
For  whom  w'e  made  a  heavy  mane, 

It's  you  that's  twin'd  them  of  their  life, 
AndVith  your  cruel  bloody  knife. 

18  "  Tlicn  for  their  life  yc  sr.ir  shall  dree— 
Ye  Khali  bo.  hangit  on  a  tree, 

(Jr  throv.-n  into  the  poison'd  lake, 
To  feed  thef  toad  and  rattlesnake."* 


GIL  MORICE. 


Versions  of  this  highly  popular  ballad  have  appeared  in  the  following 
works:  — 

I.   "Gil  Morrice,"  in  Percy's  Rellques,  vol.  iii. 
II.   "CbilJe  3>Iaurice," ,  from   Bishop   Percy's    I'uUo   MS'.,    in 

Jamieson's  Pojmlnr  BalUulf,  vol  i.,  p.  3. 
III.    "Chield  Moricc,"  from  t!ic  recitation  of  an  old  woman, 
"  sevcuty  years  of  age,"  who  learned  it  "  in  lier  infancy 
from  her  grandmother." 
"  Child  Xoiyce,"  "  vrhatim  as  it  was  taken  down  (January, 
1825)  from  the  singing  of  widow  ^M'Corraick  of  Paisley." 

•  "Tboygh  tlio  'polBoncd  lako'  foenis  tho  Action  of  romance,  yet  history,  in  Iior 
reconl  of  human  cruelty,  phowH  that  tho  uho  of  venomoiiH  anlmalH  to  inflict  a  linRcr- 
in;;  and  painful  death  wan  not  unknown  In  Britain.  Tho  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  clet.iiliiiK 
tho  cnieliioa  exercised  by  tho  N'ornmns  upon  the  Anfjio-Saxous,  din-ing  tho  reifrii  oi' 
Kin?  Stephen „relateH  that 'they  fqupczcd  tho  heailB  of  Homo  with  l;nolted  cortlH, 
till  they  pierced  their  hraint,  while  ihcy  ihrew  other.s  into  dunKCOns  swarminR  with 
Berpenti-,  snnl.cH,  and  toadn.'— llenrj-H  /Jritain,  vol.  vl.,  p.  .'MO.  This  reminds  us 
[also]  of  tho  faio  of  Lodbrog,  a  D.ani.sti  kin(f,  who  was  talton  priBoner  by  Ella,  King 
of  Northnmbciland,  and  thrown  into  a  dunReon  full  of  scrpcuts,"  where  ho  composed 
"an  heroic  death-fong.  In  which  ho  laments  his  fate,  and  ilescrihcB  his  Bufforlns*.' 
— Kinloeh's  Ancient  ficoltith  bciUaih,  p.  21H. 
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Both  of  these  two  last-named  vei-sions  appear  in  Mr.  Motherwell's 

Minstre.Un,  in  which  work  he  also  reprints  the  other  versions  named, 
prefixing  the  foUowinLT  lutrodnction.  The  (lilVerent  versions  are  also 
connected  by  fnrthcr  explanatory  matter,  the  whole  extending  from 
pages  257  to  2S(3,  inclusive,  of  Mr.  Motherwell's  work: — 

"Of  the  many  ancient  ballads  which  have  been  preserved  by 
tradition  among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  none  has  excited  more 
interest  in  the  world  of  letters  than  the  beautiful  and  pathetic  tale  of 
'Gil  Morice;'  and  this  uo  less  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  merits 
as  a  piece  of  exquisite  poetry,  than  of  its  having  furnished  the  plot 
of  the  justly-celebrated  tragedy  of  Dour/lift.  *  It  has  likewise  supplied 
Ml-.  Langhorne  with  the  principal  materials  from  which  he  has  woven 
the  fabric  of  his  sweet  though  prolix  poem  of  '  Owen  of  Carron  ;'  and 
j\Ir.  Jamieson  mentions  that  it  has  also  been  '  made  the  subject  of  a 
dr.amatic  entertainment  with  song.^,  by  Mr.  Rennie  of  Aberdeen.' f 
Perhaps  the  list  could  be  easily  increased  of  those  who  have  drawn 
tiieir  inspiration  from  this  affecting  strain  of  olden  minstrelsy. 

"  If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  tradibious  of  that  part  of  the 
country  where  the  scene  of  the  ballad  is  laid,  we  shall  be  enforced  to 
believe  that  it  is  founded  on  facts  which  occurred  at  some  remote  period 
of  Scottish  history.  The  '  greenwood '  of  the  ballad  was  the  ancient 
forest  of  Duudaff,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  Lord  Barnard's  Castle  is  said  to 
have  occupied  a  precipitous  cliff  overhanging  the  water  of  Carron,  on 
the  lands  of  Halbertshire.  A  small  burn  which  joins  the  Carron, 
about  five  miles  above  these  lands,  is  named  the  Earlsburn,  and  the 
hill  near  the  source  of  that  stream  is  called  the  Earlshill,  both  deriving 
their  ajipellations,  according  to  the  unvarying  traditions  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  imfortunate  Earl's  son  who  is  the  hero  of  the  ballad. 
He  also,  according  to  the  same  respectable  authority,  was  '  beautiful 
exceedingly,'  and  especially  remarkable  for  the  extreme  length  and 
loveliness  of  his  yellow  hair,  which  shrouded  him  as  it  were  with  a 
golden  mist.  To  these  floating  traditions  wo  are  probably  indebted 
for  the  attempts  which  have  been  male  to  improve  and  embellish  the 
ballad  by  the  introduction  of  various  new  stanzas  since  its  first  appear- 
ance in  a  printed  form. 

"  Of  the  early  printed  editions  of  this  ballad  the  editor  has  been 
unable  to  ])rocure  any  cop}'.:}:  In  Percy's  Ri'iiqiics  it  is  mentioned 
that  it  had  run  through  two  editions  in  Scotland,  the  second  of  which 
appeared  at  Glasgow  in  1755,  8vo ;  and  that  to  both  there  was  pre- 
fixed an  advertisement,  setting  forth  that  the  preservation  of  the 

*  "WliPn  this  tragedy  was  originally  produce']  at  EJinburfjli,  in  175fi,  the  title  of 
the  heroine  wan  Laily  Bamartl:  tho  alteration  to  Lady  Randolph  was  made  on  its 
being  transplanted  to  London.  It  was  acted  in  Covcnt  Garden  in  17.57.  Biographia 
Dramatica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  IT.'*." — Motherwell. 

t  Popular  Ballads  and  Songs.    Edinburgh,  180C,  vol.  i.,  p.  5. 

t  "  Since  writing  this,  ho  has  been  kindly  favoured,  by  Mr.  David  Laing  of 
Edinburgh,  with  un  edition  which,  though  it  has  n'-ither  place,  d.ate,  nor  printer's 
name,  may,  from  its  title,  bo  considered  as  tho  fir-it  Kdinburgh  edition,  and  printed 
probably  in  KoG.  The  title  is  given  at  length,  'Gil  Morice,  an  Ancient  Scots  Poem. 
The  foundation  of  the  tragedy  called  Douglas,  as  it  is  now  acted  in  the  Concert- 
hall,  Canongate.'  Except  some  slight  variations  in  orthography,  and  in  its  omittin? 
the  sixteoi  additional  verses  which  are  mentioned  by  Bishop  I^ercy  as  having  been 
subsequently  added  to  tho  ballad,  there  is  no  other  material  difference  between  tiiis 
edition  and  that  which  is  reprinted  in  the  Reliques." — Motherwell 
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poem  was  owin;;-  'to  a  lady  who  favoured  the  jDrmters  with  a  copy, 
us  it  was  carefully  collected  from  the  mouths  of  old  women  and 
nurses  ;'  and  requesting  'that  any  reader  who  could  render  it  more 
perfect  and  cornjilete  would  obliL,o  the  puliHc  witli  such  improvements.' 
This  was  holding  out  too  tempting  a  bait  not  to  be  greedily  snn])ped 
at  by  some  of  "those  '  ingenious  "hands '  wh.o  have  corrupted  the 
purity  of  legendary  song  in  Scotland  by  manifest  forgeries  and  gi'oss 
impositious.  According^,  sixteen  additional  verses  soon  appeared 
in  manuscript,  which  the  editor  of  the  Ih'Uques  has  inserted  in  their 
jiroper  places,  though  he  rightly  views  them  in  no  better  light  than 
that  of  an  ingenious  interpolation.  Indeed,  the  whole  ballad  of  '  Gil 
Morice,'  as  the  writer  of  the  present  notice  has  been  politely  informed 
by  the  learned  and  elegant  editor  of  The  Border  Minstrehy,  under- 
went a  total  revisal  about  the  period  when  the  tragedy  of  '  Douglas  ' 
was  in  the  zenith  of  its  popularity;  and  this  improved  copy,  it 
seems,  embraced  the  '  ingenious  interpolation '  above  referred  to. 
Independent  altogether  of  this  positive  information,  any  one  familiar 
with  the  state  in\vhich  traditionary  poetry  has  been  transmitled  to 
the  present  times,  can  be  at  no  loss  to  detect  many  more  '  ingenious 
interpolati(ms,'  as  well  as  paraphrastic  additions,  in  the  ballad  as  now 
printed.  But  though  it  has  been  grievously  corrupted  in  this  way, 
the  most  scrupulous  inquirer  into  the  authenticity  of  ancient  song 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  many  of  its  verses,  even  as 
they  DOW  stand,  are  purely  traditionaiy,  and  fair  and  genuine  parcels 
of  antiquity,  unalloyed  with  any  bar^o  admixture  of  modern  invention, 
and  in  nowise  altered,  save  in  those  changes  of  language  to  which  all 
oral  poetry  is  unavoidably  subjected  in  its  progress  from  one  age  to 
another."* 

"  In  the  shape  which  it  now  bears,  the  ballad  must  be  considered 
as  one  whose  text  lias  been  fT)rmed  out  of  various  sets  combined  by 
tiie  tafti,',  and  in  all  likelihood  materially  eked  out  by  the  invention, 
of  the  editor  of  IT^S.  The  worthy  and  useful  class  of  ' old  Momen 
and  nurses,'  from  whose  mouths  it  is  stated  to  be  carefully  taken, 
has  not  entirely  disapjieared;  but  it  would  defy  the  most  unwearied 
and  persevering  industry  to  obtain  from  their  lips,  in  this  day, 
any  duplicate  of  the  present  copy  wliich  could,  by  imexceptionable 
evi<lunce,  be  traccfl  to  a  period  aTiterior  to  the  date  of  the  first 
edition.  The  scene  of  wire-drawn  recrimination  between  Lord  Bar- 
nard and  his  lady,  wliich  is  (jnite  out  of  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  '  bold  baron,'  is  of  itself  quite  enough  to  convince  any  one 
vorsant  in  this  sjjccics  of  literature  that  it  has  come  through  the 
refining  hands  of  a  modern  ballad-wright.  In  this  opinion  the 
present  writer  does  not  stand  singular;  for  both  Mr.  llitson  ami 
Mr.  Jamicson  agree  in  rejecting  as  spurious  the  stanzas  whicli 
follow  after  the  one  beginning— 

'Awa,  awa,  yo  ill  woman.' 

And  the  opinion  of  these  critics  in  such  a  question  is  certainly 
entitled  to  much  deference." 

♦Thn  jiaHPftg-  which  follows  Ik  a  portion  of  Iho  onminctSnK  Unit  lipfn-rcii  tho 
vcrwloij  (I.)  rppriiilo'l  from  I'orfv's  /.^'ii/um,  au  1  "Cliiolil  Morico"  (HI.),  which 
follows  it  Id  MoihorwcU'H  ilintlrtltij.    It  occurs  on  pngo  'i&i. — Jidilor. 
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Xor  did  the  tinkering  end  there,  as  "some  miserable  vcrse-makcr  " 
toolc  in  hand  the  task  of  completing  the  ballad  in  accordance  with 
the  Hiial  catastrophe  of  Home's  "Tragedy  of  Donglas;"  which 
"delectable  eontinnation,  extending  to  six  stanzas,"  is  here  added 
from  Mr.  Jamieson's  notes  to  "  Childc  Maurice." — Popular  Ballad^:, 
vol.  i.,  p.  21. 

Mr.  Jamieson  states,  that  these  stanzas  "  had  been  handed  about 
in"  or  about  Edinburgh,  "and  found  their  way  into  Mr.  Herd's 
]\IS.  collection,  from  whence  they  were  extracted  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
.Sir  Walter)  Scott,"  who  transmitted  them  to  him. 

He  adds,  that  "they  are  given  to  show  what  dispositions  my 
good  countrj'men,  v/lio  can  forge  with  address,  and  who  cannot  have 
"inanifested  respecting  this  ballad."  The  stanzas  referred  to  are  those 
numbered  53  to  the  end. 

The  poet  Gray,  in  one  of  his  letters,  writes  regarding  this  ballad 
in  these  terms : — "  1  have  got  the  old  Scotch  ballad  on  which  Douglas 
was  founded  ;  it  is  divine,  and  as  long  as  from  hence  (Cambridge)  to 
Aston.  Have  you  never  seen  it  ?  Aristotle's  best  rules  are  observed 
in  it  in  a  manner  that  shows  the  author  had  never  read  Aristotle. 
Jt  begins  in  the  iifth  act  of  the  play  (viz.,  of  Home's  tragedy  of 
Doiifjias) ;  you  may  read  it  two-thirds  through  without  guessing 
what  it  is  about;  and  yet,  when  you  come  to  the  end,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  understand  the  whole  story." 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  the  text  of  Percy's  IMi'i'irs  is  the  one 
here  chiefly  followed.  The  absurd  orthography  of  that  work  is,  how- 
ever, discarded.  Lines  1  and  2  of  stanza  2  arc  added  from  a  chap-book 
version,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Motherwell,  MinstreUij,  p.  260 ;  whilo 
stanza  3  is  added  from  a  fragment  given  by  Mr.  .Jamieson  [Popular 
Pallads,  vol.  i.,  p.  17).  Slight  verbal  changes  have  been  made  on 
two  of  these  added  lines,  and  also  as  noted  on  the  last  line  of  stanza 
4.  Lines  lOO,  101,  109,  and  170  of  the  Peluiues  text  are  omitted, 
the  two  last  being  almost  a  repetition  of  the  first  two  lines  of  stanza 
41,  the  last  two  lines  of  which  are  transiiosed,  as  they  form  lines  171 
and  172  of  the  J 'cliques  text,  in  which  they  immediately  precede 
those  here  numbered  stanza  44. 

1  (Wl  ]\[oi:ice  Avas  an  carl's  son; 

His  iiuiuc  it  Avaxed  wide  ; 
It  was  nao  for  liis  great  riches, 
Xor  yet  his  nieiklo  pride. 

2  His  face  was  fair,  lang  Avas  his  hair, 

111  gTccnAvood  ho  did  bide; 
I'nt  liis  fame  Avas  for  a  lady  gay, 
'J  hat  lived  on  Carron  side. 

3  (lil  r\[oricc  sat  in  gndc  grecnAvood, 

He  Avhistled  and  lie  sang: 
"Where  sliall  I  get  a  bonuie  boy 
That  Avill  iny  errand  gang? 
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4  "  ^V^le^e  shall  I  get  a  bounie  boy, 

That  will  win  hose  and  shoon  : 
That  will  gae  to  Lord  r>arnard"s  hall, 
And  tryst  his  ladye  dooa  ?  * 

5  "And  yc  maun  gae  my  erraml,  V\'illie; 

And  3'e  maun  gae  with  pride; 
When  other  boys  gae  on  their  foot, 
On  horseback  ye  shall  ride." 

G     ■'•  Oh  no,  oh  no,  my  master  dear! 
I  dare  nae,  for  my  life; 
I'll  no  gae  to  the  bauld  baron's, 
For  to  tryst  forth  his  wife." 

7  "  My  bird,  "SVillie,  my  boy,  Willie, 

My  dear  Willie,"  he  said; 
"  How  can  ye  strive  against  the  strc.-.i: 
For  1  .shall  be  obey'd."' 

8  ■'  But  oh,  my  master  dear,"'  ho  cried, 

'•In  greenwood  ye'rc  your  lane; 
Gi'c  o'er  sic  thocht.s,  I  wou'd  ye  rede, 
For  fear  ye  shou'd  be  ta'en." 

9  "  Haste,  haste,  I  say,  gae  to  the  hall, 

Bid  her  come  here  with  speed : 
If  ye  refuse  my  high  command, 
I'il  gar  your  body  bleed. 

10  "  And  bid  her  take  this  gay  nsanlle  — 

'Tis  all  gowd  but  the  lieu), — 
Bid  her  come  to  the  gude  greenwood, 
And  bring  nane  but  her  lane. 

11  '■  And  there  it  is  a  silken  sark,  • 

Her  ain  hand  scw'd  the  sleeve; 

And  bid  her  come  to  Gil  Morice- 

Speir  nae  bauld  baron's  leave." 

12  "  Yes,  I  will  gae  your  black  errand, 

Though  it  1  e  to  your  cost; 
Since  ye  by  me  Avill  nae  be  wani'd, 
It's  yc  shall  find  the  frost. 

1."     '-Tlic  baron  lie  is  a  man  of  might, 
lie  ne'er  cou'd  bide  to  taunt; 
As  yc  will  see  before  it's  niglit, 
How  small  yc  lure  to  vaunt. 

•  "  .\)nl  bid  bin  lB<lyo  cuui."— Percy's  vci'hIod. 
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11     "  And  since  I  maun  your  errand  rin, 
Sae  sair  agiiinst  my  will, 
I'se  make  a  vow,  and  keep  it  trow, 
It  shall  be  done  for  i!l." 

15     And  when  he  came  to  broken  brig, 
He  bent  his  bow  and  swam; 
And  when  he  came  to  grass  growing, 
Set  down  his  feet  and  ran. 

10     And  wlien  he  came  to  Barnard's  hall, 
"Wou'd  neither  chap  nor  call; 
But  set  his  bent  bow  to  his  breast,* 
And  lightly  lap  the  wall. 

17  He  wou'd  nac  tell  the  man  his  errand, 

Though  he  stood  at  the  gate; 

But  straight  into  the  hall  he  came, 

Where  they  were  sat  at  meat. 

18  "Ilail!  hail!  my  gentle  sire  and  dame! 

My  message  winna  wait; 
Dame,  ye  maun  to  the  gudc  greenwood 
Before  that  it  be  late. 

19  "  Ye're  bidden  take  this  gay  mantle — 

'Tis  all  gowd  but  the  hem; 
You  maun  gae  to  the  gude  greenwood, 
E'en  by  yoursel'  alane. 

20  "  And  there  it  is,  a  sillcen  f-.ark  ; 

Your  ain  hand  sew'd  the  sleeve; 
Ye  maun  gae  speak  to  Gil  Morice, 
Speir  nae  bauld  baron's  leave." 

21  The  ladye  stampit  with  her  foot, 

And  winkit  with  her  e'e; 
But  all  that  she  cou'd  say  or  do, 
Forbidden  he  wou'dna  be. 

22  '"  It 's  surely  to  my  bow'r-woman; 

It  ne'er  cou'd  be  to  me." 
"  I  brought  it  to  Lord  Barnard's  ladye ; 
I  trow  that  ye  be  she." 

2:3     Tlien  up  and  spake  the  wylie  nurse, 

(The  bairn  upon  her  knee,) 

"  If  it  be  come  frae  Gil  Morice, 

It 's  dear  welcome  to  me." 

•  This  liuo  the  stall  copic-s  give  thus:— 

Cut  bent  his  bow  to  his  white  breast."— Motherwell. 
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24  "  Ye  lee,  ye  lee,  ye  filthj'  nurse, 

Sae  loud  I  heard  ye  lee; 
I  brought  it  to  Lord  Barnard's  ladye; 
I  trow  3"e  be  nae  she." 

25  Then  up  and  spake  the  bauld  baron, 

An  angry  man  was  he: 
He's  ta'en  the  table  with  his  foot, 

Sae  has  he  with  his  knee, 
Till  siller  cup  and  mazer  dish  * 

In  flinders  he  gar'd  flee. 

20     ■■  Gae,  bring  a  robe  of  your  cleidiug, 
That  hings  upon  the  pin  ; 
And  I'll  gae  to  t!ie  gude  greenwood, 
And  speak  with  your  leman." 

27     "  Oh,  bide  at  hame  now,  Lord  Barnai-d, 
I  rede  ye,  bide  at  hame ; 
Ne'er  wyte  a  man  for  violence. 
That  ne'er  wat  ye  with  uane." 

2H     Gil  Jlorice  sat  in  gude  greenwood, 
He  Y.-luptled  and  he  sang: 
"Oh,  what  mean  all  the  folk  coming? 
My  motlier  tarries  lang." 

29  [His  hair  was  like  the  tineads  of  gold, 

Drawn  frac  Minerva's  loom; 

His  lips  lik-e  roses  drapping  dew. 

His  breath  was  all  perlume. 

30  His  brow  was  like  the  mountain  suow. 

Gilt  by  the  morning  beam; 
His  cheeks  like  living  roses  glow, 
His  eon  like  azure  stream. 

31  Tiie  boy  was  clad  in  robes  of  green. 

Sweet  as  the  infant  Rjjring; 

And  like  the  mavis  on  the  bush. 

He  gar'd  the  valleys  ring,] 

32  The  baron  came  to  the  greenwood 

With  incikle  dulc  and  care; 
And  there  he  first  spied  Gil  Morice, 
Kaiming  his  yellow  hair, 

*  "  Maiu.>r  ditb :  "  a  dririlMiij;  ciiji  of  nui^'e;  other  editions  reacl  ezar.—Vcroy. 
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33     [That  sweetly  waved  around  his  face, 
Tliat  face  beyond  compare;  _ 
lie  sang  sae  sweet,  it  mi,^■llt  dispel 
All  rage  but  fell  despair.] 

oi     ''  Nac  wonder,  nae  wonder,  C4il  IMoricc, 
~Sly  ladyc  loVd  thee  weel; 
The  fairest  part  of  my  body 
Is  blacker  than  thy  heel. 

05     "  Yet,  nc'ortheless,  now,  Gil  Morice, 
For  all  thy  great  beautie, 
Yc's  rue  the  day  ye  e'er  was  born — 
That  head  shall  gac  with  me." 

,">;■)     Now  he  has  drawn  his  trusty  brand, 
And  slait  it  on  the  strae; 
And  through  Gil  j\Iorice's  fair  body 
He's  gar'd  cauld  iron  gae. 

G7     And  he  has  ta'en  Gil  Moricc's  head, 
And  set  it  on  a  spear; 
Tlie  meanest  man  in  all  his  train 
Has  gotten  tliat  head  to  bear. 

33     And  he  has  ta'en  Gil  Morice  up, 
Laid  him  across  his  steed, 
And  brought  him  to  his  painted  bow'r, 
And  laid  him  on  a  bed. 

39  The  ladye  sat  on  castle  wall. 

Beheld  baith  dale  and  down; 
And  there  slie  saw  Gil  Morice's  head 
Come  trailing  to  the  town. 

40  '•  Far  better  I  lo'e  that  bluidy  head, 

Bot  and  that  yellow  hair, 
Than  Lord  Barnard,  and  all  his  \an(U, 
As  they  lig  here  and  there." 

41  And  she  has  ta'en  her  Gil  Morice, 

And  kiss'd  baith  mouth  and  chin: 
"  Oh,  bettor  I  lo'e  my  Gil  Morice 
Tlian  all  my  kith  and  kin! 

42  "  I  got  yc  in  my  father's  house, 

Yvitli  meikle  grief  and  pain; 
I  brought  thee  up  in  gude  greenwood, 
Under  the  heavy  rain. 
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43  ''  Oft  liave  I  by  tby  cradle  sat, 

And  fondly  seen  thee  sleep; 

But  now  I  g-ne  about  thy  grave, 

The  saut  tears  for  to  weep." 

44  "Away,  away,  ye  ill  woman, 

And  an  ill  death  may  ye  dee: 

If  I  had  kenn'd  he'd  been  your  son, 

He'd  ne'er  been  slain  for  me." 

45  "Upbraid  me  not,  my  Lord  Barnard! 

Upbraid  me  not,  for  shame! 
With  that  same  spear,  oh,  pierce  my  heart, 
And  put  me  out  of  pain  ! 

40     '•  Since  nothing  but  Gil  Morico's  head 
Thy  jealous  rage  cou'd  quell, 
Let  that  same  hand  now  take  her  life 
That  ne'er  to  thee  did  ill. 

47  '•  To  me  nae  after-days  nor  nights 

Will  e'er  be  saft  and  kind; 

I'll  lill  the  nir  with  heavy  sighs, 

And  greet  till  I  am  blind." 

48  "  Enough  of  blood  by  me 's  been  spilt; 

Seek  not  jour  death  frae  me; 
I'd  lever  lourd*  it  had  been  mysel' 
Than  either  him  or  thee. 


40 


"  With  wacful  heart  I  hear  your  plaint; 

Kair,  sair  I  rue  the  deed, 
That  e'er  this  cursed  hand  of  mine 

Had  gar'd  his  body  bleed. 

"  Dry  up  your  tearn,  my  winsome  danio, 
Ye  ne'er  can  heal  Ids  v.'ound; 

Yc  see  his  head  upon  the  spear, 
His  heart's  bluid  on  the  ground. 

"  I  rurso  the  hand  that  did  the  deed, 
The  iieart  that  thought  the  ill; 

The  feet  that  bore  mo  with  sic  speed, 
The  comely  youth  to  kill. 

"  I'll  ayo  lament  for  Gil  Morice, 

As  if  he  were  mine  ain; 
I'll  ne'er  forgot  tlie  dreary  day 

On  which  the  youth  was  slain." 

•  "Lever  loiird  ;  "  raOicr  by  tu. 
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53  [Slie  heard  liini  speak,  but  fell  despair 

Sat  rooted  ill  her  licait; 
She  heard  liiin,  and  she  heard  nae  mair, 
Thou-c^h  !3a:r  she  rued  the  smart. 

54  Fast  to  the  steep  high  craig  she  ran, 

That  o'er  the  water  hung: 
••  I  come,  I  come,  dear  Gil  Morice! " 
And  down  herself  she  flung. 

55  Syue  word  came  to  Lord  Barnard's  hull: 

"Fye,  fye!  gar  run  with  speed; 
My  ladye  o'er  the  craig  did  fall; 
I  fear  ere  this  she  's  dead." 

56  "'Twas  me,  'twas  me  that  Idll'd  the  dame; 

'Twas  me  Gil  Morice  slew: 
Oh,  how  I've  blasted  all  my  fame, 
And  all  my  honour  true ! 

57  "But  soon,  soon  will  I  make  amends: 

My  horse  gar  saddle  swift; 
Farewell,  farewell,  my  merry  men!" 
And  off  he  flew  like  drift. 

58  He  came  where  Scotland's  valiant  sons 

Their  fierce  invaders  fought; 
Among  the  thickest  fight  he  runs, 
And  meets  the  death  he  sought.] 


THE  BIRTH  OF  ROBIN  HOOD. 

The  existence  of  "this  bold  outlaw"  has  been  called  in  question 
liy  some  recent  writers,  whose  views  on  the  subject  are  adopted  and 
icopounded  by  Professor  Child,  in  his  Eobin  Hood  collection,  (Enijlish 
and  ScoUish  Ballads,  vol.  v. )  The  discussion  of  this  question  belongs, 
however,  rather  to  the  English  than  to  the  Scotish  circle  of  these 
liallads. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  proper  to  state  here,  that  "Eobin  Hood,  with  Little 
John,  and  their  accomplices,"  are  mentioned  by  Wyntoun  in  his 
Scottish  Chronyk'd,  under  the  year  A. D.  12S3  ;  by  Fordim  or  Bower, 
in  the  Scotichionkon,  under  a.d.  1266;  and  by  Mair,  in  his  Hintoria 
2Iiijoris  Brittanm,  under  the  reign  of  I'ichard  the  First  (a.d. 
1189-99). 

"A  Gest  cf  Eobyn  Hode"  formed  one  of  a  series  of  chap-books 
"  fif  popular  ]ioetry,"  printed  at  Edinburgh,  "by  Walter  Cha^jman 
and  Androw  Myllar,  in  the  year  MDVIII."* 

•  A  volume  of  these  issues,  believed  with  good  reason  to  be  unique^  is  fortunately 
preserved  in  the  Advocates'  Libraiy;  and  it  has  been  admirably  reproduced  \njac- 
simile,  "under  the  careful  Buporvision  of  Mr.  David  Laing."'    Edinburgh,  1827. 
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"  The  appearance  of  which  long  ballad,"  says  Mr.  IMotherwell,  "is 
not  only  au  additional  proof  of  the  high  popularity  of  that  bold 
outlaw  in  Scotlaud,  but  goes  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  celebrity 
of  his  name  in  song  was  not  alone  owing  to  the  carping  of  England's 
minstrels,  but  to  the  equal  labours  of  northern  gkeni.en.  It  i?  not 
meant,  however,  to  claim  this  '  Gest '  as  a  Scottish  production,  though 
there  certainly  is  some  ground  to  do  so  ;  its  appearauce  in  Scotlaud 
preceding  its  imprint,  by  Wyukin  de  Worde,  by  some  years.  Be- 
tween the  Scottisii  and  English  impression  there  occurs  no  diiference, 
save  in  a  few  orthographical  points." — Minstrelsy,  Introduction, 
p.  Ivi. 

"Eobin  Hood,"  saya  Mr.  Kiuloch,  "was  anciently  celebrated  iu 
Scotland  by  an  annual  play  or  festival ;  and  the  following  extract, 
while  it  shows  the  estimation  in  which  this  festival  was  regarded  by 
the  populace,  displays  at  the  same  time  their  lawless  conduct,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  civil  power,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  the  sixteenth 
century  :— 'The  game  of  Eobin  Hood  was  celebrated  in  the  month 
of  May.  The  populace  assembled  previous  to  the  celebration  of  this 
festival,  and  chose  some  respectable  member  of  t!ie  corporation  to 
officiate  iu  the  character  of  Eobin  Hood,  and  another  in  that  of  Little 
John,  his  squire.  Upon  the  day  appointed,  which  was  a  Sunday  or 
a  holidaj--,  the  people  assembled  in  military  array,  and  went  to  some 
adjoining  tield,  where,  either  as  actors  or  spectators,  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  respective  towns  were  convened.  Iu  this  held 
they  probaVjly  amused  themselves  with  a  representation  of  Eobiu 
Hood's  predatory  exploits,  or  of  his  encounters  with  the  officers  of 
justice.  As  numerous  meetings  for  disorderly  mirth  are  apt  to 
en^'cndcr  tumult,  when  the  minds  of  the  people  came  to  be  agitated 
with  religious  controversy,  it  was  found  necessary  to  repress  the  game 
of  Eobin  Hood  by  public  statute.  The  populace  were  by  no  means 
willing  to  relinquish  their  favourite  amusement.  Year  after  year  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  were  obhged  to  exert  their  authority  iu 
repressing  this  game,  often  ineffectually.  In  the  year  1561,  the  mob 
were  so  enraged  in  being  disappointed  in  making  a  Eobin  Hood,  that 
they  rose  in  mutiny,  seized  on  the  city  gates,  committed  robberies 
upon  strangers;  and  one  of  the  ringleaders  being  condemned  by  the 
magistrates  to  be  hanged,  the  mob  forced  open  the  jail,  set  at  liberty 
the  criminal  and  all  the  prisoners,  and  broke  in  pieces  the  gibbet 
erected  at  the  cross  for  executing  the  malefactor.  They  next  assaulted 
the  magistrates,  who  were  sitting  in  the  council  chamber,  and  who 
tied  to  the  tolliuoth  for  shelter,  where  the  mob  attacked  them, 
batteiing  the  duor.s,  and  pouring  stones  tlirough  the  windows. 
Application  was  made  to  the  deacons  of  the  corporations  to  appease 
the  tumult.  Eemaining,  however,  uuconcerned  spectators,  they  made 
this  answer  : —  Tliey  wiU  be  marjistrat' »  alone  :  let  Ihem  rule  lite  inidti- 
tilde  (done.  The  magistrates  were  ke]>t  in  confinement  till  they  made 
jiroclamation  be  publi.shcd,  offering  indemnity  to  the  rioters  ujion 
laying  down  their  arms.  Still,  however,  so  late  as  tlie  j'car  l.^DS, 
we  find  the  General  Assembly  conii)laining  of  the  profanation  of  the^ 
Sal)l>ath,  by  making  of  Eobin  Hood  plays.' — Arnot's  HiylDnj  of 
Kdhibnnjh,  ch.  ii." 

The  fame  of  this    illustrious    outlaw,  or  mythic  hero,    "and   his 
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merry  men,"  which  liad  all  but  died  out  in  Scotland,  has  heen  again 
revived  and  extended  by,  and  since,  the  publication  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Icanhoc. 

With  reiiard  to  the  ballad  which  follows,  and  the  one  which  comes 
next  in  oi-der,  Professor  Child  remarks,  that  "  in  character  they  have 
no  alHnity  with  the  rccoojnized  circle  of  Robin  Hood  ballads.  The 
Btory  is  of  a  more  ancient  cast,  and  also  of  a  type  commou  to  the 
northern  nations;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  liobin  Hood  and  Little 
John  were,  in  the  day  of  their  popularity,  made  to  displace  heroes 
of  immemorial  prescrii)tion,  in  order  to  gixQcdntto  an  old  tale." — 
EmjUsk  and  Scotti-ih  Ballads,  vol.  v.,  p.  173, 

The  editor  of  the  present  work  has  much  pleasure  in  quoting  those 
■words  of  Professor  Child,  as  they  so  admirably  express,  in  the 
languaire  of  an  American  of  aV)ility  and  impartiality,  ideas  which  he 
had  independently  arrived  at ;  but  wliicli,  if  expressed  by  a  Scotsman, 
would  certainly  expose  him  to  the  vituperative  abuse  of  some  shallow 
and  conceited  English  critic;  a  class  as  full  of  narrow  and  ignorant 
prejudice— particularly  about  and  against  everything  Scotish — as  au 
egg  is  full  of  meat. 

The  grounds  for  the  views  exjjrcssed  by  Professor  Child,  and  hvie 
coincided  in,  may  be  found  by  consulting  the  ]n'eoeding  ballads, — 
"  Leesomo  Ihand,"  p.  M  ;  "  Enrl  Douglas  and  Dame  Oliphant,"  p. 
G3  ;  and  "  Sweet  Willie  and  Fair  Janet,"  p.  07,  with  their  respective 
introductions. 

Of  the  ballad  which  follows,  two  versions  have  appeared,  both 
under  the  same  title  as  the  above. 

I.  In  Jamieson's  Popular  Ballath,  vol.  ii.,  p.  'i4,  as  "taken 
down  by  the  editor  from  the  recitation  of  Mrs.   BroM'n, 
aud  given,"  by  him,  "without  the  alteration  of  a  single 
word." 
II.  In  Buchan's  Ancknt  Ballads,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  1. 

The  first  five  and  the  last  two  stanzas  of  the  text  which  follows 
are  taken  from  !Mr.  Jamieson's  version,  the  intermediate  stanza.9 
being  chiefly  from  Mr.  Buchan's  vei'sion. 

Stanza  ;">,  as  here  given  from  Mr.  Jamieson's  version,  is  similar  to 
stanza  14  of  "  Earl  Douglas  and  Dame  Oliphant,"  while  the  three 
which  follow  it  evidently  narrate  the  same  incident  as  that  described 
in  stanzas  17  and  IS  of  the  same  ballad.  The  three  stanzas  referred 
to  run — 

" '  But  j'n'II  conio  to  my  bow'r,  Wiliio, 
Just  as  the  sun  gaos  down; 
And  kep  m ;  in  your  arms  twa, 
And  letna  mo  fa'  down.' 

"Oh,  when  the  sun  was  now  pane  down, 
He's  done  him  till  hfif  bow'r; 
And  there,  by  the  leo  hcht  o'  the  moon, 
llor  window  she  looliit  o'er. 

"Intil  a  robe  o'  red  Bcailet 
Slie  lap,  (fearless  o'  harm; 
And  Willie  was  large  o'  lith  and  limb, 
^nd  kopit  her  in  his  ana" 
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1  Oh,  Willie's  lai-ge  of  limb  and  litli, 

And  come  of  high  degree; 
And  he  is  gane  to  Earl  Richard, 
To  serve  for  meat  and  fee. 

2  Earl  Ilichard  had  but  ae  daughter, 

Fair  as  a  lily  flower; 
And  they  made  uy)  their  love-contract, 
Like  i^roper  paramour. 

3  It  fell  upon  a  summer's  night, 

When  leaves  were  fair  and  green, 
Tliat  Willie  met  his  gaj-  ladye, 
Iiitil  the  woods  alane. 

4  ■•  f)h,  narrow  is  my  gown,  Willie, 

That  wont  to  bo  sac  Avide; 

And  gane  is  all  mj'-  fair  colour, 

That  wont  to  be  my  pride. 

[>     '•  ]^)ut  if  my  father  shou'd  got  word 
What's  pass'd  between  us  twa, 
Defore  that  he  shou'd  eat  or  drink, 
Ile'd  hang  you  o'er  that  wa'." 

C     ••  Will  ye  gae  to  my  mother's  bow'r, 
•Stands  on  yon  stately  green? 
Or  will  ye  bide  in  gude  greenwood, 
Where  ye  will  not  be  seen?" 

7  She  chose  to  bide  in  gude  greenwood, 

Sae  on  they  Avalk'd  miles  three; 
When  this  ladyo,  being  sair  worn  (iut, 
Lay  down  beneath  a  tree. 

8  ''  Oh,  for  a  few  of  yon  junipers, 

To  cheer  my  heart  again; 
And  likewise  for  a  gude  midwife, 
To  ease  me  of  my  pain." 

9  "  I'll  bring  to  yon  yon  junipers, 

To  fhccr  your  heart  again; 
And  rii  be  to  you  a  gude  midwife, 
To  ease  you  of  your  pain." 

10     "  Huud  far  awa  frae  mc,  AVillio, 
F(  r  sao  it  inaunna  be; 
That's  nao  the  fasjiion  of  our  land; 
Sac  baud  awa  frae  nic. 
Z 
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II     ••  Ye'U  take  your  sinall  sword  by  your  siilc, 
Your  buckler  and  your  bow, 
And  ye'll  gae  down  tliro'  gudc  greonwooil, 
To'liunt  tlie  deer  and  roe. 

VJ     "'And  you  will  stay  iu  gude  greenwood, 
And  with  the  chase  go  on, 
Until  a  white  liind  pass  you  Ijy; 
Then  straight  to  me  you'll  come." 

13  He  's  girt  his  sword  then  by  his  side, 

Ta'en  buckler  and  ta'en  bow; 
And  he  is  on  thro'  gude  greenwood, 
To  liunt  the  deer  and  roc. 

14  And  in  the  greenwood  he  did  stay, 

And  there  the  chase  he  plied, 
Until  a  white  hind  pass'd  iiim  by; 
Then  to  his  love  he  hied. 

15  And  there  he  found  her  lying  dead, 

Beneath  the  green  oak  tree ; 
liut  a  sweet  young  sou  that  she  had  born, 

Eight  lively  secm'd  to  be. 
'•  Alas,  alas!"  young  Willie  said, 

'•  A  mournful  scene  to  me! 

IG     '•  Altho'  my  sweet  babe  is  alive, 
It  but  adds  to  my  woe; 
For  how  to  nourish  this  poor  babe. 
Is  more  than  I  do  know." 

17  He  look'd  east,  and  he  look'd  west, 

To  see  what  he  could  see; 
Then  spied  Earl  Richard  of  Huntingdon, 
With  a  goodly  companie. 

18  Then  Willie  fled,  and  hid  himself 

Amang  the  leaves  eae  green, 
That  lie  might  hear  what  might  be  said, 
And  see,  yet  nae  be  seen. 

1'.)     For  Earl  Richard  had  dreamM  a  dream 
About  his  daughter  dear; 
He  started  wildly  from  his  sleep, 
And  Ronght  her  far  and  near. 

20     Thoy  sought  her  back,  they  sought  her  fore, 
They  sought  her  up  and  down; 
Till  they  found  her  dead  in  gudo  greenwood, 
Beside  her  new-hnrn  son. 
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21     Ivivl  IiieharJ  took  up  llie  bonnie  boy, 
And  kiss'd  liim  tenderly; 
Says — "  The'  I  would  j-our  father  hang, 
Your  mother  was  dear  to  me. 

'2'2     ■'  And  if  ye  live  until  I  die, 

My  bow'rs  and  lands  you'll  heir : 
You  are  my  only  daughter's  child, 
But  her  I  ne'er  had  raair." 

23  His  daughter  he  buried  in  gude  churchyard, 

In  a  dreary  mournful  mood ; 
And  he  brought  the  boy  to  church  that  day, 
And  christen'd  him  Robin  Hood. 

24  This  boy  was  bred  in  the  earl's  halls, 

Till  he  a  man  became ; 
P)Ut  lov'd  to  hunt  in  gude  greenwood, 
To  raise  his  noble  fame. 

26     Tliore  's  mony  ane  sings  of  grass,  of  grass, 
And  mony  ane  sings  of  corn  ; 
And  mony  ane  sings  of  Robin  Hood, 
Kens  little  where  he  was  born ! 

26     It  wasna  in  the  gilded  hall, 
Nor  in  the  painted  bow'r  ; 
But  it  was  in  the  gude  greenwood, 
Amang  the  lily  llower. 


ROSE  THE  RED  AND  WHITE  LILY. 

Of  this  ballad  three  versions  have  been  published  : — 

I.  In  Scott's  Minsfrrhy,  vol.  iii.,  p.  208,  "chiefly  from  Mra. 
Brown's  MS."  The  name  of  Jiobin  Hood  docs  not  occur  iu 
this  versiou  ;  but  Sir  W.iltcr  surmised  that  it  "originally 
related  to"  liim,  "as  mention  is  made  of  Baruisdale,  his 
favourite  abode." 

IT.   In  Kinloch's  Ancient  ScoUinh  Balladu,  p.  69. 

in.   lu  iiimhan's  Ancient  Jiallaih,  vol.  i.,  p.  67. 

Scott's  and  Bnchan's  versions  are  published  under  the  same  titlo 
as  the  above,  and  Kinloch's  under  the  title  of  "The  Wcddim^  of 
Robin  Hood  .ind  Little  .lolni."  Stanzas  1  to  tlG  inclusive,  as  hci-o 
nriiitcd,  are  collated  from  versions  i.  and  III.,  the  remaining  stauzas 
being  from  the  former. 
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1  Now  word  is  gane  througli  all  tho  land — 

Gude  scilc  that  it  sae  spread! — 
To  Eose  the  Red  and  White  Lily, 
Their  mother  dear  Avas  dead. 

2  Their  father 's  married  a  bauld  woman, 

And  brought  her  o'er  the  sea; 
Twa  sprightly  j'ouths,  her  ain  young  sons, 
Intil  her  cunipaiiic. 

3  And  they  Avere  twa  as  gallant  youths 

As  ever  brake  man's  bread; 
And  the  ane  of  them  lo'ed  her,  White  Lily, 
And  the  other,  Hose  the  Red. 

4  They  fix'd  their  eyes  ou  those  ladyes, 

On  shipboard  as  they  stood, 
And  sware,  if  e'er  they  Avan  to  land, 
These  ladyes  they  Avou'd  wed. 

5  Rut  there  Avas  nae  a  (luarter  pass'd, 

A  quarter  pasa'd  but  tliree, 
Till  these  young  loA^ers  all  Avere  fond 
Of  other's  companie. 

G     01:,  bigg'd  ha'e  they  a  lugly  bow'r 
Fast  by  the  se^.-beat  strand; 
And  there  Avas  mair  mirtli  that  bow'r  w  itliiu, 
Than  in  all  their  father's  laud. 

7  The  knights  they  harjiit  in  their  bow'r, 

Tho  ladyes  sew'd  and  sang; 
The  mirth  tliat  Avas  in  that  chamber 
Through  all  the  place  it  rang. 

8  Tiien  out  it  spake  their  step-mother; 

At  the  bigly  bow'r  stood  she  : 
"  I'm  sair  plagu'd  AA'ith  your  troublcsonu-  noise, 
That  ye  call  melodic. 

9  "0  Rose  the  Red,  ye  sing  too  hmd, 

While,  Lily,  your  voice  is  Strang; 
But  if  I  live  and  brook  my  life, 
I'se  gar  ye  change  your  sang." 

10     '■  AVc  maunna  change  our  loud,  loud  sang, 
That  sae  our  hearts  doth  cheer; 
We  Avinua  change  our  loud,  loud  sang, 
But  aye  we'll  sing  the  mair. 
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11  "  We  never  sung  the  sang,  mother, 

But  we'll  sing  o'er  again  ; 
"We'll  take  our  liarps  into  oiu-  hands, 
And  sing  with  might  and  main." 

12  She 's  call'd  upon  her  eldest  son  ; 

"  Come  here,  my  son,  to  me ; 
It  fears  me  sair,  my  Bauld  Arthur, 
That  ye  maun  sail  the  sea." 

13  •'  If  sae  it  maun  bo,  ray  dear  mother. 

At  your  bidding  I  shall  be; 
But  never  be  warn-  to  Rose  the  Red 
Than  ye  ha'e  been  to  me." 

11     She 's  call'd  upon  her  youngest  son  ; 
"  Come  here,  my  son,  to  me ; 
It  fears  me  sair,  my  Brown  Robin, 
That  ye  maun  sail  the  sea." 

15     "  If  it  fear  ye  sair,  my  mother  dear, 
At  your  bidding  I  shall  be; 
But  never  be  waur  to  White  Lily 
Thau  ye  ha'e  been  to  me." 

IG     "  Now,  baud  your  tongues,  ye  foolish  boys, 
For  small  shall  be  their  part; 
Tliey  ne'er  again  shall  see  your  face, 
Though  their  very  hearts  shou'd  break. 

17  "Plaice  liastc,  make  haste,  my  twa  young  sons, 

And  boun'  yo  for  tlie  sea; 
But  Rose  the'Red  and  AVhitc  Lily 
.Shall  stay  in  bow'r  with  me." 

18  "  0  (jod  forbid,"  said  her  oldest  son, 

'•  That  we  shou'd  cross  the  sea, 
Unless  yc  be  to  our  twa  loves 
As  yc  to  tlicin  shou'd  be." 

19  "  Yet,  nevertheless,  my  pretty  sons, 

Ye'll  boun'  ye  for  the  facni; 
Let  Rose  the  Red  and  White  Lily 
Stay  in  their  bow'r  at  hame." 

20  "  Oh,  when  with  you  wc  came  alang, 

Wu  felt  tbe  stormy  sea; 
But  wc  shall  now  go  where  wc  list, 
Nor  Hpeir  the  leave  of  thee." 
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21  Then  with  her  harsh  and  boist'rous  v/orcls, 

Slic  forccil  tlicsc  lads  away; 
^Vhile  Rose  the  Red  and  White  Lily 
Si  ill  in  their  bow'rs  did  staj*. 

22  Tier  twa  sons  hied  to  the  king-'«  court, 

Ilis  chamberlains  to  be; 
But  Brown  Robin  has  slain  a  knight, 
And  to  greenwood  did  flee. 

23  When  Rose  the  Red  and  White  Lily 

Saw  their  t\\'a  loves  were  ganc, 
Snne  did  they  drop  the  loud,  loud  sang, 
And  dowilly  did  macn. 

21     And  there  was  not  a  quarter  pass'd, 
A  quarter  pass'd  but  anc, 
Till  Rose  the  Red  in  rags  slie  gaed, 
AVliilc  Lily's  claithes  grew  thin. 

25  Witli  bitter  usage,  every  day 

The  ladyes  they  thong] it  fane; 
"  Alas!  alas! "  sa'id  Rose  the  Red, 
"  She's  gar'd  us  change  our  sang." 

26  And  out  then  spake  her,  White  Lily; 

"  My  sister,  we'll  be  gane: 
Why  shou'd  we  stay  in  Barnisdale, 
To  mourn  our  bow'r  within  ?  " 

27  Oh,  cutted  ha'e  they  their  green  cUiithiug, 

A  little  abnne  their  knee; 
And  sac  ha'e  they  their  yellow  hair, 
A  little  abune  their  bree. 

28  And  left  ha'e  they  that  bonnic  bov/'r, 

To  cross  the  raging  sea; 
And  they  ha'e  gane  to  a  holy  chapel 
Was  christened  by  Our  Ladyc. 

29  And  they  ha'e  changed  their  twa  names, 

Sac  far  frae  ony  toun ; 
And  the  aue  of  them's  bight  Sweet  AVillic, 
And  the  other  Ruugc  the  Rounde. 

30  Between  the  twa  a  promise  is. 

They  ha'e  sworn  it  1o  fulfd; 
Whenever  the  ane  blew  a  bugle-horn, 
The  other  shou'd  come  her  till. 
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31     Sweet  Willie 's  gaue  to  the  king's  court, 
Iler  true  lore  for  to  see; 
Ami  Rouge  the  Rounde  to  gude  greenwood, 
Brown  Robin's  man  to  be. 

Vy2     Oil,  it  fell  anco  upon  a  time, 
They  putted  at  the  stane ; 
And  seven  foot  ayont  tliem  all, 
Brown  Robin's  gard  it  gang. 

33  She  lifted  the  heavy  putting-stane. 

And  gave  a  sad  "  Ohon!" 
Then  out  bespake  him,  Brown  Robin, 
"  But  that's  a  woman's  moan!" 

34  "  Oh,  kenn'd  ye  by  my  rosy  lips. 

Or  by  my  j'cllow  hair; 
Or  kenn'd  ye  by  my  milk-white  breast. 
Ye  never  yet  saw  bare?" 

35  '•  I  kenn'd  na  by  your  rosy  lips. 

Nor  by  your  yellow  hair; 
But,  come  to  j'our  boAv'r  whaever  liltes, 
They'll  find  a  ladye  tliere." 

86     "Oh,  if  ye  come  my  bow'r  within. 
Through  fraud,  deceit,  or  guile, 
Witli  tills  same  brand,  that's  in  my  hand, 
I  vow  I  will  thee  kill." 

37     "  Yet  durs^t  I  come  into  your  bow'r, 
And  ask  nae  leave,"  quo'  he; 
'*  And  v/ith  this  brand,  that's  in  my  hand, 
Wave  danger  back  on  thee." 

o8     About  the  dead  hoiu"  of  the  night, 
The  ladye's  bow'r  was  broken; 
And,  about  the  first  hour  of  the  day, 
The  fair  knave  bairn  was  gotten. 

30     Wliou  days  were  ganc  and  months  were  Cuine, 
The  ladye  wa;i  sad  and  v.-an; 
And  aye  she  cried  for  a  l<ow'r-woman, 
Fur  to  wait  her  upon. 


'10     Tl 


icn  up  nnd  spake  liim,  r<rnwM  Roliin, 
"  And  what  needs  tliis  "'  "  cjmo'  lio, 


"  Or  what  can  v»-oman  do  for  yon. 
That  canua  be  d'jiic  by  nioV" 
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41     "  'Twas  never  my  mother's  fashion,"  she  said, 
'"Nor  sliall  it  o'or  lie  mine, 
Tiiat  bclk'il  kiiip,hts  .slioiild  e'rr  roinaiii 
While  ladyes  drceM  tlieir  jiiuo. 

4"2     "  i5ut  if  yc  take  that  Ijuxle-lioni, 
And  wind  a  Mast  sac  i-hrill, 
I  lia'c  a  brotlicr  in  yonder  coin't, 
Will  come  nie  qnickly  till." 

43  '•  Oil,  if  ye  lia'e  a  brotlicr  on  earth 

Thn.t  ye  lo'c  Tuair  than  mc, 
Ye  may  blow  the  iiorn  yonrsel',"  lie  saya, 
"For  a  blast  I  winna  gi'c." 

44  Slie  's  ta'cn  the  bnglc  in  licr  hand, 

And  lilawn  baith  loud  and  shrill; 
Sweet  W^illiam  started  at  the  sound, 
And  came  lier  quickly  till. 

45  Oil,  up  then  starts  him,  Brown  Ruliin, 

And  swore  by  Our  Ladyc, 
"  No  uian  shall  come  into  this  bow'r, 
But  first  maun  tight  with  me." 

46  Oh,  they  ha'e  fought  the  wood  within. 

Till  the  sun  was  going  dovv"n; 
And  drops  of  blood,  frae  Eosc  the  Red, 
Came  pouring  to  the  ground. 

47  She  leant  lier  back  against  an  aik, 

Said — "Robin,  let  me  be; 
Fur  it  is  a  ladye  bred  and  born, 
Has  fought  this  day  with  thee." 

48  Oh,  seven  foot  he  started  back, 

Cried — "  Alas  and  woe  is  me ! 
For  I  wished  never,  in  all  my  life, 
A  woman's  bluid  to  see: 

49  "  And  that  all  for  the  knightly  vow 

I  swore  to  Our  Ladye; 
But  mair  for  the  sake  of  ac  fair  maid, 
Whose  name  was  White  Lily." 

50  Then  out  and  spake  her,  Rouge  the  Roiuide, 

And  leugh  right  heartilic: 
"  She  has  been  with  ye  this  year  and  mair, 
Though  ye  wistna  it  was  she." 
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51  Now  word  has  gane  through  all  the  haul, 

Before  a  month  was  ganc, 
Tliat  a  forester's  page,  in  gude  greenwood, 
Had  born  a  bonnie  son. 

52  The  marvel  gacd  to  the  king's  court, 

And  to  the  king  himscP; 
"  Now,  by  my  fae,"  the  king  did  say, 
"  The  like  was  never  heard  tell !  " 

T'O     Then  out  and  spake  him,  Bauld  Arthur, 
And  laugh'd  right  loud  and  hie : 
"  I  trow  some  ^lay  has  plaid  the  loon,* 
And  fled  her  ain  conntrie." 

5-i     '•  Bring  me  my  steed,"  the  king  'gan  say; 
'•My  bow  and  arrows  keen; 
And  I'll  gac  hunt  in  yonder  M'ood, 
And  see  what's  to  be  seen." 

Co     '"If  it  please  your  grace,"  quo'  Buuld  Arthur, 
"  My  liege,  I'll  gang  with  thee; 
And  seek  there  for  a  bonnie  page, 
Tliat  's  stray 'd  awa  frae  me." 

50     And  they  lui'e  chased  in  gude  greenwood, 
The  buck  but  and  the  rac, 
Till  tlioy  (hew  near  Brown  Robin's  bow'r, 
About  the  close  of  day. 

o7     Then  out  and  spake  the  king  hinisel', 
!Says — "Arthur,  look  and  see. 
If  yon  be  not  j-our  favourite  page 
'J'liat  leans  against  yoa  tree?" 

58     Oh,  Arthur's  ta'en  a  bugle-horn. 
And  blav.ii  a  blast  sac  shrill; 
Sweet  Willie  started  to  her  feet, 
Anil  ran  him  quickly  till. 

.59     "Oh,  Avanted  ye  your  meat,  Willie, 
Or  wanted  ye  your  fee; 
Or  gat  ye  e'er  an  angry  word, 
Tliat  yc  ran  awa  frae  me?" 

GO     "  I  wanted  nought,  my  master  do;ir, — 
'I'o  mc  yc  aye  was  good; 
I  came  to  see  my  ae  brolher. 
That  wons  in  this  greenwood." 

•    'Loou:"  I0,JU0. 
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Gl     Then  out  bospako  the  king-  again,— 
•'  M}'  boy,  now  tell  to  me, 
Wlio  dwells  into  yon  bigly  bowV, 
Beneath  yon  green  aik  "tree  V  " 

62  "  Oh,  pardon  me,"  said  Sweet  Willie, 

"  ]My  liogo,  I  darena  tell ; 
And  gangna  near  yon  outlaw's  bow'r, 
For  fear  they  sliou'd  yo.i  kill." 

63  "  Oh,  baud  your  tongue,  my  bonnio  boy, 

For  I  winna  be  said  nay; 
But  I  will  gang  yon  bow'r  within, 
Betide  me  weal  or  wae." 

ei    They  have  lighted  frae  their  milk-white  steeds, 
And  saftlie  entered  in; 
And  there  they  saw  her,  White  Inly, 
Nurshig  her  bonnie  young  son. 

66  "Now,  by  the  mass,"  the  king  he  said, 

"This  is  a  conicl}-  sight; 
I  trow,  instead  of  a  forester's  man, 
This  is  a  ladye  bright  1 " 

G6     Oh,  out  and  spake  her,  Hose  the  lied. 
And  fell  low  on  her  knee  : 
"Oh,  pardon  us,  my  gracious  liege, 
And  our  story  I'll  tell  thee. 

67  "  Our  father  is  a  wealthy  lord. 

Lives  into  Barnisdale; 
But  we  had  a  wicked  step-mother, 
That  wrought  us  meikle  bayle. 

68  "  Yet  had  she  twa  as  full  fair  sons. 

As  e'er  the  sun  did  see; 
The  ane  of  them  lo'ed  my  sister  dear, 
The  other  said  he  lo'ed  me." 

69  Then  out  and  cried  him,  Bauld  Artliur 

As  by  the  king  he  stood: 
"Xnw,  by  the  faith  of  my  body, 
This  shou'd  be  Ivose  the  Red!" 

70  The  king  has  sent  for  robes  of  green, 

And  girdles  of  shining  gold ; 
And  sune  the  ladyes  busk'd  themselves, 
Sae  glorious  to  behold. 
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71  Then  in  and  came  him,  Brown  Robin, 

Frae  hunting  of  the  deer; 
But  when  he  saw  the  king  himsel', 
He  started  back  for  fear. 

72  The  king  has  ta'en  Eobin  by  the  Inuid, 

And  bade  him  nothing  dread : 
But  quit  for  aye  the  gude  greenwood, 
And  come  to  the  court  with  speed. 

73  The  king  has  ta'en  White  Lily's  son, 

And  set  him  on  his  knee ; 
Says — "  If  ye  live  to  wield  a  brand, 
My  bowman  thou  shall  be." 

74  Then  they  have  gano  to  holy  chapel. 

And  there  had  fair  wedding; 
And  when  they  came  to  the  king's  court, 
For  joy  the  bells  did  ring. 


JELLON  GRAME. 

The  followiniT  ballad  has  been  collated  from  one  of  the  same  name, 
v.l-.ich  appears  in  Scott's  Minstrel'^ij,  vol.  iii.,  ]>.  10-1,  and  from  (inu 
intitlcd,  "May-a-Eow,"  aiveu  by  Buchan  in  Ancient  Ballade,  vol.  ii., 
]..  "J.'^l.  Mr.  Motherwell  mentions  another  version,  "dilferiu,'  in  a 
few  immaterial  points  "  from  Scott's,  which  he  had  "  heard  under  the 
title  of  'Hynde  Henry  and  May  Margerie.'" 

With  reference  to  the  first-named  version,  Sir  Walter  Scott  states, 
that  it  "is  published  from  tradition,  with  iome  conjectural  emenda- 
tions," and  "corrected  by  a  copj'  in  Mrs.  Erown"s  MS.,  from  which 
it  differs  in  the  concluding  stanzas.  Some  verses  are  apparently 
modernized. 

"JcUon  seems  to  be  the  same  name  with  JyUian  or  Julian.  'Jyl 
of  Brentford's  Testament'  is  mentioned  in  Warton's  Ntsto7-y  of 
PopArij,  vol.  ii.,  p.  40.  The  name  repeatedly  occurs  in  old  ballads, 
Bometimes  as  that  of  a  man,  at  other  times  as  that  of  a  woman.  Of 
the  former  is  an  instance  in  the  ballad  of  'Tiic  Knight  and  the  Shep- 
licrd'a  Daughter. '—i^e/igi'ca  of  Ancient  Poetry^  vol.  iii.,  p.  72  :— 

'  Some  tlo  call  nio  Jack,  Bwcctlrarl, 
And  homo  do  call  ino  Jillc." 

"  Witttin  Gilbert,  a  village  four  miles  west  of  Durham,  i.'^,  through- 
out the  hisliopric,  ]ironounced  Wittou  Jdbcrt.  Wc  have  also  the 
connnou  name  of  Giles,  always  in  Scotland  iironounced  Jill.  For 
(lillr,  or  .Inliana,  as  a  femak;  nnnie,  we  have  Fair  (Jillian  of  Croydon, 
and  a  thousand  authoriti'S.  Siuh  being  tlic  case,  the  cclitor  must 
enter  liis  protect  agaiuit  the  conversion  of  Oil  Morrice  into  Child 
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Jhiuricc,  ail  epithet  of  cliivnhy.  All  tlie  circumstances  in  that  ballad 
ar-uc,  tliat  the  uiifortunati'  liero  was  an  obscure  and  very  youn2;inan, 
viio  had  never  received  the  hontiur  of  kni^'hthood.  At  any  rate, 
there  can  be  no  reason,  even  were  intei-nal  evidence  totally  wanting, 
for  alteriu;:;  a  Avell-known  proper  name,  which,  till  of  late  years,  hag 
been  the  uniform  title  of  the  ballad.' 

From  thj  first  portion  of  the  above  extract  we  arc  led  to  infer 
that  Mr.  B  ichan's  is  the  more  L^enuine  text  of  the  two.  Stanzas  5  to 
7  inclusive,  10,  13  to  15  inclusive,  17,  18,  aud  28  to  30  inclusive,  are 
from  Mr.  13uchan's  version — the  remaining  18  stanzas  being  from  Sir 
^V alter  Scott's. 

The  ballad  seems  to  Lave  some  connection  with  tlie  Scotish  Robin 
Hood  sci-ies. 

1  Oir,  Jellon  Gramc  sat  ia  SilverwooJ ;  * 

He  sharp'd  his  broadsword  lang; 
And  he  has  call'd  his  little  foot-page, 
An  errand  for  to  gang-. 

2  "  Win  up,  my  boniiie  boy,"  he  says, 

"  As  quickly  as  ye  may  ; 
For  ye  inami  gang  for  Lily  Flower, 
Before  the  break  of  day." 

S     The  boy  has  buckled  liis  belt  about, 
And  through  the  greenwood  rau; 
And  he  came  to  the  ladye's  bow'r, 
Before  the  day  did  dawn. 

■i     '•  Oil,  sleep  yc,  wake  yc,  Lily  Flower? 
The  red  sun's  ou  the  rain : 
Yc'rc  bidden  come  to  Silverwood; 
But  I  doubt  yc'U  never  win  hamc." 

5  Fair  Lily  Flower  lap  on  licr  steed, 

And  quickly  rade  away; 
She  hadna  ridden  but  half  a  mile, 
Till  a  warning  voice  did  say, — 

6  "  Turn  back,  turn  back,  ye  vent'rous  maid, 

Nae  farther  must  ye  go  ; 
For  the  boy  who  leads  your  bridle  rein 
Leads  you  to  your  o'erthrow.' 

*  Silvonvood,  mentioned  iu  this  balhul,  occurs  in  a  medley  MS.  eong,  which  seems 
ix)  liave  been  copied  fiotn  the  ilrst  ciiiiion  of  the  Aberdeen  cantuH,  panes  John  0. 
balyell,  Esq.,  advocate.  One  Hue  only  is  cited,  apparently  tlio  beginning  of  eoma 
sjng, — 

"Silverwood.  s'.u  ye  were  mine." 
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7  Yet  all  these  words  she  ne'er  did  mind, 

But  fast  away  did  ride ; 
And  tlie  little  boy  wha  came  for  her, 
He  ran  fast  by  her  side. 

8  She  hadna  ridden  a  mile,  a  mile, 

A  mile  but  barely  three, 
Ere  she  came  to  a  new-made  grave, 
Beneath  a  green  aik  tree. 

9  Oil,  up  then  started  Jellon  Grame, 

Out  of  a  bush  thereby  : 
"Light  down,  light  down  now,  Lily  Flower, 
For  it 's  here  tliat  ye  maun  lye. 

10  ''  Light  down,  light  down  now,  Lil}'  Flower, 

For  by  my  hand  ye'se  dee  ; 
Yo  married  my  brother,  Brown  Robin, 
When  ye  shou'd  ha'e  married  me." 

11  She  lighted  aff  her  milk-white  steed. 

And  kneel'd  upon  her  knee  : 
*'  Oh,  mercy,  mercy,  Jellon  Grame, 
For  I'm  no  prepared  to  dee ! 

12  "  The  bairn  that  stirs  between  ray  sides 

Maun  shortly  see  the  light ; 
But  to  see  it  weltering  in  my  blood, 
"Would  be  a  piteous  sight. 

13  "  Oh,  mercy,  mercy,  Jellon  Grame  ! 

Until  I  lighter  be, 
Ha'e  mercy  on  your  brother's  bairn, 
Tho'  ye  ha'e  naiie  for  me." 

14  "  Nae  mercy  is  for  thee,  ladye, 

Xae  mercy  is  for  thee; 
Such  mercy  unto  you  I'll  gi'o 
As  what  ye  ga'c  to  me." 

15  Then  he's  ta'en  out  a  trusty  brand, 

And  strok'd  it  o'er  tJio  strae  ; 
And  thro'  and  thro'  iier  fiur  body 
He  's  gar'd  cauhl  iron  gae. 

10  He  felt  nae  pity  for  Lily  Flower, 

Wlicre  she  was  lying  dead ; 
But  he  felt  some  ibr  tho  bonnie  bairn 
Lay  weltering  in  her  bluid. 
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17  Then  he's  tiVon  up  tlio  bonnio  bairn, 

Handled  liini  Iciidei-ly; 
And  said — "  Yo  are  of  my  ain  kin, 
Tho'  your  mother  ill-used  me." 

18  1T(^  's  washen  him  at  tlio  crystal  stream, 

And  row'd  liim  in  a  weed ; 
And  named  liiia  after  a  bold  robber, 
Who  was  call'd  Robin  Hood. 

19  Up  has  he  ta'en  that  bonnie  boy, 

Given  him  to  nurses  nine: 
Three  to  sleep,  and  three  to  wake, 
And  three  to  go  between. 

20  And  ho  bred  up  that  bonnie  boy, 

Call'd  him  his  sister's  son ; 
And  he  thought  no  eye  cou'd  ever  see 
The  deed  that  he  had  done. 

21  But  so  it  fell  upon  a  day, 

They  ranged  the  greenwood  free, 
And  rested  them  at  Silverwood, 
Beneath  that  green  aik  tree. 

22  And  many  were  the  greenwood  flowers 

Upon  that  grave  that  grew ; 
And  marveird  much  that  bonnie  boy 
To  see  their  lovely  hue. 

23  '•  What 's  paler  than  the  primrose  wan? 

Wiiat  's  redder  than  the  rose? 
What 's  fairer  than  the  lily  flower 
On  this  wee  knowe*  that  grows?" 

24:     Oh,  out  and  answer'd  Jellon  Grame, 
And  he  spake  hastily : 
"  Your  mother  was  a  fairer  flower, 
And  lies  beneath  this  tree. 

25     "  More  pale  was  she,  when  she  sought  my  grace, 
Than  primrose  pale  and  wan ; 
And  redder  than  rose  her  ruddy  heart's  blood, 
That  down  my  broadsword  ran." 

20     With  that  the  boy  has  bent  his  bow. 
It  Avas  baith  stout  and  lang; 
And  tliro'  and  tlu'o'  him,  Jellon  Grame, 
He  gar'd  an  arrow  gang. 

*  "  Weo  liuosvo: '    litUo  hillock. 
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27  Says — "  Lye  ye  there,  now,  Jellon  Grame! 

5ly  mali>on  gang  you  v/i'! 
Theplace  that  my  mother  lyes  buricil  in 
Is  far  too  good  for  thee." 

28  These  news  ha'e  gacn  thro'  Stirling  town, 

Likewise  thro'  Huntin-hall ; 
At  last  it  reached  the  king's  own  court, 
Amang  his  nobles  all. 

29  And  when  the  king  got  word  of  it, 

A  light  laugh  then  ga'e  he; 
And  he  has  sent  for  little  Eobin 
To  come  right  speedilie. 

30  He  's  put  on  little  Kobin's  head 

A  ribbon  and  gowden  crown, 
And  made  him  one  of  his  foremost  knights, 
For  the  valour  he  had  done. 


BROWN  ADAM. 


From  Scott's  Minstrelsy,  vol.  iii.,  p.  159. 

"There  is,"  saj's  Sir  W'alter  Scott,  "  a  copy  of  this  ballad  in  Mrs. 
Brown's  collection.  The  eclitor  has  seen  one,  printed  on  a  siiii^lo 
sheet.  The  epithet  'Smith'  implies,  probably,  the  surname,  not  the 
profession,  of  the  hero,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  outlaw.  Tliere 
is,  however,  in  Mrs.  Brown's  copy,  a  verse  of  little  merit,  here 
omitted,  alluduig  to  the  implements  of  that  occupation." 

1  Oh,  wlia  wou'd  wish  the  wind  to  blaw, 

Ur  the  green  leaves  fall  therewith? 
Or  wha  wou'd  wish  a  lealer  love 
Tliaii  Brown  Adam  the  Smith? 

2  But  they  ha'e  banish'd  him,  Brown  Adam, 

Frao  father  and  frae  mother; 
.\rid  they  ha'e  iianish'd  him,  Brown  Adam, 
Frae  sister  and  frae  brother. 

3  And  they  ha'e  banish'd  him,  I'rowii  Adam, 

The  flow'r  of  all  his  kin; 
And  he  'a  biggcd  a  bow'r  in  gudo  greenwood 
Atwoon  his  ladye  and  him. 
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•4     It  fell  upon  a  Binnmer'a  clay, 

I'rowii  Adam  lio  thouglit  lang; 
Ami,  for  to  Imiit  some  venison, 
To  greenwood  he  wou'd  gang. 

T)     lie  has  ta'cn  liis  bow  liis  arm  o'er, 
His  bolts  and  arrows  lang; 
And  he  is  to  t!ie  gude  greenwood 
As  fast  as  he  cou'd  gang. 

C     Oil,  he  's  shot  up,  and  he  's  shot  down, 
The  bird  upon  the  brier. 
And  he  sent  it  hame  to  his  ladye, 
Bade  her  be  of  good  cheer. 

7     Oh,  he  's  shot  up,  and  he's  shot  dowu, 
The  bird  upon  the  thorn, 
And  sent  it  hame  to  his  ladye, 
Said  he'd  be  hame  the  morn. 

S     When  he  came  to  his  ladye's  bow'r-door, 
He  stood  a  little  forbye, 
And  there  he  heard  a  fou'  fiiuse  knight 
Tempting  his  gay  ladye. 

9     For  he 's  ta'en  out  a  gay  gowd  ring, 
Had  cost  him  many  a  pouu': 
"  Oh,  grant  me  love  ibr  love,  ladye, 
And  this  shall  be  thy  own." 

10  "  I  lo'e  Brown  Adam  weel,"  she  said  ; 

"  I  trow  sae  does  he  me; 
I  wou'dua  gi'e  Brown  Adam's  love 
For  nae  fause  knight  I  see." 

11  Out  has  he  ta'en  a  purse  of  gowd, 

Was  all  fu'  to  the  string : 
"  Oh,  grant  me  love  for  love,  ladye, 
And  all  this  shall  bo  thine." 

12  "I  lo'e  Brown  Adam  weel,"  she  says; 

"  I  wot  sae  does  he  me  ; 
I  wou'dna  be  your  light  Icman, 
For  nuiir  than  ye  cou'd  gi'e." 

13  Then  out  he  drew  his  lang,  bright  jtrand, 

And  flash'd  it  in  her  e'en: 
"  Now,  grant  me  love  for  love,  ladye. 

Or  tlirough  yo  this  shall  gang!" 
Then,  sighing,  says  tliat  ladye  fair, 

"  Brown  Adam  tarries  lang  I" 
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14     Then  in  and  starts  him,  Brown  Adam ; 
Saj-s — "  I  am  just  at  baud." 
He's  gar'd  liim  leave  his  hounie  bow, 

He 's  gar'd  him  leave  his  brand, 
He 's  gar'd  him  leave  a  dearer  pledge- 
Four  iiniJiers  of  his  right  hand. 


BROWN  ROBYN'S  CONFESSION. 

From  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  i.,  p.  110.  Slightly  ejneudated, 
and  three  lines  wthin  brackets  substituted  in  place  of  others. 

This  ballad  is  clearly  medieval.  This  Scotish  .Tonah  was  no  way 
connected  with,  although  bearinc;  the  same  appellation  as  that  of  the 
hero  of  another  ballad,  entitled  "  BroM^n  Eobyu  and  Mally,"  which 
appears  in  the  same  collection,  vol.  ii. ,  x'-  299. 

The  latter  was  not  such  a  monster  of  iniquity,  but  is  only  accused  of 
the  venial  sin  of  eloping  with  his  master's  daughter,  while  the  ballad 
ends  happily,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

1  It  fell  upon  a  "Wodensday, 

Brown  Robyn's  men  went  to  sea; 
But  they  saw  neither  moon  nor  sun, 
Nor  star-light  blink  on  hie. 

2  "  "We'll  cast  kevils  us  araang, 

See  wha  the  unhappy  man  may  be;" 
The  ke^^l  fell  on  Brown  Robyn, 
The  master  man  was  he. 

8     "  It  is  nae  wonder,"  said  Brown  Robyn, 
"  Altho'  I  dinna  thrive; 
[For  a  greater  sinner  than  I  ha'e  been, 
There  is  not  man  alive.] 

4  "  But  tie  me  to  a  plank  of  wood, 

And  throw  mo  in  the  sea; 
And  if  I  sink,  ye  may  bid  me  sink, 
And  e'en  just  let  me  be." 

5  They've  tied  liim  to  a  plank  of  wood, 

And  thrown  him  in  the  sea; 
He  did  not  sink,  tho'  they  bade  him  sink; 
He  swam,  and  they  let  him  be. 

C     He  liadna  been  into  the  sea, 
An  hour  but  barely  three. 
Till  by  it  came  our  bicss'd  Ladye,  •  • 

llcr  dear  young  Son  lier  wi'. 
2  a 
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"  Will  yo  gang  to  your  men  again? 

Or  will  yo  givnij  with  inc? 
Will  ye  gang  to  tho  heavens  high, 

With  my  dear  Son  and  mo?" 

"  I  winna  gang  to  my  men  again, 

For  they  woii'd  be  fear'd  at  me; 
But  I  wou'd  gang  to  the  high  hoav'ns, 

With  thy  dear  Son  and  thee." 

["  Your  ])raycr  shall  granted  be,  Brown  Robyu,] 

For  nae  honour  j'C  did  me; 
But  it  i«  idl  for  the  fair  confession 

You  made  upon  the  sea." 


BONNIE    ANNIE. 
From  Kinloeb't?  A  nclent  Scottbh  Ballads,  p.  r23. 

Mr.  Mofclierwcll  is  "inclined  to  think  this  i?  an  Irish  ballad, 
though  yjopular  in  Scotland."  "A  copy  of  the  ballad  hi"  his  "hand:i 
corrects"  an  "error  in  Mr.  Kinloch's  version,"  winch  correction  is 
ado])ted  in  the  text — Mr.  Kinloch's  couplet  being  retained  as  a 
footnote. 

The  following  ex])lanatory  notice,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kinloch,  is  as 
applicable  to  the  ballad  which  precedes  as  to  the  one  which  follows : — 

"There  is,"  says  he,  "a  pi'cvalent  belief  among  seafaring  people, 
that  if  a  person  who  has  committed  any  heinous  crime  be  on  ship- 
board, the  vessel,  as  if  conscious  of  its  guilty  burden,  becomes  un- 
manageable, and  will  not  sail  till  the  o(!'ender  be  removed :  to  discover 
whom,  they  usually  i-esort  to  the  tri:d  of  those  on  board  by  castiiir/ 
lots;  and  the  individual  upon  whom  the  lob  falls  is  declared  the 
criminal,  it  being  believed  that  divine  l'ro\d(lence  interposes  in  this 
manner  to  point  out  the  giuity  poi'son."  For  a  scriptural  illustra- 
tion of  this  prevalent  superstition,  see  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,  ch.  i. 

1  There  was  a  rich  lord,  and  he  lived  in  Forfar; 
lie  had  a  fair  ladyc  and  one  only  dochter. 
Oh,  she  was  fair,  oh  dear!  she  was  bonnie; 

A  ship's  captain  courted  her  to  be  his  lioney. 

2  There  came  a  ship's  captain  out  o'er  the  sea  sailing, 

lie  courted  this  young  thing  with  words  too  prevailing:  * 
"  Ye'll  steal  your  father's  gowd  and  your  mother's  monej', 
And  I'll  make  ye  a  ladye  in  Ireland  bonnie." 

*  The  last  four  words  of  this  line  are  Bubstitutetl  in  placo  of  n.  different  reading  iq 
Kinlocti'a  original. 
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She 's  stown  her  fatlier's  gowd  and  her  mother's  money, 
But  she  ne'er  was  a  ladye  in  Ireland  bonnie. 


•'  There's  fey  folk*  iu  our  ship,  slio  winna  sail  for  mo  j 
There  's  fey  folk  in  our  ship,  she  winna  sail  for  me." 
They've  casten  black  bullets  twice  six  and  forty, 
And  aye  the  black  bullet  fell  on  bonnie  Annie. 

"  Ye'll  take  me  in  your  arms  twa,  lo,  lift  mo  cannie, 
And  throw  me  o'erboard,  your  ain  dear  Annie." 
He  has  ta'en  her  in  his  arms  twa,  lo,  lifted  her  cannie, 
He  has  laid  her  on  a  bed  of  down,  his  ain  dear  Annie. 

"  "What  can  a  woman  do,  love,  I'll  do  for  ye." 
"Meikle  can  a  woii'an  do,  ye  canna  do  for  mo." 
''  Lay  about,  steer  about,  lay  our  ship  cannie, 
Do  all  ye  can  to  save  my  dear  Annie." 

'*  I've  laid  about,  steer'd  about,  laid  about  cannie; 
But  all  I  can  do,  she  winna  f^ail  for  me. 
Ye'll  take  her  in  your  arms  twa,  lo,  lift  her  cannie, 
And  throw  her  out  o'erboard,  your  ain  dear  Annie." 

He  has  ta'en  her  in  his  arms  twa,  lo,  lifted  her  cannie, 
He  has  thrown  her  out  o'erboard,  his  ain  dear  Annie; 
As  the  ship  sail'd,  bonnie  Annie  she  swam, 
And  she  was  at  Ireland  as  soon  as  them. 

"  Make  my  love  a  cofBn  of  the  gowd  sae  yellow, 

Where  the  wood  it  is  dear  and  the  planks  they  are  narrow." 

Tliey  made  his  love  a  coflin  of  the  gowd  sae  yellow, 

And  they  buried  her  deep  on  the  high  banks  of  Yarrow.f 


TIIK  TWA  CORBIES. 

At  least  three  versions  of  this  weird  piece  have  appeared,   one 
English  and  two  Scotish.     They  are — 

I.    "The Three  Kavens,"  in  " Eavenscroft's  Melismata;  Mv'<icul 
Pliannkfi,JiUiii'j  (hn  Ciltle  and  Countrie  Humours,  to  .7,  .'/, 
and  5  Ko.vcea,  London,  IGll,  4to,"  and  reprinted  by  Mr. 
Ritson  in  his  Ancient  Songs. 
*  "  Fey  folk:"  "people  ou  the  verge  of  death." — Kinloch. 

t  Stanza  9  Ih  taken  from  Mr.  MothfTwcU'H  Miiis'relsii,  Iiitroiiuotion,  p  xtix,,  nolo 
1  ti;.    The  couplet  it  dlBplacO:;  rciiit.i — 

"Ho  niado  IiIh  lovo  a  collln  off  tbe  goalB  of  Yerrow, 

And  buried  hlu  bonuio  love  down  In  a  sea  valley." 

On  whlfhilr.  Kiiiluch  remarks:— 'It  would  Ijo  difllnnlt  to  OHcertAin  whore  Yorrow  U 

Bliuated.    It  would  Hcem,  however,  to  bo  on  iho  sea  coftBi,  us  'poat'i '  ftigniaon  Inlotn 

where  the  sea  0nt«ru! " 
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IL  "TlieTwa  Covl)ics,"  "  commniiicated  to  "  Scott,  Mlmtrehy, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  .'tjT,  "l)y(.'l)arl('sXirkii;iti-ickShari)o,EHq.,  Juu., 
of  ITodilaiii,  as  written  down  IVoni  tradition  by  a  lady.  It  is 
ti  singular  circumstance,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "that  it  slionld 
coincide  so  very  nearly  \\\t\\  the  ancient  dirge  called  '  The 
Three  Eavcns,''  published  by  Mr.  Eitson  in  liis  Ancient 
Sonqs;  an<l  that,  at  the  sanic  time,  there  should  exist 
such  a  diiTerencc  as  to  make  the  one  appear  rather  a 
counterpart  than  copy  of  the  other." 

III.  "TlicTwa  Corbies,"  a  different  version,  which  appears  in 
^SlotherwcU's  Minstrelsy,  p.  7,  without  note  or  eommenfc. 
It  is  the  one  here  printed,  and  is  certainly  the  best  version 
of  the  three,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  modernized. 

Variations  from  Scott's  version  are  noted  under  the  text.     "The 
Three  Kaveus  "  concludes  tluis  :— 

"Down  there  comes  a  fallow  doo, 
As  great  witli  young  as  sha  might  goa. 

"  She  lift  up  his  bloudy  heel, 
And  kist  his  wounds  that  were  so  red. 

"She  got  him  up  upon  her  backe, 
And  carried  him  to  earthen  lake. 

"She  buried  him  before  the  prime, 
She  was  dead  her  selfe  ere  enen-song  tlmft 

"God  send  euery  gentleman 
Such  haukes,  such  hoimdes,  and  such  a  leman." 

1  There  were  twa  corbies  sat  on  a  tree, 
Large  and  black  as  black  niight  be ; 
And  one  until  the  other  'gan  say — 

"  Where  shall  Ave  go  and  dine  to-day? 

Shall  we  dine  by  the  wild  salt  sea? 

Shall  we  dine  'neath  the  greenwood  tree?" 

2  "  As  I  sat  on  the  deep  sea  sand, 
I  saw  a  fair  ship  nigh  at  land ; 

I  waved  my  wings,  I  bent  my  })eak, 
The  ship  sunk,  and  I  heard  a  sliriek  : 
There  tliey  lie,  one,  two,  and  three — 
I  shall  diiie  by  the  wild  salt  sea." 

8     "  Come,  I  will  show  ye  a  sweeter  sight, 
A  lonesome  glen,  and  a  new-slain  knight; 
His  blood  yet  on  the  grass  is  hot, 
Ilis  sword  half-drawn,  his  shafts  unshot, — 
And  no  one  knows  that  he  lies  there. 
But  his  hawk,  his  hound,  and  his  ladye  fair. 
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'•  His  hound  is  to  the  hunting  gane, 
His  hawk  to  fetcli  the  wild-fowl  hame, 
His  ladye's  away  with  another  mate, 
So  we  shall  make  our  dinner  sweet; 
Our  dinner  "s  sure,  our  feasting  free  : 
Come,  and  dine  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

"  Ye  shall  sit  on  his  white  hause-banc, 
I  will  pick  out  his  bonnie  blue  eon  ; 
Yc'll  take  a  tress  of  his  yellow  hair, 
To  theek*  your  nest  when  it  grows  bare;f 
The  gowden  down  on  his  young  chin 
Will  do  to  rowe  ray  young  ones  in. 

'•  Oh,  cauld  and  bare  his  bed  will  be, 
^Yhen  winter  storms  sing  in  the  tree; 
At  his  head  a  turf,  at  his  feet  a  stone, 
He  will  sleep,  nor  hear  the  maiden's  moan. 
O'er  his  v.'hite  bones  the  birds  shall  fly, 
The  Mild  deer  bound,  and  foxes  cry."  J 


THE  XEW-SLAIN  KNIGHT.  § 

From  Buchaii's  Ancient  BuUads,  vol.  i.,  ]>.  197. 

There  are  other  two  bal-Uuls  of  a  similar  description  in  the  same 
roilcction— namely,  "BluePIowers  and  YcUoav,"  vol.  i.,  p.  185,  and 
"Willie's  LyUe  AVake,"  vol.  ii.,  ]).  51.  In  the  two  last-named  the 
lovers  feifrn  ileatli,  in  order  to  induce  their  respective  lady-loves  to 
Jittend  and  gaze  upon  their  supposed  remains.  In  both  cases  they  prove 
buccessful  in  compassin;^  their  cl  ijcct.  All  three  ballads  contain  stanzas 
which  arc  either  repetitions  or  mere  echoes  of  stanzas  in  other  ballads. 
In  the  following  ballad,  for  example,  stanzas  5  to  8,  inclusive,  repeat 
or  echo  a  portion  of  "Young  Johnstoue,"  anle,  p.  277;  while  stanzas 
10  and  11  are  similar  to  stanzas  in  "Fair  Annie  of  Lochrj'an,"  cf«'f, 
]>.  1;  ttanza  12  is  similar  to  one  in  "Lord  Ingram  and  Child  Vyct," 
uitli;  ]i.  SO;  v/hilo  etanzas  I'.i  and  14  will  recall  to  mind  the  denoue- 
ment of  Hector  Macneill's  popular  song,  "  Mary  of  Cistlecary." 

♦  "Theck:"  thatcb. 

t  "  With  ao  \onk  of  hi?  gowden  hair 

We'll  thecli  our  nest  when  it  grows  bare."— Scolt's  version. 

X  "  Mony  a  nno  for  him  makes  ninne, 
Put  Dtino  Bhall  ken  where  ho  is  gaijc . 
f)'crhlij  white  banes,  when  they  arc  bare, 
The  wind  shall  blaw  for  evcmialr."— Scolt'a  version. 

5  The  title  is  rather  llibemii-.u,  as  the  "knight"  wan  not  "sluin." 
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The  two  ballads  above  referred  to  begin  respectively  as  under:— 

"  '  O  Willie,  my  rod,  wliiit  makes  you  so  aad. 
As  tlio  sun  uliincs  oyer  tlio  valley?' 
'  I  lyi5  siiirly  pick  for  the  Ioto  of  a  maid, 
Amang  tlio  blue  llowers  uud  yoUow.' " 

— "Blue  Flowers  nn<i  VoUow.' 

"  If  my  love  loves  me,  she  lots  mo  not  know, 
That  is  a  dowio  chance; 
I  wish  that  1  the  same  cou'd  do, 
Tho'  mv  love  wore  m  France,  Franco, 
Tho'  my  love  wore  in  France."—"  Willie's  T.yke  Wake." 

1  ''  My  heart  is  lij^hter  lliau  the  poll, 

My  folly  matie  nio  glad, 
As  on  my  rambles  I  went  out, 
Near  by  a  garden  side. 

2  "I  walk'd  on,  and  farther  on, 

Love  did  my  heart  engage; 

For  there  I  spied  a  ladye  fair. 

Lay  sleeping  near  a  hedge. 

3  "  Then  I  kiss'd  her  with  my  lips, 

And  stroked  her  wit!i  my  liaud: 
'  Win  up,  win  up,  ye  ladye  gay. 
This  day  ye  sleep  ower  lang. 

4  "  '  This  dreary  sight  that  I  lia'e  seen, 

Unto  my  heart  gives  pain; 
For  by  the  side  of  yonder  green, 
1  see  a  knight  lyes  slain.' 

5  "  *  Oh,  what  like  was  his  hawk,  his  hawk? 

Or  what  like  was  his  hound? 
And  what  like  was  the  trusty  brand, 
This  new-slain  knight  had  on?  ' 

6  " '  His  hawk  and  hound  were  from  him  gone, 

His  steed  tied  to  a  tree ; 
A  bloody  brand  beneath  his  head, 
And  on  the  ground  lyes  he.' 

7  "  'Oh,  what  like  was  his  hose,  his  hose? 

And  what  like  were  his  shoon? 

And  what  like  was  the  gay  clothing 

This  new-slain  knight  had  on?  ' 

8  "  '  His  coat  was  of  tiie  red  scarlet. 

His  waistcoat  of  llic  same ; 
His  hose  were  of  tlic  boimie  black, 
And  shoon  laced  \vith  cordin'. 
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0     "  '  Bonuie  was  bis  yellow  hair, 

For  it  was  new-comli'd  down ; ' 
Tl'.eii,  sighing  sair,  said  the  ladyc  fair, 
'  I  coaib'd  it  late  yestreen. 

10  "  '  Oh,  Avha  will  shoe  my  bonnie  foot  ? 

Or  wha  will  glove  my  hand? 
Or  wha  will  father  my  dear  bairn, 
Since  my  love  's  dead  and  gane?' 

11  '• '  Ob,  I  will  shoe  j'our  bonnie  foot, 

And  I  will  glove  your  hand; 
And  I'll  be  father  to  your  bairn, 
Since  your  love 's  dead  and  gane.* 

12  '■ '  I  wimia  father  my  bairn,'  she  said, 

'  Upon  an  uukenn'd  man  ; 
rU  father  it  on  the  King  of  Heaven, 
Since  ray  love 's  dead  and  gane.'  " 

13  The  knight  be  knack'd  his  white  fingerg, 

The  ladye  tore  her  liair; 
He 's  drawn  the  mask  from  oft"  his  face, 
Says — "  Ladye,  mourn  nae  mair  ! 

J  4     "  For  ye  arc  mine,  and  I  am  thine, 
I  sec  yom-  love  is  true ; 
And  if  I  love  and  brook  my  life, 
Yc'&e  ne'er  ha'c  cause  to  rue." 


SIR  HUGH  LE  BLOND. 


From  Scott's  Mi/ivli\lrr,  vol.  iii.,  p.  51. 

'■  Tills  ballad,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "is  a  uortlieru  compositiou, 
and  Kcem.s  to  have  1  ccn  the  original  of  the  legend  called  'Sir 
Aldin^ar,' which  is  jniiitcd  in  the  J'e/!qiiej  of  Ancient  Povlnj.  The 
incidents  arc  nearly  the  same  ia  both  ballads,  excepting  that  in 
'Aldingar'  an  augcl  combats  for  the  Queen,  instead  of  a  mortal 
chamjiion.  Tlic  names  of  '  Aldingar '  and  '  llodinghani '  approach  near 
to  each  other  in  sound,  though  not  in  orthograpliy,  and  the  one 
might,  by  reciters,  be  easily  substituted  for  the  other.  I  think  I 
have  eceu  both  the  name  and  the  story  in  au  ancient  i)rose  chronicle, 
but  am  unable  to  make  any  reference  in  support  of  my  belief. 

"Tlie  tradition  upon  which  (l:c  ballad  is  fomided  is  universally 
cuncnt  in  the  Me.-mis;  and  the  editor  is  informed  tiiat,  till  very 
lately,  the  sword  with  which  Sir  Hugh  Ic  Blond  was  believed  to  havo 
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defended  the  life  and  honour  of  the  Queen  was  carefully  preserved 
hy  his  descendants,  tlie  Visoount.s  of  Arbuthuot.  That  Sir  Hu<fh  of 
Arhuthnot  lived  in  the  thirteenth  ecntury,  is  ])roved  by  his  having 
(1'2S'2)  bestowed  the  patronage  of  the  church  of  Garvoch  upon  the 
monks  of  Abcrbrothwiek,  for  the  safety  of  his  soul. — Rei/ister  of 
Aberhrothiv'ck,  '/noted  hi/  Crairford  in  Peerar/e.  But  I  find  no  instance 
in  history  in  ^vhicll  the  honour  of  a  Queen  of  Scotland  -was  committed 
to  the  chance  of  a  duel. 

"But,  true  or  false,  the  incident  narrated  in  the  ballad  is  in  the 
genuine  style  of  chivalry.  Eomances  abound  witli  similar  instances, 
nor  are  they  -wanting  in  real  history.  The  most  solemn  part  of  a 
knight's  oath  was  to  defend  '  all  v/idows,  orphelines,  and  maidens  of 
gude  fame.'— Lindsay's  Heraldrxj  MS.  Tiie  love  of  arms  was  a  real 
passion  of  itself,  which  blazed  yet  more  iiercely  when  imited  with 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  fair  sex.  The  knight  of  Chaucer 
exclaims,  with  chivalrous  energy — 

'  To  flght  for  a  latly '.  a  l)Ciicil!citQl 
It  were  a  lusty  sight  for  to  soe.' 

It  was  an  argument,  seriously  urged  by  Sir  John  of  Hcinault,  for 
making  war  uj)on  Edward  II.  in  behalf  of  his  banished  wife,  Isabella, 
that  knights  were  bound  to  aid,  to  their  uttermost  power,  all  dis- 
tressed damsels  living  without  counsel  or  comfort. 

"  Such  was  the  readiness  with  wdiich,  in  those  times,  heroes  put 
their  lives  in  jeopardy  for  honour  and  lady's  sake.  But,  I  doubt 
whether  the  fair  dames  of  the  present  day  v.'ill  think  that  the  risk 
of  being  burnt,  upon  eveiy  suspicion  of  frailty,  ivould  be  altogether 
compensated  by  the  proV>ability  that  a  disinterested  champion,  like 
Hugh  le  Blond,  would  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  their  behalf.  I  fear 
they  will  rather  accord  to  the  senti'uent  of  the  hero  of  an  old  romance, 
who  expostulates  thus  with  a  certain  duke:  — 

'  Tortos,  Sir  Duke,  thou  doeat  unright. 
To  make  a  roast  of  your  daughter  bright, 
I  v.-ot  you  beu  unkind.' — Amis  and  Amelion. 

"I  was  favoured  with  the  following  copy  of  Sir  Hugh  lo  Blond,  by 
K.  Williamson  Burnet,  Esq.  of  Mouboddo,  who  wrote  it  down  from 
the  recitation  of  an  old  woman,  long  in  the  service  of  the  Arbuthnot 
tiuiily.  Of  course,  the  diction  is  very  much  humbled,  and  it  has,  in 
all  probability,  undergone  many  corruptions  ;  but  its  antiquity  is 
indubitable,  and  the  storj'',  though  indifferently  told,  is  in  itself 
intei'esting.     It  is  believed  that  there  have  been  many  more  verses." 

1  The  birds  sang  sweet  as  ony  bell, 

TJie  world  had  not  their  niaik ; 
Tlic  Queen  she  's  gone  to  her  cliambcr, 
With  Rodinghara  to  talk. 

2  "I  love  you  well,  my  Queen,  my  dame, 

'IjOvc  laud  and  rents  so  clear; 
And  for  tlie  love  of  you,  ni .-  Queen, 
Would  thole*  pain  most  severe." 
*  "  Thole : "  bear. 
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3  "  If  well  you  love  me,  Rodingham, 

I'm  sure  so  do  I  thee  ; 
I  love  you  well  as  any  man, 
Save  the  King's  fan-  bodye." 

4  "I  love  vou  well,  my  Queen,  my  dame, 

'Tis  truth  that  I  do  tell; 
Your  love  and  favour  for  to  win, 
The  salt  seas  I  wou'd  sail." 

5  •'  Away,  away.  0  Rodingham! 

Speak  not  such  Avords  to  me ; 
Nor  plot  such  wrong  against  the  King, 
Who  puts  such  trust  iu  thee.* 

G     "  To-morrow  you'd  be  taken  sure, 
And  like  a  traitor  slain  ; 
And  I'd  be  burned  at  a  stake. 
Although  I  bo  the  Queen." 

7  He  then  stepp'd  out  at  her  room  door, 

All  in  an  angry  mood  ; 
Until  he  met  a  leper-man, 
Just  by  the  lui'  d  wayside. 

8  He  intoxicate  the  leper-man, 

"With  liquors  very  sweet, 
And  gave  him  more;  and  more  to  drink, 
Until  he  fell  asleep. 

9  He  took  him  in  his  arms  twa. 

And  carried  him  along, 
Till  he  came  to  t'lo  Queen's  i.wu  bed, 
And  there  he  laid  him  down. 

10  He  then  stepp'd  out  of  the  Queen's  bowV, 

As  swift  as  an}'  roe, 
Till  he  came  to  tlie  very  place 
Where  the  King  himself  did  go. 

1 1  'J'he  King  said  unto  Rodingham — 

"  Wiiat  news  have  you  to  mo  ?" 
He  said — '•  Your  Queen  's  a  false  woniaii, 
Ah  I  did  plainly  see." 

12  He  hastcn'd  to  tiie  Queen's  chamber, 

So  costly  and  so  line, 
Until  he  came  to  the  Queen's  own  bed. 
That  the  leper-man  lay  in. 

•  The  tlilrJ  liue  of  HtBiizii  4  aud  tlio  iliicc  Inbt  of  ulanza  6  aic  buljhtilulod  for  clLcr.i 
le<-b  delicate,  as  gi%cu  in  ibe  original. 
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lo     Ho  look'd  upon  tlio  leper-inan, 
Who  lay  on  liis  Queen's  bed; 
He  lifted  uj)  flic  snaAV-white  sheets, 
And  thus  he  to  hhn  said: 

1-4     "  Plooky,*  plooky  are  your  clieeks, 
And  plooky  is  your  chin; 
And  plooky  arc  your  arms  twa, 
My  bonnie  Qncen  's  lain  in. 

15  "  Since  she  has  lain  into  your  arms, 

She  shall  not  lye  in  mine ; 
Since  she  has  kiss'd  your  ugsomef  mouth, 
She  ne'er  inair  shall  kiss  mine." 

16  In  anger  he  went  to  the  Queen, 

Who  lell  upon  her  knee; 
He  said — "You  false,  unchaste  woman, 
What's  this  you've  done  to  me? " 

17  The  Queen  then  turn'd  herself  about. 

The  tear  blinded  her  e'e : 
'*  There  's  not  a  knight  in  all  your  conrt 
Dare  give  that  name  to  me." 

IS     lie  said—"  'Tis  tre.c  that  I  do  say, 
For  I  a  proof  did  make : 
You  shall  be  taken  from  my  bow'r, 
And  burned  at  a  stake. 

19     "  Perhaps  I'll  take  my  word  again. 

And  may  repent  the  same, 
If  that  you'll  get  a  Clu'istian  man 
To  fight  that  llodingham." 

■J')     "  Alas !  alas !  "  then  cried  our  Queen, 
"Alas!  and  woo  to  me! 
There  's  not  a  man  in  all  Scotland 
Will  fight  with  him  for  me." 

21  She  breath'd  unto  her  messengers. 

Sent  them  south,  east,  and  west; 
They  cou'd  find  none  to  fight  with  him, 
Nor  enter  the  contest. 

22  She  breath'd  unto  her  messengers, 

Sent  them  unto  the  north; 
And  there  they  found  Sir  Hugh  le  Blond, 
To  fight  him  he  came  forth. 

•  "Plooky:  '  pimply.  t  "Ugsome:"  loatliBome. 
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'S3     "WJien  unto  liiiu  tlicy  did  unfold 
The  circumstance  all  right, 
He  bade  them  go  and  tell  the  Queen 
Tliat  for  her  he  wou'd  fight. 

24  The  day  came  on  that  was  to  do 

That  dreadful  tragedy; 
Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  was  not  come  up 
To  fight  for  our  ladye. 

25  "Put  on  the  Wvc,"  the  monster  said: 

"It  is  twelve  on  the  bell." 
"'Tis  scarcely  ten,  now,"  said  the  King; 
"  I  heard  the  clock  myser." 

26  Before  the  liour  the  Queen  is  brought, 

The  burning  to  proceed; 
In  a  black  velvet  chair  she's  set, 
A  token  for  the  dead. 

27  She  saw  the  flames  ascending  high, 

The  tears  blinded  lier  e'e: 
""Where  is  the  worthy  knight,"  she  said, 
"  Who  is  to  fight  for  me?  " 

28  Then  up  and  spake  the  King  hhusel' — 

"  My  dearest,  have  no  doubt. 
For  yonder  comes  the  man  hirasel', 
As  bold  as  e'er  set  out." 

29  Tiiey  then  advanced  to  fight  the  duel 

AVith  swords  of  temper'd  steel, 
Till  down  the  blood  of  Rodingham 
Went  running  to  his  heel. 

30  Sir  Hugh  took  out  a  trusty  swoid, 

'Twas  oftlio  metal  clear, 
And  lie  has  pierced  Bodingham 
Till's  heart-lilood  did  appear. 

31  "Confess  your  trcacliery  now,"  he  said, 

"  This  (lay  before  you  die  !  " 
"I  do  confess  my  trcacliery, 
I  shall  no  longer  lie: 

J{2     "  I  like  to  wicked  Hamau  am. 
Tills  day  1  shall  b(,'  slain." 
The  Queen  was  brougliL  to  her  cliamber, 
A  good  woman  again. 
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33     Tlic  Qncon  then  snid  unto  the  King — 
'' Avbattle'a  nrar  tlie  sea; 
Give  it  unto  the  nortliorn  knight 
That  this  day  ibuglit  for  me." 

3i     'J'hen  said  the  King — "Come  here,  Sir  Knight, 
And  drink  a  glass  of  wine; 
And,  if  Arhattle  's  not  enough, 
To  it  we'll  Foidoun  join." 


SIR  HUGH  AND  THE  JEW'S  DAUGHTER. 

"The  following  ballad  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  'Prioresse's 
Talc '  in  Chaucer :  the  poet  seems  also  to  have  had  an  eye  to  the 
known  story  of  '  Hu,L;h  of  Lincoln,'  a  child  said  to  have  been  murdered 
by  the  Jews  (a.d.  i'255)  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  III.,"  as  related  by 
Matthew  Paris.  One  Jew,  who  i-eceived  a  promise  of  impunity, 
confessed  to  the  crime ;  on  which,  in  spite  of  the  promise  made  to 
him,  he  was  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  horse  and  dragged  to  tlie  gallows ; 
eighteen  of  the  richest  Jews  in  Lincoln  being  also  lianged  as  partici- 
pants, while  many  more  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  body  of  the  child  was  buried  v/ith  tlie  honours 
of  martyrdom  in  Lincoln  Cathedral ;  but  whether  the  Shrine  of  Saint 


young  per 

granted  to  be  tho^e  of  the  sainted  infant;  and  drawings  were  made 
of  the  relies,  which  may  be  seen  among  the  works  of  the  artist 
(Irimm,  in  the  British  Museum." — Professor  Child's  Eixjlish  and 
Scottish  Ballaih,  vol.  iii.,  p.  130. 

"Michel  has  published  an  Anglo-Noi-man  ballad  ('Hugo  de  Lin- 
colnia')  on  the  subject,  which  appears  to  be  almost  contemporary 
with  the  event  recorded  by  Matthew  Paris,  and  is  certainly  of  the 
times  of  Henry  III.  The  whole  subject  is  critically  examined  in  the 
Athemcum  for  December  15,  1849."— 76/:/,  ^tp.  137  and  138. 

The  ballad  here  printed  has  been  somewhat  freely  rendered  from 
the  versions  which  have  appeared  as  under : — 

I.  "The  Jev/'s  Daughter,"  in  Percy's  Beliques,  vol.  i.,  where 
it  is  termed  "A  Scottish  Ballad,"  and  is  said  to  bo 
"printed  from  a  MS.  copy  sent  from  Scotland."  It 
begins — 

'■  T)ie  rain  rins  douno  thro'  Jlirry  land  tonne, 
Sae  dois  It  douno  the  Pa: 
Sae  dois  the  lads  of  Mirry-land  toune, 
Q;ihnu  tlicj-  piny  at  the  ba." 

II.   "Sir  Hugh,"  in  Herd's  Scottish  S(jny:i,  vol.  i.,  p.  1)6. 
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III.  "  Hngli  of  Lincoln,"  in  Jamieson's  Popular  Ballads,  vol.  i., 

p.  139,  T.-liere  it  is  given  verbatim  as  the  editor  took  it 
down  from  }ilrs.  Brown's  recitation.  This  version  pre- 
serves the  trr.dition  that  the  "  child's  body"  was  thrown 
"  into  a  well  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  ilarj^ ;  and  tradition 
says  that  it  was  through  the  might  of  '  Uiir  Ladye'  that 
the  dead  body  was  permitted  to  speak  and  to  reveal  the 
horrid  story  to  the  disconsolate  mother."  "The  volun- 
tary ringing  of  the  hells,  kc,  at  his  funeral,"  belong 
to  this  version,  connected  with  which  "Blind  Harry's 
account  of  the  death  of  Sir  "William  \Yallace"  is  refer-red 
to  by  the  editor. 

IV.  "  Sir  Hugh ;  or.  The  Jev.'s  Daughter,"  in  Motherwell's  Jlin- 

strehy^]}.  51,  v.'here  it  is  "given  as  taken  down  from 
the  recitation  of  a  lady;  and  contains  some  additional 
circumstances  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  [other] 
copies. " 

"V.   "Sir  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  an  old  Scottish  ballad,"  in  Sten- 
house's  Noies  to  Johnsoa^s  Musical  3Iuseum,  p.  500. 

VI.   "Sir  Hugh,"  in  Hume's  Sir  Hurjh  of  Lincoln.     This  is  a 
version  obtained  from  recitation  in  Ireland. 

"Besides  these,"  says  Profeasor  Child,  "fragments  have  been  printed 
in  Sir  Egertou  Brydge's  UcstiliUa,  I.,  381,  Halliwell's  Ballads  and 
Poems  rei-pecting  Hmjk  of  Lincoln  (1849),  and  m  Notes  and  Queries, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  G14;  ix.,"320;  xii.,  i^Q.^'—Enrjli^h  and  ScoUish  Ballads, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  137. 

The  following,  which  went  the  round  of  the  newspapers  about  Easter 
of  the  present  jxar  (1870),  shows  the  firm  hold  which  such  superstitious 
prejudices  have  on  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  credulous  of  all 
nations  and  times  : — 

"TiiK  Eeligion  of  Love. — The  Cologne  Gazette  publishes  a  pastoral 
letter  Ijy  the  Greek  Patriarch  at  Constantinople.  The  approach  of 
Easter  always  induces  the  Christian  population  to  persecute  and 
annoy  the  Jews,  on  which  subject  the  document  says: — 'Superstition 
is  a  detestable  thing.  Almost  all  the  Christian  nations  of  the  East 
have  taken  up  the  extravagant  idea  that  the  Israelites  enjoy  shedding 
Christian  blood,  either  to  obtain  thereby  a  blessing  from  Heaven,  or 
to  gratify  their  national  rancour  against  Christ.  Hence  contiicts  and 
disturl;ance3  break  out,  by  which  the  social  harmony  between  the 
dwellers  in  the  same  land,  jxa,  tlie  same  fatherland,  is  disturbed. 
Thus  a  rejiort  was  lately  spread  of  the  abduction  of  little  Christian 
children  in  order  to  give  a  pretext  for  suspicion.  We,  on  our  side, 
abhor  such  lying  fiuicies;  we  regard  them  as  the  superstitions  of  men 
of  weak  faith  and  narrow  minds ;  and  wo  disavow  them  olficially. 
"We  think  that  every  jjious  Christian  should  think  more  favourably  of 
his  Jewish  fellow-citizens.  Iscithcr  tlio  Mosaic  law,  nor  tlie  present 
social  development  of  the  Jews,  nor  their  natural  gentleness,  warrant 
such  fal.se  accusations.  Think  of  the  beauty  and  sublime  greatness  of 
Christ's  gospel,  which  threatens  the  punishment  of  hell  for  evil 
speaking,  and  commands  lo^•e  and  humanity,  even  towards  enemies. 
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The  gospel  also  commands  us  to  let  our  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  spc  oui*  £;ood  works,  and  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.'" 

1  'TWAS  merry,  'twas  merry,  in  Lincoln  Idwii, 

Upon  bnivo  Hallow-day; 
For  then  all  the  schoolboys  of  Lincoln  town 
Got  out  to  sport  and  plfty. 

2  There  fonr-and-twenty  bonnie  young  boys 

Were  playing-  at  the  ball, 
With  sweet  Sir  Uiigh  of  Lincobi  town, 
The  flower  amang  them  all. 

3  He  kick'd  the  ball  with  his  right  foot, 

And  stopp'd  it  with  his  knee. 
Till  thro'  and  thro'  the  Jew's  window 
He  made  the  ball  to  ilee. 

4  Then  round  and  round  the  Jew's  dwelling 

Sir  Hugh  he  walk'd  about. 
Until  he  saw  the  Jew's  daughter 
At  a  window  looking  out. 

6     ••  Throw  down  the  ball,  ye  Jew's  daughter, 
Throw  down  the  ball,"  said  he. 
'•  No,  never  a  bit,"  said  the  Jew's  daughter, 
"  Come  up  and  get  it  frae  me." 

6  "I  cannot  go  up,  I  will  not  go  up, 

I  will  not  go  up  to  thcc ; 
I  caimot  go  up,  1  will  not  go  up. 
Some  harm  you  wou'd  do  me."  * 

7  "  Come  in.  Sir  Hugh,  my  sweet  Sir  Hugh, 

Come  in  and  get  the  ball." 
"  I  cannot  go  in,  I  will  not  go  in, 
Without  my  play-feres  all." 

8  She  pull'd  an  apple  frae  the  tree. 

An  apple  red  and  green; 
And  with  the  apple  tliat  she  puU'd, 
She  wiled  the  young  thing  in. 

9  She  led  him  to  her  own  chamber. 

To  the  board  where  she  did  dine, 
Then  stuck  a  penknife  in  his  heart, 
And  dress'd  him  like  a  switio.f 

•  "For  as  yo  did  to  my  auld  father, 

The  sanio  yo'U  i!o  to  mo." — Jamieson'B  version. 

t  "  'She  Oressed  him  like  a  swan,'  was  the  reading  we  got,"  says  Mr.  lloiherweU. 
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10  And  first  came  out  the  thick,  tliick  blood, 

And  syne  came  out  the  thin: 
It  came  frae  the  heart  of  sweet  Sir  Hugh, 
And  left  no  life  within. 

11  She  roll'd  him  iu  a  cake  of  lead, 

Bade  him  lie  still  and  sleep; 
Then  threw  him  in  Our  Ladyo's  well, 
Was  fifty  fathom  deep. 

12  When  bells  were  rung,  and  mass  was  sung, 

And  al!  the  boys  went  homo; 
Then  every  ladye  got  her  son, 
But  Sir  Hugh's  mother  alone. 

13  She  wrappM  her  mantle  her  about, 

And  hied  her  up  and  down ; 
And  till  the  dead  hour  of  the  night, 
She  search'd  through  Lincoln  town. 

14  Then  out  she  cried — "  My  sweet  Sir  Hugh, 

Oh,  where,  where  can  you  be? 
If  you  speak  to  any  one  on  earth, 
I  pray  thee  speak  to  me. 

16     '•  My  bonnie  Sir  Hugh,  my  sweet  Sir  Hugh, 
I  pray  thee  to  me  speak." 
"  Oh,  deep  down  in  Our  Ladye's  well 
Your  young  son  you  must  seek." 

16  Then  she  ran  to  Our  Ladye's  well. 

And  knelt  upon  her  knee : 
"My  bonnie  Sir  Hugh,  my  sweet  Sir  Hugh, 
I  pray  thee  speak  to  me." 

17  "  The  lead  is  wond'rous  heavy,  mother. 

The  well  is  wond'rous  deep; 
A  keen  penknife  sticks  in  my  lieart, 
But  here  I  cannot  sleep. 

18  "  Tlien  hie  you  homo,  my  motlior  ilcar. 

Prepare  my  winding  slieut; 
And  at  the  back  of  Lincohi  town, 
To-morrow  we  shall  meet." 

19  Ladye  Helon  quickly  hiud  her  home. 

Made  him  a  winding  sheet; 
Anfl  at  the  back  of  Lincoln  town. 
Next  day  the  corpse  did  meet, 
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20  Then  she  IkuI  liiiii  laid  in  liallowM  grouud, 

And  tlio  deatli-uiass  for  liiiu  sung; 
Wliilc  all  the  bells  of  Lincoln  town 
Without  men's  hands  were  rung. 

21  And  all  the  books  of  Lincoln  town 

Wore  read  without  man's  tongue  ; 
There  was  never  sucli  a  biu'ial 

Of  old  nor  yet  of  young ; 
Tliere  was  never  such  a  burial 

Since  Adam's  days  beg\m. 

22  Oh,  the  broom,  the  bonnie,  bonnie  broom, 

The  broom  that  makes  full  sore : 
A  woman's  mercy  is  very  little, 
But  a  man's  mercy  is  more. 
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PART  II.-HISTOrJCAL  AND  inSCELTuVNEOUS. 
Feoji  the  Er.iGN-  op  Alexander  IIL 


HARDYKNUTE, 

A  FRAGMENT. 


KDINBCRGII  : 

Pfiiiti'il  lij  James  Wiif<0)!,  Printer  to  the  KaxJ s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

MDCCXIX. 


The  above  is  the  title  and  imprint  of  the  earliest  dated  edition  of 
"  the  celebrated  poem  or  ballad  of  '  Hardyhnute,'  "  *  a  copj'  of  which, 
consisting  of  "  12  pacjes  (folio),  very  neatly  printed,"  is  jjreserved 
in  the  Advocates'  Library;  but  the  "original  edition"  ia  now, 
"from  internal  evidence,"  supposed  to  be  "one  in  12mo  Qip.  8), 
without  date,  of  which  a  copy  is  in  [the]  possession  of  Mr.  JJavid 
Laing,  and  socms  never  to  have  had  a  title.  The  poem  is  styled 
'  "Hardiknute,"  a  fragment  of  an  old  heroick  ballail.'  Besides  an 
immense  variety  of  minute  diflercnccs,  and  some  important  and 
material  alterations,  the  foUo  edition  has  three  stanzas  more  than 
the  one  in  ]2mo"— viz.,  those  here  numbered  27,  28,  and  4i).  "  The 
folio  being  more  enlarged  and  jiolished,  it  is  a  fair  presumjition  that 
tlie  less  ample  and  ruder  version  was  a  first  attempt."  t 

Allan  Kamsay's  Kvf.rrjrenn  (1721)  purported  to  be  "a  collection  of 
Scots  poems,  wrote  Ijy  the  ingenious  before  1G()();"  and  it  contains, 
toward  tlie  end  of  the  second  volume,  "  Ilardylinute,"  with  the 
addition  of  the  stanzas  here  numbered  17,  18,  20,"  21,  22,  2:{,  .Tl,  .15, 

•  Rltson'H. 

t  Letters  from  Lis  hop  Tercy,  &c.,  to  Oeorge  ruton.    Koto  lo  rrcfntoi7  Notice, p.  J. 
2I3 
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36,  37,  41,  and  42.  "  Many  difTerent  readings  are  given ;  and  Ramsay, 
to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the  whole,  has  everywhere  chanc;cd  the 
initial »/  to  7,"  and  rcmlcred  the  general  orthography  uncouthly  antique. 

An  edition  "with  nindornizfd  text,  general  remarks,  and  notes," 
from  the  editorial  pen  of  John  Moncrieff,  author  of  .4p^j/us;  a  Tragedi/, 
was  piihlislicil,  iiOndon,  1740. 

The  Everijreen  text  was  reprinted  }>y  Foulis  of  Olasgow,  1748.  It 
also  apjiears  "in  a  collection  of  Scots  poems  on  several  occasions,  Ly 
the  late  ViV.  Alexander  renicuick,  Gent.,  and  others;  Edinburgh, 
printed  for  James  Keid,  bookseller  in  Leith,  175(5." 

"Lord  President  Forbes  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  ]\Iinto  (Lord 
Justice  Clerk  for  Scotland),  who  had  believed  it  ancieut,  contributed 
to  the  expense  of  publishing  the"  folio  edition  ;  and  it  appears  to 
have  "generally  passed  for  ancient,"  uutil  Sir  David  Dalrymple, 
Lord  Hailes,  transmitted  to  Bishop  Percy  "the  following  particulars," 
as  contained  in  a  prefatory  note  to  "this  fine  moi-sel  of  heroic  poetry,' 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Rdiqucs  of  Ancknt  EiiQlifih  Poefn/,  vol. 
ii.  (1767).  Tliose  "particulai's,"  the  editor  states,  "  may  be  depended 
on,"  and  are,  that  "one  ISlrs.  (Lady)  Wardlaw,  whose  maiden  name 
was  [Elizabeth]  Ilalket"  (second  daughter  of  Sir  (.harles  Halket  of 
Pitferran,  Fifcsliirc,  and  widow  of  Sir  Henry  Wardlaw,  Part,  of 
Pitreavie  and  Ealmule,  near  Dunfermline,  in  the  same  county), 
"pretended  she  had  found  this  poem,  written  on  shreds  of  paper, 
employed  for  what  is  called  the  bottoms  of  clues.  A  suspicion  arose 
that  it  was  her  own  composition;"  and  "the  lady  did  in  a  manner 
acknowledge  it  to  be  so.  Being  desired  to  show  an  additional 
stanza  as  a  proof  of  this,  she  produced  the  two  last  [41  and  42],  which 
were  not  in  the  copy  tliat  was  lirit  printed."*  Lord  Hailes  was, 
however,  "of  opinion  that  part  of  the  ballad  may  be  ancient,  but 
retouched  and  much  enlarged  by  ti\c  lady  above  mentioned.  Indeed, 
he  had  been  informed  that  the  late  WiJliam  Thomson,  the  Scottish 
musician,  who  published  the  Orpheus  Caledonius,  17;-!3,  2  vols.  8vo, 
declared  he  had  heard  portions  of  it  repeated  in  his  infancy,  before 
Lady  Wardlaw's  copy  was  licard  of." 

Bishop  Percy  "Avas  also  informed,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  David 
Clerk,  M.D.,  of  Edinburgh,  that  between  the  present  stanzas,  36  and 
37,  the  two  following  liad  been  intended,  biit  were  on  maturer  con- 
sideration omitted : — 

"  '  Now  ilai  tB  flew  wavering  through  blaw  ppop.l, 

Scarce  could  they  reach  their  aim; 
Or  reach 'd,  scarce  Wood  the  round  point  rirew, 

'Twas  all  tut  shot  in  vain: 
Kiaht  strengthy  amis  forc-feebled  grew, 

Siiir  -wrack'd  wi'  that  day's  toils; 
E'en  fierce-born  minds  now  lacg'tl  !or  poneo, 

And  curs'd  war's  cruel  broils. 
" '  Yet  still  war's  horns  sounded  to  char.'TO, 

Swords  clasli'd  and  harnc?R  rang; 
But  saftly  sao  ilk  blastie  blc.v 

The  hiils  end  dales  t'rao  'inaa^. 
Nae  echo  heard  in  double  dint.-, 

Nor  tho  Iang-\vind:iif;  horn; 
Nae  niair  she  blcv/  out  brade,  a^  "-he 

Did  eir  that  summer's  morn.'" 

•  She  VTBB  T-om,  April,  1C77;  married,  June,  ICM;  and  died  in  1727 
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In  Scottish  Tragic  Ballads  (1781),  Pinkerton  gave  to  the  world 
"HaraykiiMte,'  in  ■what  he  professed  to  rec;ard  as  "its  original 
periecti'ou,"  .such  "perfection"'  being  the  result  of  sundry  improve- 
ments on  the  previous  text,  and  the  addition  of  a  .second  part  by 
hin-;?cli';  although,  in  his  Prefatorj^  Dissertation  II.  (p  xxsv.),  he 
alleges  his  indebtedncFS,  "  for  most  of  the  stau::as  now  recovered,  to 
the  memory'  of  a  ladj-  in  Lanarkshire." 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  same  ■work,  published  as  Select  Scottish 
Ballads,  vol  i.  (1783),  and  iu  "A  List  of  the  Scottish  Poets,"  pre- 
fixed to  Ancient  Scotlinh  Poems  (1786),  vol.  i.  (p.  cxxvi.-viii.),  he 
propounded,  on  the  authority  of  an  alleged  communication  from 
Lord  Hailes,  an  elaborate  theory  as  to  the  assumed  authorship  of 
part  first  by  Sir  John  Bruce,  brother-in-law  to  Lady  Wardlaw.  He 
then  proceeds  (p.  cxxviii.)  to  state,  regarding  "  the  second  part  of 
'  Hardyknuto,'  written  in  1776  [■wheuhe  ■was  only  eighteen  years 
of  agej,  but  not  published  till  1781,  the  editor  must  no-,v  confess 
himself  guilty." 

With  reference  to  the  assumed  authorship  of  the  fr-si  part  by  Sir 
.T.)hn  Bruce,  the  literarj^  correspondence  of  Pinkerton,  published  by 
.Mr.  Daw.son  Turner,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1830,  furnishes  the  following 
su'.iicient  refutation,  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Hailos  to  Pinkerton,  dated 
2d  December,  1785,  ■wherein  his  lordship  stat'.^,:  —  ''You  mistook  if 
you  suppose  that  I  I'eckoned  Sir  John  Bruce  to  lie  the  author  of 
'  Hardy knute.'  It  ■«'a3  his  sister-in-law.  Lady  Wardlav.',  ■v\ho  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author.  All  that  I  know  on  the  subject  is  men- 
tioned in  Bishop  Percy's  collection.  If  you  ■want  to  have  the  original 
edition,  with  the  supplementary  stanzas  in  the  hand'.vriting  of  Dr. 
John  Clerk,  the  copy  is  at  your  ser\'ice." 

Bishop  Percy  was  subsequently  "indebted"  to  Pinkerton  "for  the 
use"  of  Dr.  Clerk's  copy,  the  "orthography"  and  "readings"  of 
which  v/ere  "followed"  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Reliqiies  (179-1), 
"  excc-])t  in  a  few  instances  wherein  the  common  edition  appeared 
preferable;''  but  to  counterbalance  this  service,  he  shamefully  ira- 
po^ed  on  the  worthy  prelate's  credidity,  by  foiiTng  on  him  the 
exploded  theory  a.s  to  Sir  John  Brace's  authoi'ship;  although,  as 
we  now  know,  he  had  received  a  contradiction  of  it  under  the  hand 
of  Ix)rd  Hailes,  as  above. 

"  Ilardyknute,"  wliich  Sir  Walter  Scott  terms  "a  most  spirited 
and  beautiful  imitation  of  the  ancient  ballad,"  *  and  which,  on  its  first 
apjitarance,  was  so  extravagantly  lauded,  has  of  late  years  been  as 
unduly  depreciated.  Its  historical  basis  is  i-ather  hazy  ;  but  it  is 
usually  supjiosed  to  refer  to  the  battle  of  Largs — the  Scoti.sh  Armada 
— foutrht  on  the  2d  of  Tjftober,  12G3,  between  the  invading  force  led 
by  Haco,  King  of  2sor\vay,  and  the  Scotish  army  commanded  in 
person  bj-  King  Alexander  III.  The  total  loss  of  the  Norwegians  in 
men,  in  this,  to  them,  most  disastrous  expedition,  has  bctn  computed 
at  20,000,  and  that  of  the  Scots  at  5,000.  The  victory  rf  the  latter 
V  as  largely  duo  to  Alexander,  Lord  High  Stewart  of  Scotland,  who 

'  .'•cott'H  itin^trelMj.  vol.  I,  p.  43.  "On  llio  fly-leaf  of  his  copy  of  Eanisay"?i  I'irr- 
t.rfin,  17'Jt,  In  whic-li  il.f  Ij.il  .ic|  jiiipnarccl  in  an  amen'lrd  form,  Iio  Havfl — ' //fn-'liik- 
iiule  was  tlio  flr»!  poem  I  ovor  Ir'.j  i nt— the  l.-vfitlhatl  Bhall  forget."'— Mr.  D.  IjiIrfTJ  In 
NoVa  to  .TohnFon  h  ilwicai  Mmtum,  p.  '?,1\. 
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led  the  viglit  wing  of  the  Scotish  armj%  and  who  is  supposed  to  he 
represented  in  the  halhid  as  "HardyUnute,"  or  Hardijknkht.  Tho 
results  of  this  inipovtniit  hnttle  wore  t.lio  immediate  and  ])ermanent 
loss  to  Scandinavia  of  tlie  Hebrides  and  the  Isle  of  INIan,  which  depen- 
dencies were  relinipiished  to  Alexander  111.  of  Scotland,  hy  terms  of 
a  treaty  concluded  in  TiGt),  witli  Magnus,  the  successor  of  Haco.  Tlio 
battle  of  Largs  put  an  elfectual  stop  to  Scandinavian  aggressions  upon 
Scotland,  which  thenceforth  came  to  be  regarded  as  "the  grave  of 
the  Danes,"  whose  descendants  were  consequently  led  to  shun  its 
fatal  shores. 

The  text  of  the  liidiques,  fourth  edition,  is  here  adopted,  except 
in  a  few  instances. 

1  Stately  steppVl  he  east  the  wall, 

And  stately  stcpp'd  he  west; 
Full  seventy  years  he  now  liad  seen, 

With  scarce  seven  years  of  rest. 
He  lived  when  Britons'  breach  of  i'aith 

Wrought  Scotland  nieikle  wae  ; 
And  aye  his  sword  tauld,  to  their  cost, 

He  was  their  deadly  fae. 

2  High  on  a  hill  his  castle  stood, 

With  halls  and  tow'rs  a  height, 
And  g  :odly  chambers  fair  to  see. 

Where  lie  lodged  many  a  knight. 
His  dame,  sae  peerless  ance  and  fair, 

For  chaste  and  beauty  deem'd, 
Nae  marrow  had  in  all  the  land. 

Save  Elcnor,'-'^  the  queen. 

3  Fall  thirteen  sons  to  him  she  bare, 

All  men  of  valour  stout; 
In  bluidy  light,  w  itli  sword  in  hand, 

Nine  lost  their  lives  but  doubt. 
Four  yet  remain;  long  may  they  live 

To  stand  by  liege  and  land! 
High  was  their  fame,  high  was  their  might, 

And  high  was  their  command. 

4  Great  love  they  bare  to  Fairly  fair, 

Tlieir  sister  saft  and  dear; 
Her  girdle  sliow'd  her  middle  jimp, 

And  gowden  gli^t  her  hair. 
What  waefu'  wae  her  beauty  bred  I 

Waefu'  to  young  and  auld  ; 
Waefu',  I  trow,  to  kith  and  kin, 

As  story  ever  tauld. 

•  "Mnrgaret"  was  tho  name  of  the  quern  of  Alexander  III.     Uoi'  mother  was 
"Klenor,"  quena  of  England. 
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5     The  king  of  Norse,  in  summer  tide, 

Fuff'd  u])  with  pow'r  and  might, 
Landed  in  fair  Scotland  the  isle, 

With  mony  a  hardy  knight. 
Tlic  tidings  to  our  glide  Scots  king 

Came,  as  he  sat  at  dine, 
AVith  noble  chiefs,  in  brave  array, 

Drinking  the  bluid-red  wine. 

G     ''To  horse!  to  horse!  my  royal  liege  ! 

Your  ftxes  stand  on  the  strand; 
Full  tv/enty  thousand  glitt'riug  spears 

The  king  of  Norse  commands." 
''  Bring  me  my  steed  Madge,  dapple  gray,"' 

Our  gude  king  rose  and  cry'd: 
"  A  trustier  beast  in  all  the  land 

A  Scots  king  never  try'd. 

7  "  Go,  little  page,  tell  Hardyknute, 

That  lives  on  hill  so  hie. 
To  draw  his  sword,  the  dread  of  faes. 

And  haste  and  follow  me." 
The  little  page  Hew  swift  as  dart 

Flung  by  his  master's  arm: 
"Come  down,  come  down,  Lord  Ilanlyknute, 

And  rid  your  king  frae  luirm." 

8  Then  red,  red  grew  his  dark-brown  cheeks, 

Sae  did  his  dark-brown  brow; 
His  looks  grew  keen,  as  they  were  wont 

In  dangers  great  to  do. 
He's  ta'en  a  horn  as  green  as  glass, 

And  gi'en  live  sounds  sae  shrill. 
That  trees  in  greenwood  shook  thereat, 

Sac  loud  rang  ilka  hill. 

0     His  tons  in  manly  sport  and  glee 

Had  pass'd  that  summer's  morn, 
"When,  lo  !  down  in  a  grassy  dale, 

They  heard  their  father's  horn. 
"  That  horn,"  quo'  thcj'-,  "  ne'er  sounds  in  poace- 

We've  other  sport  to  bide;" 
And  soon  they  hied  Ihcm  up  the  hill, 

And  soon  were  at  his  side. 

10     "  Late,  late  j-cstrecn  I  wcen'd  in  peace 
To  end  my  lengthen'd  life; 
^ly  age  might  well  excuse  my  arm 
Frae  manly  feats  of  strife  ; 
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But  now  that  Norse  do  proudly  boast 

Fair  Scotland  to  enthrall, 
It's  ne'er  be  said  ol"  Ilardyknute, 

He  fear'd  to  fight  or  fall. 

11  •'  Robin  of  Pvothsaj',  bend  thy  bow; 

Thy  arrows  shoot  sae  lecl, 
That  mony  a  comely  countenance 

Tli(>y've  tiirnM  to  dcadlj'  pale. 
BradeTliomus,  take  ye  but  your  lance; 

Ye  need  nae  weapons  mair, 
If  you  fight  wi't  as  you  did  ance, 

'Gainst  Westmoreland's  fierce  heir. 

12  *'  And  Malcolm,  light  of  foot  as  stag, 

That  runs  in  forest  wild, 
Get  me  my  thousands  three  of  men 

Well  bred  to  sword  and  shield. 
Bring  me  my  horse  and  harnesine, 

IMy  blade  of  metal  clear; 
If  fac'S  but  kenn'd  the  hand  it  bare, 

They  soon  had  fled  for  fear. 

13  "  Farewell,  my  dame,  sae  peerless  gude,"- 

And  took  her  by  the  hand, — 
"  Fairer  to  me  in  age  you  seem. 

Than  maids  for  beauty  fam'd. 
My  youngest  son  shall  here  remain 

To  fiuard  these  stately  towers, 
And  shut  the  silver  bolt  that  keeps 

Sae  fast  your  painted  bowers." 

11     And  first  she  wet  her  comely  cheeks, 

And  then  her  boddice  green ; 
Her  silken  cords  of  twirtlc  twist, 

Well  plett  with  silver  sheen  ; 
And  apron  set  with  mony  a  dice 

Of  needle-work  sae  rare, 
Wove  by  nae  hand,  as  ye  may  guess, 

Save  that  of  Fairly  fair. 

15     And  he  has  ridden  o'er  muir  and  moss, 

O'er  hills  and  mony  a  glen. 
When  he  came  to  a  wounded  knight, 

Making  a  heavy  mane  : 
'•  Here  must  1  lie,  here  must  I  die, 

By  treachery's  false  guiles  ; 
Witless  I  was,  that  e'er  gave  faith 

To  wicked  woman's  srailea." 
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IG     '•  Sir  Kjiiglit,  if  ye  were  iu  my  bow'r, 

To  lean  on  silken  seat, 
My  laclye's  kindly  core  you'd  prove, 

Who  ne'er  kenu'd  deadly  hate. 
Her  self  wou'd  waicb  you  all  the  day, 

Her  maids  watch  all  the  night ; 
And  Fairly  fair  your  heart  wou'd  cheer, 

As  she  stands  in  j-our  sight. 

17  •'  Arise,  young  knight,  and  mount  your  steed, 

Full  lo-rnis  the  shining  day ; 
Choose  frae  my  men  v,-hom  you  do  please, 

To  lead  you  on  the  way." 
V»'ith  smileless  look,  and  visage  wau, 

The  wounded  knight  reply'd, — 
"  Kind  chieftain,  j-our  intent  pursue, 

For  here  I  maun  abide. 

18  "To  me  nae  after  day  nor  night 

Can  e'er  be  sweet  or  fair  ; 
But  soon  beneath  some  drapping  tree, 

Cauld  death  shall  end  my  care." 
With  him  nae  pleading  might  prevail ; 

Brave  Hardyknute  to  gain, 
With  fairest  words  and  reason  strong, 

Strave  courteously  in  vain. 

19  Syne  he  has  gone  far  hynd  out  o'er 

Lord  Chattan's  land  sae  w'ide  ; 
That  lord  a  worthy  wight  was  aye, 

When  faes  his  courage  try'd  : 
Of  Pictish  race,  by  mothers  side, 

When  Picts  rul'd  Caledon, 
Lord  Chattan  claim'd  the  princely  maid, 

When  he  sav'd  Pictish  crown. 

1:0     Nov,'  with  his  fierce  and  stalwart  train, 

lie  rcach'd  a  rising  height, 
Wliere,  braid  encampit  on  the  dale. 

The  Norsemen  lay  in  sight. 
"  Yonder,  my  valiant  sons  and  feirs, 

Our  raging  reivers  wait 
Oil  the  unconquer'd  Scotish  sward, 

To  try  witli  us  tlieir  fate. 

-1     ••  -Make  orisons  to  Ilim  that  eav'd 
Our  souls  upon  tiie  rood, 
Sync  bravely  hIiow  your  veins  are  Uird 
With  Caledonian  hliud." 
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Then  forth  he  drew  his  trusty  glave, 

Whiki  thousands  all  around, 
Drawn  frae  tlieir  sheaths,  glanc'd  in  the  sun, 

And  loud  tlie  bugles  sound. 

22  To  join  his  king,  adown  the  hill 

In  haste  his  march  ho  made, 
While,  playin'  pibrochs,  minstrels  meet, 

Before  him  stately  strade. 
"  Thrice  welcome,  valiant  stoop  of  weir, 

Tliy  nation's  shield  and  pride; 
Thy  king  nae  reason  has  to  fear, 

When  thou  art  by  his  side." 

23  When  bows  were  bent  and  darts  were  thrown, 

For  thrang  scarce  could  they  flee, 
The  darts  clove  arrows  as  they  met, 

The  arrows  dart  ths  tree. 
Lang  did  they  rage  and  fight  full  fierce, 

With  little  scaith  to  man  ; 
But  bluidy,  liluidy  was  the  field, 

Ere  that  lang  day  was  done. 

2-t     The  king  of  Scots  that  sindle  brook'd 

The  war  that  look'd  like  jilay, 
Drew  his  braid  sword,  and  brake  his  bow, 

Since  bows  seem'd  but  delay. 
Quoth  noble  Rothsay — "  Mine  I'll  keep, 

I  wot  it 's  bled  a  score." 
'■  Haste  up,  my  merry  men,"  cried  the  king, 

As  he  rode  on  before. 

25  The  king  of  Norse  he  sought  to  find, 

With  him  to  'mence  the  faught; 
But  on  his  forehead  there  did  light 

A  sharp  unsonsie  shaft. 
As  he  his  hand  put  up  to  find 

The  wound,  an  arrow  keen. 
Oh,  waeful  chance!  there  pinn'd  his  hand 

In  midst  between  his  een. 

26  "Revenge!  revenge!"  cried  Rothsay's  heir, 

"  Your  mail-coat  shall  not  bide 
The  strength  and  sharpness  of  my  dart;" 

Then  sent  it  through  his  side. 
Another  arrow  well  he  mark'd. 

It  pierc'd  his  neck  in  twa : 
His  hands  then  quat  the  silver  reins — 

He  low  as  earth  did  fa'. 
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27  "  Sair  bleeds  my  liege,  sair,  sair  he  bleeds  I" 

Again  Avith  might  he  drew. 
And  gesture  dread  his  sturdy  bow, 

Fast  the  braid  arrow  flew. 
Wae  to  the  knight  he  ettled  at ! 

Lament  now,  queen  Elgreid  ! 
High  dames,  too,  Avail  your  darling's  Tail, 

His  youth  and  comely  raeid. 

28  "  Take  aff,  take  aff  his  costly  jujie," 

(Of  gold  well  was  it  twin'd. 
Knit  like  the  fowler's  not,  through  wiiich 

His  steelly  liarncss  shiu'd). 
"  Take  Norse  that  gift  frae  me,  and  bid 

Him  venge  the  bluid  it  bears ; 
Say,  if  he  face  my  bended  bow, 

He  sure  nae  weapon  fears." 

29  Proud  Norse,  with  giant  body  tall, 

Braid  shoulder,  and  arms  strong, 
Cried — "Where  is  Hardyknute,  sae  fani'd 

And  fear'd  at  Britain's  throne? 
Tho'  Britons  tremble  at  his  name, 

I  soon  shall  make  him  wail 
That  e'er  my  sword  was  made  sae  sharp, 

yae  saft  his  coat  of  mail." 

SO     Tliat  brag  his  stout  heart  couilna  bide, 

It  lent  him  youthful  niiglit: 
"I'm  Hardyknute;  this  day,"  he  cried, 

"  To  Scotland's  king  I  heght 
To  lay  tliee  low  as  horses'  hoof; 

My  word  I  mean  to  keep:" 
Syne,  with  the  first  stroico  e'er  he  strakc, 

lie  gar'd  his  body  bleed. 

CI     Norse  e'en  like  gray  gos-hawks  stair'd  A\iM, 

He  sigli'd  with  shame  and  spite : 
"Disgrac'd  is  now  my  far-fam'd  arm, 

Tliat  left  thee  jowcr  to  smite." 
Then  gave  his  head  a  blow  sae  fell, 

It  made  him  down  to  stoop, 
As  low  as  he  to  ladies  us'd 

In  courtly  guise  to  lout. 

82     Full  soon  he  rais'd  his  bent  body. 
His  bow  he  niarvell'd  sair. 
Since  lilows  till  then  mi  liim  but  dan'd 
As  toucli  of  Fairly  fair. 
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Noise  marvell'd  too  as  pair  as  he, 

To  soo  bis  stately  look; 
Sao  soon  as  e'er  ho  strake  a  i\ie, 

Sae  soon  his  life  he  took. 

38     "Where,  like  a  fire  to  heather  sot, 

BauliI  Tliomas  did  advance, 
A  sturdy  fae,  with  look  enrag'd, 

Up  towards  him  did  prance. 
He  spurr'd  his  steed  throw  thickest  ranks, 

The  hardy  youth  to  quell, 
AVho  stood  unmov'd  at  his  approach, 

His  fury  to  repel. 

SI     "  That  short  brown  shaft,  sae  meanly  trinimV 

Looks  like  poor  Scotland's  gear : 
But  dreadful  seems  the  rusty  point !  " 

And  loud  he  lengh  in  jeer. 
"Oft  Britons'  blnid  has  dimn'd  its  shine, 

Tins  point  cut  short  their  vaunt :  " 
Syne  piero'd  the  boaster's  bearded  cheek, 

Nae  time  he  took  to  taunt. 

35     Short  vv'hile  he  in  his  saddle  svvang. 

His  stirrup  was  nae  stay : 
Sae  feeble  hang  his  unbent  knee. 

Sure  token  he  was  fey. 
Swith  on  the  harden'd  clay  he  fell, 

Bight  far  was  heard  the  thud ; 
But  Thomas  look'd  not  as  he  lay, 

All  weltering  in  his  blnid. 

'66     V»'ith  careless  gesture,  mind  unmov'd, 

On  rode  he  north  the  plain  ; 
His  seem  in  throng  of  fiercest  strife 

"When  winner  aye  the  same. 
Nor  yet  his  heart-dame's  dimpl'd  cheek 

Cou'd  mease  saft  love  to  brook, 
Till  vengeful  Ann  return'd  his  scorn, 

Then  languid  grow  his  look. 

;".7     In  thraws  of  death,  with  wullow'd  cheek, 

All  pariting  on  the  plain. 
The  fainting  corps  of  warriors  lay, 

Ne'er  to  arise  again; 
Ne'er  to  return  to  native  land, 

Nae  niair,  with  blythesomc  sounds, 
To  boast  the  glories  of  the  day, 

And  flii»vs-  llicir  ^■,hilling  wounds. 
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oS     Oil  Norway's  coast  the  widow'd  dame 

May  wash  the  rocks  with  tears — 
May  lang  look  o'er  the  shipless  seas 

Before  her  mate  appears. 
Cease,  Emma,  cease  to  liope  in  vaiu, 

Thy  lord  lies  in  the  clay; 
The  valiant  Scots  nae  reivers  thole 

To  carry  life  away. 

39  There  on  a  lee,  where  stauds  a  cross, 

Set  up  for  monument, 
Tiiousands  full  lierce  that  summer's  day 

Fill'd  keen  war's  black  intent. 
Let  Scots,  while  Scots,  praise  Hardykuute, 

Let  Norse  the  name  aye  dread : 
Ay,  how  he  faught,  oft  how  he  spair'd, 

Shall  latest  ages  read. 

40  Loud  and  chill  blew  the  westliu'  wind, 

Sair  beat  the  heavy  shower, 
Mirk  grew  the  night  ere  Hardyknute 

AVan  near  his  statel}'  tow'r. 
His  tow'r,  that  us'd  with  torches  blaze, 

To  shine  sae  far  at  night, 
Seem'd  now  as  black  as  mourning  weed, 

Nae  marvel  sair  he  sigh'd. 

41  "  Tliere  's  nae  light  in  my  ladye's  bower, 

There's  nae  light  in  m\'  hall; 
Nae  blink  shines  round  my  Fairly  fair, 

Nor  ward  stands  on  my  wall. 
What  bodes  it?  Robert,  Thomas,  say!  " — 

Nae  answer  fits  their  dread. 
"  Stand  back,  my  sons,  I'll  be  your  guide;  " 

But  by  they  pass'd  with  speed. 

42  "  As  fast  I've  sped  o'er  Scotland's  faes," — 

There  ceas'd  ids  brag  of  weir ; 
Sair  sham'd  to  mind  ought  but  his  dame, 

And  maiden  Fairly  fair. 
Black  fear  he  felt;  but  wliat  to  fear, 

lie  wist  not  yet  with  dread ; 
Sair  shook  his  body,  sair  his  limbs, 

And  all  llie  warrior  fled. 
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SIR  TATRTCK  SPENS. 

"The  Giaiul  OKI  Ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  ?[)cn3,"  as  it  is  sbyled  by 
Coleridge,*  "lays  claim  to  a  lii,f,di  and  remote  antiquity.  _  It  is  supposed 
by  JjishopPcrcy  to  be  founded  on  sonic  event  of  real  history  ;  but  iu 
Av4iat  age  the  hero  of  it  lived,  or  when  the  fatal  e>qie(litioQ  which  it 
recoi'ds  happened,  he  confesses  himself  unable  to  determine.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  ^Ir.  Finlay,  iu  their  rcsiiective  collections,  concur 
in  assigning  it  a  like  foundation,  though  they  disagree  as  to  the 
historical  incident  whence  it  has  originated;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  ^Mr.  Ititson  asserts  that  '  no  memorial  of  the  subject  of  the 
ballad  exists  in  history.'  Sir  Walter  Scott  incliups  to  think  that  the 
ballad  may  record  some  unsuccessful  attempt  to  bring  homo  Margaret, 
commonly  called  'The  Maid  of  Norway,' previous  to  that  embassy 
dcspatclied  foi-  her  liy  the  llcgency  of  Scotland,  after  the  death  of  her 
grandfather,  Alexander  III.  And,  though  no  account  of  such  an 
expedition  appears  in  history,  it  is  nevertheless  ingeniously  contended, 
that  its  silence  cannot  invalidate  tradition,  or  foi-m  any  argument 
atfainst  the  probability  of  sucli  an  event— more  especially  when  the 
meagTe  materials  Avhence  Scottish  history  is  derived  are  taken  into 
view.  ]Mr.  Finlay  objects  to  giving  the  ballad,  as  it  stands,  so  high 
a,  claim  to  antiquity,  but  suggests  that  if  it  be  referred  to  the  time  of 
James  III.,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
it  would  be  brought  a  step  nearer  probability. 


"To  both  thcje  opinions,  liovrcvcr,  Tiitson's  observation  applies 
with  overwhelming  force.  There  is  no  historical  evidence  of  this 
disastrous  shipwreck,  either  in  the  embassy  for  the  Maiden  of 
Norway,  or  in  that  for  the  wife  of  James  III.  And  meagre  as  the 
sources  of  our  history  may  be,  it  seems  improbable  that  an  expedition 
which  terminated  so  fatally,  and  to  which  so  many  of  the  choicest 
gallants  of  the  day,  and  highest  nobles  of  the  land,  must  necessarily 
have  been  attached,  should  fail  to  be  chronicled.  Had  they  fallen  in 
the  iield  of  battle,  would  all  memory  of  them  have  been  lost?  Cer- 
tainly not.  If  they  perished  on  the  ocean,  why  is  history  oblivious 
of  their  names?  The  very  circumstance  of  a  national  calamity  like 
this  happening  by  shipwreck  being  of  more  rare  occurrence  than  one 
of  equal  magnitude  in  time  of  v/ai-,  would,  we  think,  be  a  very  mean 
of  securing  it  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  histories  of  the  times. 
The  ballad  must  therefore  be  either  wholly  fabulous,  or  it  must  refer 
to  some  other  event  than  any  yet  spoken  of. 

"Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  ballad  Is  founded  on  authentic 
history,  and  that  it  records  the  melancholy  and  disastrous  fate  of  the 
gallant  band  v/hich  followed  in  the  suite  of  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Alexander  III. ,  when  she  was  espoused  to  Eric  of  Norway.  According 
to  Fordun,  in   this   expedition  ma)iy  distiiiguished  nobles   accom- 

*  "Tho  bard,  be  sure,  was  wcather-'wise,  who  framed 
The  Grrancl  Old  Ballad  of '  Sir  Patrick  Spons.' " 

— Coleridge'8  Sibtj'Hnc  Li^avcs.  _ 
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panied  lier  to  Norway  to  gi-ace  her  nuptials,  several  of  whom  per- 
ished in  a  storm  -while  on  their  return  to  Scotlaud  (a.d.  MCCLXXXL  ) 
Fnrdun,  lib.  x.,  cap.  xxx\-ii.  Whoever  studies  the  ballad  attentively, 
and  makes  due  allowance  for  the  transpositions,  corruptions,  and 
interpolations  which  must  unavoidably  have  crept  into  its  text, 
must  ultimately  become  a  convert  to  the  opinion  we  have  now 
advanced.     The  bitter  taunt  of  the  Norwegians  to  Sir  Patrick — 

'Ye  Scottislnnen  spend  a'  ovu"  king's  gowd. 
And  a'  our  queen  is  fee ' — 

was  without  meaning  and  point  formerly;  its  application  is  now  felt." 
— Motherwell's  Mhiitrdsij,  p.  9. 

Versions  of  this  ballad  have  appeared  as  under  : — 

I.  In  Percy's  lieliques,  vol.  i.,  as  "given  frona  two  MS.  copies, 
tr;msmitted  from  Scotland."' 

II.  In  Scotfs  Mln-itrth-if,  vol.  i.,  p.  29~i,  as  "taken  from  two 

MS.  copies,  collated  with  several  verses,  recited  by  the 
editor's  friend,  Itobert  Hamilton,  Esq.,  advocate, — bein.; 
the  sixteenth,  and  the  four  which  follow."  But  even  with 
the  assistance  of  the  common  copy,  the  ballad  seems  still 
to  be  a  fragment.  The  cause  of  Sir  Patrick's  voj-age  is, 
hov.-ever,  pointed  out  distinctly;  and  it  shows  that  the 
song  has  claim  to  high  antiquity',  as  referring  to  a  very 
remote  period  in  Scottish  history." 

III.  In  Jaraieson's  Popular  BaUads,  vol.  i.,  p.  157.    This,  "  which 

seems  the  most  perfect"  of  Scott's  "two  MS.  coi)ie3," 
was  transmitted  by  him  to  Jamieson,  as  stated  by 
both. 

IV.  In  Buchau's  Ancient  BuUuih,  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  as  "taken  down 

from  the  recitation  of  'a  wight  of  Homer's  craft,'  who,  as 
a  wandering  minstrel,  blind  from  his  infancy,  has  been 
travelling'  in  the  north  as  a  mendicant  for  these  last  fifty 
years.  He  learned  it  in  his  j'outh  from  a  very  old  person ; 
and  the  words  are  exactly  as  recited." — Note,  p.  2S1). 
Mr.  Motherwell,  v.'ho  saw  it  in  MS.,  styles  it  "one  of 
the  best  sets  of  this  ballad." 

Tlie  text  which  follow.!  i.i  based  upon  Scott's  version,  wit'n  the 
addition  of  stanzas  12,  V.i,  and  10,  from  Mr.  Buchan's  version,  and  of 
Btanzas  21  and  22  from  Mr.  Finlay's  Scoll'nk  Ilidorkal  an  I  Romantic 
Ikd'aih,  vol.  i.,  Preface,  p.  xiii. 

The  dcpr.rlv.rci  from  Scott's  text  are  neither  numerous  nor  impor- 
tant; and  v.'hercver  they  appear  to  be  of  the  slightest  consequence, 
the  words  of  hi.s  text  are  noted  under. 

A""./?.  —  "In  singing,  the  interjection  '0  is  adilcd  to  the  f;c.Mud 
aiid  fourth  lines." — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

•  In  thi  tJTct  horo  prlntc^l,  thoy  arc  numborel  19,  20,  23,  24,  auJ  H. 
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1  The  king  sits  in  Dunfermline  town, 

Drinking  tlie  l)luid-rcd  wine: 
"Oil,  whero  will  I  get  a  giido  "  skipper 
To  sail  this  ship  of  mine?" 

2  It's  up  and  spake  an  olil<'rn  knii^lit, 

Sat  at  the  king's  right  knee — 
"  Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  sailor 
That  ever  sail'd  the  sea." 

3  The  king  has  written  a  braid  letter, 

And  seal'd  it  with  hia  hand, 

And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

4  "  To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 

To  Noroway  o'er  the  facm! 
The  king's  daughter  to''  Noroway, 
'"Tis  thou  maim  take"  her  hame!" 

r>     The  first  line  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 
A  loud,  loud  laugh  laugh'd  he; 
r>ut  ere  he  read  it  to  an  end,* 
The  tear  blinded  his  e'e. 

tj     "  Oh,  wlia  is  this  has  done  this  deed, 
And  tauld  the  king  of  me, — 
To  send  us  out  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
To  sail  upon  the  sea? 

7     '•  Bc't  wind,  be't  weet,  be't  hail,  be't  sleot, 
Our  ship  must  sail  the  faem; 
The  king's  daughter  to"*  Noroway, 
'Tis  we  must  take*  her  hame."f 

"  "Skecly." 

»  "Oi." 

<=  "Brins-''       }•  Scott'3  vereion. 

<Z"T0." 

"  "Fetc-h." 

•  l'prcy'8  vorsion  reads, — 

"  The  next  lino  that  Sir  Patrick  ve-id,' 

*  Tuchan's  vprsion  has  the  following  stanzas:— 

"  '  Y(  '11  eat  and  drink,  njy  merry  men  a'. 
An'  see  ye  be  well  thotii; 
For  Ijlaw  it  ^eot,  or  hia'.v  it  wind, 
3Iy  gndo  f  liip  sails  the  morn. 
*«**«*♦» 
" '  But  I  maun  sail  the  seas  the  mom, 
And  likewise  pae  maun  you; 
To  Noroway  wi'  o'.ir  king's  dauijhter.— 
A  chosen  queen  she 's  now.' " 
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8  Tlioy  lioysed  their  sails  on  IMonenday  morn, 

With  all  the  speed  they  may. 
And  they  ha'e  landed  in  Xornway 
Upon  a  Wodonsday. 

9  They  hadna  been  a  week,  a  week 

In  Noroway,  bnt  twae, 
When  that  the  lords  of  Xoroway 
Began  aloud  to  say:  * 

10  "Ye  Scottishmen  spend  all  our  king's  jrowd, 

And  all  our  [young]  queen's  fee." 
"Ye  lee,  ye  lee,  ye  liars  loud! 
Full  loud  I  hear  yc  lee! 

11  "  For  I  ha'e  brought  as  much  white  monle 

As  gane  f  my  men  and  me  ; 
I  brought  a  half-fou:{:  of  gude  red  gowd 
Out  o'er  the  sea  with  me. 

12  "  But  betide  me  weil,  betide  me  wae, 

This  day  I'se  leave  the  shore; 
And  never  spend  my  king's  monie 
'JMong  Noroway  dogs  no  more." 

13  Then  out  it  spake  a  gude  auld  man, 

[In  Sir  Patrick's  companic:]  § 
"  "whatever  ye  do,  my  gude  master, 
Take  God  your  guide  to  he." 

14  "  Make  ready,  make  ready,  my  merry  men  all, 

Our  gude  ship  sails  the  morn." 
"Now,  ever  alake!  my  master  dear, 
I  fear  a  deadly  storm! 

15  "I  saw  Ihc  new  moon,  late  3'cstreen, 

With  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm; 
And  if  we  gang  to  sea,  master, 
I  foar  we'll  come  to  harm." 

•  "They  hadna  stayed  into  that  plnoo 
A  month  bnt  nnd  a  dny, 
Till  he  cauHcd  tho  Qip  in  mugs  gno  roun", 
And  wine  in  cans  sao  gay. 
"The  pipe  aud  hnrp  i-ao  Bwectly  play'd, 
The  tiiiiiinet-i  loudly  sound; 
In  every  linll  wherein  they  stayed, 
Wi'  their  mirth  <iid  rebound."— JJnchan'B  version. 

t  "Gtane;  "  servo  or  f  nrfloo. 

t  "I  brought  a  lialf-fou  o'  gndo  rod  gowd."— Percy  and  Scott. 
Scott  explains  "  half-fou  "  as  meaning  "the  eighth  part  of  a  peclt" 

5  "A  glide  der.th  mot  ho  doe."— Buchnn. 
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10     [Sir  Prttru-k  and  liis  morry  men  all 
Wero  anco  mair  on  the  faem;]  * 
Willi  livc-and-fil'ty  Scots  lords'  sons, 
That  langM  to  I'-e  at  linmo. 

17     But  tlicy  liadna  sall'd  upon  tlie  sea 
A  day  but  barely  three, 
When  the  lilt  grc\\'  dark,  and  the  -wiiid  blew  loud, 
And  gurly  grew  the  sea. 

IS     Tiic  ankers  brak,  and  the  topmasts  lap, 
It  was  sic  a  deadly  storm; 
And  the  waves  came  o'er  the  broken  ship 
Till  all  her  sides  were  torn. 

10     "Oil,  where  will  I  get  a  gudo  sailor 
To  take  my  helm  in  hand, 
Till  I  get  up'to  the  tall  topmast, 
To  sec  if  I  can  spy  land?" 

20  "  Oh,  here  am  I,  a  sailor  gude, 

To  take  the  helm  in  hand. 
Till  you  go  up  to  the  tall  topmast; 
But  I  fear  ye'll  ne'er  spy  land." 

21  Then  up  and  came  a  mermaid  wild, 

With  a  siller  cup  in  her  hand  : 
"  Sail  on,  sail  on,  my  gude  Scots  lordrf, 
For  ye  soon  will  sec  dry  land." 

22  "  Awa,  aAva,  ye  mermaid  wild. 

And  let  your  lleechin'  be; 
Tor,  since  your  face  we've  seen  the  day, 
Dry  land  we'll  never  see." 

23  He  hadna  gane  a  step,  a  step, 

A  step  but  barely  ano, 
When  a  bolt  flew  out  of  the  goodly  fOiip,  f 
And  the  saut  sea  it  came  in.  % 

*  '■  Young  Patrick  he  is  on  the  sea. 

And  even  ou  the  faem."— Buchan. 
t  "Ih<^lioveamodoinsen-man  wouUlRoy, 'apianlchailstavled.'  .  .  .  Sfr.Finlay, 
however,  tliiiiks  it  rather  means  that  '  a  holt  gave  way.'  "— Seott.  On  which  sapient 
controversy  Mr.  Slotherwell  sagely  remarks:— "It  Beeiiis  to  us  particularly  obvious, 
that  'if  n  bar  or  bolt  (Scottice,  Omd)  had  loosened,'  a  plank  rr.u-l  neeesso.nly  liavo 
Btarted" 

t  "  He  hadna  gane  to  his  tapmast, 
A  step  but  barely  three, 
Till  thro'  and  thro'  the  bonnie  ship's  side 
He  saw  the  green  htt-w  sea. 
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24  "  Gae  fetch  a  web  of  the  silken  claith. 

Another  of  the  twune, 
And  wap  them  into  our  gudo  ship's  side, 
And  let  na  the  bca  come  in."  "• 

25  Tliey  fetch'd  a  web  of  the  silken  claitli, 

Another  of  the  tv/ine  ; 
And  tliey  wapp'd  them  into  the  gude  ship's  side, 
But  still  the  sea  came  in. 

2G     Oh,  laith,  laith  were  our  gude  Scots  lords 
To  weet  their  cork-iieel'd  f  shoon! 
But  lang  or  all  the  play  was  play'd, 
They  wet  their  hats  aboon. 

27  And  rnouy  was  the  feather  bed 

Tliat  floated  on  the  faem; 
And  mony  was  the  gude  lord'tj  son 
That  never  mair  came  hanie. 

28  Oh,  lang,  lang  may  the  ladies  sit, 

And  gaze  with  fan  in  hand,  J 
Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spena 
Come  sailing  to  the  strand. 

20     And  lang,  lang  may  the  maideijs  sit, 

With  tiicir  gov/d  kaims  in  their  hair, 
A-waiting  for  their  ain  dear  loves; 
For  tliem  they'll  see  nae  mair. 


"  '  There  are  fivc-au'-Hfly  fpatlier  bnds, 
Well  packed  in  ae  room ; 
And  yo'il  get  as  nmckle  gude  canvas 
As  wrap  tho  ship  a'  roun'; 

"  '  Yo'll  pict  her  well,  and  spare  her  not, 
And  mak'  her  hale  and  noun'; ' 
Bnt  ere  he  had  tlio  word  well  cpoke, 
The  bonnie  thip  was  down. 

"  Oh,  laith,  laith  were  our  gnde  lords'  eons 
To  wcet  their  mllk-whito  hand;  ; 
But  lang  ero  a'  the  play  was  ower. 
They  wat  their  gowden  bauds." — Buchan's  veraion. 

'  "The  riMiicdy  niiplieil  seems  to  be  that  mentioned  In  Cook's  Voiiage),  when,  npon 
Romo  occasion,  to  nu>p  a  leak,  which  could  not  be  got  at  in  tho  inside,  a  quilted  e.iil 
was  brought  under  tho  vchbcI,  which,  being  drawn  into  tho  leak  by  the  suction,  pre- 
vented the  cntrj-  of  more  water.    Chaucer  say8,— 

'  There  n'iii  na  now  guiso  that  It  na'as  old.'  "—Scott. 

t  "Coal-black."— P.uchan. 

}  "Wr  th»lr  fans  Into  iV-r  haml."- Percy  and  Hcott. 

2C 
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30    Half  ower,  half  ower  to  Aberdour,* 
'Tis  fiftj'  fathoms  deep; 
And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 
With  the  Poot^  lords  at  his  feet. 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 

pat;t  fii;?t. — ancient. 

Trom  ScoWa  Mhistrel-;!/,  vol.  iv.,  p.  110. 

"Few  pcrsonaf^es  are  so  renowned  in  tradition  as  Thomas  of  Krcil- 
doiine,  known  by  the  appellation  of  'The  lihymer.'  Uniting,  or 
supposing  to  unite,  in  hisj  person  the  powers  of  poetical  composition, t 
and  of  vaticination,  his  memory,  even  after  the  lapse  of  five  hundred 
years,  is  regarded  with  veneration  hy  his  countrymen.  To  give  any- 
thing like  a  certain  history  of  this  i-emarkable  man  would  be  indeed 
difficult ;  but  the  curious  may  derive  some  satisfoction  from  the  parti- 
culars here  brought  together. 

"  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  residence,  and  probably  the 
birthplace,  of  this  ancient  bard  was  Ercildouue,  a  village  situated 
upon  the  Leader,  two  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Tweed.  The 
ruins  of  an  ancient  tower  are  still  pointed  out  as  the  PJiymer's  castle. 
The  uniform  tradition  bears,  that  his  suraame  was  Lermont,  or  Lear- 
mont ;  and  that  the  appellation  of  '  The  Rhymer '  was  conferred  on 
liim  in  consequence  of  his  poetical  compositions.  There  remains, 
nevertheless,  some  doubt  upon  the  subject.  In  a  charter,  which  is 
subjoined  at  length,  J  the  son  of  our  poet  designed  himself  •Thomas 

•  "  In  Scott's  Border  Minstrelsy,  this  lino  reads — 

'Oh,  forty  miles  off  Aberdeen;  \ 

but  we  are  inclined  to  favour  the  reading — 

'Ilalf  ower,  hall'  ower  to  Aberdour.' 
For,  with  submipsion  to  the  opinion  of  Sii-  Walter  Scott,  the  meaning  of  this  line  is 
not  that  the  shipwreck  took  place  in  the  Fiiih  of  Forth,  but  midway  between  Aberdour 
and  Norway.  And,  as  it  would  Hcem  from  the  narrative,  at  tlio  conimoncenieni  of 
the  ballad,  that  Sir  Patrick  sailed  from  the  Fortli,  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that,  in  his 
disastrous  voyage  homeward,  ho  would  endeavour  to  make  the  sanio  port.  This 
opinio:i  will  bo  corroborated  if  wo  are  corrict  in  assigning  the  ballad  to  the  histori- 
cal event  mentioned  in  the  introductory  remarks." — Motherwell. 

t  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  edition  of  Sir  Tristrem,  not  only  claims  the  authorship  of 
that  romance  for  "  Thomas  the  Ehymer,"  but  also  ascribes  to  him  tht-  ronmn -e  of 
'•Kyng  Bora."— See  Scott's  Introduction,  p.  lix.  The  ballad  of  "  Ilyndo  Horn"  will 
be  found  ante,  p.  125. 

t  "From  the  Chartulary  of  the  Trinilij  House  ofSoUra  Advocates'  Lilirarij,  W.  4.  4t. 
'^EHSYLTON. 

"Omnibus  has  literas  visuris  vel  audituris  Thomas  do  Ercildoun  illius  et  heres 
ThomcB  Eymour  do  Ercildoun  salutem  in  Domino.  Noveritis  mo  per  fustem  e: 
boculum  ill  pleno  judicio  resignnsse  ac  per  presontes  quietem  clamasso  pro  me  ct 
jipiedibus  meis  Magistro  domus  Sanctao  Trinitatis  do  Soltre  et  fratribus  ejusdem 
domus  totam  terram  meara  cum  umuilnn  pertincntibus  suis  quam  in  touemento  do 
Ercildoun  hereditarie  tcnui  renuncian<lo  do  toto  pro  me  et  heredibus  meis  oinni  juro 
ft  cl.imeo  qusB  ego  seu  antecessores  mel  in  eadcm  terra  alioquo  tempore  de  perpefuo 
habuimua  sive  de  future  habere  poasumus.  In  cujus  rci  testimonio  presentibuH 
His  sigillum  mourn  apposui  data  apud  Ercildmin  die  Martis  proximo  post  festuBft 
Hanctorum  Apf'^'olnrum  Symnnls  et  Jude  Anno  Domini  12»9." 
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of  Ercildouu,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Eyniour  of  Ercildoiin,'  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  father  did  not  bear  the  hereditary  name  of 
Lcarmont;  or,  at  least,  was  better  known  and  distinguished  by  the 
ci)ithet,  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  personal  accomplishments.  _  I 
mnst,  however,  remark,  that,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  the  practice 
of  distinguishing  the  parties,  even  in  formal  writings,  by  the  epithets 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  them  from  personal  circumstances,  in- 
stead of  the  proper  surnames  of  their  families,  was  common,  and  in- 
deed necessary,  amoug  the  Border  clans.  So  early  as  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  surnames  were  hardly  introduced  in  Scot- 
land, this  cnstom  must  have  been  universal.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  inconsistent  in  supposing  our  poet's  name  to  have  been 
actually  Learmont,  although,  in  this  charter,  ho  is  distinguished  by 
the  popular  appellation  of  'The  Rhymer.' 

"  We  are  bettor  able  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which  Thomas  of 
Ercildoune  lived,  being  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  I 
am  inclined  to  place  his  death  a  little  further  back  than  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton,  who  supposes  that  he  was  alive  in  1300  (List  of  Scottish  Poets), 
which  is  hardly,  I  think,  consistent  with  the  charter  already  quoted, 
\>v  which  his  son,  in  1299,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  conveys  to  the 
convent  of  the  Trinity  of  Soltra,  the  tenement  which  he  possessed  by 
inheritance  (hereditarie)  in  Ercildoune,  with  all  claim  which  he  or  his 
predecessors  could  pretend  thereto.  From  this  we  may  infer,  that 
the  Pihymer  was  now  dead,  since  we  find  the  son  disposing  of  the 
family  property.  Still,  however,  the  argument  of  the  learned  historian 
will  remain  unimpenchcd  as  to  the  time  of  the  poet's  birth.  For  if, 
as  we  leani  fiom  Barbour,  his  proi)hecies  were  held  in  reputation  *  as 
early  as  1.39i;,  when  Bruce  slew  the  Bed  Cummin,  the  sanctity,  and 
(let  me  add  to  Mr.  Pinkei-ton's  words)  the  uncertainty  of  antiquity, 
must  have  already  involved  his  character  and  v/ritings.  In  a  charter 
of  Peter  de  Ilaga  de  Bemersyde,  which  unfortunately  wants  a  date, 
the  Bhymcr,  a  near  neighbour,  and,  if  we  may  trust  tradition,  a  friend 
of  the  family,  appears  as  a  y,-'itncss.—C'/iarlulnnj  of  Melrose. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  was  a  remark- 
able and  ini[iortant  person  in  his  own  time,  since,  very  shortly  after 
his  death,  we  find  him  celebrated  as  a  prophet  and  as  a  poet.  Whether 
lie  himself  made  any  pretensions  to  the  first  of  these  characters,  or 
whether  it  was  gratuitously  conferred  upon  him  by  the  credulity  of 
posterity,  it  seems  difficult' to  decide.  If  we  may  believe  Mackenzie, 
Lfiarmont  only  versified  the  proiihecies  delivered  by  Eliza,  an  inspired 
nun  of  a  convent  at  Haddington.  But  of  this  there  seems  not  to  be 
the  most  distant  proof.  On  the  contrary,  all  aucient  authors,  who 
quote  the  Khymer's  prophecies,  uniformly  suppose  thena  to  have  been 
emitted  by  himself.     Thus,  in  Wintowns  C'ltronicle : — 

'  Of  this  fycht  quilum  spak  ThoniiiH 
Of  Ersylilounc,  that  Huyil  iu  demo, 
There  liulrJ  nioit  stulwartly,  Btarko  and  stern<». 
Ho  Boyl  it  In  hi«  j.ropbecy; 
But  how  he  wiHt  it  -Has  ferly.'— Book  yiit.,  chap.  32. 

•  "Tho  lineH  nlluded  to  are  the^o : — 

'  I  hope  that  Thomas"H  pronhecle, 
Of  Krceldoiin,  shall  truly  l>o 
In  him,'  &c." 
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"  There  could  liavc  been  iio  ferly  (marvel)  in  Wintown's  eyes  at 
least,  how  Tlidinaa  cai)U!  liy  liis  knowledge  of  future  events,  had  he 
ever  heard  of  the  iusiiircd  nun  of  Haddington,  which,  it  cannot  be 
doubtfd,  ^\ould  have  l)oen  a  solution  of  the  mystery,  much  to  the 
tasto  of  the  prior  of  Lochleven." 

"Whatever  doubts,  howc\cr,  the  learned  might  have  as  to  the 
source  of  the  Ivhymor's  prophetic  skill,  the  vulgar  had  no  hesitation 
to  ascrd>e  the  whole  to  the  intercourse  between  the  bard  and  the 
Queen  of  Faeiy.  The  pojjular  tale  bears,  that  'J'honias  was  carried 
olf,  at  an  early  ago,  to  the  Fairy  Land,  where  he  acquired  all  the 
knowledge  which  made  him  afterwards  so  famous.  Alter  seven  years' 
residence,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  earth,  to  enlighten  and 
astonish  his  countrymen  by  his  proijhetic  powers;  stdl,  however, 
remaining  bound  to  return  to  his  rciyal  mistress  when  she  shouhl 
intimate  her  pleasure.  Accordingly,  while  Thomas  was  making 
merry  with  his  friends  in  the  Tower  of  Ercildoune,  a  person  came 
running  in,  and  told,  with  marks  of  fear  and  astonishment,  that  a 
hart  and  hind  had  left  the  neighbouring  forest,  and  were,  composedly 
and  slowly,  parading  the  street  of  the  village-t  The  prophet  instantly 
arose,  left  his  habitation,  and  followed  the  wonderful  animals  to  the 
forest,  whence  he  was  never  seen  to  return.  According  to  the  popu- 
lar belief,  he  stdl  '  drees  his  weird '  in  Fairy  Land,  and  is  one  day 
expected  to  revisit  earth.  In  the  meanwhile,  his  memory  is  held 
in  the  most  profound  respect.  The  Eildon  Tree,  from  beneath  the 
shade  of  which  he  delivered  his  prophecies,  now  no  longer  exists;  but 
the  spot  is  marked  by  a  large  stone,  called  Eildon  Tree  Stone.  A 
neighbouring  rivulet  takes  the  name  of  the  Bogle  Burn  (Goblin  Brook) 
from  the  Khymer's  supernatural  visitants. 

"  It  seemed  to  the  editor  unpardonable  to  dismiss  a  person  so  im- 
portant in  Border  tradition  as  the  Ilhymev,  without  some  further 
notice  than  a  simple  commentary  upon  the  following  ballad.  It  is 
given  from  a  coi)y,  obtained  from  a  lady  residing  not  far  from 
Ercildoune,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  one  in  Mrs.  Brown's  MS8. 
The  former  copy,  however,  as  might  be  exjjectcd,  is  far  more  minute 
as  to  local  description.  To  this  old  tale  the  editor  has  ventured  to 
add  a  Second  Part,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  canto,  from  the  printed 
prophecies  vulgarly  ascribed  to  the  Ehymer.J  To  make  his  peace 
with   the  moi'e   severe   antiquaries,  the   editor  has  prefixed  to  the 

*"  Henry  tho  Min?tr.  1,  vrho  introduces  Thinias  into  the  History  of  ^YaUal:e, 
expresses  the  fiame  doubt  as  to  the  sourco  of  his  prophetii:  knowledge:— 
'  Thomas  Ilhj-mer  into  the  f.iilo  was  than 
A\  ilh  the  niiniBtor,  wliioh  was  a  worthy  man. 
lie  used  oft  to  that  relifcious  place; 
Tl  c  p  ople  deemed  of  wit  lie  mcikle  can, 
And  HO  ho  tuld,  ihouph  that  they  bless  or  ban, 
In  rule  of  wir  whether  they  tint  or  wan; 
"Which  happen  d  sooth  in  many  divers  case; 
I  cannot  say  by  wrong  or  rightcousnoss. 
It  may  bo  deemed  by  division  of  grace,'  &c. 

— ]listoD-y  nf  Wallace,  book  )L" 

t  "There  Is  a  singular  resemblance  betwixt  this  tradition,  and  an  incident  occurring 
Id  tho  life  of  Merlin  CalcdoniuH,  which  the  reader  will  iind  a  few  pages  onwards." — S. 

J  "And  a  Third  Part  entirely  modem,  founded  upon  the  tradition  of  his  having 
returned  with  the  hart  and  h'nrt  to  the  Land  of  Faery."  Which  third  part  is  here 
omitted 
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SecouJ  Part  some  remarks  on  Learmont's  prophecies."' — Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

Some  additional  stanzas  and  various  readings  are  added  in  the 
notes,  from  a  "  copy  procured  in  Scotland"  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  and 
given  in  his  Popular  Ballade,  vol.  ii.,  p.  7. 

1  TnuE  Thomas  lay  on  Huntly  bank; 

A  lerlie"  he  spied  -witli  his  e'e; 
x\nd  there  he  saw  a  ladye  bric^ht, 

Came  riding  down  by  Iho  Eildon  tree.* 

2  Ilcr  skirt  was  made'  of  tlio  grass-green  silk, 

Iler  mantle  of  the  velvet  tine; 
At  ilka  telt  of  her  horse's  mane, 
Hung  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 

3  True  Thomas  he  puU'd  aff  his  cap, 

And  louted  low  down  to  his  knee:'' 
"All  liail,  tbou  mighty  Queen  of  ITeaven, 
For  thy  peer  on  earth  I  never  did  see !" 

i     "  Oh  no,  oh  no,"  Thomas,"  she  said, 

"  That  name  does  not  belong  to  me; 
I  am  but  the  Queen  of  fair  Elfland, 
That  am  hither  come  to  visit  thee  1 

5     '•  Harp  and  carp,  True  Thomas,"  she  said, 
'•  Harp  and  carp  along  with  me; 
And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips. 
Sure  of  your  body  I  shall  be ! " 

C     '•  Betide  me  weal,  betide  mc  woe, 

That  weird  shall  never  daunton  mo  1  "-^ 
Syne  he  has  kiss'd  her  rosy  lips, 
'AU  underneath  the  Eildon  tree." 

7     "  Now  yc  maun  go  with  me,"  she  said, 
"  Tnn  Tlinmas,  yc  maun  go  with  me; 
And  ye  maun  serve  me  seven  yeans, 
Tliro'  weal  or  woe,  as  chance  may  be." 

"  ''Feilie:  "  a  wondor,  a  marvel. 

*  Variations  ou  etauzas  1  to  i,  from  Jamicson's  fragment:— 
"Tnio  Thomas  lay  oVr  yonder  bank, 
And  he  beheld  a  ladyo  Kav ; 
A  ladye,  that  was  briBK  and  bold. 
Come  riding  o'er  tho  fern  o  brae." 


'  Omita  "made.' 


True  ThomaH  he  took  off  his  hat, 
And  bow'd  him  low  O.own  till  his  knee  " 


'Innerts  "True." 

/  "That  weird,"  4c.:  'That  destiny  i-hall  never  fi  ighlcu  mo."— IscolL 
»  btauzai  C  and  6  do  not  appear  in  Janiicfjon's  fragmout. 
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8     Sho  tuni'd  about  her  milk-wliite  steed, 
And  took  True  Tlioinas  up  behind; 
And  ayu,  whene'er  her  bridle  rung, 
Tlie  steed  ilew  swifter  than  the  wind." 

0     Oh,  they  rade  on,  and  fartlicr  on, 

'J'lie  steed  gacd  swifter  than  the  wind, 
Until  they  rcach'd  a  desert  wide, 
And  living  land  was  left  behind.^ 

10  "Light  down,  light  down,  now.  True  Thomas, 

And  lean  your  head  upon  my  knee; 
Abide,  and  rest  a  little  space, 

And  I  will  show  you  ferlies  tliree. 

11  "Oh,  see  ye  na  that  braid,  braid  road, 

That  lies  across  the  lily  leven? 
That  is  the  path  of  wickedness, 

Tho'  some  call  it  the  road  to  heaven. 

12  "  And  see  ye  not  yon  narrow  road, 

Sae  thick  beset  with  thorns  and  briers? 
That  is  the  path  of  righteousness, 
Tho'  after  it  but  few  inquires. 

13  "  And  see  ye  not  j^on  honnie  road, 

That  winds  about  the  fernj^  brae? 
That  is  the  way  to  fair  Elfland, 

Where  you  and  I  this  night  maun  gae. 

"  The  variations  of  stanza  S,  here  noted,  aro  from  Scott's  version,  Jamieson's 
corresponding  stanza  being  substituted  in  the  text  as  jiroferable:— 
'■  She  8  mounted  on,''  &c.  (line  1). 
"And  gued,"  &c.  {ihie  2). 

6  Stanza  9  is  not  in  Jamieson's  fragment;  but  the  foUowiag  inferior  and  Irregular 
Btanzas  come  in  between  9  and  10  of  Scott's  text : — 

"Oh,  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on. 
Until  tliey  came  to  a  garden  gi'een; 
'Light  down,  light  down,  ye  laclye  freo, 
Some  of  that  fi-uit  let  me  pull  to  thee.' 

"  'Oh  no.  oh  no,  Tnio  Thomas,'  she  says, 
"J?hat  li-uit  maun  no  be  touc-h'd  by  thee; 
For  all-the  pli^ues  that  aro  in  hcU 
Light  on  tho  fruit  of  this  countrie. 

" ' But  I  have  a  laef  hoie  in  my  lap, 
Liliewise  a  bottle  of  clarry  wine; 
And  now,  ere  we  go  farther  on. 
We'll  rest  awhile,  and  ye  may  dine.' 

"  When  he  had  eaten  and  drink  his  fill, 
The  ladye  said — 'Ere  wc  climb  you  hill. 
Lay  your  head  upon  my  knee. 
And  1  will  show  theeferlies  three.' " 
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U     ''  But,  Thomas,  ye  maun  bauld  j'our  tongue, 
■\Miatever  ye  may  bear  or  see ; 
For  if  ye  speak  a  v/ord  in  Elfin  land, 

Ye'U  ne'er  get  back  to  your  ain  countrie!"" 

15  Oil,  they  rade  on.  and  farther  on, 

And  they  waded  through  rivers  abune  the  knee, 
And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon, 
But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea.* 

16  It  was  mirk,  mirk  ni-ht,  there  was  nae  stern-light," 

And  they  waded  through  red  bluid  to  the  knee ; 
For  all  the  bluid  that 's  shed  on  earth 
Rins  through  the  springs  of  that  countrie. 

17  Syne  they  came  on  to  a  garden  green, 

And  she  pull'd  an  apple  frae  a  tree  : 
''  Take  this  for  thy  wages.  True  Thomas; 

It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  that  will  never  lee!" 

18  " My  tongue  is  my  ain,"  True  Thomas  said; 

"A  gudely  gift  ye  wou'd  gi'c  to  me! 
I  neither  doughf'to  buy  nor  sell. 
At  fair  or  trystc  where  I  may  be. 

19  ''  I  dought  neither  speak  to  prince  or  peer, 

Nor  ask  of  grace  from  fair  ladye!" 
"Now,  hauld  thy  peace,"  the  ladye  she  said; 
'•  For  as  I  say,  so  it  must  be."  " 

20  He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  cloth, 

And  a  pair  of  shoon  of  the  velvet  green; 
And  till  seven  years  were  gone  and  past, 
True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen.' 

"  Stanzas  U  to  U,  inclusive,  occur  almost  verbatim  in  Jamieaon'B  frasm«nl- 

»  -'For  forty  days  aiid  forty  iiighta 

Uo  wado  through  red  blude  to  the  kuee; 
Aud  ho  saw,"  tc. 

•  "  Stem-light : "  fclarlight. 

d  "  Dought : "  dufrtt. 

«  "The  tr;i(liiio:»al  coinmciitaiy  uijon  this  ballad  iiiforuw  us,  that  tho  apple  was  tli" 
produce  of  the  fatal  Tree  of  Knowledge,  and  that  the  Kurdeu  was  the  lorrontrial 
irtiradlse.  Tho  repognanoo  of  Thomas  to  be  debarred  the  use  of  falsehood,  wlicu 
Ijo  might  find  it  convenient,  has  a  comic  effect." — Scott. 

Stanzas  16,  17, 18,  and  19— with  the  exception  of  lino  2,  stanza  IG— are  not  to  be 
fuund  in  Jamioson's  fragment. 

/Ocean  almost  leibatim  in  Jamioiiou'a  {ragment. 
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THOMAS  Tlir:  KTIYMER. 

ALTEllED   FROM   AXCIKNT   rilorilKClICS. 

PAUT  SIXOXD. 

"  The  prophecies  ascribed  to  Tlicinas  of  Ercililounc  have  hccu  tho 
principal  means  of  securins;  to  him  i-c!iio;iibrancc  '  amongst  the  sons 
of  his  people.'  The  author  of  Sir  'J'i'k'icui  would  lone;  ago  have 
joined,  in  the  vale  of  oblivion,  '  C'lerl;  of  'J'ranent,  who  wrote  the 
adventure  of  Schir  G'awain,'  if,  by  ;,'ood  hap,  the  same  current  of 
ideas  respecting  antiquity,  which  causes  "\'irgil  to  be  regarded  as  a 
magician  by  the  lazaroni  of  Naples,  had  not  exalted  the  bard  of 
Ercildoune  to  the  prophetic  character.  Tei-haps,  indeed,  he  himself 
aflfected  it  during  his  life.  AVe  luiow  at  least,  for  certain,  that  a 
belief  iu  his  supernatural  knowledge  was  cun-ent  soon  after  his  death. 
His  prophecies  are  alluded  to  by  I'arbour,  by  Wintown,  and  by 
Henry  the  INliustrel,  or  Blind  Harry,  as  he  is  usually  termed.  None 
of  these  authors,  however,  give  the  words  of  any  of  the  Rhymer's 
vaticinations,  but  merely  narrate,  historically,  his  having  predicted 
the  events  of  which  they  speak.  The  earliest  of  the  prophecies 
ascribed  to  him,  which  is  now  extant,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton 
from  a  MS.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  response  from  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
•louue  to  a  qiiestion  from  the  heroic  Countess  of  March,  renowned  for 
the  defence  of  the  Castle  of  Dunbar  against  the  English,  and  termed, 
in  tho  familiar  dialect  of  her  time,  Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar.  This 
])rophecy  is  remarkable,  in  so  f;vr  as  it  bears  very  little  resemblance 
to  any  vei-ses  ])ublishcd  in  the  printed  copy  of  tlie  Piliymcr's  su]'[)oscd 
prophecies.     The  verses  are  as  follows :  — 

'La  countessQ  de  Donbar  rlemande  a  Thomas  de  Essedoiino  quaut  la  gne'.ra 
d'Escoce  prendreit  fyn.    E  yl  I'a  repoundy  et  dyt, — 

'  When  man  is  mad  a  kyng  of  a  capped  man; 
When  man  is  lovcre  other  mones  ihyng  than  his  owon ; 
When  londe  thoiiys  forest,  ant  forest  is  feldo; 
When  h;iro!!  koiifilc-s  o'  the  hor'stant?; 
When  Wyt  and  Wille  werres  togcdero; 

When  ni'in  niakrs  ^tablcs  of  kyrkes,  and  steles  cnstols  vith  stye; 
When  Kokcsliorouphe  nys  no  hurgh  ant  market  is  at  Eorwyleye; 
When  Bumhourno  is  dongod  with  dede  men; 
Wh'  n  men  lodes  men  in  ropes  to  hiiyen  and  to  solKn; 
When  a  quarter  of  whaty  whete  is  ehaungod  for  a  coli  of  ten  marke.?; 
When  prudo  (pride)  prikes  and-pces  is  leyd  in  prisouu; 
"When  a  Scot  ne  me  hym  hudo  ase  hare  in  forme  that  the  English  te  shall  hyra 

fynd-; 
Wit  n  rycht  ant  wronge  astcnte  the  togedcrc; 
When  laddes  we<ldeth  lovedics; 

When  Scoitfls  flen  ho  faste,  that,  for  faute  of  sh.-^p,  hy  drownoth  IiemKelve; 
When  Bhal  this  bo? 
Nouthor  in  thine  tyme  ne  in  mine; 
Ah  comen  ant  gone 
Withinne  twenty  winter  ant  one.' 

—PMerlon's  Poems,  from  MaiUancTs  3fSS.  quotinr)  from  Ilarl.  Lih.  22.>J.  F.  Vil. 

"As  I  have  never  seen  the  MS.  from  wliich  Mr.  I'inkerton  makes 
his  extract,  and  as  the  date  of  it  is  fixed  by  liini  (certainly  one  of  the 
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most  able  antiquaries  of  our  age)  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  II.,  it 
is  -with  great  diffidence  that  I  hazard  a  contrary  opinion.  There  can, 
however,  1  believe,  be  little  doubt,  that  these  prophetic  verses  are  a 
forgery,  and  not  the  production  of  our  Thomas  the  Ehymer.  But  I 
anTinclined  to  believe  them  of  a  later  date  than  the  reii;n  of  Edward 
I.  or  II. 

"  The  gallant  defence  of  the  Castle  of  Dunbar,  by  Black  Agnes,  took 
place  in  die  year  1337.     The  Bhj^mer  died  previous  to  the  year  1299 
(see  the  charter,  by  his  son,  in  the  introduction  to  the  foregoinj; 
liallad).     It  seems,  therefore,  very  improbable  that  the  Countess  of 
Dunbar  could  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  since  that  would  infer  that  she  was  married,  or  at  least 
engaged  in  state  matters,  previous  to  1299  ;  whereas  she  is  described 
as  a  younf,',  or  middle-aged  M'oman,  at  the  period  of  her  being  besieged 
in  the  fortress  which  she  so  well  defended.     If  the  editor  might 
induli;e  a  conjecture,  he  would  suppose  that  the  prophecy  was  con- 
trived for  the  encouragement  of  the  English  invaders,  during  the 
Scottish  wars  ;  and  that  the  names  of  the  Countess  of  Dunbar,  and  of 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  were  used  for  the  greater  credit  of  the  forgery. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  it  seems  likely  to  have  been  comi)Osed 
after  the  siege  of  Dunbar,  which  had  made  the  name  of  the  countess 
well  known,"  and  consequently  in  the  reigu  of  Edward  III.     The 
wliole  tendency  of  the  prophecy  is  to  aver  that  there  shall  be  no  end 
of  the  .Scottish  war  (concerning  which  tlic  question  was  proposed), 
till   a   final   conquest  of  the   country  by  England,  attended  by  all 
the  usual  teverities  of  war.     'When  the  cultivated  country  shall 
become  forest,' says  the  prophecy ;—' v,-hen  the  wild  animals  shall 
inhabit  the  abode  of  m.en ;— when  Scots  shall  not  be  al)le  to  escape 
the  English,  should  they  crouch  as  hares  in  their  form,'— all  these 
donuncfations  seem  to  refer  to  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  upon  whose 
victories  the  prediction  was  probably  founded.     'J'hc  mention  of  the 
exchange  betwixt  a  colt  worth  ten  marks,  and  a  quarter  of  '  whaty 
[indifferent]  wheat,'  seems  to  allude  to  the  dreadful  famine  about 
the  year  13SS.     The   independence   of  Scotland  was,    however,  as 
impregnable  to  the  minds  of  superstition  as  to  the  steel  of  our  more 
powerful  and  more  wealthy  neighbours.     The  war  of  Scotland  is, 
thank  God,  at  an  end  ;  but  it  is  ended  without  her  people  havhig 
cither  crouched  like  hares  in  their  form,  or  being  drowned  in  their 
ili'^lif,  'for  faute  of  ships,'— tl;aiik  Ood  for  that  lo).     'i'lie  ]irophecy 
quoted  is  probably  of  the  same  date,   and  intended  for  the  same 
purpose. 

"  A  minute  search  of  the  records  of  tlie  time  would  probably  throw 
additional  light  upon  the  allusions  contained  in  these  ancient  legends. 
Among  various  rliymcs  of  projjhetic  import,  which  are  at  this  day 
cunenl  amongst  the  people  of  'J'eviotdale,  is  one  sujiposed  to  be  ])ro- 
nouncrd  by  Thomas  the  Khymer,  presaging  the  destruction  of  his 
habitation  and  family : — 

'The  haro  Fall  kittle  [littor]  on  my  hearth  stane, 
And  there  will  never  be  a  laird  Learmont  again.' 


he  firft  of  these  lines  is  obviously  borrowed  from  that  in  the  MS 
r  the   Harl,  Library,   '  When  harca  kcndlcs  o'  the   hcr'btane'— a 
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emphatic  image  of  desolation.     It  is  also  iuaccurately  quoted  in  tho 
prophecy  of  WalJhave,  published  by  Andro  Hart,  1613  :— 

''I'Uis  is  a  true  talking'  lluit  TLonias  of  tolls, 
Tho  hare  shall  hirple  ou  tho  hard  [hearth]  stane.' 

"Spottiswoode,  an  honest,  but  credulous  historian,  seems  to  have 
been  a  firm  believer  in  the  authenticity  of  the  ])rophetic  wares  vended 
in  the  name  of  Thomas  of  Ercildouuo.  '  The  prophecies  yet  extant 
in  Scottish  rhymes,  whereupon  he  was  commonly  called  Tliomas  the 
.T'hymcr,  may  .justly  be  admired ;  having,'  foretold,  so  many  as^jes  before, 
the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  ninth  degree  of  the  Bruce's 
l)lood,  with  the  succession  of  Bruce  himself  to  the  crown,  being  yet  a 
child,  and  other  divers  particulars,  which  the  event  hath  ratified  and 
made  good.  Bccthius,  in  his  story,  relateth  his  prediction  of  King 
Alexander's  death,  and  that  )xo  did  foretell  the  same  to  tho  Earl  of 
Marcl),  the  day  before  it  fell  out,  saying,  "  That  before  the  next  day 
at  noon,  such  a  tempest  should  blow  as  Scotland  had  not  felt  for  many 
years  befoi'e."  The  next  morning,  the  day  being  clear,  and  no  change 
appearing  in  the  air,  the  nobleman  did  challenge  Thomas  of  his  saying, 
calling  him  an  impostor.  He  replied  that  noon  was  not  yet  passed. 
About  which  time  a  yiost  came  to  advertise  the  earl  of  the  king  his 
sudden  death.  "Then,"  said  Thomas,  "this  is  the  tempest  I  fore- 
told; and  so  it  shall  prove  to  Scotland."  Whence,  or  how,  he  had 
this  knowledge,  can  hardly  be  affirmed,  but  sure  it  is,  that  he  did 
divine  and  answer  truly  of  many  things  to  come.' — Spoitlnwoode,  p. 
47.  Besides  that  notable  voucher,  Master  Hector  Boece,  the  good 
archbishop  might,  had  he  been  so  minded,  have  referred  to  Fordun 
for  the  prophecy  of  King  Alexander's  death.  That  historian  calls  our 
bard  '  ruralis  ille  vates.' — Fordun,  lib.  x.,  cap.  40. 

"What  Spottiswoode  calls  'the  prophecies  extant  in  Scottish 
rhyme,'  are  the  metrical  productions  ascribed  to  the  seer  of  Ercil- 
doune,  Avhich,  with  many  other  compositions  of  the  same  nature, 
bearing  the  names  of  Bcde,  jMcrlin,  Gildas,  and  other  approved 
soothsayers,  are  contained  in  one  small  volume,  published  by  Andro 
Hart,  at  Edinburgh,  IGIo.  Nisbet  the  herald  (who  claims  the  prophet 
of  Ercildoune  as  a  bvotber  professor  of  his  art,  founding  upon  the 
various  allegorical  and  emblematical  allusions  to  heraldry),  intimates 
the  existence  of  some  earUer  copy  of  his  prophecies  than  that  of  Andro 
Hai-t,  \^•]lic•h,  hriwever,  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  seen.  The  late 
excellent  Lord  Hailcs  made  these  compositions  the  subject  of  a  disser- 
tation, published  in  his  llemarhs  on  iJie  Hidory  of  ScofJand.  His 
attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  celebrated  prophecy  of  our  bard, 
mentioned  by  Bishop  Spottiswoode,  bearing  that  the  crowns  of 
England  and  Scotland  should  be  united  in  the  person  of  a  king, 
sou  of  a  French  queeu,  and  related  to  Bruce  in  the  ninth  degree. 
Lord  Hailes  ])laiuly  proves,  that  this  ]iro))hcoy  is  perverted  from  its 
original  purpose  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the  .M'.vcession  of  James  \1. 
The  groundwork  of  the  forgery  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro^jhecies  of 
Berlingion,  contained  in  the  same  collection,  and  runs  thus : — 

'  Of  Bruco's  loft  side  shall  spring  out  a  leafe, 
As  nocri!  as  tho  ninth  deffree; 
And  Bhall  be  llocmcd  of  fairo  Scotland, 
In  France  farre  beyond  the  sea. 
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And  then  shall  come  again  ryding, 
With  eyes  that  many  men  may  see. 
At  Aberladio  he  shall  light, 
SVith  hempen  helteres  and  horse  of  tre. 


'However  it  happen  for  to  fall. 
The  lyon  shall  be  lord  of  all; 
The  Frenoti  quon  shall  bearre  the  sonue, 
Shall  rule  all  Britainno  to  the  sea; 
Ane  from  the  Bruce  s  blood  shal  come  also, 
As  neero  as  the  ninth  degree. 
•       *»»*•*»»*•« 

'  Yet  shal  there  come  a  keene  knight  over  the  salt  sea, 
A  keene  man  of  courage  and  bold  man  of  armea ; 
A  duke's  son  dowbled  [i.  e..  dubbed],  a  born  man  in  France, 
That  shall  our  mirths  augment,  and  mend  all  our  harmes ; 
After  the  date  of  our  Lord  151-3,  and  thrice  three  thereafter; 
Which  shall  brooke  all  ti.e  broad  isle  to  himpolf. 
Between  13  and  thrice  three  the  threip  shall  be  ended, 
The  Saxons  shall  never  recover  after.' 

"There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  this  jnophecy  was  intended  to 
excite  the  confidence  of  the  Scottish  nation  in  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
Eegent  of  Scotland,  who  arrived  from  France  in  1515,  two  years  after 
the  death  of  James  IV.  in  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden.  The  regent  was 
descended  of  Kruce  by  the  left,  i.  e.,  by  the  female  side,  within  the 
ninth  degree.  His  mother  was  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Boulogne,  his 
father  banished  from  his  country — '  fleemit  of  fair  Scotland. '  His 
arrival  must  necessarily  be  by  sea,  and  his  lauding  was  expected  at 
.Vbcrlady,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  He  was  a  duke's  son,  dubbed 
kni<;ht;  and  nine  years,  from  1513,  are  allowed  him,  bj'  the  pretended 
prophet,  for  the  accomjilishment  of  the  salvation  of  his  country,  and 
the  exaltation  of  Scotland  over  her  sister  and  rival.  All  this  was  a 
pious  fraud,  to  excite  the  confidence  and  si)iiit  of  the  country. 

"  The  prophecy  put  into  the  mouth  of  our  Thomas  the  Khymer,  as  it 
stands  in  Hart's  book,  refers  to  a  later  period.  The  narrator  meets 
the  Rhymer  upon  a  land  beside  a  lee,  who  shows  him  many  emble- 
matical visions,  described  in  no  mean  strain  of  poetry.  They  chiefly 
relate  to  the  fields  of  Flodden  and  Pinkie,  to  the  rational  distress 
which  followed  thcic  defeats,  and  to  the  future  halcyon  day.i  which 
are  jjromised  to  Scotland.  One  quotation  or  two  will  be  &ufficieut 
to  establish  this  fully  : — 

'  Our  ScottiHh  king  sal  come  ful  keene, 
The  red  lyon  beareth  he ; 
A  feddcrod  arrow  sharp,  I  ween, 
Shall  make  him  winko  and  v.arro  to  SCO. 
Out  of  the  npld  ho  shall  bo  led, 
When  ho  irt  bludio  and  woe  for  blood; 
Yet  to  his  niou  shall  he  say, 
" For  'jod'i  love  turn  you  opninc. 
And  j-'ivo  yijii  Sullierue  folk  u  frey! 
Wliy  Hhoiild  I  loKo  the  light  i'^  mine? 
My  dato  in  not  to  die  this  day." ' 

"  Wlio  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  this  refers  to  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  and  to  the  popular  reports  conccraing  the  doubtful  fate  of 
JauiCB  IV.  ?    Allusion  is  immediately  aftcnvards  made  to  the  death 
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of  George  Douglas,  heir-apparont  of  Angus,  who  fought  and  foil  with 
his  sovereign : — 

'  The  slonios  three  that  day  shall  dio, 
That  bears  tho  hiirte  in  silver  sheon.' 

The  well-known  arms  of  the  Douglas  family  are  the  heart  and  three 
stars.  In  anotlier  place,  the  battle  of  Pinkie  is  expressly  mentioned 
liy  name  : — 

'At  Pinken  Cluch  there  shall  bo  spilt 

Much  spntlo  Wood  that  day; 
There  shall  the  boar  lose  the  guilt, 

And  the  eagill  boar  it  away.' 

"To  the  end  of  all  this  allegorical  and  mystical  rhapsody,  is 
interpolated,  in  the  later  edition  by  Andro  Hart,  a  new  edition  of 
Berlincjton's  verses,  })efore  quoted,  altered  and  manufactured,  so  as  to 
bear  reference  to  the  accession  of  James  VI.,  whicli  had  just  then 
taken  place.  The  insertion  is  made  with  a  peculiar  degree  (if 
awkwardness,  betwixt  a  {question,  put  by  the  narrator,  concerning 
the  name  and  abode  of  tlie  person  who  showed  him  these  strange 
matters,  and  the  answer  of  the  prophet  to  that  question  : — 

'  Then  to  tho  Boirne  could  I  eay, 

Wliere  dwells  thou,  or  in  what  countrie? 
[Or  who  Khali  rule  tho  isle  of  Britane, 

From  the  north  to  the  south  sey? 
A  French  queeno  sh:ill  bear  the  sonne, 

Shall  riilo  all  Britaiue  to  tho  sea; 
Which  of  the  Uruce's  blood  shall  come, 

As  neere  as  the  nint  degree : 
I  frained  fast  what  was  his  name, 

Where  that  he  came,  from  what  countrie.] 
In  Erslingtoun  I  dwell  at  hamo, 

Thomas  Eymour  men  cals  me.' 

"There  is  surely  no  one,  who  will  not  conclude  with  Lord  Ilailes, 
that  the  eight  lines,  inclosed  in  brackets,  arc  a  clumsy  interpolation, 
borrowed  from  Bcrlington,  with  such  alterations  as  might  render  the 
supposed  prophecy  applicable  to  the  union  of  the  crowns. 

"While  we  are  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  brieliy  to  notice 
the  scope  of  some  of  the  other  predictions  in  Hart's  collection.  As 
the  prophecy  of  Bcrlington  was  intended  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the 
nation,  durinu'  the  regency  of  Albany,  so  those  of  Sybilla  and  Eltraine 
refer  to  that  of  tlie  Earl  of  Arran,  afterwards  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
during  the  minority  of  Mary,  a  period  of  similar  calamity.  Tliis  is 
obvious  from  the  foUov.ing  verses  :  — 

'  Take  a  thousand  in  calculation, 
And  the  longest  of  the  lyon, 
Four  crescents  under  one  crowno, 
With  Saint  Andrew's  eroco  thrise, 
Then  threescore  and  thris  thrco: 
Take  tent  to  Jlorlhi;;  truely, 
Then  shall  the  wai's  ended  be, 
And  never  a!;ain  rise. 
In  tliat  yore  there  shall  a  kins. 
A  duke,"  aud  no  crowued  king: 
]!ecau8  the  prince  sh  lU  ba  yong, 
And  tender  of  yeares.' 
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"The  date,  above  hinted  at,  seems  to  be  1549,  when  the  Scottish 
Regent,  by  means  of  some  snccours  derived  from  France,  was  en- 
deavouring to  repair  the  consequences  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie. 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  supply  given  to  the  '  Moldwarte  [England] 
by  the  fained  hart '  (the  Earl  of  Angus).  The  regent  is  described  by 
his  bearing  the  antelope ;  large  supplies  are  jjromised  from  France, 
and  complete  conquest  predicted  to  Scotland  and  her  allies.  Thus 
was  the  same  liacknej'ed  stratagem  repeated  whenever  the  intei-est 
of  the  rulers  appeared  to  stand  in  need  of  it.  The  regent  was  not, 
indeed,  till  after  this  jieriod,  created  Duke  of  Chatelherault ;  but 
that  honour  was  the  object  of  his  ho])es  and  expectations. 

"The  name  of  our  renowned  soothsayer  is  liberally  used  as  an 
authority  througkout  aU  the  prophecies  published  bj'  Audro  Hart. 
Besides  'those  expressly  put  in  his  name,  Gildas,  another  assumed 
personage,  is  supposed  to  derive  his  knowledge  from  liim ;  for  he 
concludes  thus:— 

'  True  Thomas  me  told  in  a  ti-oublesome  time, 
In  a  harvest  mom  at  Eldoun  hiUs.'— The  Prophecy  of  GUdas. 

"  In  the  prophecy  of  Berlington,  already  quoted,  we  are  told — 

'  Marvellous  Merlin,  that  many  men  of  tells, 
And  Thomas'.s  sayings  comes  all  at  once' 

"  While  1  am  ui^on  the  subject  of  these  prophecies,  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  call  the  attention  of  antiquaries  to  }ilerdwynn  Wyllt,  ( r 
Merlin  the  Wild,  in  whose  name,  and  by  no  means  in  that  of  Ambrose 
Merlin,  the  friend  of  Arthur,  the  Scottish  prophecies  are  issued? 
That  this  personage  resided  at  Drummelzier,  and  roamed,  like  a 
second  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  woods  of  Tweeddale,  in  remorse  for  the 
death  of  his  nephew,  we  leai-n  from  Fordun.  In  the  Scoti-Chronkon, 
lib.  iii. ,  cap.  31,  is  an  account  of  an  interview  betwixt  St.  Kentigern 
and  Jlerlin,  then  in  this  distracted  and  miserable  state.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  called  Lailoken,  from  his  mode  of  life.  On  being 
commanded  by  the  saint  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  he  says,  that 
the  penance  which  he  performs  was  imposed  on  him  by  a  voice  from 
lieaven,  during  a  bloody  contest  betwixt  Lidel  and  Carwanolow,  of 
which  battle  he  had  been  the  cause.  According  to  his  own  prediction, 
he  perished  at  once  b}'  wood,  earth,  and  water ;  for,  being  pursued 
with  stones  by  the  ru.s'tic.s,  he  fell  from  a  rock  into  the  river  Tweed, 
and  was  transfixed  by  a  sharp  stake,  fixed  there  for  the  puq)080  of 
extending  a  fishing-net : — 

'.Slide  perfospUF,  lapide  percussuf-,  et  unda. 
Hac  tria  .Morliiiuin  ferlur  iiiiie  necein. 
SiC'iuo  ruit.  iiicrKUsquo  fiiit  lignociuo  prehcnsus, 
Et  fecit  vatcm  per  lerua  pericula  vcruui." 

"But  in  a  metrical  history  of  Merlin  of  Caledonia,  compiled  by 
CeolTrey  of  Monmouth,  from  the  traditions  of  the  Welsh  bards,  thii 
mode  of  death  is  attributed  to  a  pa^'c  wliom  Merlin's  sister,  dcf^ironi 
to  convict  the  projihct  of  falschoo(l,  because  ho  had  betrayed  her 
intrigues,  introduced  to  him,  under  three  various  disguises,  inquiring 
each  time  in  wliat  manner  the  person  should  die.  To  the  first 
demand  Merlin  answered,  the  party  should  pc7-i3h  by  a  fall  from  a  rock  ; 
to  the  Bccond,  that  he  Bhould  die  by  a  tree;  and  to  the  third,  tliat  Lo 
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should  be  drowned.  Tho  youth  perished  while  hunting,  in  the  mode 
imimtcd  by  ForJun  to  Merlin  hinisolf. 

"  Fonluu,  contrary  to  the  French  authorities,  confounds  this  per- 
son with  the  jNIcrlin  of  Arthur ;  but  concludes  by  informing  us,  tliat 
many  believed  him  to  be  a  different  person.  The  £;ravc  of  Merlin  is 
pointed  out  at  Drunnncl/.ier,  in  Tweeddalc,  beneath  an  aged  thom- 
tree.  On  the  east  side  of  the  churchyard,  the  brook,  called  Pausayl, 
falls  into  the  Tweed ;  and  the  following  prophecy  is  said  to  have  been 
current  concerning  their  union  : — 

'  When  Tr.eod  ninl  Pauaajl  join  at  Merlin's  grave, 
iSc'Otlaud  and  Kngland  shall  one  mocarch  have.' 

On  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  James  VI.,  the  Tv/ccd  accord- 
insrly  overflowed,  aiul  joined  the  Pausayl  at  the  projihet's  grave. — 
Peiinycuick's  Jlia'ory  of  Tux'eddale,  p.  20.  These  ciroainstances 
would  seem  to  infer  a  communication  betwixt  the  south-west  of 
Scotland  and  Wales,  of  a  nature  peculiaily  intimate ;  for  I  presume 
that  Merlin  would  retain  sense  enough  to  choose  for  the  scene  of  his 
wanderings  a  country  having  a  language  and  manners  similar  to  his  own. 
"  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  memory  of  Mei'lin  Sylvester,  or  the  Wild, 
was  fresh  among  the  Scots  during  the  reign  of  James  V.  Waldhave,* 
under  whose  name  a  set  of  proi)hccies  was  published,  describes  him- 
self as  lying  upon  Lomond  Law;  he  hears  a  voice,  which  bids  him 
stand  to  his  defence;  he  looks  around,  and  beholds  a  flock  of  hares 
;!nd  foxes  pursued  over  the  mountain  by  a  savage  figure,  to  whom  lie 
can  hardly  give  the  name  of  a  man.  At  the  sight  of  Waldhave,  the 
ai)paritiou  leaves  the  objects  of  his  pursuit,  and  assaults  him  with  a 
club.  V/aldhave  defends  himself  with  his  sword,  throws  the  savage 
to  the  earth,  and  i-efuses  to  let  him  arise  till  he  swear,  by  the  law 
and  lead  he  lives  upon,  'to  do  him  no  hai"m.'  This  done,  he  pennits 
him  to  arise,  and  marvels  at  his  strange  appearance  : — 

'He  Tvas  foiTned  like  a  frolke  [mau]  all  his  four  quarters; 
And  then  his  chin  and  his  face  haired  so  thick, 
With  hairo  growing  so  grime,  fearful  to  see.' 

He  answers  briefly  to  Waldhave's  inquiry  concerning  his  name  and 
nature,  that  he  'drees  his  weird,'  i.e.,  does  penance  in  that  wood; 
and,  having  hiuted  that  questions  as  to  his  own  state  are  off"ensivo,  he 
pour.s  forth  an  obscure  rhapsody  concerning  futurity,  and  concludes, — 

'Go  musing  upon  Merlin  if  thou  wilt: 
For  I  mean  no  more,  man,  at  this  time.' 

"  This  is  exactly  similar  to  the  meeting  betwixt  Merlin  and  Ken- 
tigern  in  Fordun.  These  jirophecies  of  Merlin  seem  to  have  been  in 
request  in  the  minority  of  James  V. ;  for,  among  the  amusements  with 
v.'hich  Sir  David  Lindsay  diverted  that  prince  during  his  infancy,  are, 

'  The  prophecies  of  Rymcr,  Bode,  and  Merlin.' 

— Sir  David  Lindsay's  Epislle  to  the  Kino. 

And  we  find,  in  Waldhave,  at  least  one  allusion  to  the  very  anciciit 
prophecy,  addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Dunbar : — 

'  This  is  a  true  token  that  Thomas  of  tells, 
AVhen  a  ladde  with  a  ladye  shall  go  over  the  fields.' 

*  "  I  do  not  know  whether  the  person  hero  meant  be  Waldhave,  an  abbot  of  Mel- 
ro-f,  who  died,  in  tho  odour  of  sauotity,  about  1160."— S. 
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The  origiual  stands  thus  : — 

'  When  laddes  weddeth  love  dies.' 

"Another  prophecy  of  Merlm  seems  to  have  been  current  about  the 
time  of  the  lvC2;ent  Morton's  execution.  When  thnt  r.obleman  was 
committed  to  the  charge  of  his  accuser,  Captain  James  Stevrart,  newly 
created  Earl  of  Arran,  to  be  conducted  to  his  trial  at  Edinburgh, 
Spottiswoode  says,  that  he  asked,  '  "Who  was  Earl  of  Arran?"  and 
beini"  answered  that  Captain  James  was  the  man,  after  a  short  pause, 
ho  said,  "  And  is  it  so  ?  I  know  then  Yv'hat  I  may  look  for !  "  me.iu- 
ing.  as  was  thought,  that  the  old  prophecy  of  the  "Falling  of  the 
heart'  by  the  mouth  of  Arran,"  should  then  be  fulfilled.  Whether 
this  was  his  mind  or  not,  it  is  not  known ;  but  some  spared  not,  at  the 
time  when  the  Hamiltous  were  banished,  in  which  business  he  was 
held  too  earnest,  to  say  that  he  stood  in  fear  of  that  prediction,  and 
■went  that  course  only  to  disappoint  it.  But  if  so  it  was,  he  did  tind 
himself  now  deluded;  for  he  fell  T)y  the  mouth  of  another  Arran  than 
he  imagined.' — Spotlisv-oode,  313.  The  fatal  words  alluded  to  seem 
to  be  these,  in  the  prophecj'  of  Merlin  : — 

'In  the  mouthe  of  Arrane  a  selcouth  shall  fall, 
Two  blooi'.ie  hearts  Bhall  be  taken  with  a  false  traine, 
And  derlly  dung  down  v.ithout  any  dome.' 

'■  To  return  from  these  desultory  remarks,  into  which  I  have  been 
led  by  the  celebrated  name  of  Merlin,  the  style  of  all  these  prophccie.-;, 
published  by  Hart,  is  very  much  the  same.  The  measure  is  allitera- 
tive, and  somewhat  .similar  to  that  of  Pierce  Plownitn's  Visions ;  a 
oii'cumstance  which  mi(:ht  entitle  us  to  ascribe  to  some  of  them  an 
earlier  date  than  the  rciccn  of  James  V.,  did  we  not  know  that  f!i)' 
Oalloran  of  Gallowfnj  and  Gawaine  and  GoUor/rass,  t\\-o  romances 
rendered  almost  unintelligible  by  the  extremity  of  affected  allitera- 
tion, are  perhaps  not  prior  to  that  period.  Indeed,  although  we  maj' 
allow,  that,  during  much  earliei- time--,  prophecies,  under  the  names  of 
those  celebrated  soothsayers,  have  been  current  iu  Scotland,  yet 
those  published  by  Hart  have  obviously  been  so  often  vamped  and 
revamped,  to  serve  the  political  purposes  of  difierent  periods,  that  it 
may  be  shrewdly  suspected,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Cutler's 
transmigrated  stockings,  verj'  little  of  the  origiual  materials  now 
remains.  I  cannot  refrain  from  indulging  nij'  readers  with  the 
publisher's  title  to  the  last  in-ophecy,  as  it  contains  certain  curious 
inforniation  concerning  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  v/ho  is  identilied  witli 
the  Cumjean  Sibyl :  '  Here  followeth  a  j)roi)hecie  pronounced  by  a 
noble  qucene  and  matron,  called  Sybilla,  Ivcgina  Austri,  that  came 
to  Solomon.  Tlirough  tlic  wliich  she  compiled  four  bookes,  at  the 
instance  of  the  said  Kiug  Sol,  and  other.s  divers ;  and  the  fourth  book 
was  directed  to  a  noble  kini',  called  Ealdwine,  king  of  the  broad  isle 
of  Britain;  in  the  which  kIic  raaketh  mention  of  two  noble  princes 
an<l  euipcrours,  the  which  is  called  Lcoues.  How  these  two  .shall 
subdue  and  overcome  all  eartldie  princes  to  their  diademe  and  crowne, 
and  also  be  glorified  and  crowned  in  the  heaven  among  saints.  The 
first  of  these  two  is  Constantinus  Magnus  ;  that  was  J/Ojirosus.  the 
Hon  of  Saint  Helena,  that  found  the  croce.  The  second  is  the  sixt  king 
•  "Tho  hoart  wan  tho  cognizance  of  Morton."— 8. 
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of  the  name  of  Steward  of  Sootlaml,  tlie  which  is  our  most  nohle 
ki}i^. '  With  Kuch  editors  and  commentators,  wliat  wonder  that  tlio 
text  became  nnintelliL^iblc,  even  heyoud  the  nsual  oracular  obscurity 
of  jiredictiou  ? 

"If  there  still  remains,  therefore,  amon'^  these  predictions,  any 
verses  having  a  claim  to  real  antiquity,  it  seems  now  impossible  to 
discover  thenr  from  those  which  are  comparatively  modern.  Never- 
theless, as  there  arc  to  be  found,  in  those  compositions,  some  un- 
commonly wild  and  masculine  expressions,  the  editor  has  been 
induced  to  throv/  a  few  passages  together,  into  the  sort  of  ballad 
to  which  this  disquisition  is  i>re!ixud.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
no  (lillicult  matter  for  him,  by  a  judicious  selection,  to  have  excited, 
in  favour  of  Thomas  of  Ercildonne,  a  share  of  the  admiration  bestowed 
by  sundry  wise  persons  upon  Maas  Lobcrt  Fleming.  *  For  example :  — 

'  But  theu  tho  lilye  shall  he  lou  ed  whou  Ihey  loast  thiuk; 
Theu  clear  king's  blood  shal  quake  for  fear  of  death; 
For  churls  shal  chop  off  hoads  of  tlioir  chief  beirus, 
And  carfe  of  the  crowns  thai  Christ  hath  appointed. 

Thereafter,  on  every  side,  sorrow  shall  arise; 
The  barges  of  (ilear'barous  down  shal  tie  sunken; 
Seculars  shal  sit  in  spiritual  .'^i^ats, 
Occupying  offices  anointed  a.?  they  \ver.\' 

"  Taking  the  lily  for  the  emblem  of  France,  can  there  be  a  more 
plain  piY)])hecy  of  the  murder  of  her  monarch,  the  destruction  of  her 
nobility,  and  the  desolation  of  her  hierarchy? 

"But,  without  looking  further  into  the  signs  of  the  times,  the 
eilitor,  though  the  least  of  all  the  prophets,  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  every  true  Briton  will  ap[irove  of  his  application  of  the  lait 
prophecy  quoted  in  the  ballad. 

"  Hart's  collections  of  proiihecies  were  frequently  reprinted  during 
the  last  centurj^  2""obably  to  favour  the  i)retensions  of  the  unfortunate 
family  of  Stuart.  For  the  prophetic  renown  of  Gildas  and  Bede,  see 
Furdun,  lib.  iii. 

"Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Thomas's  predictions,  it  may  be 
noticed,  that  sundry  rhj-mes,  passiug  for  his  jrrophetic  effusions,  are 
still  current  among  the  vulgar  Thus,  he  is  said  to  have  prophesied 
of  the  very  ancient  family  of  Haig  of  Bemerside  : — 

'  Betide,  betide,  whate'er  betide, 
Uaig  shall  bo  Haig  of  Bemerside.' 

"The  grandfather  of  the  present  ]iroprintor  of  Bemerside  had 
twelve  daughters,  before  his  lady  broui^ht  him  a  male  heir.  Tho 
common  people  trembled  for  tlie  credit  of  their  favourite  soothsayer. 
1'he  late  Mr.  Haig  was  at  length  born,  and  their  belief  in  the  pro- 
phecy confirmed  bej'ond  a  shaclow  of  doubt. 

"Another  memorable  prophecy  bore  that  the  Old  Kirk  at  Kelso, 
constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  should  'fall  when  at  tlio 
fullest.'     At  a  very  crowded  sermon,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  piece 

•  Author  of  Dircourses  on  the  Jlife  and  Full  of  Papacy,  London,  1701.  The  Revolu- 
tlt'DS  of  17S9,  1830,  and  1R<13,  attracted  considerable  attention  to  the  work  named. 
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of  lime  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  church.  The  alarm,  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  tlie  V  ords  of  the  seer,  became  universal,  and  happy  were  tlicy 
•who  ^vel•e  nearest  the  door  of  the  predestined  editice.  The  churcli 
v.'as  in  coufcquence  deserted,  and  has  never  since  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tumbling  upon  a  full  congregation.  I  hope,  for  the  sake 
of  a  beautiful  sjjecinrien  of  Saxo-Gothic  architecture,  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  t'lis  prophecy  is  far  distant. 

"  Another  pTcdiction,  ascribed  to  the  llhymer,  seems  to  have  been 
founded  on  t'.iat  sort  of  insight  into  futurity,  possessed  by  most  men 
of  a  sound  and  combining  judgment.     It  runs  thus :  — 

'  At  Eldou  tree  if  you  shall  he, 
A  bri^g  ower  Tweed  you  there  way  see. 

"The  spot  in  question  commands  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
course  of  the  river ;  and  it  v.as  easy  to  foresee,  that  when  the  country 
should  become  m  the  least  degree  iinprovcd,  a  bridge  ■would  be  some- 
•where  thrown  over  the  stream.  In  fact,  yuu  now  see  no  less  than 
three  biidgos  from  that  elevated  situation. 

"  Corspatvick  (Comes  Patrick),  Earl  of  March,  but  more  commonly 
taking  his  title  from  his  castle  of  Dunbar,  acted  a  noted  part  during 
the  vars  of  Edward  I.  in  Scotland.  As  Tliomas  of  Ercildoune  is  said 
to  have  delivered  to  him  his  famous  prophecy  of  King  Alexanders 
deatli,  the  editor  lias  chosen  to  introduce  him  into  the  following 
ballad.  All  the  prophetic  verses  are  selected  from  Hart's  publica- 
tion.''—  Sir  Vv  alter  Scott.     The  notes  to  the  text  are  also  his. 

1  V>'i!EN  seven  yours  were  come  and  gane, 

The  sun  blink'd  fair  on  pool  and  stream; 
And  Tlionia.s  lay  on  Iluntlio  bank, 
Like  one  awakcu'd  from  a  dream. 

2  He  heard  the  trampling  of  a  .steed, 

He  saw  the  flash  of  armour  flee, 
And  he  belicld  a  gallant  kniglit, 
Come  riding  down  by  the  Eiidon  tree. 

3  He  was  a  stalwart  knight,  and  strong, 

Of  giant  males  he  'pear'd  to  be; 
He  stirr'd  his  liorse,  as  lie  wore  wode, 
With  gihlcd  spurs  of  fashion  free. 

4  Says — "Well  met,  well  met,  True  Tliomas! 

Some  iiiicoiith  ferlies  show  to  mo." 
S.iys — "  Clirist  tliec  save,  Corspatrick  brave! 
Thrico  welcome,  good  Dunbar,  to  me  ! 

5  "  Light  down,  ligiit  down,  Corspatrick  brave  ! 

And  I  will  show  thee  curses  three, 
Siiiill  gar  fair  Seotland  greet  and  graiio. 
And  change  the  green  to  thf  binck  liverie. 
•2  D 
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G     "  A  storm  shall  roar  this  very  hour, 

From  Ross's  hills  to  Sohvay  sea." 

"Ye  lied,  yc  lied,  yc  warlock  hoar! 

For  the  sun  shines  sweet  on  fauld  and  leu." 

7  Ho  put  his  hand  on  the  Karlie's  head; 

He  show'd  him  a  rock  beside  the  sea, 
Where  a  king  lay  stiff  beneath  his  steed,* 
And  steel-dight  nobles  wiped  their  e'e. 

8  '■  The  neist  curse  lights  on  Branxton  hills  : 

By  Flodden's  high  and  heathery  side 
Shall  wave  a  banner  red  as  bkiid, 
And  chieftains  throng  with  meikle  pride. 

9  "  A  Scottish  king  shall  come  full  keen. 

The  ruddy  lion  beareth  he  ; 
A  feather'd  arrow  sharp,  I  ween. 

Shall  make  him  wink  and  warre  to  see. 

10  "  When  ho  is  bloody,  and  all  to  bledde. 

Thus  to  his  men  he  still  shall  say, — 
'  For  God's  sake,  turn  ye  back  again, 

And  give  yon  Southern  folk  a  fray  ! 
Why  should  I  lose  the  right  is  mine? 

ily  doom  is  not  to  die  this  day.'f 

11  '•  Yet  turn  ye  to  the  eastern  hand. 

And  woe  and  wonder  ye  shall  see; 
How  forty  thous;ind  spearmen  stand, 
Where  yon  rank  river  merls  the  sea. 

12  -''There  shall  the  lion  lose  the  gylte, 

And  the  libbards  bear  it  clean  away; 
At  Pinkyn  Cleuch  there  shall  be  spilt 
^luch  gentil  bluid  that  day." 

13  "Enough,  enough  of  curse  and  ban; 

Some  blessings  show  thou  now  to  mo. 
Or,  by  the  faith'of  my  body,"  Corspatrick  said, 
"Ye  shall  rue  the  day  ye  e'er  saw  mo  !  " 

•  "King  Alexander,  killed  (March  IC,  12S5-r,)  by  fnllin.c;  over  a  cliff,  near  Kinghorn, 
In  Fife,  and  opposite  i:aiubur;iti." 

t  "  The  uncertainty  which  long  prevailed  in  Scotland  concerning  the  fato  of  James 
IV.  is  well  known." 
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14  "  The  first  of  blossings  I  shall  thee  show, 

Is  by  a  bum,  tliat  's  call'd   of  bread ;  * 
\Vhere  Saxon  incii  shall  tine  the  bow, 
And  find  their  arrows  lack  the  head. 

15  "  Beside  that  brigg,  out  ower  that  bui'n, 

Where  the  water  bickereth  bright  and  slieen, 
Shall  many  a  frilling  courser  spurn, 
And  knights  shall  die  in  battle  keen. 

16  "  Beside  a  headless  cross  of  stone, 

The  libbards  there  shall  lose  the  gree ; 
The  raven  shall  come,  the  erne  shall  go, 

And  drink  the  Saxon  bluid  sae  free. 
Tlie  cross  of  stone  they  shall  not  know, 

So  thick  the  corses  there  shall  be." 

17  '•  But  tell  me  now,"  said  brave  Dunbar, 

"  True  Thunias,  tell  now  unto  me, 
What  man  shall  rule  the  isle  Britain, 

Even  from  the  north  to  the  southern  sea  ?  " 

18  "A  French  queen  shall  bear  the  son, 

Shall  rule  all  Britain  to  the  sea ; 

He  of  the  Bruce's  blood  shall  come. 

As  near  as  in  the  ninth  degree. 

19  ■•  The  waters  worship  shall  his  race, 

Likewise  the  waves  of  the  farthest  sea; 
For  they  shall  ride  over  ocean  wide, 
With  hempen  bridles  and  horse  of  tree." 


THOMAS  OF  ERCILDOUNE. 

Tlio  following  remarkable  tale  is  preserved  in  three  or  more  ancient 
maini«(;rii)ts,  all  of  them  more  or  less  mutilated.  The  verbal  ditl'er- 
tiices  between  the  copies  are  numerous  but  iniinij)ortant.  The  three 
princijial  MS.  copies  are  deposited  iu  the  libraries,  and  have  been 
printed  respectively  in  the  works  mentioned  under: — 

I.  The  Cotton  MS.  cojiy,  in  the  British  Museum,  first  printed 
in  Scott's  Mimlrdtiii,  vol.  iv.,  p.  122. 

*  "Ono  of  Thomas's  rhymes,  preserved  by  traditiou,  runs  thus-.— 

'Tho  burn  of  breiil 
Shall  run  fow  reid.' 

Rannockburn  Ih  tho  brook  hero  meant    Tho  Scots  glvo  tho  namo  of  'bannock'  to 
a  thick  round  cake  of  unloavoned  broad.'' 
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II,  Tlie  Cambridge  University  Library  MS.  copy,  first  printed 
in  Mr.  .lamicsoirs  Popular  Ballads,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  11,  as 
"carefully  deciphered,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  "from  a  volume 
of  no  ordinary  curiosity,  ....  written  in  a  very 
illegible  hand,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  centuiy." 

III.  The  Lincoln  Cathedral  Library  IMS.  copy,  iirst  printed  by 
Mr.  David  Laing,  in  his  Select  P.einauiH  of  lite  Ancknt 
Popular  Poetry  of  Srotlniid.  From  "  a  volume  coinpiled 
at  a  still  earlier  period  "  than  the  Cambridge  MS. 

"In  the  Cambridge  MS.  none  of  the  pieces  have  any  titles;  the 
Cotton  copy  is  prefaced  by  Inclpit  prophesla  Thome  de  Erseldoun ; 
and  the  Lincoln  MS.  is  entitled  Thomas  off  Erseldoune,  and  is  in- 
troduced in  the  following  manner  : — 

'  Lystnys,  lordyngs,  bothe  grete  and  small, 

And  takis  gude  tente  what  I  will  say: 
I  sail  yow  telle  als  trewc  a  talo, 
Als  cuor  was  lierde  by  nyghte  or  daye. 

•And  tho  maste  rnernello  fforowttyn  nayo, 

That  euer  was  horde  liyfore  or  syen, 
And  therefore  pristly  1  yow  praye, 
That  ye  will  of  youre  "talkyugblyn. 

'It  es  an  harde  thyuge  for  to  saye, 

Of  doghety  dedis  that  base  been  done; 
Of  felle  fpghtyngs  and  batells  sere; 

And  how  that  knyghtia  basse  wonno  thalr  schono, 

'.But  Thesu  Christ,  that  syttis  in  trono, 

Safe  luglysche  bothe  i'crro  and  ncre; 
And  1  sail  telle  yow  tyte  and  sone, 
Of  batells  done  sytheu  many  a  yere; 

•And  of  batolls  that  done  sail  bee; 

In  what  place,  and  how  ari'l  whare; 
And  wha  shall  have  the  hcghero  greo; 
And  whethir  partye  sail  hale  the  werre. 

'  Wha  sail  take  the  flyghte  and  flee; 

And  wha  sail  dye  and  byleue  thare: 
But  Ihesu  Christ,  that  dyed  on  tre, 

Saue  Inglysche  men  wharo  so  theyjare.' 

"From  the  prayer  with  which  this  exordium  concludes,  it  may 
fairly  be  inferred  that  the  writer  was  an  Englishman  ;  and  the  \n\\- 
phetic  x^art  of  the  ))iece  has  been  evidently  intended  to  be  used  as 
an  engine  against  the  Scots.  In  the  introduction  to  the  prophecies, 
however,  there  is  so  much  more  fancy  and  elegance  t!ian  in  the 
prophecies  themselves,  that  they  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  the 
composition  of  tlie  same  person.  Indeed,  the  internal  evidence  to 
the  contrary  almost  amounts  to  a  proof  that  they  are  not,  and  that 
the  romance  itself  was  of  Scotish  origin  ;  although  no  undubitably 
Scotish  copy,  so  far  as  the  eilitor  knows,  is  now  in  existence.  He  has 
been  told,  but  upon  what  authority  he  knows  not,  that  there  was  a 
copy  in  the  late  king's  *  library  at  Paris,  but  uncertain  of  what 
country.  .  .  .  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  three  copies  v.nw 
before  him,  the  poet  begins  the  story  in  the  Jird  person,  and  seems 

__*  Louis  XVL,  victim  of  tho  Qrst  French  revolution. 
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disposed  to  tell  the  incidents,  as  if  they  had  really  happened  to  himself. 
(See  stanzas  1  to  10. )  And  although  he  afterwards,  av/kwardly  and  un- 
naturally enough,  speaks  of  Thomas  as  a  third  jiersou,  yet  even  then 
lie  seems  to  insinuate,  that  the  storj'-,  v/hich  he  is  garbling,  was  told 
I'V  another  before  him.  (See  stanza  14.)  If  he  assumes  the  mask 
with  a  bad  grace  here,  he  sho^\■s  still  less  address  when  he  drops  it 
agam  at  stanza  51. 

"  Woidd  it  not  be  ])ardonable,  from  such  instances  as  these,  to 
suppose  it  at  least  probable,  that  Thomas  llymour  was  really  the 
origical  author  of  this  romance  ;  and  that  in  order  to  give  a  sanction 
to  his  predictions,  which  seem  all  to  have  beeu  calculated  in  one  way 
or  other  for  the  service  of  his  country,  he  pretended  to  an  intercourse 
ivith  the  Queen  of  Elflaud,  as  Numa  Ponipilius  did  with  the  nymph 
JOgeria?  Such  an  intercourse,  in  the  days  of  True  Thomas,  was 
accounted  neither  unnatural  nor  uncommon. 

"As  both  the  Endish  and  the  Scots  availed  themselves  of  the 
creilit  which  his  prophecies  had  obtained,  in  falsifying  them,  to  servo 
tlieir  purposes  against  each  other,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain 
v.-liat  the  real  prophecies  of  Thomas  Eymour  were,  if  ever  he  pub- 
lished any  such.  But  as  it  woukl  have  been  a  measui'e  of  good  policy 
l.j  preserve  as  entire  as  possible  the  original  introduction,  from  which 
tlie  predictions  were  to  derive  their  authority,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  fewer  liberties  were  taken  with  it ;  that,  notwithstanding  the 
mutilated  state  in  which  we  have  found  it,  tlic  general  symmetry, 
and  many  of  the  oi'iginal  stamina,  remain  ;  and  that  it  has  not  suffered 
more  from  the  license  assumed  by  transcribers  and  reciters  than 
other  romances  of  that  age  have  done. 

"'As  to  the  romance  itself,'  sa3'3  Scott,  'it  will  afford  great 
amusement  to  those  who  would  study  the  nature  of  traditional 
poetry,  and  the  changes  effected  b}'-  oral  tradition,  to  comjiare  this 
aacient  romance  with  the  foregoing  (traditional)  ballad.  The  same 
incidents  are  narrated,  even  the  exi)res3ion  is  often  the  same ;  yet 
the  poems  are  as  ditierent  in  appearance  as  if  the  older  tale  had  been 
regularly  and  sj'stematically  modernized  by  a  poet  of  the  present 
day.'" — Jamieson's  Popular  Balladu,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  3-7. 

Both  Mr.  Jamieson  ^d  Mr.  David  Laing  print  their  respective 
versions  of  this  ancient  poem  entire. 

But  in  the  text  which  follows,  and  which  lias  been  collated  from 
all  three  copies,  only  the  introductory  ]iortion,  or  Fir,it  Fytle,  is  given, 
with  tlic  addition  of  stanzas  59,  CO,  and  01,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Second  Fytle  ;  and  of  02,  0:3,  and  01,  from  the  close  of  t!ic  Third 
Fytte. 

The  orthography  has  been  modeniized  in  the  case  of  such  word.s  as 
are  still  in  use  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  but  the  veritable  vorda 
of  the  originals  arc  retained. 

1     As  I  mc  went  this  Andrew's  day, 

Fast  on  iny  way,  making  my  moan, 
In  a  merry  inornin;?  of  May, 

By  Iluntly'b  bunkrf  niy^'jlf  alono, 
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2  I  heard  tlic  ^ay  and  the  throstle, 

The  mavis  meiiycd"  in  her  song, 
Tlic  wodewale  beryd''  as  a  bell, 
That  all  the  wood  about  me  rung. 

3  Alone  in  Ionising;  thus  as  I  lay. 

Underneath  a  seemly  tree, 
Saw  I  where  a  ladj'e  gay 

Came  riding  o'er  a  lonely  lea. 

4  If  I  shou'd  sit  till  Domisday, 

All  with  my  tongue  to  know  and  see, 
Certainly  all  her  array 

It  shall  never  be  'scryed'^  for  me. 

5  Her  palfrey  was  a  dapple  gray, 

Like  it  saw  I  never  none; 
As  does  the  sun  on  summer's  day, 
That  fair  ladye  herself  she  shone. 

6  Her  saddle  it  was  of  royal  bone,  ^ 

Full  seemly  was  that  sight  to  see! 
Stiffly  set  with  precious  stone, 
Compass'd  about  with  cramoisie. ' 

7  Stones  of  orience,  great  plentie, 

Her  hair  about  her  head  it  hung: 
She  rode  over  that  lonely-''  lea. 
Awhile  she  blew,  awhile  she  sung. 

8  Her  girths  of  noble  silk  they  were, 

The  buckles  they  were  of  berjd  stone ; 
Her  stirrups  were  of  crystal  clear. 
And  all  with  i^earls  o'er  bedone. 

9  Her  patrel  was  of  irale  fiue, » 

Her  crupper  was  of  orfard,* 
Her  bridle  was  of  gold  [sae]  fine; 
On  every  side  [there]  hung  bells  three. 

"  '•  Tho  mavis  menyeJ : "  the  thrush  lamented. 

>>  '•  The  wodewale  beryd:  "  the  woodpecker  made  a  noise. 

^'  "'Scryed:"  deHcribod. 

''  'Royal  bone:  "  pure  ivory. 

"  "Crapotee,"  Lincoln  MS.;  "Orapste,"  Cotton  M.S. 

f  "  Femyle  "  (ferny  lee),  Cotton  MS. 

•■/  -'Her  patrol,  &c.: "  i.e.,  tho  plate  protecting  tho  cheat  of  her  steed  was  of  bteei  or 
iron  fine. 
ft"0rfar6:''  embroidery. 
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10  She  led  seven  greyhomids  in  a  leash, 

And  seven  raches"  by  her  feet  ran. 
To  speak  Avith  her  I  wou'd  not  press; 
Her  bree  was  as  white  as  any  swan. 

11  She  bare  a  liorn  about  lier  halse, 

And  under  her  girdle  many  a  tionne.  * 
Forsooth,  lordlings,  as  I  you  tell, 
Thus  was  this  ladye  fair  bedoue. 

12  Thomas  lay  and  saw  that  sight, 

Underneath  a  seemly  tree; 
He  said — "  Yon  is  Mary  of  might, 
That  bare  the  child  that  died  for  me. 

l.S     '•  But  I  speak  with  that  ladye  bright, 
I  hope  mj'  heart  will  burst  in  tliree; 
But  I  will  go  with  all  my  might, 
Her  for  to  meet  at  Eildon  tree ! " 

1  i     Thomas  rathely*'  up  he  raise, 

And  ran  over  that  mountain  hie; 
And  if  it  bo  sooth,  as  the  story  suys, 
He  her  met  at  the  Eildon  tree. 

15  Ho  kneeled  down  upon  his  knee. 

Underneath  the  greenwood  spray  ; 
And  said — '  Lovely  lad^-o,  rew''  oii  me, 
Queen  of  heaven,  as  thou  well  may!" 

16  Then  said  that  ladye,  mild  of  thought, — 

"  Thomas,  let  such  wordi^s  be ; 
Queen  of  heaven  am  I  not, — 
I  took  never  so  high  degree. 

17  "  But  I  am  ladye  of  another  countrie ; 

If  I  be  parell'd  most  of  price, 
I  ride  after  the  wilde  foe,*' 

My  raches  rinnin'  at  my  device." 

18  "If  thou  be  parell'd  most  of  price, 

And  ridest  here  in  thy  folly. 
Lovely  ladye,  as  thou  art  wise, 
Then  give  nic  leave  to  lyo  by  thee." 

"  "RacliOi-;:"  bcoutUig  bounds. 
»  "i'lonno: "  orrow. 

*  "  Buliiely:  "  readily,  or  quickly. 
<i  "Ilcw,"  or  "  rue: "  liaTO  pity. 

•  "Foo:"  door. 
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19  "  Jio  way,  Tlioinai:!, "  lliat  were  folly  I 

1  ]iray  tlicc  heartily,  let  me  be, 
For  I  say  tlioo  full  sikcrly,* 

That  sin  will  fordo «^  all  my  In'autio." 

20  "  Now,  lovely  ladyc,  row  on  me. 

And  I  shall  ever  with  thee  dwell ; 
Here  my  troth  1  pligiit  to  thee, 

Whether  thou  wilt  to  heaven  or  hell!" 

21  "  Man  of  mold,  thou  wilt  me  mar, 

And  yet  but  you  may  have  your  will ; 
Trow  you  well  thou  choosont  the  waur,  ■* 
For  all  my  bcautie  thou  v.'ilt  spill." 


22  Thomas  stood  up  in  that  stead. 

And  beheld  that  ladye  gay; 
Tlic  hair  that  hung  upon  her  head, 
The  one  half  black,  tiie  other  gray. 

23  All  her  rich  clothing  was  awaj'. 

That  he  before  saw  in  that  stead; 
Her  een  seem'd  out,  that  were  so  gray, 
And  all  her  body  like  the  lead. 

2-i     Then  Thomas  sigh'd  and  said — "  Alas  ! 
In  faith,  this  is  a  doleful  sight ; 
TIow  art  thou  faded  thus  in  tlie  face, 

That  shone  before  as  the  sun  so  bright?" 

25     She  said — '•  Take  thy  leave  of  sun  and  moon, 
Of  grass  and  leaves  that  grow  on  tree:    . 
This  twelvemonth  shalt  thou  with  me  gone, 
And  middle  earth  thou  shalt  not  see." 

2G     He  kneeled  down  upon  his  knee, 

To  3Iary  mild  lie  made  his  moan  : 
"  Ladye,  but  that  thou  rew  on  me, 
All  my  games  frae  mc  are  gone! 

27     "  Alas !"  he  said,  "  and  woe  is  m.c! 

I  trow  my  deeds  will  work  me  woo: 
Jcsu!  my  soul  beteche*  I  thee, 
Wliercsocver  my  body  go!" 

"i  "  Scho  tayile, ' The  mnn.'  '— Liu-ulu  MS.        <?  '■  Waur:  "  worse. 

b  "  Sikerly : "  certainly,  ln:ly.  "  '•  Cctcche :"  commemL 

•  "Fordo;"  undo. 
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28  She  leu  hitii  in  at  Eildon  hill, 

Uucleraeath  the  greenwood  tree," 
Where  it  was  dark  as  midnight  mirk, 
And  ever  in  water  to  the  knee. 

29  There  the  space  of  dayes  three. 

He  heard  but  soughing^  of  the  flood; 
At  the  last,  he  said — •'  Full  woe  is  me; 
Almost  I  die,  for  fault  of  food  !"' 

SO     [She  led  him  into  a  fair  herberc, 

Where  fruit  was  growing  in  great  pientie  ; 
Pears  and  apples  both  ripe  they  were, 
The  date,  and  also  the  damson  tree. 

31  The  lig,  and  also  the  wine-berry. 

The  nightingales  lying  on  their  nest; 
The  popinjays  fast  about  'gan  fly, 

And  throstles  song,  wou'd  have  no  rest. 

32  lie  pressed  to  pull  the  fruit  with  his  hanrl, 

As  man  for  food  that  was  near  faint; 
She  said — "'  Thomas,  thou  let  them  stand, 
Or  else  the  fiend  will  thee  attaint. 

33  ''  If  thou  [them]  pull,  the  sooth  to  say, 

Thy  soul  goes  to  the  fire  of  hell; 
It  comes  never  out  till  Domisday, 
But  there  in  pain  aye  for  to  dwell. 

34  "  [But]  Thomas,  soothly,  I  thee  hight; 

Come,  lay  thy  head  dov.n  on  my  knee, 
And  thou  ehalt  see  the  fairest  sight 
That  ever  saw  man  of  thy  countricl" 

35  lie  did  in  haste  as  she  him  bade, 

Ilis  head  upon  licr  knee  he  laid; 
For  her  to  please  lie  was  full  glad; 
And  then  that  hulyc  to  him  said: 

86     "  See'st  thou,  Thomas,  yon  fair  way 

That  lyes  over  yonder  higli  mountayne? 
Strait  is  the  way  to  jicavcn  for  aye, 

When  sinful  bouIis  have  dree'd  their  pain. 

"  "  Undcrnoatho  a  demo  lee." — Lincoln  J[H. 
"Uuilir  ncthe  the  licrnc  leo.  '—Cotton  MS. 
»  "Soofrblnp:''  Koundins.    '  SwaKhjTiKO,"  Lincoln  MS.;  " swowynjr,"  Cotton  MS. 
"There  is  oomcihinB  uncommonly  romantic  and  poetical  in ThomaH'flKoInK  under 
frnncd  witli  the  queen  of  Kinand.  hh  .iTOncan  docs  wiih  the  Sibyl,— inarohinK  for  tliri'3 
davH  In  pitchy  diirkncHH,  and  hoarinK  nothlnc  hut  the  firrchyiKj  aud  ncoinjiig—i.C, 
Bw'iDgiog  u>d  booming— of  the  wavcH  over  hie  licttd." — Jnm'OKon. 
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87     "  See'et  thou  now,  Thomas,  yonder  way, 
Tliat  Ij^es  so  low  under  yonder  rise? 
Yon  is  the  way,  the  sooth  to  say, 
Unto  the  joy  of  Paradise. 

38     "  Seo'st  thou  yet  yonder  third  way, 
Tliiit  lyes  over  yon  green  plain? 
Yon  is  the  way,  the  sooth  to  say. 
That  sinful  souls  shall  pass  to  pain. 

o9     "  But  see'st  thou  yonder  fourth  way, 
That  lyes  over  yonder  fell  ?" 
Wide  is  the  waj-,  the  sootli  to  say,* 
Unto  the  burning  fire  of  hell! 

40     "  See'st  thou  now  yonder  fair  castell. 
That  stands  upon  j-on  fair  hill? 
Of  town  and  tow'r  it  beareth  the  bell; 
In  middle  earth  is  none  like  ther'  till." 

•!  1      "  In  sooth,  Thomas,  yon  is  mine  own, 
And  the  king's  of  this  countrie; 
Ent  me  Avere  better  be  hanged  and  drawn, 
Than  he  wist  that  thou  lay  by  me ! 

42  *'  When  thou  comest  to  yon  castell  gay, 

I  piay  thee  courteous  man  to  be; 
And  whatsoe'er  any  mnn  to  thee  say, 
Look  that  thou  answer  none  but  me. 

43  "  My  lord  is  served  at  ilka  mess 

With  thirty  kniglits  [sac]  fair  and  free; 
And  I  shall  say,  sitting  at  the  dais, 
I  took  thy  speech  beyond  the  sea."* 

44  Thomas  stood  as  still  as  a  stone,* 

And  beheld  that  ladye  gay; 

Then  she  was  fair  and  rich  anon,'' 

And  also  rode  on  her  palfray. 

45  Her  greyhounds  filled  with  deer's  blood, 

Her  raches  coupled,  by  my  fay; 
She  blew  her  horn  with  main  and  mood, 
And  to  the  castell  she  took  the  way. 

"  "Ouer  yone'depe  dello?"— Lincoln  MS. 

b  "  So  waylawaye." — Lincoln  MS. 

"  "In  earthe  es  none  lyk  it  vntill." — ^Lincoln  MS. 

<•  "  Leo." — Cotton  and  Cambridge  M.SS. 

*  "  Still  als  Btono  ho  stude." — Lincoln  and  Cambridge  MS3. 

/  "  Scho  came  agayne  als  faire  and  gude."— Lincoln  MS. 
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40     Into  a  liall  sootlily  she  went, 

Thomas  foUow'd  at  her  hand; 
Ladyes  came  both  fair  and  geut, 
Full  courteously  to  her  kneeland." 

47  Harp  aud  fiddle  both  they  fand, 

Ghittern,  and  also  the  psaltry, 

The  lute  and  rebeck,  both  gaugand, 

And  all  manner  of  minstrelsy. 

48  Knights  were  dancing  by  three  and  three; 

There  was  revel,  both  game  and  play ; 
Lovely  ladyes,  fair  and  free. 

Dancing  with  them  ''  in  rich  array. 

49  The  greatest  ferlie  "=  there,  Thomas  thought, 

When  thirty  harts  lay  on  [the]  floor. 
And  as  many  deer  in  were  brought. 
That  were  both  largely  long  and  store. 

50  Raches  lay  lappand  in  deer's  blood; 

The  cooks  they  stood  with  dressing-knife, 
Brittling  the  deer  as  they  were  wode,** 
Revel  was  among  thcui  rife. 

51  There  was  revel,  both  game  and  play, 

More  than  I  you  say,  pardie. 
Till  it  fell  upon  a  day 

My  lovely  ladye  said  to  me: 

52  "  Busk  thee,  Tliomas,  for  thou  must  be  gone. 

For  here  no  longer  rnay'st  thou  be; 
Hie  thee  fast,  with  might  and  main, 
I  shall  thee  bring  to  the  Eildou  tree." 

53  Thomas  answered  with  heavy  cheer, 

"  Lovely  ladye,  thou  let  me  be, 
For  certainly  1  have  been  here 
Nought  but  tlic  space  of  days  three!  " 

64     "For  sooth,  Tliomas,  as  I  thoc  tell. 

Thou  hast  been  hero  seven  year  aud  more; 
But  longer  here  thou  may  not  dwell, 
The  skill  I  will  thee  tell  wherefore. 

"  "Kneelftnd:"  kneeling. 

»  "  Sat  and  sang."— Lincoln  and  Cotton  MSiS. 

«  "Fcrlio:"  wonder. 

tf  "  Wodo:  "  mad. 
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55     "To-morrow  oriioll  the  foul  llcnd 

Among  these  folk  shall  choose  his  fee; 
Thou  art  ;i  fair  man  and  a  hond, 

I  trow  full  Avcll  he  wouM  chouse  thee  I 

5G     "  For  all  the  gold  that  ever  might  be, 
Frao  heaven  unto  the  world's  end, 
Thou  bc'st  never  betray'd  for  me; 

Therefore  with  me  I  rede  thee  wend." 

57  She  brought  him  again  to  the  Eildon  tree, 

Underneath  the  greenwood  spray; 
In  lluntly  banks  there  for  to  be, 

Where  birds  sing  both  night  and  day. 

58  "  Far  out  over  .yon  mountain  gray, 

Thomas,  a  falcon  makes  her  nest; 
A  falcon  is  an  eagle's  prej^, 

For  they  in  place  will  have  no  rest.* 

59  "Farewell,  Thomas;  I  wend  my  way; 

I  may  no  longer  stand  with  thee." 
"Give  me  some  token,  ladye  gay, 
That  I  may  say  I  spake  with  thee." 

GO     "  To  harp  and  carp,  wheresoever  ye  gone, 
Thomas,  take  thee  these  with  thee." 
"  Harping,"  said  he,  "  ken  I  none, 

For  tongue  is  the  chief  of  minstreLsiel  " 

CI     "  If  thou  wilt  spell  ,•[-  or  tales  tell, 

Thomas,  thou  never  shall  make  lee: 
AVheresoever  thou  go,  to  frith  or  fell, 
I  pray  thee  speak  never  no  ill  of  me." 

62  Then  True  Thomas  a  sorry  man  was  ho, 

The  tears  ran  out  of  his  een  gray: 
"Lovely  ladye,  yet  tell  to  me, 
If  we  shall  part  for  ever  and  aye?  " 

63  "Nay;  when  thou  sittcst  at  Ercildoune, 

To  lluntly  bank  thou  take  thy  way, 
And  then  shall  I  be  ready  boun' 

To  meet  thee,  Thomas,  if  that  I  may." 

•  "Thomas"  seems  to  bo  liere  repvcaentod  by  the  "falcon,"  and  the  "foul  flenct" 
by  the  "eagle: "  "Thomas"  being  m  as  muc:h  clangor  from  the  visitation  of  the  one, 
aa  the  "falcon"  would  be  from  that  of  the  other. 

'•Theelfln  queen,  after  restoring  Thomas  to  oartli,  pours  forth  a  string  of  prophe- 
cies, in  which  we  distinguish  reforcneos  to  the  events  and  personages  of  the  Scottish 
wars  of  Edward  III.  The  battles  of  Duplin  and  Halidou  are  mentioned,  and  also 
Li.ick  Agnes,  Countess  of  Dunbar."— Scott. 

t  "This  is  the  real  word  which  iu  Scotland  has  now  taken  the  form  of  >j>ae."^ 
JamiCBOn. 
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64     She  blew  her  horn  on  her  palfray, 
And  left  Thomas  at  Eildon  tree ; 
Till  Helmes^Jale  she  took  her  M-ay, 
And  thus  parted  that  ladye  and  he. 
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From  Scott's  Minstrelsy,  vol.  i. ,  p.  30G. 

"  This  ballad,  notwithstandmg  its  present  aj-pearance,  has  a  claim  to 
very  hii^h  antiquity.  It  has  been  preserved  by  tradition ;  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  .most  aiithentic  instance  of  a  long  and  very  old  poem 
exclusively  thus  preserved.  It  is  only  known  to  a  few  old  people 
upon  the  sequestered  banks  of  the  Ettrick;  and  is  published  as 
written  down  from  the  recitation  of  the  mother  of  Mr.  James  Hogs^,* 
who  sink's,  or  rather  chants  it,  with  gi-eat  animation.  She  learned  the 
ballad  from  a  blind  niau,  who  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  possessed  of  much  traditionary  knowledge. 
Although  the  language  of  this  poem  is  much  modernized,  yet  many 
words,  which  the  reciters  have  retained  without  understanding  them, 
still  preserve  traces  of  its  antiquity.  Such  are  the  words  sprinriuLi 
(corruptedly  pronounced  sprin;jwalls),  sotvies,  porlcuUize,  and  many 
other  appropriate  terms  of  war  and  chivalry,  which  could  never 
have  been  introduced  by  a  modern  ballad-maker.  The  incidents  are 
atriking  and  well  managed  ;  ;ind  they  are  in  strict  conformity  Avith 
the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  placed. 

"The  date  of  the  ballad  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  seems  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  his  estate  about  I2.j0;  so  that,  as  he  survived 
the  conimeuceiuent  of  the  wars  betwi.xt  England  and  Scotland,  in 
1290,  his  prowess  against  the  English,  in  defence  of  his  castle  of 
Lauder  or  Thirlcstane,  must  have  been  exerted  during  his  extreme  old 
age.  He  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  for  devotion  as  well  as 
valour;  for,  a.d.  1249,  Dominus  Kicardus  de  Mautlant  gave  to  the 
Abbey  of  Dryburgh,  'Terras  suas  de  Haubeutside,  in  territorio  suo 
(If!  Thirlcstane,  jiro  salute  animce  suce,  et  sponsoe  suon,  antccessorum 
Buorum  et  successorum  suurum,  in  perpetuum.' f  He  also  gave  to  tlie 
same  convent,  '  Omnes  terras,  quas  Walteras  de  Gilling  tenuit  in 
feodo  suo  de  Thirlcstane  et  pastura  inconmuuii  de  Thirlcstane.  ad 
((uadraginta  ovcs,  sexaginta  vaccas,  et  ad  vigiuti  equos.' — Cartulary 
of  Dryburgh  Ahln^y,  in  the  Advocation'  Library. 

"From  the  following  ballad,  and  from  the  family  traditions 
referred  to  in  the  Maitland  MSS.,  Auld  Maitland  ajipears  to  have  had 
three  sons  ;  but  we  learn  from  the  latter  authority,  that  only  one 

•TliiH  old  woman  Ih  still  alivp,  anj  at  pififont  rcsidoa  at  Criig  of  Uouslns,  in 
SclkliUBhire  (ISUi).— Tho  mother  of  tho  '•Eilricl:  Shepherd"  is  now  deceased  (lSW^ 

t  There  cxiritB  also  an  indenture,  or  bond,  entercil  Into  by  Patrick,  Abbot  of 
Kelsou,  and  hl»  convent,  referring  to  nn  engngoniont  betwixt  tlirni  and  Sir  Iliclmd 
^laltland,  and  Sir  William,  his  cld'-KlBon,  concerning  tho  lands  of  HedderwIcUoand 
tho  pahturajfoi  of  ThirlcBlauo  and  Ulytho.  This  ralrick  was  Abbot  of  Kelso  botwlJtt 
12.')H  and  I'.'O'J. 
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survived  him,  who  was  thence  surnameil  Burd-alane,  which  signifies 
either  unoquaUed,  or  solitary.  A  '  Consohation,'  addressed  to  Sir 
Eichard  Maitland  of  Lethington,  a  poet  and  scholar  who  flourished 
al)out  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who  gives  name  to  tho 
]\Iaitland  j\ISS.,  draws  the  following  parallel  betwixt  his  domestu"; 
misfortunes  and  those  of  the  lirst  Sir  Kichard,  his  great  ancestor:— 

'  Sic  destanie  and  dorfe  devoring  deid 
Oft  his  own  houa  in  hazard  put  of  auld; 
Botyour  forbeiris,  frovard  forluuoa  steid 
And  bitter  blastes  ay  buir  with  breistis  bauld; 
Luit  wanwcirdis  work  and  waller  as  they  wald, 
Thair  hardie  liairtis,  hawtio  and  horoik, 
For  fortouncs  foid  or  force  wald  never  fauld, 
But  Btonnis  withstand  with  stomak  stout  and  Btoik. 

'Eenowned  Eichert  of  your  race  record, 
Quhai  prais  and  prowls  cannot  be  exprcst; 
Mairhistie  lynyago  novir  haid  ane  lord, 
For  he  begat  the  bauldest  baimis  and  best, 
MaiBt  manful  men,  and  madinis  most  modest, 
That  ever  wos  syn  Pyramua  son  of  Troy, 
But  piteouslie  thai  peirles  lierles  a  pest 
Bereft  him  all  hot  Buird-allano,  a  boy. 

'  Himselfe  was  aiget,  his  hous  hang  bo  a  har, 
Duill  and  distres  almaist  to  deid  him  draifo; 
Yet  Burd-allane,  his  only  son  and  air, 
As  wretched,  vyiss,  and  valient,  as  the  laive, 
His  hom  uphail'd,  quhilk  yo  witli  honor  halve. 
So  nature  that  the  lyk  invyand  name, 
In  Iciudlin  onir  dois  kindly  courage  craif,* 
To  follow  him  in  fortonne  and  in  fame. 

'  Kicherd  he  wes.  Bicherd  ye  are  also, 
And  Maitland  als,  and  magnanime  ar  ye; 
In  als  great  age,  als  wrappit  are  in  wo, 
Sewin  sonst  yo  haid  miijht  contra vaill  hia  thrla, 
Bot  Burd-allaue  yo  haivo  behind  as  he: 
The  lord  his  linage  so  inlar^e  in  lyno. 
And  niony  hundreith  iiepotis  grie  and  grlej 
Sen  Richort  wes  ns  Inmdreth  yeiris  are  hyno.' 

— An  Consnlafor  Ballad,  to  the  Bicht  Honorahill  Sir 
Eichert  Maitland  of  Lethingtnunc. — Maitland 
MSS.  in  Library  of  Edinburgh  University. 

"  Sir  William  Mautlant,  or  Maitland,  the  eldest  and  sole  surviving 
son  of  Sir  Ilichard,  ratified  .iiul  confirmed,  to  the  monks  of  Dryburgh, 
'  Omnes  terras  cjuas  Dominus  JUcardas  de  Mautlant  pater  suus  fecit 
dictis  anonachis  in  territorio  .'iuo  de  Thirlestane. '  Sir  William  in 
supposed  to  have  died  about  131.5. — Crawford's  Peerage. 

"  Such  were  the  heroes  of  the  ballad.     The  castle  of  Thirlestane  ia 

•  /.  «.,  Similar  family  distress  demands  the  same  family  courage. 

t  "Sewin  sons"— this  must  include  sons-in-law;  for  the  last  Sir  Bichard,  like  his 
predecessor,  had  only  three  sons,  namely,— I.  William,  tho  famous  secretary  of 
Queen  Mary;  11.  Sir  John,  who  alone  survived  him,  and  is  tho  Burd-allaue  of  tho 
Consolation;  III.  Thomas,  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  who  died  in  Italy.  But  he  had 
four  daughters  married  to  gentlemen  of  fortune.— Pinkerton's  List  of  Scottish  Poett 
p.  114. 

X  "  Grie  and  grie: ''  in  regular  descent;  from  gre,  French. 
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situated  upon  the  Leader,  near  the  town  of  Lauder.  Whether  the 
present  buildinsr,  which  was  erected  by  Chancellor  Maitland,  and 
im}ivoved  by  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
castle,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  still  merits  the  epithet  of  a  '  darksome 
house.'  I  find  no  notice  of  the  siege  in  history  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
imnrobable  in  supposing  that  the  castle,  duriug  the  stormy  period  of 
the  Baliol  wars,  uuiy  have  held  out  against  the  English.  The  creation 
of  a  nephew  of  Edward  I.,  for  the"  pleasure  of  slaying  him  l)y  the 
hand  of  young  Maitland,  is  a  poetical  license;*  and  may  induce  us 
to  place  the  date  of  the  composition  about  the  reign  of  David  II.,  or 
of  his  successor,  when  the  real  exploits  of  Maitland,  and  his  sons, 
were  in  some  degi-ce  obscured,  as  well  as  raagiiiHed,  by  the  lapse  of 
time.  The  inveterate  hatred  against  the  English,  founded  upon  the 
usurpation  of  Edward  I. ,  glows  in  every  line  of  the  ballad. 

"  Auld  Maitland  is  x)laced  by  Gawain  Douglas,  bishop  of  Duukeld. 
;onong  the  popular  heroes  of  romance,  in  his  allegorical  '  Palice  of 
Honour:' — 

'  I  saw  Raf  Coilyear  with  his  tUrawin  bi-ow, 
Crabit  John  the  Eeif,  and  auld  Cowkiibeia  Sow: 
And  how  the  wran  cam  out  of  AUesay, 
And  Pirrs  Plowman,  that  meid  his  workmen  few : 
t4rcat  Gowmacmorne,  and  Fin  Mao  Cowl,  and  how 
'I'hcj'  Buld  be  goddia  in  Ireland,  as  they  say. 
Tliair  paw  I  Maitland  upon  auld  beird  gray, 
Hobin  Hude,  and  Gilbert  with  the  quhito  hand, 
How  Hay  of  Nanchton  flow  in  Madin  land.' 

Ill  this  curiuas  verse,  the  most  noted  romances,  or  pojiular  histories 
of  the  poet's  day,  peem  to  be  noticed.  The  preceding  stanza  describes 
the  sports  of  the  field ;  and  that  which  follows  refeis  to  the  tricks  of 
jugailrie;  so  that  the  three  verses  comprehend  the  whole  pastimes  of 
the  middle  age.^,  which  are  aptly  represented  as  the  furniture  of  Dame 
Venus  3  chamber.  The  verse,  referring  to  Maitland,  is  obviously  cor- 
nipted;  the  true  reading  was  probably,  'with  his  auld  beird  gray.' 
Indeed,  the  whole  verse  is  full  of  errors  and  corra])tion3  ;  which  is  the 
greater  pity,  as  it  conveys  information  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 

"The  descendant  of  Auld  Maitland,  Sir  Richard  of  Lethiugton, 
.«;eems  to  have  been  frequently  complimented  on  the  popular  renown 
of  his  gieat  ancestor.  We  have  already  seen  one  instance  ;  and  in  an 
elegant  coi)y  of  verses  in  the  Maitland  MSS.,  in  praise  of  Sir  Richard's 
beat  of  Lethington,  which  he  had  built,  or  gi-catly  improved,  this  ob- 
vious tojiic  of  llaltery  does  not  escape  the  poet.  From  the  terms  of 
his  panegyric  we  learn,  tbat  the  exploits  of  auld  Sir  Richard  with  tiie 
gray  beard,  and  of  his  tlirce  sons,  were  '  sung  in  many  a  far  countric, 
albeit  in  rural  rliyme;'  from  v.hich  wo  may  infer,  that  they  were 
narrated  rather  in  the  shape  of  a  popular  ballad,  than  in  a  romance 
of  ]irico.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  song  now  published  may  have 
undergone  little  variation  since  the  date  of  the  Maitland  MSS.  ;  for, 
divesting  the  poem,  in  praise  of  Lethington,  of  its  antique  RpcUing, 

•  Such  llbortlcH  with  tho  KonmldKV  of  nii.narchs  wore  common  to  roiniiiiopr-i. 
Henrv  tho  Minstrel  make-H  Wallace  Blay  more  than  one  of  King  Edward  m  nonlKwa; 
and  Johnlo  Anniitrong  claims  tho  merit  of  slaying  a  ulster's  son  of  Henry  Will. 
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it  would  run  as  smoothly,  and  appear  as  modern,  as  any  verse  in  the 
following  ballad.  The  lines  alluded  to  are  addressed  to  the  castle  of 
Lethiugtou:  — 

'  And  happic  ni'l  tliou  sic  a  place, 

That  lew  thy  inaik  are  senc! 
But  yit  mail-  haiipio  far  lhat  raco 

To  quhonio  thou  dois  pcrtcnc. 
Quha  iloia  not  kuaw  the  Jlaitlaud  bluld. 

The  best  in  all  this  land? 
lu  quhilk  aumtynio  the  honour  stuid 
Aud  worship  of  Scotlaud. 

'Of  auld  Sir  Hiohard,  of  tiiat  namo, 

We  have  hard  sing  and  say; 
Of  his  triumphant  nobiU  fame, 

And  of  his  auld  baird  j,'ray, 
Aud  of  his  nobiU  sonnis  three, 

Quhilk  that  time  had  no  maik  ; 
Quhilk  maid  Scotland  renounit  be, 

And  all  England  to  quaik. 

'Quhfli:j  luiflug  praysis,  made  trewlio 

Eitor  that  simple  tyme, 
Ar  sung  in  monio  fai-  coimtrie, 

Albeit  in  rural  rhyme. 
And,  gif  1  dar  the  treuth  declair, 

And  nane  me  floitschour  call, 
I  can  to  him  find  na  compair. 

And  till  his  barnis  all.' 

"It  is  a  cinious  circumstance,  that  this  interesting  tale,  so  often 
referred  to  by  ancient  authors,  should  be  now  recovered  in  so  perfect 
a  f=trite ;  and  many  readers  may  be  })lcased  to  see  the  following  sen- 
sible observations,  made  by  a  person  born  in  Ettrick  Forest,  in  the 
humble  situation  of  a  shepherd : — '  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  this 
song  is  suspected  by  some  to  be  a  modern  forgery;  the  contrary  will 
be  best  proved,  by  most  of  the  old  people,  hereabouts,  having  a  great 
part  of  it  by  heart.  Many,  indeed,  are  not  aware  of  the  manners  of 
this  country  ;  till  this  present  ago,  the  poor  illiterate  people,  in  these 
glens,  knew  of  no  other  entertaimnciit,  in  the  long  winter  nights,  than 
repeating,  and  listening  to,  the  feats  of  their  ancestors,  recorded  in 
songs,  which  1  Ijelieve  to  be  handed  'down,  from  father  to  son,  for 
many  generations,  althougli,  no  doubt,  had  a  copy  been  taken,  at  the 
end  of  every  lifty  years,  there  must  have  been  some  difference,  oc- 
casioned by  the  gradual  change  of  language.  I  believe  it  is  thus  that 
very  many  ancient  songs  have  been  gradually  modernized  to  the 
conjinon  ear ;  while,  to  the  connoisseur,  the}'  present  marks  of  their 
genuine  antiquity.'— ZtVto-  to  (lie.  EiUlor,  frvm.  Mr.  James  Hocd. 
To  the  observations  of  my  ingenious  correspondent  I  have  nothing  to 
add,  but  that,  in  this,  and  a  thousand  other  instances,  they  accurately 
coincide  with  my  jiersonal  knowledge." 

The  notes  to  the  introduction  and  ballad  are  Sir  Walter  Scott's. 

1     Tiir.iiE  lived  a  king  in  soutliern  land, 
King  Edv.ard  liiglit  his  name; 
Unwordily  lie  wore  the  crown, 
Till  lifty  years  were  gane. 
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2  He  had  a  sister's  son  o's  ain, 

Was  large  of  blood  and  bane; 
And  afterward,  when  he  came  up, 
Young  Edward  hight  his  name.* 

3  One  day  he  came  before  the  king, 

And  kneel'd  low  on  his  knee: 
"A  boon,  a  boon,  my  good  uncle, 
I  crave  to  ask  of  thee! 

4  "At  our  lang  wars,  in  fair  Scotland, 

I  fain  ha'o  wish'd  to  be; 
If  fifteen  hundred  waled  t  wight  men 
You'll  grant  to  ride  with  me." 

5  "  Thou  shall  ha'e  time,  thou  shall  ha'e  mae; 

I  say  it  sickerlie; 
And  1  myself,  an  auld  gray  man, 
Array 'd  your  host  shall  see." 

6  King  Edward  radc,  King  Edward  ran— 

I  wish  him  dool  and  pynel  J 
Till  he  hod  fifteen  hundred  men 
Assembled  on  the  Tyne. 

7  And  thrice  as  many  at  Berwickeg 

Were  all  for  battle  boimd, 
[Who,  marching  forth  with  false  Dunbar, 
A  ready  welcome  found.]  || 

8  They  lighted  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

And  blew  their  coals  sae  het. 
And  fired  the  Merse  and  Teviotdalo, 
All  in  an  evening  late. 

9  As  they  fared  up  o'er  Lammermoor, 

They  biirn'd  baith  up  and  down, 
Until  they  came  to  a  darksome  house. 
Some  call  it  Leader-Town. 

•  Wore  It  possible  to  find  an  nnthorltv  for  calling  this  pi^monagft  E^mtaml,  we 
!  hould  be  a  step  Tiearer  hlatory :  for  a  brother,  though  not  a  nephew  of  Edw  ird  I.  so 
named,  died  In  GaBcony,  during  an  uusuccessful  campaizQ  aK^inst  the  French.— 
Knighton,  lib.  lil..  cap.  8. 

t  "Waled:"  chosen. 

:  Thus  Bpencer,  in  "Mother  Hubcrd's  Tale:  "— 

"ThiiB  li  the  ape  become  a  Bhepherd  R^aln, 
And  iho  falto  fox  his  do^,  Qod  give  them  pain!  " 
}  Xorth  Berwick,  according  to  some  reciters. 

'I  These  two  llnee  have  been  insert'^d  by  Mr.  Hoff/?  to  complota  the  verse.  Dunbar, 
the  fortreBs  of  St.  Patrick,  Earl  of  March,  was  too  often  opened  to  the  KngUsb,  by 
tae  treachery  of  that  baron,  during  the  rcl(n»  of  Edward  I. 

2e 
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10  "  Wha  bauds  this  house?"  young  Edward  cried, 

"  Or  wha  gi'est  o'er  to  me?  " 
A  gray-hair'd  knight  set  up  his  head, 
And  crackit  right  crousely : 

11  "  Of  Scotland's  king  I  hand  my  house; 

He  paj's  me  meat  and  fee; 
And  I  will  keep  my  gude  auld  house, 
While  my  house  will  keep  me." 

12  They  laid  their  sowies  to  the  wall. 

With  mony  a  heavy  peal; 
But  ho  threw  o'er  to  them  agen 
Baith  pitch  and  tar  barrel. 

13  With  springalds,  stanes,  and  gads  of  airn, 

Amang  them  fast  he  threw; 
Till  mony  of  the  Englishmen 
About  the  wall  he  slew. 

14  Full  fifteen  days  that  braid  host  lay, 

Sieging  Auld  Maitland  keen; 
Syne  they  ha'e  left  him,  hail  and  feir, 
Within  his  strength  of  stane. 

15  Then  fifteen  barks,  all  gaily  good, 

Met  them  upon  a  day, 
Which  they  did  lade  with  as  much  spoil 
As  they  cou'd  bear  awaj'. 

16  "England 's  our  ain  by  heritage ; 

And  what  can  us  withstand, 
Now  we  ha'e  conquer'd  fair  Scotland, 
With  buckler,  bow,  and  brand?  " 

17  Then  they  are  on  to  the  land  of  France, 

Where  auld  king  Edward  lay, 
Burning  baith  castle,  tower,  and  town, 
That  he  met  in  his  Avay. 

18  Until  he  came  unto  that  town, 

Which  some  call  Billop-Grace:  * 
There  were  Auld  Maitland's  sons,  all  three, 
Learning  at  school,  alas  I 

*If  this  ho  a  FlemiBh  or  Scottish  corruption  for  Villa  (1«  Grace,  in  Normandy, 
that  to.\  n  was  never  befiieged  by  Edward  I.,  whope  wars  in  France  were  confined  to 
the  province  of  Gascony.  The  rapid  change  of  Bcene,  from  Scotland  to  France, 
excites  a  suspicion,  that  some  verses  may  have  been  lost  in  this  place, 
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19  The  eldest  to  the  youngest  said, 

"Oh,  see  ye  what  I  see? 
If  all  be  true  yon  standard  says,* 
We're  fatherless  all  three. 

20  " For  Scotland's  conquer'd  up  and  down ; 

Landmen  we'll  never  be  ! 
Now,  will  you  go,  my  brethren  two, 
And  try  some  jeopardy?  " 

21  Then  they  ha'e  saddled  twa  black  horse, 

Twa  black  horse  and  a  gray; 
And  they  are  on  to  king  Edward's  host, 
Before  the  dawn  of  day. 

22  Wlien  they  arrived  before  the  host. 

They  hover'd  on  the  lay: 
"Wilt  thou  lend  me  our  king's  standard. 
To  bear  a  little  way?  " 

23  '-Where  wast  thou  bred?  where  wast  thou  born? 

Where,  or  in  what  countrie?" 
"  In  north  of  England  I  was  born; " 
(It  needed  him  to  lee.) 

24  "  A  knight  me  gat,  a  ladye  bore, 

I  am  a  srjuiro  of  high  renown; 
I  well  may  bear't  to  any  king 
That  ever  yet  wore  crown." 

25  "He  ne'er  came  of.an  Englishman, 

Had  sic  an  e'e  or  brre; 
But  thou  art  the  likest  Aiild  Maitland, 
That  ever  I  did  see. 

26  ''  But  sic  a  gloom  on  ae  browhead, 

Grant  I  ne'er  see  again! 
For  mony  of  our  men  he  slow. 
And  mony  put  to  pain." 

27  When  Maitland  heard  his  father's  name, 

An  angry  man  wa.s  he; 
Then,  lifting  up  a  gilt  dagger. 
Hung  low  down  by  his  knee, 

28  He  Btabb'd  the  knight  the  standard  bore, 

lie  Btabb'd  him  crucllio; 

•  Edward  hod  quartered  tbe  arme  of  Bcotlond  with  bla  own. 
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Then  caught  the  standard  by  the  neuk, 
And  fast  away  rode  he.* 

29  "Now,  is't  na  time,  brothers,"  lie  cried, 

"  Now,  is't  iia  time  to  flee  ?  " 
"Ay,  by  my  sooth  !  "  they  baith  replied, 
"'We'll  bear  you  companye." 

30  The  youngest  turn'd  him  in  a  path, 

And  drew  a  burnisli'd  brand. 

And  fifteen  of  the  foremost  slew, 

Till  back  the  lave  did  stand. 

31  He  spurr'd  the  gray  into  the  path, 

Till  baith  his  sides  they  bled  : 
'•Graj'!  thou  maun  carry  me  away, 
Or  my  life  lies  in  wad  I " 

82     The  captain  lookit  o'er  the  wall, 
About  the  break  of  day; 
There  he  beheld  the  three  Scots  lads 
Pursued  along  the  way. 

33  "  Pull  up  portcullize  !  down  draw-brig  1 

Mj'  nephews  arc  at  hand  ; 
And  they  shall  lodge  with  me  to-night. 
In  spite  of  all  England." 

34  Whene'er  they  came  within  the  yate, 

They  thrust  their  horse  them  frae,t 
And  took  three  lang  spears  in  their  hands, 
Saying — "Here  shall  come  nae  mael" 

36     And  they  shot  out,  and  they  shot  in, 
Till  it  was  fairly  day; 
When  mony  of  the  Englishmen 
About  the  draw-brig  lay. 

86     Then  they  ha'e  yoked  the  carta  and  wains, 
To  ca'  their  dead  away, 
And  shot  auld  dykes  abune  the  lave. 
In  gutters  where  they  lay. 

•  Thus  Sir  Walter  llnuny,  retreating  into  the  fortreea  of  Hanybout«,  after  a 
Ba-^cessfui  sally,  was  pursued  by  the  besipgcrs,  who  "ranne  after  them  lyke  madde 
men-  than  sir  Gualtier  paide,  Let  me  never  be  beloved  wyth  my  lady,  wythout 
1  have  a  course  wyth  one  of  these  followers'."  and  turning,  with  his  lance  in  the 
rest,  he  overthrew  several  of  his  pursuers,  before  he  condescended  to  continue  hia 
retreat.— /Vowsar<. 

t  "The  lord  of  Eangost  (pursued  by  the  Enellsh)  came  bo  to  the  barryrs  (of  Van- 
donne)  that  w«re  open,  as  his  happe  was,  and  so  entred  In  thereat,  and  then  toke 
hlB  spear©,  and  turned  blm  to  defence,  right  valiantly."— /Vowar*,  vol.  1.,  chap.  »87. 
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87     The  king,  at  his  pavilion  door, 
Was  Jieard  aloud  to  saj-: 
"  Last  night,  three  of  the  lads  of  France 
My  standard  stole  away. 

38  "  Witli  a  fause  tale,  disguised  they  came, 

And  with  a  fauser  trayue ; 
And  to  regain  my  gaye  standard, 
These  men  were  all  down  slaj-ne." 

39  '•  It  ill  befits,"  the  yonngest  said, 

"  A  crownM  king  to  lee; 
But,  or  that  I  taste  meat  and  drink, 
ReprovM  shall  he  be." 

40  Ho  went  before  king  Edward  straight, 

And  kneel'd  low  on  his  knee: 
"  I  wou'd  ha'e  leave,  my  lord,"  he  said, 
"  To  speak  a  word  with  thee." 

41  The  king  he  turn'd  him  round  about, 

And  v.'istna  what  to  saj': 
Quo'  he,  "  IMan,  thou 's  ha'e  leave  to  speak, 
Though  thou  should  speak  all  day." 

42  "  Yc  said  that  three  young  lads  of  France 

Your  standard  stole  away. 
With  a  fause  tale  and  fauser  trayne, 
And  mony  men  did  slay; 

43  '•  But  we  are  nane  the  lads  of  Franco, 

Nor  e'er  pretend  to  be: 
We  are  three  lads  of  fair  Scotland, — 
Auld  Maitlaud's  sons  are  we. 

44  "  Nor  is  there  men  in  all  your  host 

Daur  light  us  three  to  three." 
"  Now,  by  my  sooth,"  young  Edward  said, 
"  Weel  fitted  ye  shall  be! 

46     "  Piercy  shall  with  the  eldest  fight, 
And  Ethert  Lunn  with  thee; 
William  of  Lancaster  the  third, 
And  bring  your  fourth  to  me! 

dO     "  Beraember,  Piercy,  aft  the  Scot 

Has  cowcr'd  beneath  thy  hand;* 
For  every  drap  of  Mail  land  blood, 
I'll  gi'o  a  rig  of  land." 

*  Modem,  to  Bupiily  an  imperfect  BtADza. 
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47     He  clanked  Picrcy  o'er  the  head 
A  deep  wound  and  a  sair, 
Till  the  best  blood  of  his  body 
Canie  running  down  his  hair. 

d8     "  Now,  I've  slayne  auc;  slay  ye  tlio  twa  ; 
And  tliat's  gude  coinpanye; 
And  if  tlie  twa  shou'd  slay  ye  baith, 
Yc'se  get  nae  help  I'rae  me."  * 

49     But  Ethert  Lunn,  a  baited  bear, 
Had  many  battles  seen  ; 
He  set  the  yomigcst  wonder  sair, 
Till  the  eldest  he  grew  keen. 

60     " I  am  nae  king,  nor  nae  sic  thing:  f 
My  word  it  shanna  stand! 
For  Etliert  shall  a  buifet  bide, 
Come  he  beneath  my  brand." 

51     He  clankit  Ethert  o'er  the  head 
A  deep  wound  and  a  sair, 
Till  the  best  blood  in  his  body 
Came  running  o'er  his  hair. 

62     "  Now,  I've  slayne  twa;  slay  yo  the  ano; 
Isna  that  gude  companye? 
And  though  the  ane  shou'd  slay  ye  baith, 
Ye'se  get  nae  help  of  me." 

68     The  twa-some  they  ha'e  slayne  the  ane. 
They  maul'd  him  cruellie ;  J 
Then  hung  him  over  tho  draw-brig, 
That  all  the  host  might  see. 

64     They  rade  their  horse,  they  ran  their  hor«e, 
Then  hover'd  on  the  lee: 
"  We  be  three  lads  of  fair  Scotland, 
That  fain  wou'd  fighting  see." 

•  Acconliiig  to  the  laws  of  chivalry,  lawa  which  were  also  for  a  long  time 
observed  In  duels,  when  two  or  more  persons  wore  engaged  on  each  side,  he,  who 
llrHt  conquered  his  immediate  autagoui-t,  was  at  liberty,  if  ho  pleased,  to  come  to 
tho  aBBiBtarico  of  his  companions. 

t  Maitlani's  apolcy  for  retracting  his  promise  to  stand  neuter  Is  as  curious  as 
his  doiu"  KO  is  naluial.  The  unfortunate  John  of  France  was  wout  to  say,  that  If 
truth  and  faith  were  banished  from  all  the  rest  of  the  universe,  they  should  stiU 
reside  In  the  breaBt  and  the  mouth  of  kings. 

t  This  hns  a  vulgar  i;ound,  but  13  actually  a  phrase  of  romance.  Tant  frappant  at 
maillent  lex  doux  vaflsaux  I'un  sur  I'autre,  one  leui's  heaumes,  et  leura  hauberts,  sont 
toui  oassez  ot  rompuz.— La  Fleiu-  des  Battalles. 
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55     This  boasting  when  young  Edward  heard, 
An  angry  man  was  he: 
"  I'll  take  j'on  lad,  I'll  bind  yon  lad, 
And  bring  him  bound  to  thee!" 

66  "  Now,  God  forbid,"  king  Edward  said, 

"That  ever  thou  shou'd  try! 
Three  worthy  leaders  we  ha'e  lost. 
And  thou  the  fourth  wou'd  lie. 

67  "  If  thou  shou'dst  hang  on  yon  draw-brig, 

Blythe  wou'd  I  never  be." 
But,  with  the  poll-axe  in  his  hand, 
Upon  the  brig  sprang  lie.* 

58     The  first  stroke  that  young  Edward  ga'e, 
He  struck  with  might  and  main; 
He  clove  the  Maitland's  helmet  stout. 
And  bit  right  nigh  the  brain. 

69     When  Maitland  saw  his  ain  blood  fall, 
An  angry  man  was  he;f 
He  let  his  weapon  frae  him  fall. 
And  at  his  throat  did  flee. 

*  The  eleges,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  frequently  afforded  opportunity  for  singlo 
combat,  of  wlilch  the  scene  was  usually  the  drawbridge,  or  barriers,  of  the  town. 
The  former,  as  the  more  desperate  place  of  battie,  was  frequently  chosen  by 
knights,  who  chose  to  bri-ak  a  lance  for  honour  and  their  ladies'  love.  In  1387,  Sir 
William  Douglas,  Lord  of  Xithsdalo,  upon  the  drawbridge  of  the  town  of  Carlisla, 
C0D8i8tlng  of  two  beams,  hardly  two  feet  in  breadth,  encountered  and  slew,  first,  a 
single  champion  of  England,  and  afterwards  two,  who  attacked  him  together.— 
forduni  Hcoticlironicon,  lib.  liv.,  chap.  61. 

"  He  brynt  the  suburbys  of  Carlele, 
And  at  tho  baieris  he  faucht  sa  wel, 
Til  at  on  thare  bryg  he  slew  a  man, 
The  wychlast  that  in  the  town  wea  than; 
Qiihari",  on  a  planlc  of  twa  feet  brude 
He  stude.  and  swa  gudo  payment  made. 
That  he  fold  twa  stout  fechteris, 
And  but  skath  went  till  his  feres." 

— Wynioicii's  Cronykil,  book  Ix.,  chap.  8. 

ThesA  combats  at  tho  barriers,  or  palisades,  which  foi-med  the  outer  fortification 
of  a  town,  were  so  frequent,  that  the  mode  of  attack  and  defence  was  early  taught 
to  the  future  knight,  and  continued  long  to  bo  practised  in  the  games  of  chivalry. 
The  cuHt/jm,  therefore,  of  defying  the  inliabltanls  of  a  bc-iiegcd  liAvn  to  ttjis  t-OTi  of 
con'Ont,  was  higlily  faHhiouibiu  in  the  Mid  ilo  Ages;  and  an  army  could  hardly 
appear  before  a  place,  without  giving  rise  to  a  variety  of  combats  at  the  barriers, 
which  were,  in  general,  conducted  without  any  unfair  advantage  being  taken  on 
either  part 

t  There  Is  a  oaylng,  that  a  Scotchman  fights  best  after  acclng  his  own  blood. 
Camerarlus  has  contrived  to  liit'-b  thi.--  louliHh  proverb  into  a  uatimial  conipllnient, 
for  he  quot«s  It  as  an  iuutanco  of  the  pcrkeroring  gallantry  of  hm  countrymun.  "  Hi 
in  pugna  prouriam  effuiidi  Hanguinciu  vldisheut,  noii  Klatlui  pro.strato  unimo  COD* 
c«ucb8iit,  ied  Ira  to  potius  lu  Uo.>teii  velut  furtniCB  omnibus  viribus  inciurebant." 
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60  And  thrice  about  ho  flicl  him  swing, 

Till  on  the  gronnd  he  liglit, 
Where  he  has  haldeu  j'oung  Edward, 
Tho'  he  was  great  in  might. 

61  "  Now  let  hira  up,"  king  Edward  oriod, 

"  And  let  him  come  to  me; 
And  for  the  deed  that  tliou  hast  done, 
Thou  shalt  ha'e  earldomes  three!" 

62  "  It 's  ne'er  be  said  in  France,  nor  e'er 

la  Scotland,  when  I'm  hame, 
That  Edward  once  lay  under  me,* 
And  e'er  gat  up  again!" 

63  Ho  pierced  him  through  and  through  the  heart, 

He  maul'd  him  cruellie; 
Then  hung  him  o'er  the  draw-brig, 
Beside  the  other  three. 

64  "  Now  take  frae  me  that  feather-bed, 

Make  me  a  bed  of  strae  1 
I  wish  I  hadna  lived  this  day, 
To  make  my  heart  sae  wae. 

65  "  If  I  were  ance  at  London  Tow'r, 

Where  I  was  wont  to  be, 
I  never  mair  ehou'd  gang  frae  hame, 
Till  borne  on  a  bier-tree. 


SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE. 

The  unfortunate  accident  which  deprived  Alexander  III.  of  life, 
on  the  IGth  of  March,  1285-6,  opened  the  floodgates  of  civil  broil  in 
Scotland.  These  were  temporarily  closed,  but  only  to  burst  again 
■\nth  greater  violence,  on  tho  death  of  Margaret,  the  Maiden  of 
Norway,  tho  last  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  Scotiuh  kings, 
A.D.  1290. 

Well,  therefore,  might  the  early  poet  sing  the  doleful  ditty,— 

"  Quheu  Alysandyr,  oure  kyng,  wos  dede, 
That  Scolhinil  led  In  luwe  aud  lo, 
Away  wes  eona  of  al  •  and  brede. 
Of  wyne  and  wax,  of  gamyn  and  gle. 

♦  Some  reciters  repeat  it  tlius,— 

"That  Englishman  lay  under  me," 
whleh  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  Blind  Harry,  who  makes  Wallace  say,— 
"I  better  like  to  son  the  Southerou  die, 
Than  gold  or  land,  that  they  can  gl'e  to  me." 
In  BlaviDK  Edward,  Maiiland  acts  pitilessly,  but  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  arme, 
•which  did  not  enjoin  a  knight  to  show  mercy  to  hie  antngonlBt,  until  he  jielded  ium, 
"reeoue  or  no  rescue." 
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'•  Ours  gold  W68  changyd  into  lede.— 
CiTBt,  borne  In-to  rirgynyte, 
Succour  Scotland,  and  remede, 
That  stnd  is  in  perplesyt^."  * 

Well  might  the  Scotish  nation  stand  aghast  as  it  beheld  the  mut;- 
tering  hosts  marshal  themselves  in  fierce  array  under  the  banner  of 
one  or  other  of  the  numerous  aspirants  after  the  vacant  throne,  and 
P.3  it  witnessed  the  wily  and  unprincipled  policy  of  the  able  but 
unscrupulous  English  king,  as  such  was  by  him  steadily  and  ruth- 
lessly developed. 

It  was  after  this  policy  had  culminated  in  the  defeat,  disgrace,  and 
imprisonment  of  Baliol,  the  vassal  king — when  the  fortune  of  Scotland 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  her  position  as  an  independent  nation 
seemed  gone  for  ever — it  was  then  that  Wallace,  one  of  the  greatest 
and  noblest  patriots  the  world  has  ever  seen,  was  raised  up,  like  one 
of  the  deliverers  and  judges  of  the  Hebrew  people  of  old;  and  it  waa 
this  fondly-revered  champion  of  his  country's  liberty  who,  bj'  the 
might  of  his  strong  right  arm,  and  the  force  of  his  valiant  and  in- 
domitable example,  rolled  back  the  tide  of  Southern  invasion,  leaving 
Scotsmen  as  God  created  them  to  be — freemen. 

Modem  critics  may  sneer  and  cavil  at  the  apparently  superhuman 
exploits  of  the  Scotish  champion,  as  sung  by  the  Scotish  Homer;  but 
the  fact  remains,  that  Wallace,  with  his  small  but  trusty  band  of 
kindred-soulcd  compatriots,  bafBed  the  skill  and  might  of  one  of  the 
ablest  monarchs  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  powerful 
nations  in  the  world;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  jealousy,  treason,  and 
mendacity  of  the  Scotish  nobles,  who  thwarted  him  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  and  by  one  of  whom  he  was  ultimately  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  his  own  and  his  country's  enemy.  The  name  of  the 
"false  Menteitb."  who  basely  thus,  for  English  gold,  did  Judas -like 
betray  "  his  countrj''8  saviour,"  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  execrated  and 
made  a  byeword  of  reproach  as  long  as  a  Scotsman  lives  and  breathes. 
It  forms  no  part  of  our  plan  to  follow  the  patriot-martyr  through  the 
cheouered  events  of  his  career,  until  its  fatal  termination  on  an 
English  scaffold,  23d  August,  1305,  after  whicli  his  head  was  placed 
on  a  pole  on  London  brfdge,  and  the  quarters  of  his  dismembered 
body  sent  reepectivelj'  to  Newcastle,  Berwick,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen. 

The  crowned  murderer,  no  doubt,  exulted  in  the  thought  that 
Scotish  independence  had  perished  with  his  victim ;  but  it  was  not 
80,  for — 

"  Freedom's  battlii  once  begun, 
Bflqueath'd  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
ITjo'  bofflpd  oft,  in  ever  won." 

And  thus — 

"  From  Wallace'  blood,  like  precious  gccd-drons  tiled, 
t^prang  up  fresh  patriots  in  his  steps  to  trcaa." 

Nay, the  avenger  was  even  then  within  the  gates  of  the  English  king, 
in  the  person  of  I>obert  Bruce,  who,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1306,  was 

•  WInfon'c  Cron'kil.  vol.  1..  p.  4fil.  The  eleelnc  eon;?  thuH  prencrved  la  8ui)po»od 
fobo  the  enrllpm  npecimen  of  thoHcotiBh,  ns  diKtinguisnefl  I'rom  the  Gaelic  language. 
But  If  HIr  WttliT  .Scott  i.e  corroi;t  In  ascribing  thi)  oullioiBliip  of  .Sir  Trhlrem  to 
"  Thomas  the  Hhynier, "  that  romance  would  of  course  take  preccdenoo. 
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crowned  at  Scone  as  King  of  Scotland,  and  who,  after  many  severe 
and  trying:;  stniogles  and  vicissitudes,  fixed  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence of  his  country  on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis  by  the  great  and 
crowning  victory  of  Banuockburn. 

"The  industry  of  Heury  the  Minstrel  has,"  says  Motherwell, 
"done  justice  to  the  history  of  the  Patriot  [Wallace];  and  it  is 
believed  that  in  his  heroick  poem  *  will  be  found  incorporated  all  the 
detached  songs,  founded  on  real  or  falnilous  incident,  which  were 
living  on  the  breath  of  ti'adition,  regardiii";  the  hero  at  the  time  Henry 
lived.  The  disappearance  of  these  detached  songs  can  be  ascribed  to 
no  other  cause  than  the  extreme  popularity  which  tlie  work  of  Henry 
has  acquired.  I  have  heard  it  as  a  byeword,  in  some  parts  of 
Stirlingshire,  that  a  collier's  libi'ary  consists  but  of  four  books  :  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  the  Bible,  a  bunch  of  ballads,  and  '  Sir  William 
Wallace  : '  the  first  for  the  gude-wife,  the  second  for  the  gude-man, 
the  tliird  for  their  daughter,  and  the  last  for  the  sou — a  selection 
indicative  of  no  mean  taste  in  these  grim  moldwarps  of  humanity. 

' '  No  ballads  relative  to  the  Bruce  and  his  chivalry  exist,  the 
celebrity  of  Barbour's  historick  poem  t  having,  in  the  course  of  time, 
wholly  swept  their  memoiy  away.  That  one,  who,  in  his  own  person 
and  fortunes,  realized  the  most  perfect  picture  we  have  of  a  '  Knight 
adventurous,'  and  who  seems  himself  to  have  had  a  very  lively 
relish  for  the  compositions  of  the  minstrel  muse,i  should  fail  being 
commemorated  in  song,  is  inconsistent  with  probability.  We  know 
that  a  herald,  in  a  solemn  feast,  being  desired  by  Edward  of  Carnarvon 
to  say,  what  three  knights  then  living  were  most  approved  in  arms, 
unhesitatingly  named  Bruce  as  one  of  the  number.  The  minstrel 
and  the  herald  were  at  that  period,  oftentimes,  one  and  the  same 
profession.  When  Barbour  wrote,  ballads  relative  to  this  period 
appear  to  have  been  common  ;  for  the  jioet,  speaking  of  certain 
*  rhre  worthi  poj-ntis  of  wer,'  omits  the  particulars  of  the  'Thrid, 
which  fell  into  Esdaill,'  being  a  victory  gained  by  '  Schyr  Johne  the 
SouUis'  over  '  Schyr  Andrew  Hardclay,'  for  this  reason  : — 

■I  will  nocht  rohers  the  maiier, 
For  wha  sa  likes  thai  may  her, 
Young  wemen  quhen  thul  will  play, 
Sing  it  amang  thaira  ilk  day.' 

"  'The  monkishe  rymes,  trufifes,  and  roundes,'  made  alternately 
by  the  Scottish  or  English,  as  either  side  prevailed,  and  of  which 
some  specimens  are  preserved  in  the  chronicles  of  the  latter,  do  not 
properly  belong  to  the  class  of  narrative  ballads.  §    These  rhymes,  it 

*  Wallace,  Dv.  Jamieson's  edition,  reprint,  Glasgow,  1S69. 
t  The  Bruce,  Dr.  Jamiesou's  edition,  reprint,  Glasgow,  1869. 

J  "  Barbour  gives  an  interesting  account  of  him,  in  one  lustanco  comforting  I1I3 
foUowors  by  reading  to  them  portions  of  the  Romance  0/ t'erumbrace,  and  on  another 
occasion,  of  being  accustomed  to  tell  them 

'  Auld  Btoryis  of  men  that  wer 
bet  in  tyll  assayis  ser.' ' — Motherwell. 

§  Tho  ScotiRh  portion  of  the  satirical  songs  or  pasquils  here  referred  to,  may  be 
found  quoted  In  the  companion  volume,  Songt  0/  Scotland,  Chronologically  Arranged, 
Introduction,  pp.  ill.  end  Iv. 
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may  be  stated,  are  written  in  what  is  called  tlie  'ryme  cowee,'  and 
^vhicll  appears  to  have  borne  a  mai-ked  resemblance  to  that  descrip- 
tion of  metrical  abuse  styled  '  Flyting '  by  our  Scottish  Makers,  of 
which  we  have  some  notable  examples  in  the  poeticl  encounters  of 
Dunbar  and  Kennedy, *and  Montgomery  and  Hume,  "a — Motherwell's 
JJin^trelsy,  Introduction,  pp.  xlvi.-viii. 

Now  that  *'  these  cruel  wars  are  over,"  and  Scotland  imited  with 
Euglaud  and  Ireland,  on  free  and  equal  terms,  as  portions  of  one 
great  nation,  let  us  trust  that  every  Enghshmau,  Irishman,  a}'',  and 
every  American — yea,  every  lover  of  fair  play  and  liberty  all  the 
world  over— will  respond  to  the  poetic  prayer  of  the  Scotish  bard, 
Eobert  Burns : — 

"  0  Thou !  who  pour'd  the  patriotic  tide 

That  ftream'd  thro'  Wallace's  undaunted  heart; 
Who  dared,  so  nohly,  Btem  t\Tannic  pride, 

Or  nobly  ui.-,  tho  second  glorious  part, 

(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  thou  art, 
His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward  1) 

Oh,  never,  never  Scotia's  realm  desert: 
But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard."  J 

The  two  ballads  which  foUow  appear  to  be  derived  respectively 
from  Blind  Harry's  Wallace,  books  iv.  and  v. 

Of  that  first  given,  there  are  two  versions,  namely : — 

I.    "  Sir  William  Wallace,"  in  the  Thistle  of  Scotland,  p.  100. 

II.  "Wallace  and  his  Lenian,"  in  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballad?, 

&c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  226. 

The  text  is  taken  from  version  I.,  with  the  exception  of  stanza  15, 
which  is  given  from  version  II.,  ns  are  also  other  stanzas  noted  under 
the  text  as  vaiiations. 

13oth  conclude  with  portions  of  the  ballad  which  comes  next  in 
order,  and  of  which  fuller  versions  ajipeared  as  under  :  — 

I.  In  Johnson's  Mumcal  Museum.,  vol.  v.,  p.  498.  As  com- 
municated by  Bui-ns. 

II.  In  the  Illuslralions  or  Notes  to  Johnson's  Museum,  p.  458', 
as  given  by  Mr.  D.  Laing,  from  a  copy  which  "  ai)i)eared 
in  a  common  chap  form,  along  with  some  Jacobite  ballads, 
pnntcd  about  the  year  1750." 

III.  Under  the  title  of  "Willie  Wallace,"  in  Buchan's  Glean- 

inf/8,  ]>.  114,  as  "taken  down  from  an  itinerant  tinker  and 

Tlic  Kuiiio  ballad  is   also   given   by   Janiit-'son    and  by 
Fiulav,    in    their    rcsjiective    collections,    and   liy    Allan 
Cunningham,  with  editorial  additions  and  embelliahineuts, 
in  y/ie  8ou(js  of  Scotland. 
Mr.  Buchan's  vcr.sion  (III.)  is  the  one  here  printed  under  the  title 
of  "Gude  Wallace;"  but  it  has  received  a  fcv/  emendations. 
•  See  Dunbar'B  Poem;  edited  by  Mr  D;vi.I  Laing. 
t  ^:e«  Watson's  ColUction  o/iii.ol4  1'i.ch,...  ro])rlul,  Olu^gow,  ISGlt. 
X  "The Cotlsr'B  Saturday  Night,"  last  Btana*. 
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1  Wou'd  ye  hear  of  William  Wallao©, 

And  seek  him  as  he  goes, 
Into  tho  land  of  Lanark, 
Aniang  his  mortal  foes? 

2  Tlieru  were  iifteen  English  sogers 

Unto  his  ladvo  came, 
Said—"  Gi'e  us  AVilliam  Wallace, 
That  we  may  have  him  slain. 

3  "  Wou'd  ye  gi'e  William  Wallace, 

That  we  may  have  him  slain  ? 
And  j'e'se  be  wedded  to  a  lord, 
The  best  in  Christendeem." 

'Jt     "  This  very  night,  at  seven. 

Brave  Wallace  will  come  in, 
And  he'll  come  to  my  chamber  door, 
Without  or  dread  or  din." 

5  The  fifteen  English  sogers 

Around  the  house  did  wait ; 
And  lour  brave  Southron  foragers 
Stood  hie  upon  the  gait. 

6  That  very  night,  at  seven, 

Brave  Wallace  he  came  in, 
And  he  came  to  his  ladye's  bow'r 
Withouten  dread  or  din.* 

7  When  she  beheld  brave  Wallace, 

And  stared  him  in  the  face — 
"  C'hon,  alas!"  said  that  ladye, 
"This  is  a  woeful  case. 

8  "  Tor  I  this  night  have  sold  you, 

This  night  you  must  bo  ta'en; 
And  I'm  to  be  wedded  to  a  lord, 
The  best  in  Christendeem." 

9  "  Do  you  repent,"  said  Wallace, 

"  Tho  ill  you've  done  to  me?" 
"  Ay,  that  I  do,"  said  that  ladye, 
"  And  will  do  till  I  dee. 

•  Mr.  Buchan's  version  begins— 

"  Wnllace  wight,  upon  a  night, 
Cuine  ridlne;  o'er  tbo  liunj 
And  he  is  to  his  leman'a  bow'r, 
And  tlrl'd  at  the  pin." 
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10  "  Ay,  that  I  do,"  said  that  ladj'e, 

"And  will  do  ever  still; 
And  for  the  ill  I've  done  to  you, 
Let  me  burn  upon  a  hill." 

11  "  Now,  God  forfend,"  says  brave  Wallace, 

"I  should  be  so  unkind; 
"Whatever  I  am  to  Scotland's  faes, 
I'm  aye  a  woman's  friend. 

12  "  Will  ye  gi'e  me  j-our  gown,  your  gowii, 

Your  gown  but  and  your  kirtlc, 
Your  petticoat  of  bonuie  brown, 
And  belt  about  my  middle? 

13  "  I'll  take  a  pitcher  in  ilka  hand, 

And  do  me  to  the  well; 
They'll  think  I'm  one  of  your  maidens, 
Or  think  it  is  yoursel'." 

14  She  has  gi'eu  him  her  gown,  her  gown, 

Her  petticoat  and  kirtlo ; 
Her  broadest  belt  with  silver  clasps, 
To  bind  about  his  middle. 

16  [Then  he  ga'e  her  a  loving  kisa, 

The  tear  dropp'd  frae  his  e'e; 
Says —  "  Fare  ye  well  for  everniair, 
Your  face  I'll  nae  mair  see,"]* 

IG     lie  's  ta'en  a  pitcher  in  ilka  hand. 
And  done  him  to  the  well; 
They  thought  liim  one  of  her  maidens, 
They  kenn'd  'twas  not  horsel'.f 

17  Said  one  of  the  Southrun  foragers, — 

"  See  ye  yon  lusly  dame? 
I  wou'd  nae  gi'o  meikle  to  thee,  neobor, 
To  bring  her  back  again." 

18  Tlien  all  the  Southrons  follow'd  hiai, 

They  follow'd  him  all  four; 
I'ut  he  has  drawn  his  trusty  brand, 
And  slain  them  pair  by  pair. 

•  Inserted  from  Mr.  Bucban'a  yerslon. 

t  "  Blie  clrpjs  1  him  In  h'T  nin  clolllilng, 
And  frue  her  houto  ho  camo, 
'Which  mndo  tho  EuKlisbnien  eirimlre 
To  vy  \hU  »t«lwart  diimn."— HncliRn>  TOmlolL 
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GUDE  WALLACE. 

1  Wallace  was  in  the  high  Iliglilands, 

Neither  meat  nor  drink  got  lie ; 

Said—"  Fa'*  me  life,  or  fa'  me  death, 

Now  to  some  town  I  maun  be." 

2  He  has  put  on  his  short  cleiding, 

And  on  his  short  cleiding  put  he; 
Says — "  Fa'  me  life,  or  fa'  me  death, 
Now  to  Saint  Johnstoun'sf  I  maun  be." 

8     Then  he  cross'd  o'er  the  river  Tay, 
On  to  the  North  Inch  steppit  he ; 
And  ho  was  'ware  of  a  weel-faur'd  May, 
Was  washing  there  aneath  a  tree. 

4  "  What  news,  what  news,  ye  weel-faur'd  May, 

What  news  ha'e  ye  this  day  to  me? 
What  news,  what  news,  ye  weel-faur'd  May, 
What  news  ha'e  ye  in  the  South  countric?" 

5  "  Nae  news,  nae  news,  ye  gentle  knight, 

Nae  news  ha'e  I  this  day  to  thee ; 

But  fifteen  lords  in  yon  hostler-house. 

Waiting  Gude  Wallace  for  to  see." 

6  "  If  I  had  but  in  my  pocket 

The  worth  of  one  single  pennie, 
I  wou'd  go  to  the  hostler-house, 
These  fifteen  Englishmen  to  see." 

7  She  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket, 

And  she  has  puU'd  out  half-a-crown ; 

Says — "Take  ye  that,  ye  bolted  knight, 

And  with  it  pay  your  lawin'  down." 

8  As  he  went  frae  the  weel-faur'd  May, 

A  beggar  bauld  I  wot  met  he, 

Was  cover'd  with  a  clouted  J  cloak, 

And  in  his  hand  a  trusty  tree. 

9  "  What  news,  what  news,  ye  silly  auld  man. 

What  news  ha'e  ye  this  day  to  gi'e? 
What  news,  what  news,  ye  silly  auld  man, 
What  news  ha'e  ye  in  the  South  countrie?" 

•  "  Fa' : "  befall  t  PertU.  t  "  Clouted : "  patchect. 
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10  •'  111  news,  ill  news,  ye  belted  knight, 

111  news  ha'e  I  to  tell  to  thee; 
For  there 's  fifteen  lords  in  yon  hostler-house, 
Waiting  Gude  Wallace  for  to  see." 

11  "  Ye'll  lend  to  me  your  clouted  cloak, 

That  covers  you  frae  head  to  knee, 
And  I'll  gang  to  the  hostler-house, 
To  ask  of  them  for  some  supplie." 

12  Xow  he 's  gane  to  the  West-muir  wood, 

And  there  he  pull'd  a  trusty  tree. 
And  then  he's  on  to  the  hostler-liouse, 
Asking  them  there  for  charitie. 

18     Down  the  stair  the  captain  comes, 
Aye  the  puir  man  for  to  see; 
"  If  ye  be  a  captain  as  gude  as  ye  look, 
Ye'll  gi'e  a  puir  man  some  supplie." 

14  "  Where  were  ye  born,  ye  crooked  carle? 

Where  were  ye  born?  in  what  countrie?" 
"  In  fair  Scotland  here  I  was  born, 
Crookkl  carle,  as  ye  call  me." 

15  "  Oh,  I  wou'd  gi'e  ye  fifty  pounds 

Of  gold  and  of  the  white  monie ; 
Oh,  I  wou'd  gi'e  ye  fifty  pounds. 

If  the  traitor  Wallace  ye'd  let  me  see." 

IG     "  Tell  down  your  monie,"  said  Gude  Wallace, 
"  Tell  down  your  monie,  if  it  be  gude; 
For  I'm  sure  I  ha'e  it  in  my  pow'r, 
And  I  never  had  a  better  bode.*' 

17  "  Tell  down  your  monie,  if  it  be  gude, 

And  let  me  see  if  it  be  fine  ; 
I'm  sure  I  ha'e  it  in  my  pow'r 

To  bring  the  traitor,  Wallace,  in." 

18  The  monie  was  told  do^vn  on  the  table, 

Silver  and  gold  of  pounds  fiftie; 
"  Now,  here  I  stand,"  sai<l  Gude  Wallace, 
"And  what  ha'e  ye  to  say  to  me?" 

19  IIo  fell'd  the  captain  where  he  stood, 

With  a  downriglit  stroke  upon  the  floor; 
He  slew  tlie  rest  around  the  room, 
And  ask'd  if  there  were  any  more, 

*  "Pcde: '   otrcr 
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20  "  Come,  cover  the  table,"  said  Gude  Wallace, 

"Come,  cover  the  table,  uow  make  haste; 
For  it  will  soon  bo  three  lang  days 
Since  I  a  bit  of  meat  did  taste." 

21  Tlie  table  it  was  scarcely  cover'd, 

Nor  yet  had  he  sat  down  to  dine, 
Till  fifteen  more  of  the  English  lords 
Surrounded  the  house  where  he  was  in. 

22  "  Come  out,  come  out,  thou  traitor,  Wallace, 

This  is  the  day  that  ye  maun  dec  !  " 
"  I  lippen*  nae  sae  little  to  God,"  he  says, 
"  Altho'  I  be  but  little  wordie."t 

28     The  gudewife  she  ran  but  %  the  floor, 
And  aye  the  gudeman  he  ran  ben; 
From  eight  o'clock  till  four  at  noon, 
Wallace  has  kill'd  full  thirty  men. 

24  He  put  his  faes  in  sic  a  swithcr,§ 

That  five  of  them  he  stickit  dead ; 
Five  of  them  he  drown'd  in  the  river. 

And  five  he  hung  in  the  West-muir  wood. 

25  Tlien  he  is  on  to  the  North  Inch  gane, 

Wliere  the  May  was  washing  tenderly: 
"  Now,  by  my  sooth,"  said  Gucle  Wallace, 
''  It 's  been  a  sair  day's  wark  to  me  I " 

20     He  's  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

And  he  has  puU'd  out  twenty  pound; 
Says—"  Take  ye  that,  ye  weel-faured  Mav, 
For  the  gude  luck  of  your  half-crown! 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ROSLINE. 

Copied  from  a  Glasgow  chap-hook,  "pi-inted  by  J.  and  M.  Robert- 
son, SaUmarkct,  1803."     It  is  prefaced  thus  :— 

"  The  famous  battle  of  Rosline,  fought  on  the  plains  of  Eosline, 
Anno  Dom.  1303,11  about  five  miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  where  10,000 

♦  "  Lippen : "  trust. 

t  This  stanza  Is  taken  from  Janiiesou's  version. 

X  "But,"  the  outer,  and  "ben,"  tha  inner  apartment  of  a  house  or  cottage. 
}  "Swither:"  perplejuty. 

U  "Langtoft  ia  open  and  candid  as  to  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Engliih."  For 
"  tno  carious  vrnX  minute  account  given  by  "  him,  see  his  work,  yoL  II.,  p.  319. 
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Scots,  led  by  Sir  John  Ciimmiu  and  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  defeated  iu 
three  battles,  in  one  day,  30,000  of  their  [English]  enemies." 

Mr.  ilaidment,  in  his  Scotlsh  Ballads  and  Songs,  p.  148,  printa 
the  same  ballad  from  one  "dated  Edinburgh,  1785."  They  agree 
minutely;  but  the  Glasgow  edition  has  three  lines  more  than  the 
other;  which  three  lines  are  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
uniformity  of  the  stanzas. 

Some  of  the  early  English  historians  state  that  Wallace  led  the 
Scotiah  army  which  achieved  this  triad  of  victories ;  but  others,  aa 
also  the  Scotish  historians,  make  no  mention  of  him  in  connection 
therewith. 

The  English  armies  seem  to  have  been  commanded  respectively  by 
John  de  Segrave ;  by  Ealph  de  !Manton,  called,  from  his  office,  Ralph 
the  Cofferer ;  and  by  Sir  Robert  Neville — all  of  whom  appear  to  have 
fallen.  Some  of  the  Scotish  nobles  then  in  France,  on  hearing  of  this 
exploit,  "  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor  and  nobility  of  Scotland, 
in  which  they  exhorted  them  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  to  persevere 
in  vindicating  the  liberties  of  their  country.  'You  would  greatly 
rejoice,'  they  say  in  this  letter,  '  if  you  wex-e  aware  what  a  weight  of 
honour  this  last  conflict  with  the  English  has  conferred  upon  you 
throughout  the  world.' "  * 

Sir  Simon  Fraser,  the  hero  of  this  achievement,  and  compatriot 
of  Wallace,  was  ultimately  taken  prisoner  near  Stirling,  a.d.  13lt8. 
"  He  was  carried  to  London,  heavily  ironed,  with  his  legs  tied  under 
hie  horse's  belly,  and,  as  he  passed  through  the  city,  a  garland  of 
periwinkles  was  in  mockery  placed  upon  his  head.  .  .  Fraser  was 
tried  and  condemned,  after  which  he  suffered  the  death  of  a  traitor, 
with  all  its  circumstances  of  refined  cnieltj\  He  was  hanged,  cut 
down  when  still  living,  and  beheaded  ;  his  bowels  were  then  torn  out 
and  burned,  and  hia  head  fixed  beside  that  of  Wallace,  upon  London 
Bridge,  "t 

"  A  long  ballad  against  the  Scotch,  written  upon  the  execution  of 
Sir  Simon  Fraser,  1306,  from  a  manuscript  of  that  time.  Had.  Lib. 
2253,  f.  V.  59,"  ajipears  in  Avcient  Scotixh  Popmn  (j)rinted  by  Pinker- 
ton,  from  the  Maitland  MSS.),  voL  ii.,  Appendix,  article  iv.,  p.  488. 

1  Leave  ofFyour  tittle  tattle, 
And  I'll  tell  you  of  a  battle, 
Where  claymore  and  targe  did  rattle, 

At  Rosline  on  the  Lee: 
Ten  thoiiRand  ScottiKh  laddies, 
Drest  in  their  tartan  plaidies, 
"With  blue  bonnets  and  cockadiea — 
A  pleasant  sight  to  see. 

•  "Kymer.  Feed,  toI.  L,  new  edit.,  p.  956.  Jono  8,  1208,"  an  quoted  by  Tytler, 
Biticry  of  Scotland,  vol.  1.  (new  edit.,  180G),  p.  172. 

t  Tyiler'd  Hif!ory  oi  Scotland,  vol  1.,  p.  217,  cill(.  18C6;  as  glvou  on  lUo  mlUorHy 
of  Matthew  WeaUuiUHter. 

2  r 
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2  Led*  by  Sir  Simon  Fraser, 
Who  was  as  bold  as  Ctosar, 
Great  Alexander  never 

Could  exceed  that  Hero  bold.f 
And  by  bravo  Sir  John  Cummin. 
When  lie  saw  the  foes  a-coming, 
Set  the  bagpipes  all  a-bumming, 

"  Stand  firm,  my  hearts  of  gold  1 " 

3  Ten  thousand  English  advancing, 
See  how  their  arras  are  glancing ; 
We'll  set  them  all  a-dancing 

At  Rosline  ou  the  Lee. 
Like  furies  our  brave  Highland  men 
Most  boldly  they  engaged  them, 
On  field  they  durst  no  longer  stand, 

They  soon  began  to  flee. 

4  They  rush'd  into  the  battle, 
Made  sword  and  targe  to  rattle. 
Which  made  their  foes  to  startle — 

They  fell  dead  on  the  ground. 
Our  army  gave  a  loud  huzza, 
Our  Highland  lads  have  won  the  day, 
On  field  they  J  durst  no  longer  stay ; 

See  how  the  cowards  run  I 

6  This  battle  was  no  sooner  over, 
Than  ten  thousand  of  the  other 
Came  marching  in  good  order, 

Most  boldly  for  to  fight. 
Their  colours  were  displaying, 
Their  horse  foaming  and  braying, 
Their  generals  are  saying, 

"  We'll  soon  put  them  to  flight." 

6    But  our  bowmen  gave  a  volley, 
Made  them  repent  their  folly  ; 
They  soon  turn'd  melancholy, 
And  Btagger'd  to  and  fro. 

•  Tho  chap  copies  read  "  commandod." 

t  The  late  Mr.  MacGregor  SimpFon,  Scotish  vocalist,  dressed  "In  the  garb  of  old 
Gaul,"  u^eJ  to  siug  this  piece  wiih  bagpipe  prelude  or  accoinpanimeut. 

If  the  writ'T  remembnra  rightly,  it  was  sunjf  with  variaCions,  tho  tliird  and  fourth 
lines  of  stanza  'Z  being  changed  to— 


"  Or  as  old  Nebuchadnezzar, 

Those  heroes  Btout  ana  bold.' 


Or  something  very  similar. 
%  The  enemy. 
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Our  spearmen  then  engaged, 
Their  rage  they  soon  assuaged,* 
Like  lions  ova-  heroes  raged, 
Death  dealt  at  every  blow. 

7  For  one  honr  and  a  quarter 
There  was  a  bloody  slaughter, 
Till  the  enemies  cry'd  quarter,^ 

And  in  confusion  flee. 
Our  general  says — "Don't  pursue; 
Ten  thousand  more  are  come  in  view; 
Take  courage,  lads,  our  hearts  are  true, 

And  beat  your  enemy!  " 

8  Then  thinking  for  to  cross  us, 
They  rallying  all  their  forces, 
Both  of  foot  and  horse?, 

To  make  the  last  attempt. 
The  Scots  cry'd  out  with  bravery, 
"  We  disdain  their  English  knavery,  X 
We'll  ne'er  be  brought  to  slaverj^. 

Til!  oiu-  last  blood  is  spent." 

9  With  fresh  courage  they  did  engage, 
And  manfully  made  for  the  charge, 
Willi  their  broadsword  and  their  targe. 

Most  boldly  then  they  stood. 
The  third  battle  it  was  very  sore, 
Tliousands  lay  reeking  in  their  gore, 
The  like  was  never  seen  before, 

The  fields  did  swim  with  blood. 

10  The  English  could  no  longer  stay. 
In  great  confusion  fled  away. 
And  sore  they  do  lament  the  day 

That  they  came  there  to  fight. 
Cummin  cry'd — "Chase  them,  do  not  spare, 
Quick  as  the  hound  doth  chase  the  hare;" 
And  many  were  §  ta'cn  prisoners  [there], 

That  day  <ipon  the  flight. 

11  The  Douglas,  Campbell,  and  the  Hay, 
The  Gordons  from  tlio  water  Spey, 
So  boldly  as  they  fought  that  day 

With  the  brave  Montgomery. 

*  Thin  and  tlie  prc-odlng  liue  do  not  appear  in  Mr.  Sluidinont'a  copy, 
t  ThlK,  It  appears,  they  did  not  recolvo,  the  Scots  bo!ng  too  numorloaUy  weal:  ti 
hold  prisoncrH  nnd  light  thn  n'.-w  army. 
I  This  lino  iloeB  not  appear  in  Mr.  Maidmcnfg  cjpy. 
}  The  ch»p  ooplei  road  "  one"  In  pUce  of  "  ware." 
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The  Kers  and  Slurrnys  of  renown, 
The  Keiths,  Boyds,  and  Ilamiltons, 
They  brought  their  foes  down  to  the  ground, 
And  fouglit  witli  bravery. 

12     Sound,  sound  tlie  uiusic,  soinid  it, 
Let  hills  and  dales  rebound  it, 
Fill  up  the  glass,  and  round  wi't, 

In  praise  of  our  heroes  bold. 
If  Scotsmen  were  always  true, 
We'd  make  our  enemies  to  rue; 
But,  alas!  we're  not  all  true  blue, 

As  we  were  in  days  of  old. 


BATTLE  OF  OTTEEBOUENE. 

"The  Scottish  edition,"  from  Scott's  Minstrelsy,  vol.  i.,  p.  354. 

"  The  following  ballad  of  the  battle  of  Otterbourne,  being  essentially 
different  from  that  which  is  published  in  the  Rdiques  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  vol.  i.,  and  being  obviously  of  Scottish  composition,  claims 
a  place  in  the  present  collection.  The  particulars  of  that  noted 
action  are  related  by  Froissart,  with  the  highest  encomiums  upon  the 
valour  of  the  combatants  on  each  side.  James,  Earl  of  Douglas,  with 
his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  in  1387,  invaded  Northumberland,  at 
the  head  of  3,000  men,  while  the  Earls  of  Fife  and  Stratheru,  sons  to 
the  king  of  Scotland,  ravaged  the  western  borders  of  England,  with 
a  still  more  numerous  army.  Douglas  penetrated  as  far  as  Newcastle, 
Avhere  the  renowned  Hotspur  lay  in  garrison.  In  a  skirmish  before 
the  walls,  Percy's  lance,  with  the  ]iemion,  or  guidou,  attached  to  it, 
was  taken  by  Douglas— as  most  authors  affirm,  in  a  personal  en- 
counter betwixt  the  two  heroes.  Tlie  earl  shook  the  pennon  aloft, 
and  swore  he  would  carry  it  as  his  spoil  into  Scotland,  and  ])lant  it 
upon  his  castle  at  Dalkeith.  'Tiiat,'  answered  Percy,  'shalt  thou 
never! '  Accordinglj',  having  collected  the  forces  of  the  marches,  to 
a  number  equal,  or  (according  to  the  Scottish  historians)  much 
superior,  to  the  army  of  Douglas,  Hotspur  made  a  night  attack  upon 
the  Scottish  camp  at  Otterbourne,  about  thu'ty-two  miles  from  New- 
castle. An  action  took  place,  fought  by  moonlight,  with  uncommon 
gallantry  and  desjieratiun.  At  len.t;th,  Douglas,  armed  ^ith  an  iron 
mace,  which  few  but  he  could  wield,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
English  battalions,  follo^v•ed  only  by  his  chaplain,  and  two  sijuires  of 
his  body.*  Before  his  followers  could  come  up,  their  brave  leader 
was  stretched  on  the  ground,  with  three  mortal  wounds ;  his  squires 
lay  dead  by  his  side;  the  priest  alone,  armed  with  a  lance,  was  pro- 

•  Their  names  were  Robert  Uart  nnd  Simon  Glendinnlng.  The  chaplain  was 
Kichard  Lundie,  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.— O'orf-rro/!.  Hart,  nccordlng 
to  Wintoan,  wa*!  a  knight.    That  histoilan  says,  no  one  knjw  how  Douglas  fell. 
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tecting  his  master  from  further  injury.  '  I  die  like  my  forefathers,' 
said  the  expiring  hero,  '  in  a  field  of  battle,  and  not  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness. Conceal  my  death,  defend  my  standard,*  and  avenge  my  fall! 
it  is  an  old  prophecy,  that  a  dead  man  shall  gain  a  field,  t  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  accomplished  this  night.'— 6'of/5c?-o/i'.  With  these 
words  he  expired ;  and  the  light  was  renewed  with  double  obstinacy 
around  his  body.  "When  morning  appeared,  however,  victory  began 
to  incline  to  the  Scottish  side.  Ealph  Pei'cy,  brother  to  Hotspur, 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Earl  Mareschal,  and  shortly  after,  Harry 
Percy  J  liimself  was  taken  by  Lord  Montgomery.  The  number  of 
captives,  according  to  Wintouu,  nearly  equalled  that  of  the  \'ictors. 
Llpon  this  the  English  retired,  and  left  the  Scots  masters  of  the  dear- 
bought  honours  of  the  field.  Bnt  the  Bishop  of  Durham  approaching 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  fresh  forces,  not  only  checked  the  pursuit 
of  the  victors,  but  made  prisoners  of  some  of  the  stragglers,  who  had 
urged  the  chase  too  far.  The  battle  was  not,  however,  renewed,  as 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  did  not  venture  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  Percj'. 
The  field  was  fought  loth  Angnst,  1.SS8. — Fordun,  Froissart,  Holin- 
shed,  Godscroft. 

"The  ground  on  which  this  memorable  engagement  took  place 
still  retains  the  name  of  Battle-Cross.  A  cross,  erroneously  termed 
Percy's  Cross,  has  been  erected  upon  the  spot  where  the  gallant 
Earl  of  Douglas  is  supposed  to  have  fallen.  The  Castle  of  Otterbourne, 
•which  was  besieged  by  Douglas,  with  its  demesne  lands,  .  .  .  [and] 
a  neighbouring  eminence  called  Fawdonn  Hill,  on  which  may  yet  be 
discerned  the  vestiges  of  the  Scottish  camp,  agreeing  with  the  des- 
ciiption  of  the  ballad,  'Thej'  lighted  high  on  Otterbourn.'  Earl's 
Meadows,  containing  a  fine  spring,  called.  Percy's  Well,  are  a  part 
of  the  same  grounds,  and  probably  derive  their  name  fronr  the 
battle.  The  camp  on  Fawdouu  Hill  is  a  mile  distant  from  Battle- 
Cross  ;  but  it  niu:jt  be  remembered  that  the  various  changes  of  position 
and  of  fortune,  during  so  long  and  fierce  an  engagement  between  two 
considerable  armies,  must  have  extended  the  conflict  over  all  the 
vicinity. 

"The  ballad  published  in  the IieUijn<>;  is  avowedly  an  English  pro- 
duction, and  the  author,  with  a  natural  partiality,  leaus  to  the  side 
of  his  countrymen ;  yet  that  ballad,  or  some  one  similar,  modified 
probably  by  national  prejudice,  must  have  beeu  current  in  Scotland 
during  tho  reign  of  James  VI. ;  for  Godscroft,  in  treating  of  this 
battle,  mentions  its  having  been  the  .t^ubject  of  popular  song,  and 
procecd.s  tlius  :  '  But  tliat  which  is  commonly  sung  of  tho  "  Hunting 
of  Cheviot,"  Fccmcth  indeed  poetical,  and  a  mere  fiction,  perhaps  to 
stir  up  virtue;  yet  a  fiction  whereof  there  is  no  mention,  either  in  the 

•  Tho  banner  of  Douslfts,  upon  tbia  momoraWo  occasion,  was  bonio  by  lii^  iialur.al 
Ron,  Archibald  Douglas,  ancestor  of  tho  family  of  Cavern,  hcroditary  Slicriffs  of 
Tevlottl.nlo,  amongst  whce  archives  this  glorious  rclio  la  Btill  preserved.  Tho  earl, 
Bt  hli  ouact,  l3  suld  to  liavo  char^'cd  bis  sou  to  defend  it  to  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood. 

t  This  prophecy  occnrs  lu  the  ballad  as  an  ominous  dream. 

:  Hotspur,  for  his  ranuoni,  built  tho  Caatlo  of  Peuoon,  lu  Ayr«hire.  bolouiflog  to 
Uie  family  of  Montgomery,  now  Eurla  of  EgUntonu. 
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Scottish  or  English  chronicle*  Neither  are  the  songs  that  are  made 
of  them  lioth  one ;  for  the  Scots  sout;  mad  ^  of  Otterboui-ne  tellcth  the 
time,  ahout  Lammas ;  and  also  the  occasion,  to  tn.ke  preys  out  of 
England;  also  the  dividing  armies  betwixt  the  Earls  of  Fife  and 
Douglas,  and  their  several  journeys,  almost  as  in  the  authentic  his- 
toiy.     It  bcgiuueth  thus  :  — 

"It  foil  about  liie  Luuuu-  liilo, 
When  yeomen  win  their  hay. 
The  dochty  Douglas  'gan  to  ride, 
In  Kuglaud  to  take  a  prey." ' 

dodscrofl,  ed.  Edin.,  1743,  vol.  i.,  p.  105. 

"  I  cannot  venture  to  assert,  that  the  stanzas,  here  published, 
belong  to  the  ballad  alluded  to  by  Godscroft ;  but  they  come  much 
nearer  to  his  description  than  the  copy  published  iu  the  first  edition,t 
•which  represented  Douglas  as  falling  by  the  poniard  of  a  faithless  page. 
Yet  we  learn  from  the  same  author,  that  tlie  f^toi-y  of  the  assassination 
■\vas  not  without  foundation  in  tradition. — 'There  are  that  say,  that 
he  [Douglas]  was  not  slain  by  the  enemy,  but  by  one  of  his  own  men, 
a  groom  of  liis  chamber,  whom  he  had  struck  the  day  before  with  a 
truncheon,  in  ordering  of  the  battle,  because  he  saw  him  make  some- 
what slowly  to.  And  they  name  this  man  John  Bickertou  of  Luifness, 
who  left  a  part  of  hi.s  armour  behind  unfastened,  and  when  he  was  in 
the  greatest  conflict,  this  servant  of  his  came  behind  his  back,  and 
elew  him  thereat.' — Godscro/f,  ut  supra, — 'But  this  narration,'  adds 
the  historian,  '  is  not  so  probable.'  J    Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  no 

*  [■' The  Hunting  of  Cheviot,"  or  '-Chevy  Chace,"  of  which,  properly  speaking,  only 
English  versions  now  exist,  probably  referi  to  the  battle  of  Pepperdou,  fought  between 
the  Scots  under  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  the  Jiuglish  under  the  Eurl  of  Northumber- 
land, A.D.  lluG.    The  Scots  were  the  victors,  as  at  Otterbourue.J 

t  "Out  then  spoke  a  bonny  boy, 

Th,at  serv'd  anc  o'  Earl  Douglas"  l:iu— 
'Uethiuks  I  see  an  English  host 
A-coming  branking  us  upon.' 
"  '  If  this  bo  true,  thou  little  foot  page, 
If  this  he  true  thou  tells  to  me, 
The  brawest  bower  in  Oticrbourue 
Shall  be  thy  morning's  foe. 
"  'But  if  it  bo  false,  thou  little  boy! 
But  and  a  lie  thou  tells  to  me, 
On  the  highest  tree  in  Otterbourno, 
Wi'  my  ain  hands,  I'll  hang  thee  hie ! ' 
"  The  boy  has  ta'en  out  his  little  penknife 
That  hung  right  low  down  by  his  gar.\ 
And  he  gave  Lord  Douglas  s.  deadly  wound, 
I  wot  a  deep  wound  and  a  sare. 
"Earl  Douglas  to  the  Jlontgomery  said, 
'  Take  thou  the  vanguard  of  the  tliree; 
And  bury  me  by  the  braken  bush. 
That  grows  upon  yon  lilye  lee.' " 

Minstrelsy,  1st  edit ,  vol.  i.,  p.  S3. 
[And  substantially  the  same  in  Herd.] 
X  'Wiutoun  af-eigus  another  cause  for  Douglas  being  carelessly  armed  — 
"  The  Erie  Janiys  wai  sa  besy. 
For  till  ordaue  his  company, 
And  on  his  fays  for  to  pas. 
That  recklej  he  of  his  armyng  was: 
The  Erie  of  Mwn-awys  bassenet. 

Thai  sayd,  at  thot tynio  was fenyhete." — Book  vlii.,  chap. 7. 
The  circuaibluaco  of  Douglas'  omitting  to  put  on  his  hehaet  occura  ia  tlie  bilUd. 
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fonudatioD,  but  the  common  desire  of  assigning  some  remote  and 
extraordinary  cause  for  the  death  of  a  great  niau.  The  follownng 
ballad  is  also  inaccurate  in  many  other  particulars,  and  is  much 
Bhorter  and  more  indistinct,  than  that  printed  in  the  ReUques,  al- 
though many  verses  are  almost  the  same.  Hotspur,  for  instance,  is 
called  Earl  Perc}',  a  title  he  never  enjoyed.  2seither  was  Douglas 
buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  in  Melrose  Abbey,  where  his  tomb  is 
fctill  shown. 

"This  song  was  first  published  from  Mr.  Herd's  Collection  of 
Scottish  Songs  caul  Ballads,  Edinburgh,  1776,  2  vols,  octavo;  but  for- 
tunately two  copies  have  since  been  obtained  from  the  recitation  of 
old  persons  residing  at  the  head  of  Ettrick  Forest,  by  which  the 
story  is  brought  out,  and  completed  in  a  mauuer  much  more  corre- 
spondent to  the  true  history. 

"  [  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  battle  of  Otterbourne  without 
stating  (with  all  the  dcfereuce  due  to  the  father  of  this  species  of 
literature)  some  doubts  which  have  occurred  to  an  ingcuious  corre- 
Bpondent,  and  an  excellent  antiquary,  concerning  the  remarks  on  the 
names  subjoined  to  the  ballads  of  '  Chevy  Cbace '  and  '  Otterbourne,' 
in  the  ReUques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  vol.  i.,  p.  34,  4th  edition. 

"  'John  de  Lovele,  sheriif  of  Northumberland,  34th  Hen.  VII.,'  is 
evidently  a  mistake,  as  Henry  VII.  did  not  reign  quite  twenty-four 
years ;  but  the  person  meant  was  probably  John  de  Lavale,  knight, 
of  Delavale  Castle,  who  was  sheriff,  34th  Heury  VIII.  There  .seems 
little  doubt  that  this  was  the  jjereon  called  in  the  ballad  'the 
gentil  Lovel.'  Sir  Rafi'  the  rich  Eiigbe,  was  probal)ly  Sir  Ralph 
Neville  of  Raby  Castle,  sou  of  the  first  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and 
cousin-german  to  Hotspui'.  In  the  more  modern  edition  of  the 
baUad,  he  is  expressly'  called  Sir  Ralph  Raby,  i.  e.,  of  Raby. 

"  With  respect  to  the  march  of  Douglas,  as  described  in  the  ballad, 
it  appears  that  he  entered  Northumberland  from  the  westward. 
Redesdale,  Rothely-crags,  and  Green  Leighton,  arc  a  few  miles  east- 
ward of  Otterbouruc.  Otterscope  Hill  lies  south-west  from  Green 
Leighton. 

' '  The  celebrated  Hotspur,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
was,  in  1385,  Governor  of  Berwick  and  Warden  of  the  East  Marches; 
in  which  last  capacity  it  was  his  duty  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
Douglas. 

"Sir  Henry  Fitzliugh,  mentioned  in  the  ballad,  was  one  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland's  commanders  at  the  battle  of  Homeldown, 

"  As  to  the  local  .situation  of  Otterbourne,  it  is  thirty  statute  miles 
from  Newcastle,  though  Buchanan  has  diminished  the  distance  to 
eight  miles  only. 

"The  account  given  of  Sir  John  of  Agurstone  seems  also  liable  to 
some  doubt.  This  personage  is  supposed  by  Bishop  Percy  to  have 
been  one  of  the  HagerstonH  of  Hagcr.ston,  a  Northumbrian  family, 
who,  according  to  the  fate  of  war,  were  sometimes  subjects  of  Scot- 
land. I  cannot,  liowcvcr,  thmk,  that  at  this  period,  while  the 
Eugli.sh  were  in  possession  both  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  with  the 
intermediate  fortresses  of  Wark,  Cornhill,  and  Norhaiu,  the  Scots 
possesb&d  any  part  of  Noi-thunibcrland,  much  less  a  manor  which 
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lay  withiu  that  strong  chain  of  castles.  I  should  presume  the  per- 
son alluded  to  rather  to  have  been  one  of  the  Kutherfords,  Barons 
of  Edgerstane,  or  Edgerston,  a  warlike  family,  which  has  long 
flourished  on  the  Scottish  Borders,  and  who  were,  at  this  very  period, 
retainers  of  the  house  of  Douglas.  The  same  notes  contain  an 
nccount  of  the  other  Scottish  warriors  of  distinction  who  were  present 
at  the  battle.  These  were,  the  Earls  of  Monteith,  Buchan,  and 
Huntly;  the  Barons  of  Maxwell  and  Johnston;  Swinton  of  that  ilk, 
an  ancient  family,  which  about  that  period  produced  several  dis- 
tinguisbed  warriors;  Sir  David  (or  rather,  as  the  learned  bishop  well 
remarks,  Sir  Walter)  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  Stewart  of  Garlics,  and 
Murray  of  Cockpool. 

"  '  Eegibna  et  legibus,  Scoticl  constantea, 
Vos  clypeis  et  gladiis  pro  patriis  pngnantes, 
Vcstra  est  victoria,  vestri  est  et  gloria. 
In  cantu  et  historia,  perpes  est  memorial ' " 

1  It  fell  about  the  Lammas  tide, 

When  the  muir-men  win  their  hay, 
Tlie  doughty  Douglas  bound  him  to  ride 
Into  England,  to  drive  a  prey. 

2  He  chose  the  Gordons"  and  the  Grasmes,* 

With  them  the  Lindsays,  light  and  gay," 
But  the  Jardiues  wou'd  not  with  liira  ride, 
And  they  rue  it  to  this  day.* 

3  And  he  has  burn'd  the  dales  of  Tyno, 

And  part  of  Bambrough  shire;  ^ 
And  three  good  tow'rs  on  Eeidswire  fells, 
He  left  them  all  on  fire. 

4  And  he  raarch'd  up  to  Newcastle, 

And  rode  it  round  about: 
"  Oh,  wha  's  the  lord  of  tliis  castle, 
Or  wha's  the  ladye  o't?" 

5  But  up  spake  proud  Lord  Percy  then, 

And  oh,  but  he  spake  hie ! 

"I  am  the  lord  of  tliis  castle; 

My  wife  's  the  ladye  gay." 

6  "  If  thou'rt  the  lord  of  this  castle, 

Sae  weel  it  pleases  mcl 
For,  ere  I  cross  the  Border  fells, 
The  ane  of  us  shall  dee." 

o  »  0  [Scott  glTes  notes  on  these  respective  clans  or  famlllea.  and  their  chiefs,  Ts-ho 
were  present  at  O.terbourno;  but  ibey  are  too  lengthy  for  insertion  here.] 

♦  The  Jardinea  were  a  clan  of  hardy  West-Border  mea  Their  chief  was  Jardino 
of  Apple<drtti.  Ttieir  refu'sal  to  ride  v.-lth  Douglas  was,  probably,  the  reault  of  ouo 
of  tliuse  perpetual  feuds,  which  usually  rent  to  pieces  a  Scottish  army. 
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7  He  took  a  lang  spear  in  his  liand, 

Shod  with  the  metal  free  ; 
And  for  to  meet  the  Douglas  there, 
He  rode  right  furiouslie. 

8  But  oh,  how  pale  his  ladye  look'd, 

Frae  aff  the  castle  wall, 
When  down  before  the  Scottish  spear 
She  saw  proud  Percy  fall ! 

9  "  Had  we  twa  been  upon  the  green, 

And  never  an  eye  to  see, 
I  wou'd  ha'e  had  you,  flesh  and  fell;  * 
But  your  sword  shall  gae  with  me." 

10  **  But  gae  ye  up  to  Otterbourne, 

And  wait  there  dayis  three; 
And,  if  I  come  not  ere  three  dayis  end, 
A  fause  knight  call  ye  me." 

11  "  The  Otterbourne 's  a  bonnie  burn; 

'Tis  pleasant  there  to  be; 
But  there  is  nought  at  Otterbourne 
To  feed  my  men  and  me. 

12  "  The  deer  rins  wild  on  hill  and  dale, 

The  birds  fly  wild  from  tree  to  tree; 
But  there  is  neither  bread  nor  kale, 
To  fend  f  my  men  and  me. 

13  "  Yet  I  will  stay  at  Otterbourne, 

Where  you  shall  welcome  be; 
And,  if  you  come  not  at  three  dayia  end, 
A  fauso  lord  I'll  call  thee." 

14  "  Thither  will  I  come,"  proud  Percy  said, 

"  By  the  might  of  Our  Ladye!" 
"  There  will  I  bide  thee,"  said  the  DouglaB, 
"  My  troth  I  plight  to  thee." 

15  They  lighted  high  on  Otterbourne, 

Upon  the  l)cnt  sac  brown; 
They  lighted  high  on  Otterbourne, 
And  throw  tiieir  pallions  down. 

•  "foil; "  hide.    DoiiglPB  In^inualsB  tliut  Percy  was  rescuod  by  his  doldl«r». 
t  "Fend:"  Bopport. 
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IG     And  he  that  had  a  bonnie  boy, 
Sent  out  liis  hnrf^e  to  grass; 
And  he  that  liad  not  a  bonnio  boy, 
His  aiu  servant  lie  was.  * 

17  But  up  then  spake  a  little  page, 

Before  the  peep  of  dawn : 
"  Oh,  waken  ye,  waken  ye,  my  good  lord, 
For  Perc}'  's  hard  at  hand." 

18  "  Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  j'o  liar  loud  I 

Sae  loud  I  hear  ye  lie; 
For  Percy  had  not  men  yestreen 
To  dight  my  men  and  me. 

19  "  But  I  have  dream'd  a  dreary  dream, 

Beyond  the  Isle  of  Skye: 
I  saw  a  dead  man  win  a  fight, 
And  I  think  that  man  was  I." 

20  He  belted  on  his  gude  braid  sword, 

And  to  the  field  he  ran; 
But  he  forgot  the  helmet  good 
That  shou'd  have  kept  his  brain. 

21  When  Percy  with  the  Douglas  met, 

I  wat  he  was  full  fain ! 
They  swakk'd  their  swords,  till  sair  they  swat, 
And  the  blood  ran  down  like  rain.f 

•  Froif-sirt  describes  a  Scottish  Lost,  ot  tlio  same  period,  as  cousistins  of  "  IIIL  M. 
men  of  armes,  kniglitis,  and  squires,  m(junted  on  good  liorses;  and  otlier  X.  M.  men 
of  warre,  armed,  after  their  gyse,  richt  hardy  and  firs  \  nioimted  on  lytle  hackneys, 
the  whicho  were  never  tied,  nor  kept  at  hard  meat,  but  leite  go  to  pasture  in  the 
fioldis,  and  busheu."— CAron)/A7e  ofFroissart,  translated  by  Lord  Beraers,  chap.  xvil. 

[The  following  etanzas,  recovered  by  Mr.  Finlay  from  reoitatiou,  come  in  after 
Btanza  3  of  Herd's  version,  and  the  above  stanza  in  Scott's  text;— 

"Then  out  and  spak  a  little  wee  boy, 
And  he  was  near  o'  Percy's  kin,— 
'  Methinks  I  see  tlie  English  host 
A-coming  brankiug  us  upon; 

"  '  Wi'  nine'waggons  scaling  wide, 
And  seven  banners  bearing  high; 
It  wad  do  any  living  gude 
To  see  their  bonnie  colours  fly.' " 

—ScottUh  BciUadi,  vol  i.,  p.  xv'iii.] 

t  "The  Tcrev  and  the  Douglas  mette. 

That  ether  of  other  was  fayno : 
Tliev  schapped  together  whyll  that  they  swectte, 

With  swords  of  lino  Collayne,* 
Tyll  the  bloode  from  their  bassonets  ran, 

As  the  brooke  doth  in  the  ra;ne."~EngU«b  ballad. 

*  "  CoU»7ii« ; "  Cologne  >t««l 
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22  But  Percy,  with  his  good  broad  sword, 

That  cou'd  so  sharply  wound, 
Has  wounded  Douglas  on  the  brow, 
Till  he  fell  to  the  ground.* 

23  Then  he  call'd  on  his  little  foot-page, 

And  said — •'  Run  speedil}-, 
And  fetch  ni}'  ain  dear  sister's  so 
Sir  Hugh  Montgomery. 

24  "My  nephew  good,"  the  Douglas  said. 

"What  recks  the  death  of  ane! 
Last  night  I  dreain'd  a  dreary  dream, 
And  1  ken  the  day  's  thy  ain. 

25  "My  wound  is  deep;  I  fain  wou'd  sleep; 

Take  thou  the  vanguard  of  the  three, 
And  hide  me  by  the  braken  "j"  bush, 
That  grows  on  yonder  lily  lee. 

2G     "  Oh,  bury  me  by  the  braken  bush, 
Beneath  the  blooming  brier; 
Let  never  living  mortal  ken 
That  a  kindly  Scot  lies  here." 

27  He  lifted  up  that  noble  lord, 

With  the  saut  tears  in  his  e'e; 
He  hid  him  in  the  braken  bush, 
That  his  merry-men  might  not  see. 

28  The  moon  was  clear,  tlie  day  drew  near, 

Tlie  spears  in  flinders  flew; 

But  mony  a  gallant  Englishman 

Ere  day  the  Scotsmen  slew. 

20     The  Gordons  good,  in  English  blood 
They  stccp'd  their  hose  and  ehoon; 
The  Lindsays  flew  like  fire  about, 
Till  all  the  fray  was  done. 

80    The  Percy  and  Montgomery  met, 
That  either  of  other  were  fain ; 
Tliey  swapped  swords,  and  they  twa  swat, 
And  aye  the  blood  ran  down  between. 

*  [This  star;;  I  PO'iriri  to  hn  dorivcfl  from  tho  EnKlinh  version.  No  bfOllHli  luinstrcl 
■vvuulrt  oTor  Imvo  (Irr-Amt  of  invctiting  Buch  a  temiinatiou  to  tho  combit  bolwccn 
ihcso  two  rcfloubt^d  liciooB;  and,  as  hhowu  by  Sir  Waller  Scott  In  the  iutrociucli  n, 
tho  iroaic  Inciilcnt  li  us  much  at  variance  with  hlBtory  rb  It  Is  repulbivo  to  natiouul 
leeling.j 

t  "Urakon:"  fern. 
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31  "  Now  yield  thee,  yield  thee,  Percy,"  he  said, 

''  Or  else  I  vow  I'll  lay  tlieo  low!" 
"  To  whom  must  I  yield,"  quoth  Earl  Percy, 
"  Now  that  I  see  it  must  be  so?" 

32  "  Tliou  shalt  not  yield  to  lord  nor  louii, 

Nor  yet  ^halt  thou  yield  to  me; 
But  yield  ye  to  the  brakeu  bush 
That  grows  upon  j-on  lily  lee  1 " 

33  "  I  will  not  yield  to  a  braken  bush, 

Nor  yet  will  I  yield  to  a  brier ; 
But  I  wou'd  yield  to  Earl  Douglas, 

Or  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  if  he  were  hero." 

S-i     As  soon  as  he  knew  it  was  ]\Iontgomery, 

He  struck  his  sword's  point  in  the  ground; 
The  I\Iontgomery  was  a  courteous  knight, 
And  quickly  took  him  by  the  hand. 

o5     This  deed  was  done  at  Otterbourne, 
About  the  breaking  of  the  day  ; 
Earl  Douglas  was  buried  at  the  braken  bush, 
And  the  Percy  led  captive  away. 


JOHNNIE  SCOT. 


"  In  i>repanng  this  ballad  for  the  press,"  says  Motherwell,  "  three 
recited  coi)ies,  all  obtained  from  people  considerably  advanced  in 
yeara,  have  been  used.  The  ballad  itself  is  i)opular  in  the  shires  of 
Ecufrcw,  Dumbarton,  and  Stirling  ;  and  though  the  editor  has  ob- 
tained no  copy  of  it  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  yet  he  has  been 
assured  that  it  is  also  well  known  there— a  fact  of  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  as  the  Border  names  of  Scot  and  Percy*'  sufficiently 
identify  it  with  that  part  of  the  countrj'. 

"As  is  to  be  expected,  in  all  poetry  which  depends  on  oral 
tradition  for  its  transmission  to  our  own  times,  the  copies  of  this 
ballad  which  the  editor  has  recovered  do  not  exactly  correspond  with 
each  other.  Numerous,  though  on  the  whole  but  trivial,  verbal 
discrepancies  exist  among  thein ;  and  iu  adjusting  the  text,  he  had 
therefore  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment  in  selecting,  what  he  con- 
ceived, the  best  reading  from  each  of  his  copies.  In  justice,  however, 
to  himself,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  rigid  antiquary,  he  begs 
leave  explicitly  to  state,  that  not  a  single  v/ord  or  expression  has 
been  admitted  into  the  present  text  but  what  wa^  duly  authorized 
by  one  or  other  of  these  copies.    .     .     . 

*  M^.tlicnveira  T^rtion  makes  the  hcrciuo  a  cau?lifei  of  Earl  I'crc-y.  But  m  all 
tho  other  verelons  she  is  represented  as  "  tho  King  of  England's  fair  daughter." 
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""With  regard  to  the  proper  names  in  the  ballad,  considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced.  In  the  few  notes  subjoined,  the  principal 
variations  which  occur  in  this  particular  between  the  dififerent  copies, 
in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  minor  personages  of  the  drama,  are  pointed 
out;  but  as  to  the  hero  himself,  it  is  right  to  mention  in  this  place, 
that  two  of  the  copies  agree  in  styling  him  '  Johnie  Scot,'  while  the 
third  names  him  'Johme  M'Nauchton.'  In  all  other  material 
points,  none  of  the  copies  essentially  diifer,  except  in  this,  that  in  the 
copy  which  gave  '  M'Xauchton '  as  the  hero,  the  champion  -with 
whom  he  measures  blades  does  not  enact  that  marvellous  feat  of 
agility  which  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  combat  scene 
between  'Johnie  Scot'  and  the  'Tailliant,' — 

'  \Vho  like  n  Swallow  swift, 

Owro  Jolinic's  head  did  flee.'    .    .    . 

"Whether  the  glory  of  the  high  achievement  recorded  in  the 
ballad  should  of  right  belong  to  the  name  of  Scot,  or  to  that  of 
M'Nauchton,  is  a  question  very  hard  of  solution.  Scot  of  Satcbels,^ 
in  that  strangest  of  all  literary  curiosities,  his  metrical  Historif  of 
the  Eight  Honourable  Name  of  Scot,  is  dumb  on  the  subject ;  and 
Buchanan,  in  his  account  of  Scottish  Surnames,  is  as  profoundly 
silent  regarding  any  one  belonging  to  the  ancient  family  of  ^iI'X auchton, 
to  whom  the  honour  of  this  notable  duel  can  with  any  degree  of 
likelihood  be  attributed.  For  his  own  part,  the  editor  has  been 
somewhat  gravelled  to  make  up  his  mind  on  this  momentous  point; 
but  at  length  he  has  been  iuclined  to  concede  the  adventure  perilous, 
even  to  Jonnnie  Scot,  whoever  he  was,  not  only  on  the  account  that 
two  copies  of  the  ballad,  and  these  by  far  the  most  perfect  in  their 
narrative,  are  quite  unanimous  on  this  head,  but  that  these  likewise 
retain  the  word  '  Tailliant,'  which,  in  the  corresponding  i)art  of  the 
third  copy,  is  changed  into  '  Champion.'  This  word  Tailliant  he  has 
never  before  met  with  in  any  ballad ;  but  it  is  an  evident  derivative 
from  the  French  verb  Tailladcr.* 

"Mr.  Ritson,  in  his  Historical  Dissertation  on  Scottish  Song,  gives 
in  a  foot-note  a  list  of  ccrtaia  uuedited  ballads,  contained  in  a  MS. 
collection  which  belonged  to  the  late  Lord  Woodhousclee.  In  this 
list  occurs  one,  entitled  '  Jack  the  Little  Scot ; '  aud  from  the  same 
critic  mentioning  that  many  lines  and  indeed  stanzas  of  '  Gil  Morris' 
would  be  found  in  said  ballad, t  the  editor,  both  from  the  similarity  of 
the  titles  aud  from  their  agreeing  in  tho  circumstance  of  having 
stanzas  in  common  with  'Gil  Morris,'  conjectured  that  it  .  . 
and  the  present  ballad  were  one  and  the  same.  He  accordingly 
endeavoured  to  procure  a  co^iy  of  the  ballad  alluded  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  collation,  but  without  success,  as  the  MSS.  of  Lord  ^^'ood• 
housclee  were,  after  his  deatii,  ilispersed  among  his  relatives. 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  but  of  little  importance  to  ascertain  this 
fact ;  and  oven  though  the  ballads  were  the  same,  it  is  questionable 
w  hether  it  would  suggest  any  improvement  upoji  the  present  text. 

•  ■'  Taillader : "  "  to  cut  or  ulasll."  Avtonn,  in  liiH  .ScoIlM  BallaJi,  vol.  11.,  In  reprmting 
DiUell'B  copy  of  "GranB  'b  Kallad,"  chungcs  tho  word  "ta.lzooar,"'  "or  tailor, '  to 
"tailliant "— »'.  «.,  " bolder  or  dcfcnucr." 

t  See  sUDzas  8.  U,  ond  21  of  thU  liallad,  compared  with  11,  20,  and  29  of  "  UU 
Morlc©,"  antt.  p.  Sl^i 
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"  As  it  is,  '  Johnnie  Scot '  is  altogether  a  very  spirited  and  interest- 
ing composition,  highly  national  in  its  character,  and  full  of  bustlo, 
action,  and  incident.  It  is  just  such  a  one  as  we  would  always  be 
glad  to  see  transferred  to  more  imperishable  records,  than  tho 
decaying  memories  of  Ancient  Women,  and  Time-crazed  ISIen." — 
Mothei'well's  Minstrels!/,  p.  204, 

Different  versions  of  the  same  ballad  subsef^uently  appeared,  as 
under : — 

I,  "Lord  John,"  in  Buchan's  Gleanings,  p.  122. 

In  this  version  the  questions  asked,  as  to  the  name  and 
rank  of  the  hero,  are, — 

"  Is  this  the  Duko  of  Marlboroush  ? 
Or  James,  the  Scotti:  h  kiuf,'  ? 
Or  is  it  else  some  Scottish  lord, 
Come  here  a-visiting  ?  " 

II.  "Johnie  Buneftan,"  in  Kinloch's  Ancient  Scottish  Ballads, 
p.  77. 

In  this  version  the  hero  is  designated  ' '  Jack,  that  little 
Scot;"  and  the  questions  asked  regarding  him,  are, — 

"  Is  this  tho  Dnlce  of  Winesberrio  ? 
Or  James,  the  Scottish  king  ? 
Or  is  it  a  j"oung  gentleman, 
That  wants  tor  to  be  in?  " 

In  both  of  the  last-named  versions  the  "Tailliant"  is 

metamorphosed    into    an    "Italian."      Referring  to   Mr. 

Motherwell's  statement,  that  he  had  "never  met  with  the 

word  'Tailliant'  before,"  Mr.  Kinloch  remarks:— "It  would 

have  been  singular  if  he  had,  as  'Tailliant'  is,  in  fact, 

nothing  else  but  a  corruption  of  '  Italian,'  iu  the  recitation 

of  the  old  people  from  whom  he  procured  his  versions." 

III.  "Lang  Johnny  Moir,"  in  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  i., 

p.  248  ;  which  marvellous  production  will  be  found  in  the 

Appendix  to  this  work. 

Wc  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  "Johnnie  Scot"  or  "M'Nauchton" 

of  the  following  ballad  is  one  of  "the  popular  heroes  of  romance" 

referred  to  by  Gawain  Douglas,  in  the  lines  already  quoted  from  his 

Palice  of  Honour,  ante,  p.  403.     The  line  .specially  naming  him  reads — 

'•How  Hay  of  Nauohton  flew  in  Madin  land ;  " 

and  it  is  thus  explained  in  a  note  by  Sir  Walter  Scott : — "  Hay  of 
Xachton  I  take  to  be  the  knight,  mentioued  by  Wyntown,  whose 
feats  of  war  and  travel  may  have  become  the  subject  of  a  romance 
or  ballad.  He  fought  in  Flanders,  under  Alexander,  Earl  of  Mar,  in 
1408,  and  is  thus  described: — 

'  Lord  of  the  Nachtane,  Schlro  William, 
Ane  hanest  knycht,  and  of  gud  fame. 
A  travalit  knycht  lang  before  than.' 

An  1  again,  before  an  engagement, — 

'  The  Lord  of  Xaditauo,  Schlre  William, 
The  Hay,  a  kuvcht  than  of  gud  fame, 
Mad  Schire  Gilbert,  the  Hay,  knycht.' 

—Cronykil,  b.  Ix..  p.  27. 
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I  apprehend  we  should  read,  '  How  Hay  of  iN'achton  slew  in  Madin 
Land.'  Perhaps  Madin  is  a  corruption  for  Maylin  Laud,  or 
Milan."* 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  six  stanzas,  Motherwell's  version  of 
"  Johnie  Scot  "  is  the  one  chiefly  followed. 

In  a  note  to  his  Minstrehy,  Introduction,  p.  c,  Mr.  Motherwell 
inserts  "  the  following  passage,  illustrative  of  the  famous  feat  of  arms 
accomplished  by  Johnie  Scot,"  which,  says  he,  "was  kindly  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Mr.  Sharpe  : — James  ilacgiU  of  Lindores,  having  killed 
Sir  Robert  Balfour,  of  Denmiln,  in  a  duel,  immediately  went  up  to 
London,  in  order  to  procure  his  pardon,  which,  it  seems,  the  kincr 
(Charles  II. )  offered  to  grant  him,  upon  condition  of  his  fighting  an 
Italian  gladiator,  or  bravo,  or,  as  he  was  called,  a  bully,  which,  it  is 
said,  none  could  be  found  to  do.  Accordingly,  a  large  stage  was  erected 
for  the  exhibition  before  the  king  and  court.  Sir  Janies,  it  is  said, 
stood  on  the  defensive  till  the  biilly  had  spent  himself  a  little  ;  beino' 
a  taller  man  than  Sir  James,  in  his  mighty  gasconading  and  bravado- 
ing,  he  actually  leaped  over  the  kuight  as  if  he  would  swallow  him 
alive  ;  but,  iu  attempting  to  do  this  a  second  time.  Sir  James  ran  his 
sword  up  through  him,  and  then  called  out,  '  I  have  spitted  him,  let 
them  roast  him  who  will.'  This  not  only  procured  his  pardon,  but 
he  was  also  knighted  on  the  spot.  — Small's  Account  of  Roman  Anti- 
quities, recently  discovered  in  Fife,  p.  217." 

Three  different  versions  of  a  ballad,  evidently  belonging  to  the 
same  circle,  appear  under  the  respective  titles  of  "  Lord  Thomas  of 
Winsberry,"  in  Buchan's  Gleanimjs,  p.  127  ;  "Lord  Thomas  of  "Wiues- 
berrie,"  in  Kinloch's  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  p.  S9;  and  "Lord 
Thomas  of  Wine.sberry  and  the  King's  Daughter,"  in  Buchan's 
Ancient  Ballads,  voL  iL,  p.  212. 

Mr.  Kinloch  supposes  it  to  refer  to  "the  secret  expedition  of  James 
V.  to  France,  in  15;JG,  in  search  of  a  wife,"  and  quotes  the  account 
thereof  from  Pitscottie's  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  8vo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3G3, 
f.t  seq.  Mr.  Buchan,  however,  combats  this  theory.  A  collated  and 
slightly  emendated  copy  of  "Lord  Thomas  of  Winesberry"  follows 
"Johnnie  Scot  "  next  in  order. 

1  Johnnie  has  on  to  London  gone, 

To  London  gone  liaa  he ; 
Johnnie  has  on  to  London  gono, 
King's  bnnnorinan  to  be. 

2  He  had  not  been  in  London  town, 

It's  l)ut  a  little  while, 
Till  the  King  of  England's  fair  daughter, 
On  Iiini  did  fondly  pinile. 

•But  if  the  prenent  ballart  relates  to  "  Hny  of  Nauchton,"  fha  position!  of  tho 
comb  itontii  Mem  simply  reveiHod  by  the  text  of  Qawaln  Douglas  as  It  rojulH;  whilo 
Sir  Walter  bcott*  Huggrgted  emendation  would,  by  this  IdeutiUoitlon  »D(i  rsvergiil 
proT»  not  only  unnecefiiwry,  but  erroneoui.  ' 
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3  But  Johnnie  'a  back  to  Scotland  gone, 

To  bunt  in  the  greenwood  free ; 
And  left  his  true  love  all  alone, 
And  a  sorry  ladyo  was  she. 

4  For  Johnnie  's  on  to  Scotland  gone, 

I  wot  he's  on  with  speed; 
Oh,  Johnnie's  on  to  Scotland  gone, 
And  as  great  v  as  his  need. 

6     Then  word  unto  the  king  has  gone, 
His  daughter  mourn'd  so ; 
And  word  has  also  to  him  gone, 
Of  what  did  cause  her  Avoe. 

6     But  when  the  king  heard  word  of  it, 
An  angrj-  man  was  he; 
And  he  cast  her  into  prison  strong, 
To  pine  there  till  she'd  dee. 


7  Then  Johnnie  thought  upon  his  lovo 

He  dare  not  go  to  see  ; 
And  he  call'd  on  his  waiting-man, 

His  name  was  Germanic  :*' 
"  It 's  thou  must  to  fair  England  go, 

Bring  me  that  gay  ladye. 

8  "  And  here  it  is,  a  r-ilken  sark, 

Her  ain  hand  sew'd  the  sleeve; 
Bid  her  come  to  the  incrry  greenwood, 
At  her  friends  ask  no  leave." 

V    He  ror'e  till  he  came  to  the  castle  gate, 
And  he  tirl'd  at  the  pin  ; 
•'  Oh,  wha  is  there?  "  i-aid  the  proud  porter; 
"  But  I  darena  let  thee  in." 

10     It 's  he  rode  up,  and  he  rode  down, 
He  rode  the  castle  about. 
Until  he  spied  a  fair  ladye. 
At  the  window  looking  out. 

♦  " '  Germanle : '  all  the  copies  '  b ich  nir-Dtlon  Johnnle'u  waltlng-maii  concur  In '.  iviug 
this  naine,  which  is  probably  descriptive  of  bis  country.  In  one  copy,  be,  in  place  of 
Johnnie  3  nnclo.  Is  the  person  who  heroically  offers  wager  of  battle.  But  In  another 
copy  the  wnole  word"  and  actionn  ascribed  to  Johnnie's  uncle,  'who  'spake  so 
bitterlie,"  are  transferred  to  'Gude  King  James.'"— Mother  well 
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11  "  Here  is  a  silken  eark,"  he  said, 

"  Thine  ain  hand  sew'd  the  sleeve  ; 
And  ye  must  go  to  the  merry  greenwood, 
At'your  friends  ask  no  leave." 

12  "  The  castle  it  is  high,  young  man, 

And  well  wall'd  round  about ; 
My  feet  they  are  in  fetters  strong, 
And  how  can  I  get  out? 

13  "  My  garters  are  tlje  black  iron, 

And  oh,  but  they  be  cold  I 
My  girdle  's ''  of  the  sturdy  steel, 
Instead  of  beaten  gold. 

14  •'  But  had  I  paper,  pen,  and  ink, 

With  candle  at  my  command. 

It 's  I  would  write  a  long  letter 

To  Johnnie,  in  fair  Scotland." 

16     Then  she  has  written  a  braid  letter, 
And  eeal'd  it  with  her  hand; 
And  pent  it  to  the  merry  greeuwood, 
With  her  ain  boy  at  command. 

1 6  The  first  line  of  it  Johnnie  read , 

A  loud,  loud  laugh  laugh'd  he  ; 

But  he  had  not  read  a  line  but  two, 

Till  the  tears  did  blind  his  e'e. 

17  "  Oh,  I  must  up  to  England  go, 

Whatever  me  betide. 
For  to  relieve  my  fair  ladye, 
And  claim  her  for  my  bride." 

18  Then  up  spake  Johnnie's  auld  mither, 

A  well-spoken  woman  was  she  : 
"  If  you  do  go  to  lilngland,  Johnnie, 
I  may  take  fareweel  of  thee." 

19  And  out  and  Hpake  his  father  then, 

A  noblo  lord  was  he  : 
*'  If  tliou  unto  fair  Kngland  go, 
You'll  ne'er  come  hame  to  me." 

20  But  out  and  spake  his  uncle  then. 

And  he  F])al<o  bitterlie  : 
"  Fiv(3  liuiidred  of  my  good  lifu-gvwrda 
Shall  byar  Lim  compauie." 

•  "My  breastplate '•,"  4c.— Motherwell 
2o 
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21  When  they  were  all  on  Baddlo  set, 

They  were  comely  to  behold ; 
The  hair  that  liniig  o'er  Johnnie's  neck 
Shone  like  the  links  of  gold. 

22  Wlieu  they  went  riding  all*  away, 

Most  pleasant  for  to  see, 
There  was  not  so  much  as  a  married  man 
In  Johnnie's  corapanie. 

23  Johnnie  himsel'  was  the  foremost  man 

In  the  company  did  ride  ; 
His  uncle  was  the  second  man, 
With  his  rapier  by  his  side. 

24  The  first  gnde  town  that  Johnnie  came  to, 

He  made  the  bells  be  rung ; 
And  when  he  rode  the  town  all  o'er, 
He  made  the  rnassf  be  sung. 

25  The  next  gude  town  that  Johnnie  came  to. 

Ho  made  the  drums  beat  round ; 
And  the  third  gude  town  that  he  came  to, 
He  made  the  trumpets  sound.J 

26  And  when  they  came  to  King  Henry's  tow'r.^, 

They  rode  them  round  about ; 
And  who  saw  he  but  his  own  true  love. 
At  !,  window  looking  out! 

27  "  Oh!  the  doors  are  bolted  with  iron  and  steel, 

So  are  the  windows  about ; 
And  my  feet  they  are  in  fetters  strong. 
And  how  can  I  win  out?  " 

28  But  when  they  came  to  the  castle  yett, 

They  scarce  tirl'd  at  the  pin. 
For  the  porter  was  ready  waiting  there, 
To  open  and  let  them  in. 

*  "  Went  riding  all."— Motherwell's  text  reads,  "  Were  all  marohlng,"  which, 
looUing  to  the  context,  is  an  evident  absurdity.  Antiquarian  precision  is  o  II  very 
Will  when  it  is  really  regulated  by  "  judgment ; "  but  If  not  so  regulated,  it  degenerate! 
into  the  worst  kind  of  pedantry. 

t  "  Sfass."— Buchan.    "  Psalms."— Motherwell. 

J  Motherwell  s  version  adds — 

"  Till  King  Henry  and  all  hie  merry  men 
A-marvell'd  at  the  sound." 
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29     "  Art  thou  the  King  of  Aul sherry  ?  * 
Or  art  tliou  King  of  Spain? 
Or  art  thou  one  of  our  gay  Scots  lords, 
M'Nachton  to  thy  name?" 

80     '•  I'm  not  the  King  of  Aulsberry, 
Xor  yet  the  King  of  Spain; 
But  I  am  ( ne  of  our  gay  Scots  lords, 
Johnnie  Scot  I  am  call'd  by  name." 

31     When  Johnnie  came  before  the  king, 

He  fell  low  down  on  his  knee: 
"  If  Johnnie  Scot  be  thy  name,"  he  said, 

"  As  I  trow  well  it  be; 
Then  to-morrow  morn,  by  eight  o'clock, 

It 's  high  hang'd  thou  shalt  be." 

•  "  It  may  puzzle  the  historian  to  give  any  account  of  this  king's  relsn,  or  to  fls 
the  limits  of  his  dominions;  being  associateil,  however,  with  the  King  of  Spain,  this 
circumstance  may  afford  some  cue  for  obtaining  information  on  thcf^o  important 
points.  One  copy  of  the  ballad  has,  'Art  tliou  the  Duke  of  Mulberry?'  auoih<>r,  'Arc 
ihou  the  Duke  of  York?'  but,  for  the  sake  of  heraldic  justice,  the  present  reading 
WU8  preferred.  This  f-tanza,  and  that  which  precedes  it,  we  give  now  as  tUey  occur 
in  the  three  different  copies  of  the  ballad  recovered  by  the  editor,  so  that  tho  reader 
may  have  it  in  his  power  to  chocse  the  reading  which  hits  his  fancy. 

"  JOnxSlE  SCOT. 

"  '  Are  you  the  Duke  of  York?'  he  said, 
'Or  James,  our  Scottish  King? 
Or  are  you  one  of  our  Scotiish  lords, 
From  hunting  now  come  home?' 

" '  I'm  not  the  Duke  of  York,'  he  said, 
'  Nor  James,  your  Scottish  King; 
But  I'm  one  of  me  Scottitb  lords,  .. 
Earl  Hector  is  my  name.' 

"  JOIISSIE  SCOT. 

"  'Art  thou  the  King  of  Aulsberry? 
Or  art  thou  the  King  of  Spain? 
Oi'  art  thou  one  of  our  gay  Scots  lorda, 
M'Nachton  to  thy  name?' 

"  '  I'm  not  the  Kinsc  of  Aulsberry, 
Nor  yet  tho  King  of  Spain ; 
But  I  am  one  of  our  gay  Scots  lords, 
Johnnie  Scot  I  am  call'd  by  name.* 

"jOnyjHE  M'2»ACnT0S», 

"  '  Are  you  the  Duke  of  Mulberry? 
Or  .fames,  our  Scottish  King? 
Arn  you  the  Dul:o  of  Mulberry, 
From  Scotland  now  come  homo  ? ' 

"  '  I'm  not  tho  Duke  of  Mulberry, 
Nor  Jamc.H,  <)ur  ScoiUbIi  King; 
But  I  am  a  true  Scottl.Hlininn, 

M'Nt")il''n  I"  mv  ii;\in"  "' — MothcrweH. 
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82  Out  and  spoke  Johnnie's  nncle  then, 

And  he  spake  bitterlie : 
"  Before  that  wo  see  fair  Johnnie  hang'd, 
We'll  all  fight  till  we  die." 

83  "  But  is  there  a  Tailliant  about  your  court 

Will  tight  a  duel  with  me? 
For  ere  I'd  be  hang'd,"  brave  Johnnie  eaid, 
*'  On  his  sword  t  will  die." 

34  "  Say  on,  say  on,"  then  said  the  king, 

"  It  is  well  spoken  of  thee; 
Tor  there  is  a  Tailliant  in  my  court 
Shall  fight  you  manfuUie." 

35  Oh,  some  are  to  the  good  greenwood, 

And  some  are  to  the  plain; 
The  Queen  with  all  her  ladyes  fair, 

The  King  witli  his  merry  men, 
Either  to  see  fair  Johnnie  tlee, 

Or  else  to  see  him  slain. 

36  They  fought  on,  and  Johnnie  fouglit  on, 

With  swords  of  temper'd  steel, 

Until  the  draps  of  red,  red  blood 

Ran  trinkling  down  the  field.* 

37  And  they  began  at  eight  of  the  morn. 

And  they  fought  on  till  three ; 
When  the  Tailliant,  like  the  swallow  swift. 
O'er  Johnnie's  head  did  flee. 

38  But  Johnnie,  being  a  clever  young  boy, 

He  wheel'd  him  round  about ; 
And  on  the  point  of  Johnnie's  broadsword 
The  Tailliant  he  slew  out. 

39  "  A  priest,  a  priest,"  fair  Johnnie  cried, 

"  To  wed  my  love  and  me  !" 
"  A  clerk,  a  clerk,"  her  father  cried, 
"  To  sum  her  tocher  free." 

40  "  I'll  none  of  your  gold,"  fair  Johnnie  cried, 

"  Nor  none  of  your  other  gear; 
But  I  will  have  my  own  fair  bride, 
For  this  day  I've  won  her  dear." 

•  The  following  stanza  occurs  here  in  Motherwell's  version  :— 

"Tbev  fonght  on,  and  Johnie  fought  on, 
They  fonght  rlglit  nianfullie. 
Till  they  left  not  allvo  in  a'  the  king's  court 
A  »au  but  only  three  " 
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41  He 's  ta'eu  his  true  love  by  the  hand, 

He  led  her  up  the  plain  : 
"  Have  3'ou  any  more  of  your  English  dogs, 
That  you  want  to  have  slain?" 

42  He  put  a  little  horn  to  his  mouth, 

He  blew't  baith  loud  and  shrill ; 
And  Honour  is  into  Scotland  gone, 
In  spite  of  England's  skill. 

43  He  put  his  little  horn  to  his  mouth, 

He  blew  it  o'er  again  ; 
And  aye  the  sound  the  good  horn  made, 
"Was — "  Johnnie  and  liis  men ! " 


LORD  THOMAS  OF  WINESBERRY. 
?ce  introduction  to  preceding,'  ballad. 

1  It  fell  npon  a  time,  that  the  proud  King  of  France 

Went  a-hunting  for  five  months  and  more, 
And  his  daughter  fell  in  love  with  Lord  Winesberry, 
Who  from  Scotland  was  newly  come  o'er. 

2  When  her  father  came  home  from  hunting  the  deer, 

And  his  daughter  before  him  came, 
Oh,  she  look'd  sick,  and  very,  very  sick, 
For  her  fair  colour  it  was  wan. 

3  "  What  ails  thcc,  what  ails  thee,  my  daughter  Jean  ? 

What  makes  thee  to  look  sae  wan  ? 
You've  either  been  sick,  and  very,  very  sick, 
Or  ye  are  in  love  with  a  man." 

4  "  You're  welcome,  you're  welcome,  my  dear  father, 

You're  welcome  liamc  to  ye're  ain ; 
For  I  ha'o  been  sick,  and  very,  very  sick, 
Thinlcing  long  for  your  coming  again. 

6     "  Yet  pardon,  yrt  pardon,  my  dear  father, 
Your  pardon  I  pray  grant  to  mo; 
[For  I  am  also  in  love  with  a  man. 

Whom  I  wish  my  dear  husband  to  be."] 

C     "  01),  is  your  love  laid  on  a  man  of  might? 
Or  i«  it  on  one  that  is  mean  ? 
Or  is  it  to  one  of  tlie  rank  robbers 
Tiiat  I  took  prisoner  in  Spain?" 
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7  '•  Oh,  mj'  love,  is  not  Kaid  on  a  man  of  might, 

Nor  on  a  prisoner  from  Spain  ; 
But  on  Lord  Thomas  of  Winesberry, 
Who  serves  me  as  chamberlain."* 

8  Tlio  king-  caU'd  on  his  merry  men  all, 

Wliom  he  paid  meat  and  fee  : 
"  Go  seize  Lord  Thomas  of  Wiuesberry, 
And  bring  him  here  to  me. 

9  "  Go  seize  Lord  Thomas  of  Winesberry, 

And  bring  liim  liere  to  me  ; 
For  to-morrow,  ere  I  eat  or  drink. 
It's  high  hang'd  he  shall  be." 

10  His  daughter  tnrn'd  her  round  about, 

While  the  tear  did  blind  her  e'e  ; 

"  If  ye  do  any  ill  to  Lord  Thomas, 

Ye  will  never  get  gude  of  me."t 

1 1  When  Lord  Thomas  was  brought  before  the  king, 

His  clothing  was  of  the  silk; 
His  fine  yellow  hair  like  threads  of  gold, 
And  his  skin  white  as  the  railk.| 

12  And  when  he  came  in  before  the  king, 

He  kiiecl'd  low  down  on  his  knee; 
Saying — "  What  is  your  will  with  me,  my  liege? 
Oh,  what  is  your  will  with  me  ?  " 

13  "  No  wonder,  no  wonder,  Lord  Thomas, 

That  my  daughter  so  loves  thee; 
For  were  you  a  woman,  as  you  are  a  man, 
My  own  love  you  wou'd  be.  § 

•  "  And  for  him  I  must  suffer  pain."— Buchau's  Gleanings. 

t  The  following  stanzas  come  in  at  this  place  in  the  Gleanings  voision:— 

"  'Get  up,  get  up,  Lord  Thomas,'  they  said, 
'  Get  up  and  bound  your  way. 
For  the  king  has  sworn,  by  his  honour'd  cro'.vn. 
That  to-morrow  is  thy  dying  day.' 

"  '  Oh,  what  have  I  robb'd?  or  what  havo  I  stolen  ? 
Or  what  have  1  kill'd  or  slain? 
That  I  should  be  afraid  to  speak  to  your  kiuR, 
For  I  have  done  him  no  wrong.' " 

X  "His  hair  wa^  like  the  threads  o'  Kowd, 

His  eyes  like  crystal  clear."— Buchau's  Ancient,  Ballads.    See  "Gil  Morice,' 
stanza  'i^. 

i  Compare  with  stanza  31  of  "Oil  Morice,''  ante,  p.  'HO. 
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14  ''  But  if  you  will  marry  my  daughter  Joan, 

With  the  truth  of  your  right  hand, 
You'll  get  part  both  of  my  gold  and  my  gear, 
And  the  third  part  of  my  laud." 

15  '•  Yes,  I  will  marry  your  daughter  Jean, 

With  the  truth  of  my  right  hand  ; 
But  take  none  of  your  gold  nor  none  of  your  gear, 
I've  enough  in  fair  Scotland. 

16  "  Yes,  I  will  marry  your  daughter  Jean, 

Tho'  I  care  not  for  your  land; 
For  she  will  be  queen,  and  I  will  be  king, 
When  we  come  to  fair  Scotland." 


THE  BATTLE  OF  HARLAW. 

Prom  Ramsay's  Evergreen,  vol.  i. ,  p.  78.  * 

"  Antiquaries  have  diflered  in  opuiiou  regarding  the  age  of  this 
compoaitiou;  but  tho  best  informed  have  agreed  in  looking  upon  it 
as  of  coeval  ])roduction,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  historical  event  on 
which  it  is  founded  ;  and  in  this  opinion  the  present  writer  entirely 
coincides.+  Ko  edition  ja-ior  to  Ramsay's  time  has  been  preserved, 
thou!^h  it  was  printed  in  1G68,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Laiug,  in 
his  Early  Metrical  Talei^,  ]).  14;  an  edition  of  tbat  date  having  been 
in  the  curious  library  of  old  Robert  Mylne. 

"  In  the  C'omplaynt  of  Scotland,  1549,  this  ballad  is  mentioned.  In 
the  Polemo  Middinia  its  tune  is  referred  to  : — 

'  Intcrea  anto  alios  dux  pipcrlarius  hcros, 
Pro;oedoiis  mngnaiiiquo  gcreuR  cum  burdine  pypaiil, 
TncipU  lluiiai  cuncliu  sonaro  Batellum.' 

And  in  a  M.S.  collection  of  tunes,  written  in  the  band  of  Sir 
William  Mure  of  Rov.allan,  which  I  have  seen,  occurs  *  the  battle 
of  harlaw.'J    From  the  extreme  popularity  of  the  song,  it  is  not  to 

'''The  Evcrrp-een;  boiDK  n  collection  of  Scots  pooiuR  wrote  by  tlie  Int'cuioiis 
before  ICOO."    2  voIh.  12nio,  Ediuburgb,  17viJ. 

t  In  refprrinK  to  tho  "sueit  mclodlus  BMifriH"  moutloncd  In  111"  C'ovip!aimt  of  Scot- 
Uind,  Kit«oi),  wiio  WUH  iiHunlly  Hcoptical  iPt,'iircliiif,'  JScoIIhU  trafillioiis,  thus  cxpriKBes 
biiiisolf  regardin/?  "The  lintiol  of  lln^'ilaw :  "  "  ThiH  Is  ineBUDicd  to  be  tho  fliio  pooin 
ptinteU  in  'J'/if.  Jiierrjieeu,  ^vllicll,  with  BubiniwHlou  to  the  opinion  of  Iho  lato  Loi<l 
Jiailcs,  may,  for  aiiythiug  that  appears  either  in  or  out  of  it  to  tho  contrary,  be  as 
old  as  tho  lith  century."— Riti on 'm  ficolUh  Sotirj,  vol.  i.,  llistoricttl  EhBay,  p.  xliii. 

J  In  tho  ni"itcB  and  IlliiptratlonM  fo  JohnBon's  Hvrical  Mufmm.  Mr.  Slcnhoupo 
In.-^prtB  (p.  447)  tho  "liattlo  of  Ifardlnw:  a  Pibioch,"  an  tnlion  from  "a  folio 
innniiscript  of  RcotH  tunon,  of  considerable  aiillquity,"  in  his  posBOKHlon.  And  Mr. 
Mui'lintnt  nirntl'.nH  that,  "In  that  exceeding  rur'>  Collection  o/  Anciint  .SVof.t  Afii.iic, 
by  Dnnlel  Dow,  dated  about  i;"fi,  there  occurs,  p.  28,  'TUo  Battle  of  Uara  Law.'"— 
ScoHth  ikiladt  and  Honyt,  to!,  i.,  p.  'M). 
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be  wondered  at  though  every  early  imprint  of  it  has  now  disappeared. 
Eanisay  probably  gave  his  copy  from  a  stall  edition  of  his  own  day  ; 
Mhich  copy  has  successively  been  edited  by  Mr.  Sibbald,  Mr.  Finlay, 
and  Mr.  Laing,  and  has  ai)i)eared  in  other  collections.  A  copy, 
apparently  taken  from  recitation,  is  given  in  The  Thistle  of  (Scotland, 
Aberdeen,  1823.  The  editor  of  which,  among  a  good  deal  of  stuff 
which  is  not  very  comprebcusible,  points  out  vai-ious  localities,  and 
gives  three  stanzas  of  a  burlesque  song  on  the  same  subject,  popular 
in  the  North." — Motherwell's  M'mt^trclsy,  Introduction,  p.  Ixii., 
note  2. 

The  ballad  gives  a  minute  and  accurate  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to,  as  well  as  of  the  progress  and  issue  of,  the 
Battle  of  Hai'law,  fought,  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
in  the  district  of  Garioch,  Aberdeenshire,  near  the  village  of  Harlaw, 
and  close  to  the  highway  between  the  town  of  Inverness  and  the 
city  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1411,  between  Donald,  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  and  the  f]arl  of  ]\lar.*  The  result  of  this  bloody  and 
obstinate  contest  between  the  Highlanders  of  the  north-west  and  the 
Lowlanders  of  the  cast  of  Scotland,  was  to  secitre  the  permanent  and 
undoubted  supremacy  of  the  Lowlanders.  In  the  summer  of  the 
following  year,  the  forces  of  the  Regent  attacked  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles  in  nis  own  domains,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  assumed 
independence,  give  up  all  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Eoss,  consent  to 
become  a  vassal  of  the  Scotish  crown,  and  to  deliver  hostages  for  his 
future  good  behavioui- — in  terms  of  a  treaty  concluded  at  PolgUbe,  or 
Polgillip,  now  Lochgilp,  in  the  district  of  Knapdale,  Argyleshire.  (See 
Ty  tier's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.,  edit.  18G4,  under  the  years  1411- 
12,  and  note,  p.  334.)  The  text  which  follows  is  modernized  in  the 
orthography,  and  it  is  followed  by  the  traditionary  version  of  the 
ballad  as  taken  down  from  recitation. 

1  Frae  Dunidier  as  I  came  through, 

Down  by  the  hill  of  Banacliie, 
Alangst  tlie  lauds  of  Garioch, 

Great  pitio  was  to  liear  and  see 

The  noise  and  dulcsome  harmonie, 
(That  ever  that  dreary  day  did  daw  I) 

Cryin'  the  coronach"  on  hie, 
Alas,  alas,  for  the  Harlaw! 

2  I  marvell'd  what  the  matter  meant ; 

All  folks  were  in  a  licry  fario :  * 
T  wist  nocht  wlia  was  fac  or  friend, 
Yet  quietly  I  did  me  carrie. 

•  Aleitander  Stewart,  natural  son  of  Alcxnnder,  Karl  of  Buclian  and  Boas.  The 
latter,  who  is  1  est  known  by  his  sobriquet  of  the  Wolf  of  Badeuoch,  was  a  brother 
of  the  Regent  Albany.  The  leader  of  the  royal  forces  was  therefore  nephew  to  the 
Begent,  cousiu  to  James  I.  King  of  Scots,  then  a  captive  iu  Knglaud,  and  to  the 
uG^iuined  hero  of  "Young  Waters,"  which  follows.  He  is  also  the  Earl  of  Mar 
referred  to  In  note  (*)  to  "Johnnie  Scot,"  anle,  p.  432. 

"  "Coronach: "  dirge  or  lament  for  the  dead. 

6  "Fiery  farle:  "  confusion  and  constematloa 
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But  since  the  days  of  auld  King  Harrie 
Sic  slauchter  was  not  heard  nor  seen; 

And  there  I  had  nae  time  to  tarrie, 
For  bisiness  in  Aberdeen. 

Thus  as  I  walkit  on  the  way, 

To  luverury  as  1  went, 
I  met  a  man,  and  bade  him  stay. 

Requesting  him  to  make  me  'quaint 

Of  the  beginning  and  the  event 
That  happened  there  at  the  Harlaw; 

Then  he  beseech'd  me  to  take  tent," 
And  he  the  truth  shou'd  to  me  schaw. 

"  Great  Donald  of  the  Isles  did  claim 
Unto  the  lands  of  Ross  some  richt, 

And  to  the  Governour  he  came, 

Them  for  to  have,  gif  that  he  micht, 
Wha  saw  his  interest  was  but  slicht; 

And  therefore  answer'd  with  disdain. 
He  hasted  hame  baith  day  and  nicht, 

And  sent  nae  bodword*  back  again. 

'•  Lut  Donald,  richt  impatient 

Of  that  answer  Duke  Robert  gave, 

He  vow'd  to  God  omnipotent. 

All  the  lialc^  lands  of  Ross  to  have, 
Or  else  be  graitliit  in  his  grave.  "^ 

Ho  wou'd  not  quat  his  richt  for  nocht, 
Xor  be  abused  like  a  slave; 

That  bargin  shou'd  be  dearly  bocht. 

'•  Then  hastilie  he  did  command 

That  all  his  weir-men  shou'd  convene; 
Ilk  ane  weel  harnessed  frae  hand, 

To  meet  and  hear  what  he  did  mean. 

He  waxed  wrath  and  vowed  tein;" 
Swearin'  he  wou'd  surprise  the  North, 

Subdue  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen, 
Mearns,  Angus,  and  all  Fyfe  to  Forth. 

"  Thus  with  the  weir-men  of  the  Isles, 
Wlia  were  aye  at  his  bidding  boun'; 

"With  mony  mac,  with  force  and  wiles, 
Richt  far  and  near,  baith  up  and  doun; 

"  "Tent:"  heed. 

''  "  iJodword :  "  inoHBajjo. 

"  "Hale:"  wholo. 

''  "Uralthlt, '  4c.:  liurled  clnd  in  hla  arnioar. 

•  '  Tela :  "  nvenge. 
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Through  niomit  and  muir,  frae  touu  to  toun, 
Alaugst  the  lands  of  Koss  he  roars, 

And  all  obey'd  at  his  bandoun," 
Even  frae  the  north  to  southern  shores. 

8  "  Then  all  the  countrie-men  did  yield, 

For  nae  resistance  durst  they  raak', 
Nor  offer  battle  in  the  field, 

By  force  of  arms  to  bear  him  back. 

But  they  resolved  all,  and  spak'. 
That  best  it  was  for  their  behove, 

They  shou'd  him  for  their  chieftain  tak', 
Believing  wee!  he  did  them  love. 

9  "  Then  he  a  proclamation  made. 

All  men  to  meet  at  Inverness, 
Through  Murray-land  to  make  a  raid, 

Frae  Arthursyre  unto  Spey-ness; 

And  furtherniair  he  sent  express 
To  show  his  colours  and  cnsenzie,* 

To  all  and  sundrj^,  mair  and  less, 
Throughout  the  bounds  of  Boyne  and  Enzie. 

10  "  And  then  through  fair  Strathbogie  land, 

His  purpose  was  for  to  pursue ; 
And  whasoever  durst  gainstand, 

That  race  they  shou'd  full  sairly  rue; 

Then  he  bade  all  his  men  be  true, 
And  him  defend  by  force  and  slicht; 

And  promised  them  rewards  enow," 
And  make  them  men  of  meikle  micht. 

11  '•  Without  resistance,  as  he  said, 

Through  all  these  parts  he  stoutly  pass'd. 
Where  some  were  wae,  and  some  were  glad ; 

But  Garioch  was  all  aghast. 

Through  all  these  fields  he  sped  him  fast. 
For  sic  a  sight  was  never  seen  ; 

And  then,  forsooth,  he  langed,  at  last, 
To  see  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen. 

12  "  To  hinder  this  proud  enterprise, 

The  stout  and  mighty  Earl  of  Idar, 
With  all  his  men  in  arms  did  rise, 
Even  frae  Curgarf  to  Craig^'var ; 

«  "Bandoun:"  command. 
*"Eueenzio:"  ensigns. 
0  "Enow:"  enough. 
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And  down  the  side  of  Don  right  far, 
Angus  and  Mearns  did  all  convene, 

To  light,  or  Donald  came  sae  nar 
The  royal  burgh  of  Aberdeen. 

13  *'  And  thus  the  martial  Earl  of  Mar 

March VI  with  his  men  in  right  array ; 
Before  his  enemy  was  aware. 

His  banner  bauldly  did  display  ; 

For  weel  enough  they  kenn'd  the  way, 
And  all  their  semblance  weel  they  saw ; 

Withoutin  danger  or  delay, 
Come  hastily  to  the  Harlaw. 

14  "  With  him  the  brave  Lord  Ogilvy, 

Of  Angus  sheriflf  jJi'incipal ; 
The  Constable  of  gude  Dundee, 

The  vanguard  led  before  them  all ; 

Suppose  in  number  they  were  small, 
They  first  right  bauldly  did  pursue, 

And  made  their  faes  before  them  fall, 
Wha  then  that  race  did  sairly  rue. 

16     "  And  then  the  worthy  Lord  Saltoun, 

The  strong  undoubted  Laird  of  Drum, 
The  stalwart  Laird  of  Lawriestoun, 

With  ilk  their  forces  all  and  some ; 

Panmuir,  with  all  his  men,  did  come ; 
The  Provost  of  brave  Aberdeen, 

With  trumpets  and  with  tuck  of  drum, 
Came  shortly  in  their  armour  scheen. 

16  "  These  with  the  Earl  of  Mar  came  on, 

In  the  rear-ward  right  ordcrlie. 
Their  enemies  to  set  upon ; 

In  awful  manner,  hardilie, 

Together  vow'd  to  live  and  dee. 
Since  they  had  marched  mouy  miles. 

For  to  suppress  the  tyrannic 
Of  doubted"  Donald  of  the  Isles. 

17  "  But  he,  in  number  ten  to  anc. 

Eight  Hubtilly  alang  did  ride. 
With  Malcoiiitosli,  and  fell  Maclean, 

With  all  tljcir  power  at  their  side ; 

Presuming  on  their  etrougtli  and  pride, 
Without  all  fear  or  any  awe, 

Kight  bauldly  buttle  till  abide, 
Hard  by  the  town  of  iuir  llarluw. 

"  "UoulUiU:"  lodoubtcd. 
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18    "  The  armies  met,  the  tnirapet  sounds, 
The  dandrino-  dnuiis  aloud  did  tuck: 

Baith  aniiies  bydiui;-  on  the  bounds, 

Till  aiie  oftlicni  the  fields  shou'd  bruik;" 
_Nae  help  was  therforc,  nane  wou'd  jouk  ;* 

Fierce  was  tiie  fight  on  ilka  side, 
And  on  the  ground  lay  many  a  bouk," 

Of  them  that  there  did  battle  bide. 

59     "  With  doubtsome  victory  they  dealt; 

The  bluidy  battle  lastit  lang  ; 
Each  man  his  neighbour's  force  there  felt, 

The  weakest  aft-times  gat  the  wrang; 

There  was  nae  mowis''  tliere  them  amang, 
Naething  was  heard  but  heavy  knocks; 

That  echo  made  a  duleful  sang 
Thereto  resounding  frae  the  rocks. 

20  "  But  Donald's  men  at  last  gave  back, 

For  they  were  all  out  of  array ; 
The  Earl  of  Mar's  men  through  them  brak', 

Pursuing  sharply  in  their  way, 

Their  enemies  to  take  or  slay, 
By  dint  of  force  to  gar  them  yield ; 

Wha  were  right  blythe  to  win  away, 
And  sae  for  feardness*  tint-''  the  field. 

21  "  Then  Do n al d  fl ed .  an d  th at  ful I  fas f , 

To  mountains  hich,  for  all  his  micht. 
For  he  and  his  were  all  aghast, 

And  ran  till  they  were  out  of  sicht: 

And  sae  of  Eoss  he  lost  his  riclit, 
Though  mony  men  with  him  he  brocht; 

Towards  the  Isles  fled  day  and  nicht, 
And  all  he  won  was  dearlie  bocht. 

22  "  This  is  (quod  he)  the  richt  report 

Of  all  that  I  did  hear  and  knaw; 
Though  my  discourse  be  something  short. 

Take  this  to  be  a  richt  sooth  saw." 

Contrarie  (!od  and  tlie  king's  law, 
There  was  spilt  meikle  Christian  bluid, 

Into  tlie  battle  of  Ilarlaw; 
This  is  the  sum,  sae  I  conclude. 

'  "  Eruik : "  retain  posse. ;siju  of.  "  "  Feardness : "  fright  or  con-ardica. 

»"Jouk:"  bend  to  ttToid  a  blow.  /" Tint :"  lost. 

*"Conk:"  body.      -  ""  Sooth  saw:"  true  narrative. 
<  "Mowis:"  jesting. 
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23  "  But  yet  a  bonnie  while  abide, 

And  I  shall  make  thee  clearly  keu, 
"What  slaucbter  was  on  ilka  side, 

Of  LaAvland  and  of  Highland  men, 

Wha  for  their  awin  have  ever  been; 
These  lazy  loons  might  weel  be  spared, 

Chased  like  deers  into  their  dens, 
And  gat  their  wages  for  reward. 

24  "  Malcomtosh,  of  the  clan  head-chief, 

^laclean  with  his  great  hauchty  head, 
With  all  their  succour  and  relief, 

Were  dulefully  dung  to  the  deid; 

And  now  we  are  free'd  of  their  feid," 
They  will  not  lang  to  come  again; 

Thousands  with  them,  without  remead, 
On  Donald's  side,  that  day  were  slain. 

25  "  And  on  the  other  side  were  lost, 

Into  the  field  that  dismal  day, 
Chief  men  of  worth  (of  meikle  cost), 

To  be  lamented  sair  for  aye: 

The  Lord  Saltouu  of  Rothemay, 
A  man  of  micht  and  meikle  main; 

Great  dolour  was  for  his  decay, 
That  sae  unhappily  was  slain. 

26  "  Of  the  best  men  aniang  them  was 

The  gracious  gude  Lord  Ogilvy, 
The  sheriff-principal  of  Angus, 

Renown'd  for  truth  and  equitie, 

For  faith  and  magnaniniitie; 
He  had  few  fallows  *  in  the  field, 

Yet  fell  by  I'atal  destinie. 
For  he  naeways  wou'd  grant  to  yield. 

27  "  Sir  James  Scrimgeour  of  Duddop,  kuicht, 

Great  Constable  of  fair  Dundee, 
Unto  tlio  duleful  death  was  diciit; 

The  king's  chief  bannermaa  was  he, 

A  valiant  man  of  chivalric. 
Whoso  predecessors  wan  tliat  place 

At  Spey,  with  gudo  King  ^\  illiani  frio  " 
'Gainst  Murray,  and  Macduncan's  race. 

<»  "Fold:"  fend. 

*  "  Fallows: "  equalB. 

9  "Frio:'  nobly. 
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28  "  Gude  Sir  Alexander  Irvine, 

The  much  renowned  laird  of  Drum, 
Nanc  in  liis  days  was  bettor  seen; 

When  they  were  'semblcd  all  and  some; 

To  praise  him  we  shou'd  not  he  dumb, 
For  valour,  wit,  and  worthiness; 

To  end  his  days  he  there  did  come, 
Whose  ransom  is  remediless. 

29  "  And  there  the  Kuicht  of  Lawriestoun 

AVas  slain  into  his  armour  scheen; 
And  gude  Sir  Robert  Davidson, 

Wha  Provost  was  of  Aberdeen; 

The  Knicht  of  Panmure  as  was  seen, 
A  mortal  man  in  armour  bricht; 

Sir  Thomas  Murray,  stout  and  keen, 
Left  to  the  warld  thoir  last  gude  nicht, 

80  "  There  was  not,  since  King  Kenneth's  days, 

Sic  strange  intestine  cruel  strife 
In  Scotland  seen,  as  ilk  man  says, 

Where  mony  likelie  lost  their  life; 

Which  made  divorce  'tween  man  and  wife, 
And  mony  children  fatherless. 

Which  in  this  realm  has  been  full  rife; 
Lord!  help  these  lands,  our  wrangs  redress! 

81  "  In  July,  on  Saint  James  his  even, 

That  four-and-twenty  dismal  day, 
Twelve  hundred,  ten  score,  and  eleven, 

Of  years  since  Christ,  tlie  sooth  to  say; 

Men  will  remember  as  they,  may, 
When  thus  the  veritie  they  knaw; 

And  mony  a  ane  may  mourn  for  aye 
The  grim  battle  of  the  Harlaw." 


BATTLE  OF  HARLAW. 

TRADITIONARY  VERSION. 


A  set  of  this,  as  communicated  by  Lady  Jane  Scott  to  Professor 
AytouD,  ai)peared  in  Ballads  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  7").     And  another 
set,  almost  identical,  but  with  three  additional  stanzas,  was  com- 
municated by  a  Mr.  A.  Ferguson  to  Notes  and  Queries,  third  series 
vol.  vii,,  May20,  18C5. 
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This  last  is  the  one  here  followed,  with  the  exception  of  some 
little  change  in  the  orthography,  and  one  or  two  verbal  corrections. 
The  additional  stanzas  are  those  here  numbered  15,  10,  and  18. 

1  As  I  came  in  by  Dunidier, 

And  down  by  "Wetberha', 
There  were  fifty  thousand  Hielau'men, 
All  marching  to  Harlaw. 

{Choms.) — In  a  dree,  dree,  drady  dnimtie  dree. 

2  As  I  came  on,  and  farther  on, 

And  down  and  by  Balqnhain, 
Oil,  there  I  met  Sir  James  the  Rose, 
With  him  Sir  John  the  Grgeme. 

3  "  Oh,  came  ye  frae  the  Hielan's,  man? 

And  came  ye  all  the  wye? 
Saw  ye  MacDonell  and  his  men. 
Come  marching  frae  tlie  Skye?" 

4  "  Yes,  she  came  frae  the  Hielan's,  man, 

And  slie  came  all  the  wye; 
And  slic  saw  MacDonell  and  his  men, 
Come  marching  frae  the  Skye." 

5  "  Oh,  were  ye  near,  and  near  enough  ? 

Did  ye  their  numbers  see? 
Come,  tell  to  me,  John  Hielan'man, 
What  might  their  numbers  be?" 

6  "  Yes,  she  was  near,  and  near  enough, 

And  slie  their  numbers  saw ; 
There  were  fifty  thousand  Hielan'men 
All  marching  for  Harlaw." 

7  "  If  that  bo  true,"  quo'  James  the  Rose, 

"  We'll  no  come  meikle  speed; 
We'll  cry  upon  our  merry  men, 
And  turn  our  horses'  heads." 

8  "  Oil  no,  oil  no  !"  quo'  Jolin  the  Graeme, 

"  That  tiling  maun  never  bo  ; 
The  gallant  Grfcmes  were  never  beat, — 
We'll  try  what  we  can  dop." 

[y,B. — The  battle  has  now  commenced  ami  in  raging.] 
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9     As  I  came  on,  ami  larllior  on, 
And  down  and  by  Ilarlaw, 
They  foil  full  close  on  ilka  Bide, 
Sic  fun*  ye  never  saw. 

10  They  fell  full  close  on  illca  side, 

Sic  fun  ye  never  saw  ; 
For  Hielan'  swords  ,2;aod  clash  for  clash, 
At  the  battle  of  Ilarlaw! 

11  The  llielan'nien  with  their  lang  swords, 

They  laid  on  iis  full  snir; 
And  they  drave  back  onr  merry  men, 
Three  acres,  breadth  aud  raair. 

12  Brave  Forbes  did  to  his  brother  say,— 

"  Now,  brother,  dinna  ye  see, 
They  beat  us  back  on  ilka  side, 
And  we'll  be  forced  to  flee!" 

18     "  Oh  no,  oh  no,  my  brither  dear, 
That  thing  maun  never  be; 
Take  ye  your  gudo  sword  in  your  hand. 
And  come  your  ways  Avith  me." 

14  "  Oh  no,  oh  no,  my  brither  dear, 

The  clans  they  are  ower  Strang; 
And  they  drive  back  our  merry  men 
With  swords  baith  sharp  and  lang." 

15  Brave  Forbes  unto  his  men  did  say, — 

"  Now  take  your  rest  awhile, 
Until  I  send  to  Drumminnor, 
To  fetch  my  coat  of  mail." 

16  Brave  Forbes'  henchman  then  did  ride, 

And  his  horse  did  not  fail; 
For  in  twa  hours  and  a  quarter 
He  brought  the  coat  of  mail. 

17  Then  back  to  back  the  brithers  twa 

Gaed  in  amang  the  thrang; 
And  they  swept  down  the  Hielan'men, 
With  swords  baith  sharp  and  lang. 

•Rather  grim  sport.  ProfeRsor  Aytoun'scopy,  In  place  of  "fun,"  reads  "stralks," 
or  RtTokeB.  The  preceding  verBlon  eaye  truly  (stanza  li*),  that  "There  waa  nae 
mowis  "—I.  e.,  no  joUe, 
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18  ]\IacDonell  he  was  young  and  stout, 

Had  on  his  coat  of  mail, 
And  he  has  gane  out  thro'  them  all, 
To  try  his  hand  himsel'. 

19  The  first  ae  stroke  that  Forbes  struck, 

Made  the  great  MacDouell  reel ; 
The  second  stroke  that  Forbes  struck, 
The  brave  MacDonell  fell* 

20  And  siccan  a  pilleurichie,t 

The  like  ye  never  saw, 
As  was  amaug  the  Hielan'men, 
When  they  saw  MacDonell  fa'. 

21  And  when  they  saw  that  he  was  dead, 

They  turn'd  and  ran  awa ; 
And  they  buried  him  in  Legget's  Deu, 
A  large  mile  frae  Ilarlaw.J 


22 


They  rode,  they  ran,  and  some  did  gang,— 

They  were  of  small  record  ; 
For  Forbes  and  his  merry  men 

Slew  maist  all  by  the  road. 

23  On  Munonday  at  morning, 

The  battle  it  began  ; 
On  Saturday  at  gloamin', 
Ye'd  Bcarce  tell  wha  had  wan. 

24  And  sic  a  weary  burying, 

'1  he  like  ye  never  saw, 
As  there  was  the  Sunday  after  that, 
On  the  muirs  down  by  Ilarlaw. 

26     And  if  Hielan'  lasses  speer  at  ye 
For  them  that  gaed  awa, 
Ye  may  tell  them  plain,  and  plain  enough, 
They're  sleeping  at  Ilarlaw  ! 

•  MacDonell  dlil  not  full,    fcjeo  iireceJing  veraion,  Ktanza  21. 

t  Profejsor  Aytoun's  copy  reatlH  "Pitlnridiic."  Either  or  both  eenm  Aliorilsen- 
Rhlre  wordp,  moaning  the  Buiue  as  liuUabuloo  lu  ordlimry  Scots,  or  Hubbub  In 
KngllBb. 

X  "Some  twa  throo  miles  awa."— iVt/fi"«  ami  Queries  verBlon. 

Neither  aro  nccuraio.  Lepgefs  Den  la  a  farm  steading,  or  house,  xltuated  about 
half  a  mile  to  tin;  viCrU  of  the  baulelleld. 

Mr.  Tvtlor  fu^grflts,  that  the  tomb  vointed  out  as  that  of  Donald,  Lord  of  tho  Iplea, 
may  eltnrr  bo  iliat  "of  the  chlof  of  Macl^-ar..  or  of  MacinlOHh,  both  of  whom  fell  In 
the  battle."— y/i»rc)-i/  o/.icolland,  vol.  iil..  i  fto,  p.  i;84  (odlt.  UGO). 

2u 
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YOUNG  WATERS. 

Two  versions  of  this  ballad  have  appeared.  For  the  publication 
of  the  first,  which  was  printed  "at  Glasgow,  in  one  single  sheet,* 
the  world  is  indebted  ...  to  tiie  Lady  Jean  Hume  (or  Home), 
sister  to  the  Earl  of  Hume  (or  Home),  who  died  at  Gibraltar,"  1761. 

The  ballad  appeared  shortly  thereafter  in  Percy's  Reliques,  vol.  ii. ; 
and  it  is  there  suggested  that  it  "covertly  alludes  to  the  indiscreet 
partiality  which  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark  is  said  to  have  shown  for 
the  bonuie  Earl  of  Murray;"  which  tragic  incident  forms  the  theme 
of  another  ballad,  further  on  in  this  work, 

A  second,  much  longer  and  more  circumstantial,  version  appears  in 
Mr.  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  i. ,  p.  15.  In  a  note,  p.  291,  Mr. 
Buchan  refers  to  the  previous  version  as  "a  mutilated  edition  of  this 
beautiful  old  ballad."  He  also  states  it  as  his  opinion  "that  the 
'  Young  Watei's '  was  David  Graham  of  Fintry,  who  was  found 
guilty,  and  beheaded  the  16th  February,  1592,  for  being  concerned 
in  a  Popish  plot ; — the  particulars  of  which  are  to  be  found  recorded 
in  Spotiswood's  History,  p.  391." 

Dr.  Piobert  Chambers,  who  printed  an  edition,  collated  from  the  two 
preceding,  in  his  Scottish  Ballads  (p.  29),  has  there  suggested,  "  That 
it  alludes  to  the  fate  of  some  one  of  the  Scottish  nobles  executed  by 
James  I.,  after  his  return  from  his  captivity  in  England.  It  is  very 
probable,"  ho  adds,  "that  Walter  Stewart,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  is  the  individual  referred  to.  Many  circumstances  in  the 
ballad  go  to  prove  this  :— tlie  name,  which  may  be  a  corruption  of 
Walter ;  the  mention  of  the  Heading  (beheading)  Hill  of  Stirling, 
which  is  known  to  have  been  the  very  scene  of  Walter  Stewart's 
execution  ;  the  relationship  v/hich  '  Young  Waters '  claims  with  the 
king ;  and  the  sympathy  exjiresscd  by  the  people,  in  the  last  verse, 
for  the  fate  of  the  yoimg  knight,  which  exactly  tallies  with  what  is 
told  us  by  the  Scottish  historians,  regarding  the  popular  feeling 
expressed  in  favour  of  the  numerous  nobles  and  princes  of  his  own 
blood,  whom  the  king  saw  [or  thought]  it  necessary  to  sacrifice. 
There  is  in  the  ballad  just  that  precise  degree  of  vagueness,  inappli- 
cability, and  exaggeration,  which  the  people  always  give  to  such 
an  historical  fact  when  they  are  left  to  relate  it  in  their  own  way." 
(Note,  p.  34.) 

The  opinion  so  ably  indicated  in  the  last  extract  has  been  aban- 
doned by  its  writei',  without  much  show  of  reason  or  argument  for 
the  change,  t 

But  until  Dr.  Chambers,  or  some  one  else,  refutes  his  early  con- 
fession of  fuith  in  a  satisfactoiy  manner,  we  shall  continue  to  regard 
the  above  expression  of  it  as  an  extremely  likely  solution  of  the 
matter ;   and  can   only  wonder  at,  and  lament  the  sceptical  and 

•  The  title  is  as  follows:— "Young  Waters:  an  Ancient  Scottish  Poem,  nevpr 
before  printed.  GlaBgow:  Printed  and  sold  by  Eobert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  MDCCLV. 
SmalHto,  pp.  8." 

\  i\e«  Romantic  Scottish  BaUads:  their  Epoch  and  Authorship.  .  .  .  ByHobert 
Chambers,  F.E.S.E.,  Ac,  &c.    1859. 
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heretical  notions  which  have  induced  him  to  deny  the  faith  of  his 
earlier  years. 

That  thp  assumed  fact  of  Lady  VVaidlaw  bein^  the  author  of 
"  Hardy knute"  should  lead  a  writer  of  Dr.  Chainbers's  eminence, 
knowledge,  and  experience,  to  jump  to  the  conchisiou  that  she  also 
wrote  "Young  Waters,"'  "Sir  Patrick  Spens,''  "Gil  ^lorice,"  "Fause 
Foodrage,"'  and  others  of  our  most  popiilar  ballads,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-five,  and  to  assert  that  she  was  the  "litei'ary  foster-mother  '' 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  Curiosities  of 
Literature  in  modern  times.  * 

Stanzas  1  to  9,  inclusive,  are  from  Lady  Home's  version  ;  10  to  13, 
inclusive,  from  Mi*.  Buchan's  ;  14  to  IG  are  nearlj'  the  same  in  both  ; 
while  the  rest  are  from  Mr.  Buchan's  version,  with  the  exceptions 
noted  under  the  text. 

1     About  Yule,  when  the  wind  blew  cool, 
And  the  round  table  began, 
Oh,  there  is  come  to  our  king's  court 
Mony  a  Avell-favour'd  man.f 

•  In  extenuation  of  Dr.  Chambers,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  first  hint  as  to 
Ijidy  WarJlaw's  Eupposed  anthorship  of  "  Sir  Patrick  Spens."  was  thrown  out  by 
llr.  David  Laing,  in  liis  notes  to  Johnson's  Afuseum,  on  "  Hardyknute,''  p.  320*,  anil 
■•  Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  p.  4.57.  Dr.  Chambers  has  either  improved  upon  this  hint  with 
a  vengeance,  or  ius  Lady  Wardlaw  Heresy  has  been  broached  as  a  satirical  way  of 
demolishing  it.  1  the  latter,  his  paper  ought  to  rank  in  future  with  such  brochures 
BB  Archbishop  Whately's  Historic  Doubts  Jlelative  to  Napoleon. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years.  Dr.  Chambers  Issued 
another  deliverance  on  the  subject,  in  the  form  of  a  "Note  for  the  Fourth  Edition, 
18f>!»,"  of  hi.s  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland.  In  this  note  he  states: — "I  am  now  sea- 
Bible  of  having  pressed  the  claims  of  Lady  Wardlaw  too  exclusively ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  several  persons  were  engaged  in  this  task  throughout  the  eighteenth. 
century,  though  it  is  difficult  to  make  sure  of  the  particular  group  attributable  to 
each  p.erson. " 

Dr.  Chambers  next  rather  disingenuously  lugs  in  Ritson  and  Scott  as  witnesses 
on  the  side  of  scepticism.  He  notes  Scott's  suspicion  as  to  the  autlienticiiy  of  tho 
ballads  furnished  to  him  and  Mr.  Jamieson,  but  fails  to  note  also  that  Scott,  after 
InvestigatiDg  the  matter,  expressed  his  most  unhesitating  faith  in  their  authenticity. 
See  ante,  p.  12'i.  Dr  Chambers  uncharitably  aud  unj'iiUantly  winds  up  by  accusiii? 
Mi  8.  Brown  of  falsehood,  fraud,  and  wilful  imposition,  in  the  words  which  we  shall 
now  quote: — 

"  That  Scott  was  not  incapable  of  being  imposed  upon,  has  already  been  fully  estab- 
lished by  the  notable  case  of  Mr.  Surtees  of  Durham,  who  obtained  his  friendship 
by  sending  him  two  ballads  of  his  own,  vamped  up  as  gatherings  from  tradition. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  my  venerated  friend  was  not  less  the  victim  of  this  Mrs. 
Brown,  wife  of  tho  minintor  of  Falkland,  who  hciBelf  wa.s  a  scribbler  of  poetry,  but 
too  resp«>ctablo  to  bo  capable  of  imposture." 

This  additional  f  omfrset  of  Dr.  Chnmbers  leaves  us  still  more  puzzled  than  ever 
at  to  whetbei  he  is  in  jet  or  earnest  Some  of  our  Kouthern  friends,  w/io  6e/i<r« 
thenuelrei  njuch  smarter  at  Feeing  either  the  joint  of  a  jest,  or  through  a  mud  fence, 
than  any  dull-headed  Scottman  can  pretend  to  be,  may,  however,  kindly  euUghteu 
lu  on  the  Hubject 

t  "  It  foil  about  the  gndo  Yule  time. 

When  cups  and  ntoupx  pnod  rotm', 
Down  it  came  him  Young  Waters, 
To  welcome  James,  our  king. 

"Tho  great,  the  groat  tngothcr  mdo, 
'nio  snia'  camo  a'  behiu'; 
Bnt  wl'  Young  Waters,  that  brnvo  knight. 
There  camo  a  gay  gathorin'."— Buchan's  version. 
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2    The  Queen  look'd  o'er  the  caatle  wall, 
Beheld  baith  dale  and  down, 
And  there  slio  saw  [the]  Young  Waters, 
Come  riding  to  the  town. 

8     His  footmen  they  did  rin  before, 
Ilis  horsemen  rode  behind  ; 
And  his  mantle,  of  the  burning  gowd, 
Did  keep  him  from  the  wind. 

4     Gowdcn  graith'd  his  horse  before, 
And  siller  shod  behind; 
The  horse  Young  Waters  rade  upon 
Was  fleeter  than  the  wind. 

6     Out  then  spake  a  wylie  lord. 
And  to  the  Queen  said  he ; 
"  Oh,  tell  me,  wha's  the  fairest  face 
Rides  in  the  company?" 

6  "  I've  seen  lords,  and  I've  seen  lairda, 

And  knights  of  high  degree  ; 
But  a  fairer  face  than  Young  Waters' 
Mine  een  did  never  see." 

7  Out  then  spake  the  jealous  king, 

(And  an  angry  man  was  he)  : 

"  Uh,  if  he  had  been  twice  as  fair, 

You  might  ha'e  excepted  me." 

8  "Y  ou're  neither  laird  nor  lord,"  she  aays, 

"But  the  king  that  wears  the  crown; 
There's  not  a  knight  in  fair  Scotland, 
But  to  thee  maun  bow  down." 

9  But  all  that  she  cou'd  do  or  say, 

Appeased  he  wou'dna  be  ; 
And  for  the  words  which  she  had  said, 
Young  Waters  he  maun  die. 

10  Young  Waters  came  before  the  king, 

Fell  low  down  on  his  knee  : 
''Win  up,  win  up  [now,]  Young  Waters, 
AVhat's  this  I  hear  of  thee?" 

11  "  What  ails  the  king  at  me,"  he  said, 

"  What  ails  the  king  at  me?" 
"  Oh,  it  is  tauld  me  the  day.  Sir  Knight, 
Ye've  done  me  treasonio." 
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12  "Liars  will  lee  on  fell  gudc  men, 

Sae  ^vill  they  do  on  me  ; 
I  wou'dna  wish  to  be  the  man 
That  liars  on  wou'dna  lee." 

13  "  Yet,  nevertheless,"  the  king  did  say, 

"  To  prison  Strang  gang  ye ; 
And  nevertheless,"  the  king  did  say, 
"  Young  Waters,  ye  shall  dee." 

14  Syne  they  ha'e  ta'en  him  Young  AVaters, 

Put  fetters  to  his  feet ; 
Syne  they  ha'e  ta'en  him  Young  Waters, 
Thrown  him  in  dungeon  deep. 

15  "  Aft  ha'e  I  ridden  thro'  Stirling  town, 

Thro'  heavy  wind  and  west ; 
But  ne'er  rade  I  thro'  Stirling  town 
With  fetters  on  my  feet. 

16  "  Aft  ha'o  I  ridden  thro'  Stirling  town, 

Thro'  heavy  wind  and  rain ; 
Yet  ne'er  rade  I  thro'  Stirling  town, 
But  I  thought  to  ride  again."  * 

17  They  brought  him  to  the  Heading  hill 

His  hoise  hot  and  his  saddle  ; 
Ard  they  brought  to  the  Heading  hill 
His  young  son  in  his  cradle. 

18  And  they  brought  to  the  Heading  hill 

His  hounds  intil  a  leislj ; 
And  they  brouglit  to  tiie  Heading  hill 
His  gos-hawk  in  a  jess. 

19  King  James  lie  then  rado  up  the  hill 

And  mony  a  man  him  wi'; 
And  ho  call'd  on  his  trusty  page, 
To  come  right  speedilie. 

20  "  Yc'll  do  ye  to  the  Earl  of  Mar, 

Where  he  sits  on  yon  hill ; 
Bid  him  loose  the  brand  i'rae  hiH  body, 
Young  Waters  for  to  kill." 

•  Lady  Jean  Homo'n  version  reailB,— 

"Ne'er  to  rotuni  aealn. " 

And  it  termlDat«B  with  tho  stanza  which  fjlloTvs:— 

"  Tbey  ha'e  ta'en  him  to  ths  Hcadln'  hUl. 
Tnnt  knipht  eao  fair  to  ^oo; 
And  for  Itio  ^vord^  thn  Queen  bad  KpaU, 
Youtig  Wutcra  ho  did  dec" 
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"  Oh,  God  forbid,"  the  earl  he  said, 

"  The  like  shou'd  e'er  fa'  rae ; 
My  bodie  e'er  sliou'd  bear  the  brand 

That  gars  Young  Waters  dee." 

22  Then  he  has  loosed  his  trusty  brand, 

And  cast  it  in  the  sea  ; 
Says — "  Never  let  them  get  a  brand, 
Till  it  come  back  to  me." 

23  The  scaffold  it  prepar5d  was, 

And  he  did  mount  it  hie ; 
And  all  spectators  that  were  there, 
The  tears  did  blind  ilk  e'e. 

24  "  Oh,  hand  your  tongues,  my  brethren  dear, 

And  mourn  nae  mair  for  me; 
Ye're  seeking  grace  frae  a  graceless  face,* 
For  there  is  nane  to  gi'e. 

25  "  Ye'll  take  a  bit  of  canvas  claith, 

And  put  it  o'er  ilk  e'e ; 
And,  Jack,  my  man,  ye'll  be  at  hand 
The  hour  that  I  shou'd  dee. 

26  "  Syne  aff  ye'll  take  mybluidy  sark, 

Gi'e  it  fair  Margaret  Grahame ; 
For  she  may  curse  the  dowie  day 
That  brought  King  James  here  hame. 

27  "  Ye'll  bid  her  make  her  bed  narrow, 

And  make  it  naeways  wide ; 
For  a  brawer  man  than  Young  "Waters 
Will  ne'er  streek  by  her  side. 

28  "  Bid  her  do  weel  to  ray  young  son, 

And  gi'e  him  nurses  three  ; 
But  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

King  James  will  gar  him  dee." 

29  He  call'd  upon  the  headsman  then, 

A  purse  of  gowd  him  ga'e  ; 
Says — "Do  your  office,  headsman,  now, 
And  make  nae  mair  delay." 

80     "  Oh,  head  me  soon!  oh,  head  me  clean, 
And  put  me  out  of  pine  ! 
For  it  is  by  the  king's  command ; 
Sae  head  me  till  his  min', 

•  This  line  occurs  in  the  Eubsequeut  ballatl  of  "Johnnie  Armstrong. 
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31     "  The'  by  him  I'm  conderan'd  to  dee, 
I'm  lieve  to  his  ain  kin ; 
[His  father  and  my  father,  they 
Were  ilk  ae  father's  son.]  * 

82  Then  he  hiid  by  his  napkin  fine, 

Was  safi  as  ony  silk ; 
And  on  the  block  he  laid  his  neck, 
Was  wliiter  than  the  milk. 

83  Says — ''  Strike  the  blow,  ye  headsman,  now, 

Strike  with  your  axe  sae  keen  ; 
Oh,  strike  the  blow,  ye  headsman,  now. 
And  strike  baith  hard  and  clean."  f 

34     The  liead  was  ta'en  frae  Young  Waters, 
And  mony  tears  were  shed; 
But  mair  did  mourn  for  fair  Margaret, 
As  she  lay  raving  mad. 


THE  SANG  OF  THE  OUTLAW  MURRAY. 

From  Scott's  Minstrelsy,  vol.  i.,  p.  3G9. 

"This  ballad  appears  to  have  been  composed  about  the  reigu  of 
James  V.  It  commemorates  a  transaction,  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  betwixt  a  Scottish  monarch,  and  an  ancestor  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Murray  of  Philiphaugh,  in  Selkirkshire.  The  editor  is  unable  to 
ascertain  the  historical  foundation  of  the  tale ;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
any  light  can  be  thro^mi  upon  the  subject,  without  an  accurate 
examination  of  tlie  family  charter  chest.  It  is  certain,  that,  during 
the  civil  wars  betwi.xt  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  family  of  Philiphaugh 
existed  and  was  powerful ;  for  their  ancestor,  Archibald  de  Moravia, 
Eubscribea  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Edward  I.,  a.d.  1296.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  unlikely,  that,  residing  in  a  wild  and  frontier  country,  they  may 

•  "  'And  for  the  truth,  111  plainly  tell, 
I  am  hlH  Bister's  son.' 

" '  Gin  ve're  my  Bislor'n  bod,'  he  said, 
'It  {b  unkeDn'd  to  mo; ' 
'Ob,  mindna  yo  on  your  sister  Bprs, 
Tliat  lives  iu  the  French  countrie?' 

"  '  Gin  Bess  then  be  your  mither  dear, 
As  I  trust  well  sho  bo; 
Gae  hame.  (ran  hame,  Youni;  WaterB, 
Ye'so  ne'er  bo  slain  by  mo." — Buchan's  Terilon. 

t  As  tbii  stanza  has  been  altered  from  Mr.  Buchan'K  text,  tho  original  is  boro 
noted  as  under:— 

"  Says — 'Strike  Hio  blow,  yo  he.idsman  boy, 
And  that  right  spec  lllio  ; 
It's  never  be  siiid.  Here  goes  a  knlglit 
Wan  auce  coudemn'd  to  die.'  " 
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Lave,  at  one  period  or  other,  during  these  commotions,  refused 
allegiance  to  the  feeble  monarch  of  the  day,  and  thus  extorted  from 
him  some  grant  of  teiTitory  or  jurisdiction.  It  is  also  certain,  that, 
by  a  charter  from  James  IV.,  dated  Nov.  30,  15U9,  John  Muri-ay 
of  Phili])hangh  is  vested  ■with  the  dignity  of  heritable  sheriff  of 
Ettriok  Forest,  an  olhce  held  by  his  descendants  till  the  tinal  aboli- 
tion of  such  jurisdictions  by  2Sth  George  II.,  cap.  2',i.  But  it  seems 
difficult  to  believe,  that  the  circumstances,  mentioned  in  the  ballad, 
could  occur  under  the  reign  of  so  vigorous  a  monarch  as  James  IV. 
It  is  true,  that  the  Dramatis  Persoma  introduced  seem  to  refer  to  the 
end  of  the  tifteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  century;  but  from 
this  it  can  only  be  argued,  that  the  author  himself  lived  soon  after 
that  period.  It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  (unless  further  evidence 
can  be  procured,  tentling  to  invalidate  the  conclusion),  that  the  bard, 
willing  to  pay  his  court  to  the  familj%  has  connected  the  grant  of  the 
sheriftship  by  James  IV.,  with  some  former  dispute  betwixt  the 
Murrays  of  Philiphaugh  and  their  sovereign,  occurring,  either  while 
they  were  engaged  upon  the  side  of  Baliol,  or  in  the  subsequent  reigns 
of  David  II.  and  Robert  II.  and  III.,  when  the  English  possessed 
great  part  of  the  Scottish  frontier,  and  the  rest  was  in  so  lawless  a 
state  as  hardly  to  acknowledge  any  superior.  At  the  same  time,  this 
reasoning  is  not  absolutely  conclusive.  James  IV.  had  i)articular 
reasons  for  desii'ing  that  Ettrick  Forest,  which  actually  formed  part 
of  the  jointure  lands  of  ^Margaret,  his  queen,  sliould  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity. — Bymer,  vol.  xiii.,  ]>.  GO.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  object,  it  was  natural  for  him,  according  to  the  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessors, to  invest  one  great  family  with  the  power  of  keeping  order 
among  the  rest.  It  is  even  probable,  that  the  Philiphaugh  family 
may  have  had  claims  upon  part  of  the  lordship  of  Ettrick  Forest, 
which  lay  intermingled  with  their  own  extensive  possessions;  and, 
in  the  course  of  an-anging,  not  indeed  the  feudal  superiority,  but  the 
property,  of  these  lands,  a  dispute  may  have  arisen,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  the  groundwork  of  a  ballad.  It  is  further  probable, 
that  the  Murrays,  like  other  Border  clans,  were  in  a  very  lawless 
state,  and  held  their  lands  merely  by  occupancy,  without  any  feudal 
right.  Indeed,  the  lands  of  the  various  proprietors  in  Ettrick  Forest 
(being  a  royal  demesne)  were  held  by  the  possessors,  not  in  property, 
but  as  the  kindly  tenants,  or  rentallers,  of  the  crown  ;  and  it  is  only 
about  one  hundred  and  tifty  years  since  they  obtained  charters, 
striking  the  feu-duty  of  each  proprietor,  at  the  rate  of  the  quit-rent, 
which  he  formerly  paid.  Tliis  state  of  possession  naturally  led  to  a 
confusion  of  rights  and  claims.  Tiie  kings  of  Scotland  were  often 
reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  compromising  such  matters 
with  their  rebellious  subjects,  and  James  himself  even  entered  into 
a  sort  of  league  with  Johnnie  Faa,  the  king  of  the  gypsies.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  the  tradition  handed  down  in  this  song,  may  have  had 
more  foundation  than  it  would  at  present  be  projjcr  positively  to 
assert. 

"  The  merit  of  this  beautiful  old  tale,  it  is  thought,  will  bo  fully 
acknowledged.  It  has  been,  for  ages,  a  popular  song  in  Selkirkshire. 
The  scene  is,  by  the  common  people,  supposed  to  have  been  the  castle 
of  Newark,  upon  Yarro^v.  This  is  highly  improbable,  becauBe  Newark 
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was  always  a  royal  fortress.  Indeed,  the  late  excellent  antiquarian, 
Mr.  Plnmmer,  sheriff  depute  of  Selkirkshire,  has  assured  the  editor  that 
he  remembered  the  insignia  of  the  unicorns,  &c.,  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  baUad,  in  existence  upon  the  old  tower  of  Hangiu^fshaw,  the  seat 
of  the  Philiphaugh  family,  although,  upon  first  perusing  a  copy  of  the 
ballad,  he  was  inclined  to  subscribe  to  the  popular  opinion.  The  tower 
of  Hangingshaw  has  been  demolished  for  many  years.  It  stood  in  a 
romantic  and  solitary  situation,  on  the  classical  Ijanks  of  the  Yarrow. 
When  the  mountains  around  Hangingshaw  were  covered  with  the 
wild  copse  which  constituted  a  Scottish  forest,  a  more  secure  .strong- 
hold for  an  outlawed  baron  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

"The  tradition  of  Ettrick  Forest  bears,  that  the  Outlaw  was  a 
man  of  prodigious  strength,  possessing  a  baton  or  club,  with  which  he 
laid  lee  (?.  e.,  waste)  the  country  for  manj'  miles  round;  and  that  he 
was,  at  length,  slain  by  Buccleuch,  or  some  of  his  clan,  at  a  little 
mount,  covered  ■with  fir-trees,  adjoining  to  Newark  castle,  and  said 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  garden.  A  varying  tradition  bears  the 
place  of  his  death  to  have  been  near  to  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch's  game-keeper,  beneath  the  castle;  and,  that  the  fatal 
arrow  was  shot  by  Scott  of  Haining,  from  the  ruins  of  a  cottage  on  the 
opiKJsite  side  of  the  Yarrow.  There  was  extant,  within  these  twenty 
years,  some  verses  of  a  song  on  his  death.  The  feud  betwixt  the 
Outlaw  and  the  Scotts  may  serve  to  explain  the  asperity,  with  which 
the  chieftain  of  that  clan  is  handled  in  the  baUad. 

"  In  publishing  the  following  ballad,  the  copy  principally  resorted  to 
is  one,  apparently  of  considerable  antiquity,  which  was  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  late  Mrs.  Cockburn,  of  Edinburgh,  a  lady  whose 
memory  will  be  long  honoured  by  all  who  knew  her."  Another  copy, 
much  more  imperfect,  is  to  be  found  in  Glenriddel's  MS.  The  names 
are  in  this  la^t  miserably  mangled,  as  is  always  the  case  when  ballads 
are  taken  down  from  the  recitation  of  persons,  living  at  a  distance  from 
the  scenes  in  which  they  are  laid.  Mr.  Plummer  also  gave  the  editor 
a  few  additional  verses,  not  contained  in  either  copy,  which  are  thrown 
into  what  seemed  their  pro]>er  place.  There  is  yet  another  coj>y,  in 
Mr  Herd's  MSS.,  which  has  been  occasionally  made  use  of  Two  verses 
are  restored  in  the  present  edition  from  the  recitation  of  ^Ir.  Mungo 
Park,  whose  toils,  during  his  ])atient  and  intrepid  travels  in  Africa, 
have  not  eradicated  from  his  recollection  the  legendary  lore  of  his 
native  country. 

"  ITie  arms  of  the  Philiphaugh  family  are  said  by  tradition  to 
nllude  to  their  outlawed  state.  They  arc  indeed  those  of  a  hunts- 
man, and  are  blazoned  thus  :  Argent,  a  hunting  liorn  sable,  stringed 
and  garnished  gules,  on  a  chief  aziirn,  three  stars  of  the  first.  Crest, 
a  Demi  Forrester,  winding  his  liorn,  projtcr.  Motto,  '  Hinc  usque 
Kupenia  venabor.'  " — Sir  V/altcr  Scott. 

[Another  copy,  as  given  "from  an  old  manuscript  in  the  Pliilip- 
haugh  charter-chest,"  and  supposed  to  have  "beeu  written  "  or  copied 
"between  the  years  l(iS9  and  1702,"  appears  in  Aytoun's  Ballads  of 
Scotland,  vol.  li.,  p.    129.     The  copy  above  referred  to  as  "in  Mr. 

•  [AuthoroiS  of  the  "Flowcru  of  the  Foreot,"— 

"I'TO  seen  tho  Bmlllng,"  &•.] 
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Herd's  MSS.,"  has  since  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Maidment,  by 
whom  it  has  been  inserted  in  his  Scotish  Ballads  and  Songs,  vol.  ii. , 
l>.  66. 

The  differences  between  these  three  copies  are  immatci'ial,  but  the 
Minstrelsy  copy  is  the  most  complete,  and  therefore  the  preferable 
version.  ] 

1  Ettrick  Forest  is  a  fair  forest, 

In  it  grows  many  a  seemly  tree ; 
There  's  hart  and  hind,  and  dae  and  rao, 
And  of  all  wild  beasts  great  plentie. 

2  There's  a  fair  castle,  bigg'd  with  lime  and  stane; 

Oh,  gin  tt  stands  not  pleasantlie! 
In  the  forefront  of  that  castle  fair, 
Twa  unicorns  ire  braw  to  see. 

3  There  's  the  picture  of  a  knight,  and  a  ladye  bright, 

And  the  green  hollin  abune  their  brie; 
There  an  Outlaw  keeps  five  hundred  men, 
He  keeps  a  royal  companie  ! 

4  His  merry  men  are  all  in  ae  livery  clad, 

Of  the  Lincoln  green  sae  gay  to  see; 
He  and  his  ladye,  in  purple  clad, 
Oh,  gin  they  lived  not  royalliel 

5  Word  is  gane  to  our  noble  king, 

In  Edinburgh,  where  that  lie  lay, 
That  there  was  an  Outlaw  in  Ettrick  Forest, 
Counted  him  nought,  nor  all  his  courtric  gay. 

6  "I  make  a  vovv^,"  then  the  gude  king  said, 

"  Unto  the  man  that  dear  bought  me, 
I'be  either  be  king  of  Ettrick  Forest, 

Or  king  of  Scotland  that  Outlaw  shall  bel" 

7  Then  spake  the  lord,  hight  Hamilton,* 

And  to  the  noble  king  said  he, — 
"  My  sovereign  prince,  some  counsel  take, 
First  at  your  nobles,  syne  at  me. 

8  "I  redd  j-c,  send  j-on  braw  OutlaM'  till, 

And  see  gif  your  man  come  will  he  : 
Desire  liim  come  and  be  your  man, 
And  hold  of  you  yon  Forest  free. 

*  This  is,  in  most  copies,  the  £arl  hIght  Hamilton,  which  must  be  a  mistake  of  tho 
reciters,  as  the  faiuily  did  not  enjoy  that  title  till  1508. 
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9     "  Gif  he  refuses  to  do  that, 

We'll  conquess  baith  his  lands  and  he ! 
Or  else,  we'll  throw  his  castle  down, 
And  make  a  widow  of  his  gay  ladye." 

10  The  king  then  call'd  a  gentleman, 

James  Boyd  (the  Earl  of  Arran  his  brother  was  he)  ;* 
When  James  he  came  before  the  king, 
He  knelt  before  him  on  his  kuee. 

11  "  Welcome,  James  Boyd!  "  said  our  noble  king, 

"  A  message  ye  maun  gang  for  me  ; 
Ye  maun  hie  to  Ettrick  Forest, 
To  yon  Outlaw,  where  bideth  he. 

12  "  Ask  him  of  whom  he  halds  his  lands, 

Or  man,  wha  may  his  master  be  ; 

And  desire  him  come  and  be  mj'  man, 

And  bald  of  me  yon  Forest  free. 

18     ''  To  Edinburgh  to  come  and  gang. 
His  safe  warrant  I  shall  gi'e ; 
And  gif  he  refuses  to  do  that, 
We'll  conquess  baith  his  lands  and  he. 

14  "  Thou  may'st  vow  I'll  cast  his  castle  down, 

And  make  a  widow  of  his  gay  ladye; 
I'll  hang  his  merry  men,  pair  by  pair, 
In  ony  frith  where  I  may  them  see.'' 

15  James  Boyd  took  his  leave  of  the  noble  king; 

To  Ettrick  Forest  fair  came  he ; 
Down  Birkendalc  Brae  when  that  he  came,f 
He  saw  the  fair  Forest  with  liis  e'c. 

16  Baith  dae  and  rac,  and  hart  and  hind. 

And  of  all  wild  beasts  great  plcntie  ; 
He  heard  the  bows  that  bauldly  ring. 
And  arrows  whidderan'  him  near  by. 

•  Thomas  Boyil,  Ea.il  of  Arraii,  waK  forfeited,  with  liis  father  and  uncle,  in  HGd, 
for  an  attempt  on  the  i)ers-on  of  James  111.  lie  had  a  hon  James,  who  was  restored, 
and  in  favour  with  JamcH  IV.,  about  1482.  If  this  bo  the  person  here  meant,  we 
hhould  read,  "The  Karl  of  Arran  his  Ron  watt  he."  QlennddeVe  copj'  reads,  "A 
Highland  laird  I'm  sure  was  he."  RecllerB  sometlmon  eall  the  meRBeugor,  the  Laird 
of  Skene. 

t  Birkendalc  Brae,  now  commonly  called  Birkendailly,  Is  a  stpep  doBcont  on  the 
Bonlh  Bide  of  Minch-Moor,  which  Boparatca  Twcoddalo  from  Ettrick  Forest,  uud 
from  the  top  of  which  vou  have  the  Orst  view  of  the  woodu  of  UttUglngahaw,  Uie 
Castle  of  Newark,  and  the  romantic  dale  of  Yarrow. 
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17  Of  tlmt  fair  castle  ho  got  a  sight ; 

The  like  he  ne'er  saw  witli  his  e'o ! 
On  the  fore  front  of  that  castle  fair 
Twa  unicorns  were  gay  to  see. 

18  The  picture  of  a  knight,  and  a  ladye  bright, 

And  the  green  liollin  abune  their  brie; 
Thereat  he  spy'd  five  hundred  men, 
Shooting  their  bows  on  Newark  Lee. 

19  They  were  all  in  ao  liv'ry  clad, 

Of  the  Lincoln  green  sae  gay  to  see ; 
His  men  were  all  clad  in  the  green, 
The  knight  was  armed  capapic, 

20  With  a  bended  bow,  on  a  milk-white  steed, 

And  I  wot  they  rank'd  right  bonnilie  ; 
Thereby  Boyd  kenu'd  he  was  master  man, 
And  serv'd  him  in  his  ain  degree : 

21  "  God  mot  thee  save,  brave  Outlaw  Murray! 

Thy  ladye,  and  all  thy  chivalrie  !" 
"  Marrj',  thou  'a  welcome,  gentleman. 

Some  king's  messenger  thou  seems  to  be." 

22  "  Th'  king  of  Scotland  sent  me  here, 

And,  gude  Outlaw,  I  am  sent  to  thee; 
I  wou'd  wot  of  whom  ye  hold  your  lands, 
Or  man,  wha  may  thy  master  be?" 

23  "  Thir*  lands  arc  mine!"  the  Outlaw  said; 

"  I  ken  nae  king  in  Christentie  ; 
Frae  Southron  I  this  Forest  wan. 

When  the  king  nor  his  knights  were  not  to  seo." 

24  "  He  desires  you'll  come  to  Edinburgh, 

And  hold  of  him  this  Forest  free; 
And,  gif  [that]  ye  refuse  to  do  this, 

He'Jl  conquess  baith  thy  lands  and  thee; 
He  hath  vow'd  to  cast  thy  castle  down. 

And  make  a  widow  of  thy  gay  ladye. 

25  '•  He'll  hang  thy  merry  men,  pair  by  pair, 

In  ony  frith  where  he  may  them  find." 
"  Aye,  by  my  troth  ! "  tlie  Outlaw  said, 
'•  Tlieii  wou'd  I  think  mo  far  behind. 

•  "Ikii':"  these. 
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26  "  E'er  the  king  my  fair  countrie  get, 

This  land  that's  nativest  to  me, 
Mony  of  his  nobles  shall  be  cauld, 
Their  ladyes  shall  be  right  wearie." 

27  Then  spake  his  ladye,  fair  of  face. 

She  said — "  Without  consent  of  me 
That  an  Outlaw  should  come  before  a  King ; 

I  am  right  rad  *  of  treasonrie  : 
Bid  him  be  glide  to  his  lords  at  hame, 

For  Edinburgh  my  lord  shall  never  see." 

28  James  Boyd  took  his  leave  of  the  Outlaw  keen, 

To  Edinburgh  boun'  is  he  ; 
And  when  he  came  before  the  king, 
He  knelt  lowly  on  his  knee. 

29  "  Welcome,  James  Bovd  ! "  said  our  noble  king ; 

"  What  Forest  is  Ettrick  Forest  free  ?" 
"  Ettrick  Forest  is  the  fairest  Forest 
That  ever  man  saw  with  his  e'e. 

80     "  There  'r  the  dae,  the  rae,  the  hart,  the  hynd, 
And  of  all  wild  beasts  great  plentie; 
There's  a  pretty  castle  of  lime  and  stane; 
Oil,  gif  it  stands  not  pleasantliel 

31     "  There 's  in  the  forefront  of  that  castle 
Twa  unicorns,  sae  braw  to  see  ; 
There  's  the  picture  of  a  knight,  and  a  ladye  bright, 
With  the  green  hollin  abune  their  bree. 

82     "There  the  Outlaw  keeps  five  hundred  men; 

He  keeps  a  royal  companie! 
His  merry  men  in  ae  liv'ry  clad, 

Of  the  Lincoln  green  sae  gay  to  see; 
He  and  liis  ladye,  in  purple  clad, 

Oh,  gin  they  live  not  royallie ! 

88     "  He  says,  yon  Forest  is  his  own  ; 
He  wan  it  frao  tlie  Soutlironie ; 
Sao  as  he  wan  it,  sao  will  lie  keep  it, 
Contrair  all  kings  in  Christentie." 

84     "  Gar  warn  me  Perthshire,  and  Angus  baith: 
Fife  up  and  down,  and  the  Lothians  three, 
And  graith  my  horse!"  said  the  noble  king, 
"  For  to  Ettrick  Forest  hie  will  I  me." 
•  "Ra'l;  '■  in  drsad. 
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35     Thou  word  is  gano  tlie  Outlaw  till, 

In  Ettrick  Forest,  where  dwelleth  he, 
That  the  king  was  coming  to  his  countrio, 
To  conquess  baith  his  lands  and  he. 

86  "I  make  a  vow,"  the  Outlaw  said, 

"  I  make  a  vow,  and  that  trulie, 
Were  there  but  three  men  to  take  my  part. 
Yon  king's  coming  full  dear  shou'd  bel" 

87  Then  messengers  he  called  forth. 

And  bade  them  hie  them  speedily: 
"  Ane  of  ye  gae  to  Halliday, 
The  laird  of  the  Corehead  is  he. 

38     "He  certain  is  my  sister's  son ; 

Bid  him  come  quick  and  succour  me  1 
The  king  comes  on  for  Ettrick  Forest, 
And  landless  men  we  all  will  be." 

89     "What  news?  what  news  ?"  said  Halliday, 
"  Man,  frae  thy  master  unto  me?" 
"  Not  as  we  wou'd;  seeking  your  aid; 
The   king 's  his  mortal  enemie." 

40  "  Aye,  by  my  troth ! "  said  Halliday, 

"Even  for  that  it  repenteth  me; 
For  gif  he  lose  fair  Ettrick  Forest, 
He'll  take  fair  Moffatdale  frae  me.* 

41  I'll  meet  him  with  live  hundred  men, 

And  surely  niair,  if  mae  may  be  ; 
And  before  he  gets  the  Forest  fair. 
We  all  will  die  on  Newark  Lee !  " 

42  The  Outlaw  call'd  a  messenger, 

And  bid  him  hie  him  speedilie. 
To  Andrew  Murra}^  of  Cockpool :  f 

"  That  man  's  a  dear  cousin  to  me; 
Desire  him  come,  and  make  me  aid, 

With  all  the  power  that  ho  may  be." 

43  "  It  stands  me  hard,"  Andrew  Murray  said, 

"Judge  gif  it  stands  na  hard  with  me; 

*  Thia  ia  a  place  at  the  head  of  Moffat-water,  possessed  of  old  by  the  family  of 
Halliday. 

t  Thia  family  were  ancestors  of  the  Muitejs,  Earls  of  Annandale;  but  the  name 
of  the  representative  in  the  time  of  James  IV.  was  'William,  not  Andrew.  Glen- 
riddel's  MS.  reads,  "the  country-keeper." 
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To  enter  against  a  king  with  crown, 

And  set  my  lands  in  jeopard ie  ! 
Yet,  if  I  come  not  on  the  day, 

Surely  at  night  he  shall  me  see." 

44  To  Sir  James  Murray  of  Traquair,* 

A  message  came  right  speedilie  : 
"What  news?  what  news?"  James  Murray  said, 
'•  Man,  frae  thy  master  unto  me  ?  " 

45  "  What  needs  I  tell?  for  weel  ye  ken 

The  king's  his  "mortal  enemie; 
And  now  he  is  coming  to  Ettrick  Forest, 
And  landless  men  ye  all  will  be." 

46  "  And,  by  my  troth,"  James  MuiTay  said, 

"  With  that  Outlaw  will  I  live  and  die; 
The  king  has  gifted  mj'  lands  lang  syne — 
It  cannot  be  nae  worse  with  me." 

47  The  king  was  coming  thro'  Caddon  Ford,-|- 

And  full  five  thousand  men  was  he ; 

They  saw  the  dark  Forest  them  before ; 

Tiiey  thought  it  awesome  for  to  see. 

48  Then  j;pake  the  lord,  hight  Hamilton, 

And  to  the  noble  king  said  he, — 
"  My  sovereign  liege,  some  counsel  take, 
First  at  your  nobles,  syne  at  me. 

49  '•  Desire  him  meet  thee  at  Penmanscore, 

And  bring  four  in  his  companie ; 
Five  earls  shall  gang  yourself  before, 
Gudc  cause  that  you  shou'd  honour'd  bo. 

50  "  And,  gif  he  refuses  to  do  that, 

AVe'll  conijuess  baith  his  lands  and  he; 
There  shall  never  a  Murray,  after  him, 
Hold  land  in  Ettrick  Forest  free." 

•  Before  the  Barony  of  Traquair  became  tho  property  of  the  Stewarts,  it  belongod 
to  a  family  of  MumyH,  aftoi  wudIh  MurrayR  of  Blaclt-barony,  and  ancestOPH  of  Lord 
Klibank.  Tho  old  iMHtlo  was  Hiiuated  on  thoTweel.  Tho  lands  of  Traquair  were 
forfeited  by  Willielrnus  do  Moravia,  i)revious  to  11C4;  for,  in  thut  \c;ir,  a  ch^rtT, 
proceedlne  upon  liis  forfeiture,  was  granted  by  tho  crown  "  Williolnio  Douglas  do 
Clnny."  sir  JmnOH  was.  perhaps,  tho  heir  of  William  Murray.  It  would  further 
i^een),  that  tho  Krant  in  1401  w<ib  not  made  elTeotual  by  iJouglaH,  for  anutlier  charter 
from  the  crown,  dated  tlio  i;d  F'cliruary.  IVi*,  convoys  flic  o>itato  of  Traquair  to 
JamoH  Stowiirt.  Karl  of  Buchan,  Kou  to  tho  Blaclc  Knight  of  Lomo,  and  matornal  uncio 
to  Janio  III.,  from  whom  iwdcHcon  led  the  prcicnt  Earl  of  Tra(iualr.  Tho  llrBt  royal 
grant  not  b'-ing  followed  by  posBcssion,  it  is  very  possible  that  tho  Murrays  mny 
hav  coutinuo'l  to  occupy  Traquair  long  after  tho  date  of  that  charier,  llonco.  Sir 
James  mlRht  have  reason  to  say,  as  Id  the  ballad — "The  king  has  gifted  my  lands 
lang  syne.' 

t  A  ford  on  tb«  Tweed,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Caddon  Bam,  near  Ynir. 
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61     Then  spake  the  keen  laird  of  Buccleiich, 
A  stalworth  man  and  stern  was  he: 
"  For  a  king  to  gang  an  Outlaw  till, 
Is  beneath  his  state  and  his  dignitie. 

52     "  Tlie  man  that  wons  yon  Forest  intil, 

He  lives  by  reif  and  felonie  ! 
Wherefore,  braid  on,  my  sovereign  liege  1 

With  iire  and  sword  we'll  follow  theo ; 
Or,  gif  your  courtrie  lords  fall  back, 

Our  borderers  shall  the  onset  gi'o." 

63  Then  out  and  spake  the  noble  king. 

And  round  him  cast  a  wilie  e'e  : 
"  Now  baud  thy  tongue.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Nor  speak  of  reif  nor  felonie  ; 
For  had  every  honest  man  his  own  kye, 

A  right  puir  clan  thy  name  wou'd  be!" 

64  The  king  then  call'd  a  gentleman, 

Eo3'al  banner-bearer  there  was  he ; 
James  Hop  Pringle  of  Torsonse,  by  name;* 
He  came  and  knelt  upon  his  knee. 

55     "  Welcome,  James  Pringle  of  Torsonse  I 
A  message  ye  maun  gang  for  me; 
Ye  maun  gae  to  yon  Outlaw  Murray, 
Surely  where  bauldly  bideth  he. 

66  "  Bid  him  meet  me  at  Penmanscore, 

And  bring  four  in  his  companio ; 
Five  earls  shall  come  with  mysel', 
Gude  reason  I  shouVl  honour'd  be. 

67  "  And,  gif  he  refuses  to  do  that. 

Bid  him  look  for  nae  gude  of  me  ! 

There  shall  never  a  Murray,  after  him, 

Have  land  in  Ettrick  Forest  free." 

68  James  came  before  the  Outlaw  keen, 

And  serv'd  him  in  liis  ain  degree  : 
"  Welcome,  James  Pringle  of  Torsonse, 
What  message  frae  the  king  to  me?" 

•  The  honourable  name  of  Pringle,  or  Hopprinele,  in  of  great  antiquity  la 
Roxburghshire  and  Selkirkshire.  The  old  tower  of  TorsonRc  ia  situated  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Gala.  There  are  three  other  ancient  and  distinguished  families  of  this 
name— those  of  Whitebank,  Clifton,  and  Torvroodlee. 
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69     "  He  bids  ye  meet  him  at  Penmanscore,* 
And  bring  four  in  your  companie; 
Five  earls  shall  gang  himsel'  before, 
Xae  mair  in  number  will  he  be. 

CO     "  And,  gif  you  refuse  to  do  that, 

(I  freely  here  upgive  with  thee,) 
He'll  cast  yon  bonnie  castle  down, 
And  make  a  widow  of  that  gay  lad^'e. 

CI     "  He'll  loose  yon  bluidhound  borderers, 
With  tire  and  sword  to  follow  thee; 
There  will  never  a  Murray,  after  thysel', 
Have  land  in  Ettrick  Forest  free." 

62  "  It  stands  me  hard,"  the  Outlaw  said; 

"  Judge  gif  it  stands  na  hard  with  me! 
Wha  reck  not  losing  of  mysel'. 
But  all  my  offspring  after  me. 

63  "  My  merry  men's  lives,  my  widow's  tears — 

There  lies  the  pang  that  pinches  mcl 
When  I  am  etraught  in  bluidie  card, 
Yon  castle  will  be  right  drearie. 

64  "  Auld  Halliday,  young  Halliday, 

Ye  shall  be  twa  to  gang  with  me; 
Andrew  Murray,  and  Sir  James  jMurray, 
We'll  be  nae  mae  in  companie." 

C5     When  that  they  came  before  the  king, 
They  fell  before  him  on  their  knee: 
"  Grant  mercie,  mercie,  noble  king! 
E'en  for  his  sake  that  died  on  tree." 

•  Commonly  called  Permnnpcore,  Is  a  hollow  on  the  top  of  a  high  ridgo  of  hills, 
dividing  llio  vales  of  Tweed  and  Yarrow,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Minch-Moor. 
It  iH  the  ouiermoat  i)oint  of  the  lands  of  Broadmeadows.  The  Glcnriddel  MS., 
which,  In  this  Instance,  is  extrem'dy  inaccurate  as  to  names,  calls  the  jilacn  of 
rfndezTous  "The  Poor  Man's  lIouBC,"  and  hints  that  the  Outlaw  was  surprised  by 
the  treachery  of  the  k.ng: — 

"  Then  he  was  aware  of  the  King's  coming, 

With  hundreds  three  in  company. 
I  wot  the  mucklo  dcel    .... 

He  learned  kings  to  lie! 
For  to  fetch  me  here  frae  amang  my  men, 

Here,  like  a  dog,  for  to  die." 

1  believe  the  reader  will  think,  with  me,  that  the  catiiRtropho  la  belter,  as  now 
printed  from  Mrs.  Cockbum's  cufjy.  The  deceit,  suppoKcd  to  bo  practised  on  tho 
Outluw,  is  unwonhy  of  the  mililary  monarch,  as  oo  ia  palutvd  in  tbo  ballad; 
eapcciaUy  If  we  admit  him  to  bo  King  JnmcH  IV. 

2  I 
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06     "  Siccen  like  ineicio  f-liall  yo  liavo: 

On  gallows  yo  t^liall  liaiigit  he!" 
''Over  God  foii)ijJo,"  i[Uot!i  the  Outlaw  then, 

"  I  hope  your  grace  will  butter  be! 
Else  ere  ye  coinc  to  Ivliubiirgh  port, 

I  trow  thin  guarded  shall  ye  be. 

G7     "  Thir  lands  of  Ettrick  Forest  fair, 
I  wan  them  from  the  enemio; 
Like  as  I  wan  them,  sae  will  I  keep  them, 
Contrair  all  kings  in  Christentic." 

GS     All  the  nobles  the  king  about, 

Said — "  Pitio  it  were  to  see  him  dee;" 
"  Yet  grant  me  mercio,  sovereign  Prince  1 
Extend  your  favour  unto  me! 

C9     "  I'll  give  thee  the  keys  of  my  castle, 
With  the  blessings  of  my  gay  ladye. 
Gin  thou'lt  make  me  sheriff  of  this  Forest, 
And  all  my  offspring  after  me." 

70  "  Wilt  thou  give  me  the  keys  of  thy  castle, 

With  the  blessing  of  thy  gay  ladye? 
Fsc  make  thee  sjieriff  of  Ettrick  Forest, 

Surely  while  upwards  grows  the  tree: 
If  you  be  not  traitor  to  the  king, 

Forfaulted  shalt  thou  never  be." 

71  "  But,  Prince,  Avhat  shall  come  of  my  men? 

When  I  gae  back,  traitor  they'll  call  me. 
I  had  rather  lose  my  life  and  land. 
Ere  my  merry  men  rel)ul:od  me." 

72  "Will  your  merry  men  amend  their  lives? 

And  all  their  pardons  I  grant  thco. 

Now,  name  thy  lands  where'er  they  lie, 

And  here  I  kexdep.  them  to  thee." 

73  "  Fair  Philiphaugli  is  mine  by  right,* 

And  LoAvinshopo  still  mine  shall  be; 
Newark,  Foulshiells,  and  Tinnies  baith, 
My  bow  and  arrow  purchas'd  me. 

•  In  tliis  and  Iho  following  \ctkc  Uir  ceremony  of  feudal  investituro  ia  supposed 
to  1)«  guuo  tliiough,  by  the.  Outlaw  rCKigiiin^'  iiis  pOKsc;;i;io:m  iiilo  tho  Imnds  of  tho 
kin?,  and  reeeiving  them  back,  to  bo  held  of  him  ns  .superior.  The  lands  of  Philip- 
IjaiiL'li  are  still  posRessed  by  the  Outlaw's  representative,  llansingshaw  and  Lowlns- 
hope  wore  sold  of  late  yearH.  Newark.  Foulshiels,  and  Tinnies,  have  long  belonged 
tiO  the  family  of  Buccl'jucb,. 
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74  "  And  I  liave  native  steads  to  me, 

The  Newark  Lee  and  Hangingshaw: 
I  liave  mony  steads  in  the  Forest  shaw, 
Cut  them  by  name  I  dinna  knaw." 

75  The  keys  of  the  castle  he  gave  the  king, 

With  the  blessing  of  liis  fair  ladye  ; 
lie  was  made  sherilf  of  Ettrick  Forest, 

Surely  while  upwards  grows  the  tree, 
And  if  he  was  ua  traitor  to  the  king, 

Forfaulted  he  shou'd  never  be. 

76  Wha  ever  heard,  in  ony  times, 

Sicceu  an  Outlaw  in  his  degree, 
Sic  favour  get  before  a  king, 

As  did  the  OuTl^vw  MuRiUY  of  tlie  Forest  free? 
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"History  is  silent  with  regard  to  this  young Nimrod.  '  He  appears,' 
says  the  ed"itor  of  the  Border  Minstrehy,  'to  have  been  au  outlaw  and 
deer-stealer,— probably  one  of  the  broken  men  residing  upon  the 
Ijorder.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  outlaw  possessed  the  old  Castle 
of  Morton,  in  Dumfriessliire,  now  ruinous.'  Another  tradition  assigns 
Braid,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
his  'woeful  huutlng.'"— Motherwell's  Mlnstrelsij,  p.  17. 

Versions  of  the  ballad  have  appeared  as  under  :— 

I.  "  Johnicof  Breadislee,"  in  Scott's  Mim^lrehij,  vol.  iii.,  p.  114, 
collated  from  "several  different  copies,  in  one  of  which 
the  principal  personage  is  called  '  Johnie  of  Cockiclaw.' 
The  stanzas  of  greatest  merit  have  been  selected  from  each 
copy." — Scott. 

it.  ".Johny  Cock,"  consisting  of  fragments  of  two  versions,  as 
given  in  Fry's  Pieces  of  Ancient  Poetry,  Bristol,  1814,  p. 
55.' 

III.  "Johnicof  Braidisbank,"  in  MoiherwtWa  Minstrels^y,  p.  17. 

IV.  "Johnie   of    Cocklesrauir,"    in    Kinloch'a    Ancient    Scottish 

Ballads,  p.  3G. 

•  These  fnigtnentfl  are  copied  from  a  41o  MS.  purchaBod  In  GlaRROw,  "  In  tho  year 
1810  "  which  MS.  appcar«  to  have  been  "tho  text-book  of  some  Illiterate  drummer." 
The  editor,  Mr.  Fry,  HiiiipOHCB,  with  ^roit  probability,  that  thlB  Ih  the  ballad  of 
"Johny  Cox,"  montioncil  by  Ritsun  in  thOHo  lorin--:— "Tho  Itov.  Mr.  Boyd,  the 
inffcnioii't  trnnHlator  of  l)unt/>,  haB  a  faint  recolloction  of  a  biilliid  on  some  Arm- 
Btion«  (not  tho  woll-known  ballad  of  'Johny  Annslron^ 'in  ItiimHiiy's  Kvevgreeii) ; 
anothor,  rnWoA  'Johny  CoX; '  and  another,  'of  a  Sijotch  MinBlrol  wlio  Btolo  u  hoi'He 
from  Homf  d  tho  Henries  of  Kngland.'  The  flrBt  of  theBO  balladH  Ih  posHibly  the 
famous  old  border  Bong  of  'Dick  o' tho  Cow,'  quoti-d  by  .Mr.  rpnniiiit  (Tour,  \T,i, 
part  ii..  p.  270),  and  printed  at  length  in  the  J'oeliral  Afiifeiirn,  Hawick,  1784.' 
— Rltson's  Scottish  Song,  Ulstorical  Ksi»y,  p.  xxjtvl.,  not«. 
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V.  "Johmiieof  Cocklesmuir,"  in  ScoUinh  Traditional  Vei'.tion.^ 
of'  Ancient  Ballads  (Percy  Society,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  77).  Thia 
last  closely  resembles  Kiulocli's  version;  both  termin- 
ate happily  for  "Johnnie,"  and  both  repeat  the  last  line 
of  each  stanza,  as  a  kind  of  refrain. 

Mr.  llinloch's  (IV.)  concludes  thus : — 

''IIo  haH  killod  six  o'  tlio  proud  forestera, 
And  wounded  the  seventh  sail'; 
IIo  laid  his  lo(;  out  owor  his  ateed, 
Bays — '  I  will  lull  uao  luair,  mair.' " 

And  Mr.  Buchans  (V.)  :— 

"Hismither's  parrot  i'  the  window  -sat, 
She  whistled  and  she  sang; 
An'  aye  the  owerturn  o'  the  note, — 
'  Young  Johnnie 's  hitling  lauj;,  lung." 

**  When  this  reachit  the  king's  a  in  cars, 
It  griev'd  him  wond'rous  sair; 
Says — '  I'd  rather  they'd  hurt  my  saljjoots  a', 
Thau  Johnnie  o'  Cocklesmuir,  inuir. 

*' '  But  where  are  a'  my  wa'-wight  men. 
That  I  pay  meat  an  1  fee? 
■We'll  gtuit;  the  morn  to  Johnnie's  castlo, 
Seo  now  the  cause  may  be,  he.' 

"  Then  he 's  ca'd  Johnnie  up  to  court, 
Treated  him  handsomelie; 
An'  noo.  to  hunt  i'  the  Bride's  Braidmiiir, 
For  life  hu  's  licence  free,  free." 

Dr.  Chambers  has  also  given  a  collated  version,  ■with  some  addi- 
tional stanzas,  "taken  from  the  recitation  of  a  lady  resident  at 
Peebles,  and  from  a  manuscript  copy  submitted  to"  him  "by  Mr. 
Kinloch." — Scottish  Ballads,  j).  183. 

Scott's  version  is  the  one  here  followed ;  one  stanza,  however,  has 
been  deleted,  and  stanzas  2  and  G,  from  Kinloch,  IS  from  Motherwell, 
and  22  from  Finlay,  added.    Some  variations  are  also  noted  under  the 

text. 

1  JciiXNiE  rose  up  in  a  May  morning, 

Call'd  for  water  to  wasli  his  liands: 
"  Gae  loose  to  me  tlio  gude  gray  dogs, 
That  are  bound  with  iron  bands. 

2  "  Ye'll  busk,  yc'll  busk  my  noble  dogs, 

Ye'll  busk  and  make  them  boun', 
For  I  am  going  to  Durisdeer, 
To  ding  the  dun  deer  down." 

?)    When  Johnnie's  mithcr  gat  word  of  that, 
Her  hands  for  dulo  she  wrang: 
'•  Oil,  Johnnie,  for  my  venison, 
To  tbo  greenwood  dinna  gang. 
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4  "  Enough  ye  lia'e  of  gude  wheat  bread, 

And  enough  of  the  bhiid-red  wine; 
And  tlierefore,  for  nae  venison,  Johnnie, 
I  pray  ye  stir  frae  hame."* 

5  I5iit  Jolumie  buskVl  up  his  gude  bend  bow, 

His  arrows  ane  by  ane  ; 
And  he  has  gaue  to  Durisdeer, 
To  hunt  the  dim  deer  down. 

6  Johnnie  look'd  east,  and  Johnnie  look'd  west, 

And  a  little  below  the  sun ; 
And  there  he  spied  a  dun  deer  sleeping 
Aneatli  a  bush  of  broom. 

7  Johnnie  he  shot,  and  the  dun  deer  lap, 

And  he  M'oundcd  her  on  the  side ; 
And  atween  tlie  water  and  the  wood, 
His  hounds  they  laid  her  pride. 

8  And  Johnnie  has  brittled  the  deer  sae  weel. 

He  's  had  out  her  liver  and  lungs  ; 
And  on  these  he  has  feasted  his  bluidy  hounds, 
As  if  they  had  been  earls'  sons. 

9  TIic'j-  ate  sac  much  of  the  venison, 

And  drank  sae  mueh  of  the  bluid. 
That  Johnnie  and  all  his  bluidy  hounds, 
Fell  asleep,  as  thoy  had  been  dead. 

10  And  by  there  came  a  silly  auld  carle — 

An  ill  death  mote  ho  dee  ! 
For  he's  awa  to  nisliiiton,f 
To  toll  what  he  did  see. 

11  "  What  news,  what  news,  ye  silly  auld  carlo, 

What  news  lia'o  ye  to  me  ?" 
"  Nac  news,  nae  news,"  quo'  the  silly  auld  carlo, 
"  Save  what  my  ccn  did  see. 

•  "  '  Your  VAoai  fihaU  bo  of  tlie  veiy,  very  best, 
Anil  your  drink  of  tho  flnnhl  wino; 
And  yn  will  win  your  milher  b  bcnlKon, 
Uin  yo  wail  Ktay  at  hanic' 

"  His  niilhcr'H  counpcl  he  wadna  tak, 

^>or  wad  he  Play  at  li;iine." — Kinloch'B  version. 

t  '  And  ho  'k  aff  to  the  proud  forester's,"  &c.— Kiulcch. 
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12  "  As  I  came  doun  by  Merrimass, 

And  donn  amanf^  the  scrogj^s,* 

The  bonniest  youth  that  e'er  I  saw, 

Lay  sleeping  amang  his  dogs. 

13  "  The  shirt  that  was  upon  his  back 

AVns  of  the  Holland  line; 
And  the  doublet  which  Avas  over  that 
Was  of  the  Lincoln  twine. 

14  "  The  buttons  that  were  on  his  sleeves 

Were  of  the  gowd  sae  gudc; 
The  gude  greyliounds  he  lay  amang, 
Their  mouths  were  dyed  in  bluid." 

15  Then  out  and  spake  the  first  forester, 

The  head  man  (>v>er  them  a': 

"If  this  be  Johnnie  o'  Braidislee, 

Nae  nearer  him  M-e'll  draw." 

16  Then  out  and  spake  the  next  forester, 

(His  sister's  son  was  he) : 
"If  this  be  Johnnie  o'  Braidislee, 
We  soon  shall  gar  him  dee !  " 

17  The  first  flight  of  arrows  the  foresters  shot, 

They  wounded  him  on  the  knee; 
And  out  and  spake  the  seventh  forester, — 
"  The  next  will  gar  him  dee." 

18  They  waken'd  Johnnie  out  of  his  sleep. 

And  he  's  drawn  to  him  his  coat : 
"My  fingers  five,  save  me  alive, 
And  a  stout  heart  fail  me  not."  f 

19  Johnnie  set  his  back  against  an  aik, 

Ills  foot  against  a  stane; 
And  he  has  slain  the  seven  foresters, 
He  has  slain  them  all  but  ane. 

20  lie  has  broke  three  ribs  iu  that  ane's  side, 

I5ut  and  his  collar-baue  ; 
lie  's  laid  him  twa-fold  ower  his  steed. 
Bade  him  carry  the  tidings  hame.  J 

*  "  Scroggg :"  stunted  trees. 
t  "  'But  lingers  five,  como  hero  [come  here], 
Ami  laint  }ii':iit  fail  me  nought! 
And  Hilver  strings,  value  mo  tima'  things, 
Till  I  get  all  this  vengeance  rought  1 '  •' — Johnny  Cook, 
X  "Then  Johnnie  kiild  nix  foresters, 
Autl  wounded  the  seventh  sair; 
Then  drew  a  stroke  at  tlio  hilly  auld  man, 
That  word  Uo  ne'er  bpak  mair." — DucUau's  verfclou. 
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21  '•  Oli,  is  there  no  a  bonuie  bird, 

Can  sing  as  I  can  say? 
Can  flee  awa  to  my  mither's  bow'r, 
And  tell  to  fetch  Johnnie  away? 

22  "  [Is]  there  no  a  bird  in  all  this  Forest 

"Will  do  as  meikle  for  me, 
As  dip  its  wing  in  the  wan  water, 
And  straik  it  on  my  e'e-bree?"* 

23  The  starling  flew  to  his  mither's  window, 

It  whistled  and  it  sang; 
And  aye  the  owcrword  of  the  time 
AVas — "  John  tarries  lang!  " 

24  They  made  a  rod  of  the  hazel  bush, 

Another  of  the  slae-thorn  tree; 
And  mony,  mony  were  the  men 
At  fetching  our  Johnnie. 

25  Then  out  and  spake  his  auld  mither, 

And  fast  her  tears  did  fa': 
"  Ye  v/ou'dna  be  warned,  my  son  Jolmnie, 
Frae  the  hunting  to  bide  awa. 

26  "  Aft  ha'e  I  brocht  to  Braidislee 

The  less  gear  and  the  mair; 
But  I  ne'er  brocht  to  Braidislee 
What  grieved  my  heart  sae  sair. 

27  "  But  wac  l)etide  that  silly  auld  carle, 

An  ill  death  shall  he  dee; 
For  the  highest  tree  in  Mcrrimass 
Shall  be  his  morning  fee." 

28  Now  Johnnie's  gude  bend-bow  is  broke, 

And  his  giule  gray  dogs  are  slain; 
And  his  body  lies  dead  in  Durisdecr, 
And  his  hunting  it  is  done. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  MUIRUEAD. 
From  Scott's  M'mstrehy,  vol.  iii.,  p.  .341. 

"This  ballad  is  a  fragment  from  Mr.  Herd's  MS.,  communicated 
to  him  by  J.  Grossctt  Muirhcad,  Esq.  of  Brcadesholni,  near  Glasgow ; 

•  This  hlanza,  ■which  dcBciibon  expreFBivoly  the  languor  of  approacliing  death,  is 
derived  from  FinlayV  h  vtdi/i  JUulladt,  vol.  i.,  p.  xxxi. 
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•who  stated  that  he  extracted  it,  as  relating  to  his  own  family,  from 
the  complete  Song,  in  which  the  names  of  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen 
wcro  mcutioiied,  coutained  in  a  large  collection,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Alexander  IMonro,  merchant  of  Lisbon,  but  sui^posed  now  to  be  lost. 

"  It  appears,  from  the  Appendix  to  Nisbet's  Heraldry,  p.  264,  that 
Muirhead  of  Lachop  and  Bullis,  the  person  here  called  the  Laird  of 
]\Iuirhead,  was  a  man  of  rank,  being  rentaller,  or  perhaps  feuar,  of 
many  crown-lands  in  Galloway ;  and  was,  in  truth,  slain  in  '  Campo 
Belli  de  Northumberland  sub  vexillo  Regis,'  i.  c,  in  the  Field  of 
Flodden.  "-Scott. 

1  Afore  the  king  in  order  studo 

The  stout  hiird  of  Muirhead, 
Wi'  that  same  twa-hand  muckle  sword 
That  Bartram  fell'd  stark  dead. 

2  He  sware  he  wadna  lose  his  right 

To  fight  in  ilka  field; 
Nor  budge  him  from  his  liege's  sight, 
Till  his  last  gasp  should  yield. 

8    Twa  hunder  mair  of  his  ain  name, 

Frae  Torwood  and  the  Clyde, 
Sware  they  would  never  gang  to  hame. 
But  a'  die  by  his  syde. 

4  And  wond'rous  weel  they  kept  their  troth  ; 

This  sturdy  royal  band 
Eush'd  down  the  brae,  wi'  sic  a  pith, 
That  nane  could  them  withstand. 

5  Mony  a  bloody  blow  they  dealt, 

The  like  was  never  seen; 
And  hadna  that  braw  leader  fall'n, 
They  ne'er  had  slain  the  king. 


LAMENT  FOR  FLODDEN. 

The  following  Lament  relates  to  the  death  of  a  lover  on  the  fatal 
field  of  Flodden,  where  the  gallant  but  quixotic  James  IV.  fell,  with 
the  flower  of  the  Scotish  nobility,  a.d.  1513. 

Two  beautiful  songs,  under  the  title  of  "The  Flowers  of  the 
Forest,"  tlie  one  written  l)y  Miss  Elliot,  and  the  other  by  Mrs. 
Cockburn,  nie  Kutherford,  appear  in  the  companion  volume  of 
Scotish  Sunfjft.  They  are  both  usually  supposed  to  have  the  battle 
of  Flodden  for  the  theme  of  their  lamentation;  but  the  one  by  Mrs. 
Cockburn,  beginning — 

"  I'vo  Bcon  thn  smiling 
Of  Fortune  beguiling," 
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is  stated  not  to  liave  been  ^^Titten  on  that  event.  It,  however,  chimes 
in  with  it  so  naturally,  that  it  is  no  marvel  it  should  be  supjroscd  to 
relate  thereto. 

Both  of  these  songs  may  be  found  together  in  Herd's  Scottish  Songs, 
vol.  i.,  p.  45,  where  they  are  conjoined  under  the  title  of  "  Flodden 
Field,"  along  •with  a  doggrel  prelude,  beginning — 

"  From  Spey  to  the  border,  was  peace  and  good  order, 
The  sway  of  our  monarch  was  mild  as  the  May; 
Peace  he  adored,  whilk  Soudrons  abhorred. 
Our  marches  they  plunder,  our  wardens  they  slay." 

Among  the  "  sueit  melodius  sangis  of  natural  music  of  the  antiquite," 
mentioned  in  I'he  Complayntof  iScotland,  as  sung  by  the  "  scheiphirdis 
and  their  vyuis,"  there  occurs,  "  INIy  Luf  is  laid  apon  ane  Knycht," 
which  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  first  line  of  the  following 
Lament.  It  might  very  appropriately  be  begun  and  ended  with  the 
four  beautiful  lines  of  Lc3-deu'3  "  Ode  on  visiting  Flodden,"  which  Scott 
adopted  for  the  motto  to  "  Marmion :  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Field : " — 

"  Alas !  that  Scottish  maid  should  sing 
The  combat  where  her  lover  fell! 
That  Scottish  bard  should  wake  the  string, 
The  triumph  of  our  loes  to  tell." 

—Scott's  Minstrelsy,  vol.  iii.,  p.  34& 

1  My  love  was  laid  upon  a  knight, 

A  noble  knight  of  high  degree; 
Upon  a  knight  of  valour  bright, 
Who  also  laid  his  love  on  me. 

2  I  loved  hira  for  his  manly  form, 

Majestic  port  and  noble  mien; 
His  glittering  sword,  in  war's  Avild  storm, 
"Was  ever  lirst  in  battle  keen. 

8     For  country,  king,  or  ladye  bright, 
His  blade  he  ever  boldly  drew; 
Yet,  tho'  he  was  a  warlike  knight, 
His  heart  was  gentle,  kind,  and  true. 

4  But,  all!  on  Flodden's  fatal  plain, 

Where  Scotland's  best  and  bravest  fell, 
My  own  true  knight  lay  'mid  the  slain, 
The  gallant  knight  1  loved  so  well. 

5  The  memory  of  that  fatal  day 

Deep  graven  on  my  heart  shall  be, 
Till  death  shall  summon  mo  away, 
To  join  again  my  love  and  mo. 
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yiU  JAMES  THE  ROSE. 

"This  old  North  Country  ballad,  which  appears  to  be  founded  on 
fact,  is  well  known  in  almost  every  corner  of  Scotland.  Pinkerton 
printed  it  in  hi:;  Tfcj/ic  Ballads,  1781  (p.  Gl),  'from,'  as  he  says, 
'  a  modern  edition,  in  one  sheet  I2mo,  after  the  old  copy.'  Notwith- 
Etanding  this  reference  to  authoritj',  the  ballad  certainly  received  a 
few  conjectural  emendations  from  his  own  pen ;  at  least,  the  version 
-which  is  given,''  by  Mr.  Motherwell,  "as  it  occurs  in  early  stall 
prints,  and  as  it  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  recitations  of  elderly 
people,  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  his. 

"  Two  modern  ballads  have  sprung  out  of  this  old  one — viz.,  '  Sir 
James  the  Eoss,'  and  '  Elfrida  and  Sir  James  of  Perth.'  The  first  of 
these  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Michael  Bruce ;  the  latter  is  au 
anonymous  production,"  which  seems  to  have  first  appeared  in  Caw's 
Museum,  1784,  and  to  have  subsequently  "  found  its  way  into  Evan's 
Collection,  vide  vol.  iv.,  edit.  1810.  It  might  be  curious  to  ascertain 
which  of  these  mournful  ditties  is  the  senior,  were  it  for  nothing  else 
than  perfectly  to  enjoy  the  cool  impudence  with  which  the  graceless 
youngster  has  appropriated  to  itself,  Vv'ithout  thanks  or  acknow- 
ledgment, all  the  best  things  which  occur  in  the  other."  * — Mother- 
well's Minstrelsy,  p.  321. 

Motherwell's  version  docs  not  differ  materially  from  Pinkerton's. 

In  the  "  Battle  of  Harlaw  :  Ti-aditionary  Version,"  ante,  p.  4.50,  a 
"James  the  Rose,"  and  a  "John  the  Graeme,"  both  figure  as 
combatants  on  the  side  of  the  royal  forces  ;  but  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  the  cowardly  "James  the  Rose,"  or  the  heroic  "John  the 
Graeme,"  of  that  ballad,  to  Ijc  the  parties  here  celebrated.  The  ballad 
is  placed  here  because  stanza  4.")  of  the  modern  version  refers  to  the 
principal  actors  as  having  fought  at  Flodden.  This,  in  the  absence 
of  better  data,  must  therefore  serve  as  our  guide  as  to  the  period 
when  the  tragedy  occurred. 

In  a  note  to  "  Sir  James  the  Rose,"  Mr.  Pinkerton  states  that  "  a 
renovation  of  this  ballad,  composed  of  new  and  improbable  circum- 
stances, decked  out  ^vith  scraps  of  tragedies,  may  be  found  in  the 
Annual  Eegister  for  1774,  and  other  collections. 

"  Rose  is  an  ancient  and  honourable  name  in  Scotland.  Johnnes 
il>'  Hose  is  a  witness  to  the  famous  Charter  of  Robert  II.  testifying 
hid  marriage  with  Elr.aheth  More,  as  appears  in  the  rare  edition  of 
it  printed  at  Paris,  1695,  4to,  p.  15." — Scottish  Traific  Ballads, 
p.  114. 

The  modernized  ballad  of  "The  Buchanshire  Tragedy;  or.  Sir 
James  the  Ross,"  as  referred  to  by  ISIotherwell  and  I'inkertou, 
was  written  by  Michael  Bruce,  and  appears  "in  the  Weekly 
Magazine,  or  Edinburgh  Amusement,  vol.  ix.,  Sept.  20,  1770, 
p.  371. 

*  The  version  by  Michael  Bruce  is  apparently  the  earlicBt,  and  it  is  certainly  by 
far  the  luoBt  popular. 
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"  Prefixed  was  the  foUowiDg  short  note: — 

'  To  the  Publisher  of  the  Weekly  Magazine. 
'Sib, — Some  days  ago  1  met  with  an  old  Scottish  ballad,  of  ivhich  the  following  fs 
a  copy;  which,  I  dare  say,  you  will  be  willing  to  preserve  from  oblivion  by  giving  it 
a  place  in  your  entertaining  Amvsement.  There  are  lew  of  your  readers,  I  am  per- 
suaded, but  will  be  pleased  to  see  at  once  such  a  specimen  of  ancient  Scottish  poetry 
and  valour.' "  * 

The  ballad  was  probably  communicated,  and  the  note  -.vritten,  by 
Logan,  who,  in  this  same  year,  issued  a  volume  of  Poems  on  sen-ral 
Occasions,  hij  Michael  Bruce,  which  volume  contained  the  ballad 
referred  to,  with  several  additions,  deletions,  and  other  alterations, 
doubtless  by  Logan  himself. 

The  ancient  ballad,  as  collated  from  Piukerton's  and  JiIotherwell"s 
%-crsions,  is  here  first  given  ;  the  orthography  of  the  latter  being 
generally  adopted.  It  is  followed  by  the  modern  version,  as  ■smtten 
by  Michael  Bruce;  while  an  additional  stanza  and  some  variations 
from  Logan's  edition  of  1770  are  noted  under  the  text. 

The  version  by  Bruce  seems  to  have  superseded  the  ancient  one  as  a 
chap  book ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  these,  bearing  the 
imprint,  "Glasgo^v,  ]>rinted  by  J.  and  M.  Robertson,  (Xo.  20)  Salt- 
market,  1809,"  is  professedly  "printed  from  the  original  manu- 
script;" and  that  it  agrees  very  closely  with  Bruce's  text  as  here 
given. 

1  Oh.  heard  ye  of  Sir  James  the  Hose, 

The  young  heir  of  Baleighan  ? 
For  he  lias  kill'd  a  gallant  squire, 
Who.se  friends  are  out  to  take  him. 

2  Now  he  has  gone  to  the  house  of  Mar, 

Where  none  might  seek  to  find  liim; 
To  seek  Iiis  dear  lie  did  repair, 
Thinking  she  wou'd  befriend  him. 

8     "Where  are  ye  going,  Sir  James?"  she  said, 
"  Or  where  now  arc  yoii  riding?  " 
"  Oh,  I  am  bound  to  a  iorcigu  land, 
For  now  I'm  under  hiding. 

4     "Where  shall  I  go,  where  .sliall  I  run, 
Where  sliall  I  go  to  lay  nieV 
For  I  ha'e  kill'd  a  gallant  squire. 
And  liis  friends  seek  to  slay  me." 

6     "Oh,  go  ye  down  to  yon  alc-liouse. 
And  ril  pay  tlicrc  your  lawing; 
And  as  I  am  your  Jcman  true, 
ril  meet  ye  at  the  dawing." 

•  Tilt  Worls  of  ifMiael  Bruce,  edited,  with  Memoir  and  Notes,  by  the  Rov. 
Alexander  C.  Orosart.    Kdinburgh,  18<'..".. 

Tlin  infnmoni  coniluct  of  Logon,  who  aflerwardK  cluim''d  irnny  of  Iho  beat  piocoa 
as  bia  own,  Ib  fully  dmcu 'be  I  and  ably  exposed  by  Mr.  UruHaiu 
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6  "  I'll  no  gae  down  to  yon  nlc-liouso, 

For  you  to  pay  my  lawing, 
But  I'll  lie  down  upon  the  bent, 
And  bide  there  till  the  dawing." 

7  He's  tiirn'd  him  right  and  round  about, 

And  row'd  him  in  his  breelian,* 
And  he  has  gone  to  take  a  sleep 
In  the  lawlands  of  Baleighan. 

8  He  wasna  well  gone  out  of  sight, 

Nor  was  he  past  Millstrethen^ 
When  four-and-twenty  belted  knightfl 
Came  riding  o'er  the  Lethan. 

9  "  Oh,  ha'e  ye  seen  Sir  James  the  Rose, 

The  young  heir  of  Baleighan? 

For  he  has  kill'd  a  gallant  squire, 

And  we  are  sent  to  take  him." 

10  "  Yea,  I  ha'e  seen  Sir  James,"  she  said, 

"  He  pass'd  by  here  on  Monday  ; 
If  the  steed  be  swift  that  he  rides  on, 
He  's  past  the  heights  of  Limdie." 

11  But  as  with  speed  they  rode  away, 

She  loudly  cried  behind  them, 

"  If  ye'U  give  me  a  worthy  meid,  f 

I'll  tell  ye  where  to  find  him." 

12  "  Oh,  tell,  fair  maid,  and,  by  our  faith, 

Ye'se  get  his  purse  and  brechan." 
"  Seek  ye  the  bank  aboon  the  mill. 
In  the  lawlands  of  Baleighan." 

13  They  sought  the  bank  aboon  the  mill. 

In  the  lawlands  of  Baleighan, 
And  there  they  found  Sir  James  the  Rose, 
Was  lying  in  his  brechan. 

14  Then  up  and  spake  Sir  John  the  Graeme, 

Who  had  the  charge  in  keeping  : 
"  It  shall  ne'er  be  said,  brave  gentlemen. 
We  kill'd  him  when  a-sleeping." 

15  They  seized  his  broadsword  and  his  targe, 

And  closely  him  surrounded; 
And  when  he  waked  out  of  his  sleep. 
His  senses  were  confounded. 

•  "  Brechan : ''  plaid.  f  "  Meid  :  '  reward. 
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IG     "  Rise  up,  rise  up.  Sir  James,"  he  said, 

"  Eise  up,  since  now  we've  fuund  ye  ;_ 
We've  ta'en  the  broadsword  frae  your  side, 
Aud  angry  men  are  round  ye." 

17  "  Oil,  pardon,  pardon,  gentlemen, 

Ha'e  mercy  now  upon  me  !  " 
"  Such  as  you  ga'e,  such  shall  you  ha'e, 
Aud  so  we  fall  upon  thee." 

18  Syne  they've  ta'en  out  his  bleeding  heart, 

And  stuck  it  on  a  spear; 
Then  took  it  to  the  house  of  Mar, 
And  show'd  it  to  his  dear. 

19  "  We  cou'dna  give  Sir  James's  purse, 

"We  cou'dna  give  his  brechan; 
But  ye  shall  ha'e  his  bleeding  heart. 
Cut  and  his  bleeding  tartan." 

20  "  Sir  James  the  Eose,  oh,  for  tliy  sake 

My  heart  is  now  a-breaking ! 
Curs''d  be  the  day  I  wrought  thy  wae, 
Thou  brave  heir  of  Baleighan!" 

21  Then  up  she  raise,  and  forth  she  gaes, 

And,  in  that  hour  of  tein, 
She  wandered  to  the  dowie  glen, 
And  never  mair  was  seen. 


TEE  BUCHANSHIRE  TRAGEDY ;  OR,  SIR  JA^IES 
THE  ROSS. 

BY  MICHAEL  BRUCE,   BORN,  17-4G  ;  DIED,   17G7. 

1  Ok  all  the  Scottish  northern  chiefs, 

Of  high  and  warlike  name. 
The  bravest  was  Sir  James  the  Ross, 
A  knight  of  mcikle  fame. 

2  His  growth  was  as  the  tufted  lir. 

That  crowns  the  mountain's  brow;* 

•  Bruco'B  iJOCin,  "The  Complaint  of  Naturo,"  has  a  similar  lino,— 
"Or  trees,  tliat  crown  the  mountain's  brow." 
An.l  In  the  eighth  of  the  "Scriptural  TrauHlations  and  ParophrascR,"  ns  usoil  in 
the  Presbytcriun  ChurchcB  of  Scotland,  which  "paraphraso"  ia  baaed  on  Lrucc  a 
"Complaint,"  &c.,  there  occurs  the  same  line  In  stanza  G. 

We  noU;  thcte  rolncldencoB,  aa  they  ore  gomewhat  curious,  aud  form  "a  threefold 
cord  "  of  counectioa  with  Bnico. 
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And,  waving  o'er  his  shoulders  broad, 
His  locks  of  yellow  ilew.* 

3  The  chieftain  of  the  bravo  clan  Ross, 

A  firm  undaunted  band  ; 
Five  hundred  warriors  drew  their  swords, 
Beneath  his  high  conwnand. 

4  In  bloody  fight  thrice  had  he  stood. 

Against  the  English  keen, 
Ere  two-and-tvvcnty  opening  springs 
This  blooming  youth  had  seen. 

5  The  fair  Matilda  dear  he  loved, 

A  maid  of  beauty  rare  ; 
Ev'n  Margaret,  on  the  Scottish  throne, 
Was  never  half  so  fair. 

G     Lang  had  he  wooed,  lang  she  refused, 
With  seeming  scorn  and  pride  ; 
Yet  aft  her  eyes  confess'd  the  love 
Her  fearful  words  denied. 

7  At  last  she  bless'd  his  well-tried  faith, 

AllowVl  his  tender  claim  ; 
She  vow'd  to  him  her  virgin  heart, 
And  own'd  an  equal  flame. 

8  Her  father,  Buchan's  cruel  lord. 

Their  passion  disapproved  ; 
And  bade  her  wed  Sir  John  the  Graeme, 
And  leave  the  youth  slie  loved. 

9  Ae  night  they  met,  as  they  were  wont, 

Deep  in  a  shady  wood. 
Where,  on  a  bank  beside  a  burn, 
A  blooming  saugh-j-  tree  stood. 

10     Conceal'd  among  the  underwood, 
The  crafty  Donald  lay, 
The  brother  of  Sir  John  the  Graeme, 
To  hear  what  they  would  say. 

•  Thlfl  stanza  follows  in  Brnca's  Poems,  Logan's  edition  of  1770:— 
"  Wido  were  his  flelJs,  his  herds  were  large, 
And  large  his  flocks  of  shocp; 
And  numerous  were  his  goats  and  deer 
Upon  the  mountain's  steep." 

\  "  Sangh :  "  a  willow. 
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11  When  thus  the  maid  began, — "  My  sire 

Your  passion  disapproves. 
And  bids  me  wed  Sir  John  the  Graeme ; 
So  hero  must  end  our  loves. 

12  "My  father's  will  must  be  obey'd; 

Naught  boots  me  to  withstand  ; 

Some  fairer  maid,  in  beauty's  bloom, 

Must  bless  thee  with  her  hand. 

13  "  Matilda  soon  shall  be  forgot, 

And  from  thy  mind  efiaced : 
But  may  that  happiness  be  thine, 
Which  I  can  never  taste." 

14  "  Wliat  do  I  hear  ?  is  this  thy  vow  ?" 

Sir  James  the  Ross  replied  : 
"  And  will  Matilda  wed  the  Graeme, 
Though  sworn  to  be  my  bride? 

16     "  His  sword  shall  sooner  pierce  my  heart. 
Than  reive  me  of  thy  charms ;" 
Then  clasp'd  her  to  his  beating  breast, 
Fast  lock'd  into  his  arms. 

16  ''I  spake  to  try  thy  love,"  she  said ; 

"  I'll  ne'er  wed  man  but  thee : 
My  grave  shall  be  my  l)ridal  bed, 
Ere  Graeme  my  husband  be. 

17  "  Take  then,  dear  youtli,  this  faithful  kiss, 

In  witness  of  my  troth  ; 
And  every  plague  become  my  lot, 
That  day  I  break  my  oath  !" 

18  They  parted  thus  ;  tlie  sun  was  set ; 

Up  hasty  Donald  flies; 
And — "  Tnrn  tliee,  turn  thee,  lieanlless  youtli!' 
lie  loud  insulting  cries. 

19  Soon  turn'd  about  the  fearless  chief, 

And  Hoori  his  sword  he  drew; 
For  Donald's  blade,  before  his  breast. 
Had  pierced  his  tartans  through. 

20  "  This  for  my  brother's  slightod  love  ; 

His  wrongs  sit  on  my  arm  :" 
Three  paces  back  tlie  youth  retirc<l. 
And  saved  liiniBclf  frae  harm., 
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21  Rctuniiiig  swift,  his  hand  lie  rear'd, 

Fierce  Doualil's  head  above, 
And  through  tlic  brain  and  crashing  bones 
His  sharp-edged  weapon  drove. 

22  He  staggering  reel'd,  then  tunibh'd  down, 

A  lump  of  breathless  clay : 
"  So  fall  my  foes!"  quoth  valiant  Ross, 
And  stately  strode  away. 

23  Tlu-ongh  the  green  wood  he  quickly  hied, 

Unto  Lord  Buchan's  hall ; 
And  at  Matilda's  window  stood, 
And  thus  began  to  call : 

24  "  Art  thou  asleep,  Matilda,  dear? 

Awake,  my  love,  awake  ! 
Thy  luckless  lover  on  thee  calls, 
A  long  farewell  to  take. 

25  "  For  I  have  slain  fierce  Donald  (Iraeme; 

His  blood  is  on  ray  sword  : 
And  distant  are  my  faithful  men, 
Nor  can  assist  their  lord. 

26  "  To  Skye  I'll  now  direct  my  way, 

Where  my  two  brothers  bide, 
And  raise  the  valiant  of  the  Isles, 
To  combat  on  my  side." 

27  "  Oh,  do  not  so,"  the  maid  replied; 

"  With  me  till  morning  stay  ; 
For  dark  and  dreary  is  the  night, 
And  dangerous  the  way. 

28  "  All  night  I'll  watch  you  in  the  park; 

My  faithful  page  I'll  send, 
To  run  and  raise  the  brave  clan  Eoss, 
Their  master  to  defend." 

29  Beneath  a  bush  he  laid  him  down, 

And  wra{)p'd  him  in  liis  plaid  ; 
While,  trembling  for  her  lover's  fate, 
At  distance  stood  the  maid. 

30  Swift  ran  the  page  o'er  hill  and  dale. 

Till,  in  a  lonely  glen, 
He  met  the  furious  Sir  John  Graerao, 
With  twenty  of  his  men. 
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31  "  Where  go'st  thou,  little  page?"  he  said; 

"  So  late,  -svho  did  thee  send  ?" 
''  I  go  to  raise  the  hrave  clan  Koss, 
Their  master  to  defend. 

32  "  For  he  hath  slain  fierce  Donald  Graeme, 

Whose  blood  now  dims  his  sword  : 
And  far,  fur  distant  are  his  men, 
Tiiat  shonld  assist  their  lord."' 

33  '■  And  has  he  slain  my  brother  dear?" 

The  furious  Graeme  replies  : 
'•  Dishonour  blast  my  name,  but  he 
By  me,  ere  morning,  dies ! 

34  "  Tell  me,  Avhere  is  Sir  James  the  Ross? 

I  will  thee  well  reward;" 
"  He  sleeps  into  Lord  Buchan's  park  ; 
Matilda  is  his  guard." 

35  They  spurr'd  their  steeds  in  furious  mood, 

Then  scour'd  along  the  lee;* 
And  reach'd  Lord  Buchan's  lofty  tow'rs, 
hy  dawning  of  the  day. 

3G     Matilda  stood  without  the  gate, 

To  whom  the  Graeme  did  say,f — 
"  Saw  ye  Sir  James  the  Boss  last  night? 
Or  did  he  pass  this  way?  " 

87     "  Last  day,  at  noon,"  Matilda  said, 
"  Sir  James  the  Ross  pass'd  by : 
He  furious  prick'd  his  sweaty  steed, 
And  onward  fast  did  hie. 

38     "  By  this  he  is  at  Edinburgh, 

If  horse  and  man  hold  good." 
"  Your  page,  then,  lied,  who  said  he  was 
Now  sleeping  in  the  wood." 

•  "  They  Bpurr'd  their  'feeds,  and  furious  flew. 

Like  lightning,  o'er  the  lea.'  — Bruce's  J^oems,  Logan's  O-iiioa 

t  "  Matilda  stood  without  the  gate, 
Upon  a  rising  ground. 
And  watch'd  each  object  hi  the  dawn, 
All  car  to  every  Bound. 

"  '  \Vliorc  Hl'cps  the  Roks?  '  bejan  the  Qraemo, 
'Or  has  the  felon  fled? 
This  hand  shall  lay  the  wretch  on  earth, 
]!y  whom  my  brother  bled.' " — Jbid. 

Stanzas  :;7,  :;k,  zo,  and  i.lso  stanza  43,  ore  omillol  by  Logan. 

2  K 
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39  Slio  wrunjj;  her  hands,  and  tore  her  liair : 

'•  Bravo  Ross,  thou  art  betrayed ; 
And  ruiiiM  by  those  very  means, 
From  whence  I  hoped  thine  aid!" 

40  By  this  the  valiant  knight  awoke, 

Tlie  virgin's  shrieks  lio  lieard ; 

And  up  lie  rose  and  drew  his  sword, 

Wlien  the  lierce  band  appeared. 

41  "  Your  sword  hist  night  my  brother  slow; 

His  blood  yet  dims  its  shine  ; 
And,  ere  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
Your  blood  shall  reek  on  mine." 

42  "  You  word  it  well,"  the  chief  replied; 

"  But  deeds  approve  the  man  : 
Set  by  your  band,  and,  hand  to  hand, 
Wc'U  try  what  valour  can. 

43  "  Oft  boasting  hides  a  coward's  heart ; 

My  weighty  sword  you  fear, 
Which  shone  in  front  of  Flodden-fiold, 
When  you  kept  in  the  rear." 

44  With  dauntless  step  he  forward  strode, 

And  dared  him  to  the  fight ; 
But  Graeme  gave  back,  and  fear'd  his  arm; 
For  well  he  knew  its  might. 

45  Four  of  his  men,  the  bravest  four, 

Sunk  down  beneath  his  sword; 
But  still  he  scorn'd  the  poor  revenge, 
And  sought  their  haughty  lord. 

46  Behind  him  basely  came  the  Graeme,  ' 

And  pierced  him  in  the  side; 
Out  spouting  came  the  purple  tide, 
And  all  his  tartans  dyed. 

47  But  yet  his  sword  quat  not  the  grip, 

Nor  dropp'd  he  to  the  ground,^ 
Till  thro'  his  enemy's  heart  his  steel 
Had  forced  a  mortal  wound. 

48  Graeme,  like  a  tree  with  v/ind  o'crthrown, 

Fell  breathless  on  the  clay; 
And  down  beside  him  sank  the  Ross, 
And  faint  and  dying  lay. 

■  "  But  yet  his  hand  not  dropp'il  tho  sword, 

Nor  Bunk  he  to  tho  grouud."— Rmco's  Pofw,  Logiin'B  edition. 
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49  The  sad  Matilda  saw  him  fall : 

'•'  Oh,  spare  his  life  !  "  she  cried  ; 
"Lord  Buchan's  daughter  begs  his  life, 
Let  her  not  be  deiiy'd." 

50  Her  well-known  voice  the  hero  heard; 

lie  rais'd  his  death-closed  eyes, 
And  fix'd  them  on  the  weeping  maid, 
And  weakly  tlius  replies: 

51  ''  In  vain  Matilda  begs  the  life, 

By  death's  arrest  deny'd: 
My  race  is  run — adieu,  my  love !  "— 
Then  clos'd  his  eyes  and  died. 

52  The  sword,  yet  warm,  from  In's  left  side 

With  frantic  hand  she  drew: 
"  I  come,  Sir  James  tlie  Ross,"  she  cried ; 
"I  come  to  follow  you!" 

53  Rlie  lean'd  the  hilt  against  tlie  ground, 

And  bared  her  snow}^  breast ; 
Then  fell  upon  her  lover's  face, 
And  sunk  to  endless  rest. 


JOHNNIE  ARMSTRANG. 


From  Ramsay's  Evergreen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  190. 

"Ramsay  mentions  that  this  is  the  true  old  ballad  of  the  famous 
.Tohn  Armstrong  of  Gilnock-hall,  in  Liddisdule,  and  which  he  copied 
from  a  gentleman's  mouth  of  the  name  of  Armstrong,  who  was  tlio 
sixth  generation  from  this  John,  and  who  told  him  that  it  was  ever 
esteemed  the  genuine  ballad,  the  common  one  false. 

"The  conmum  ballad,  alluded  to  by  Ramsay,  is  the  one,  however, 
v.'hich  is  in  tlie  mouths  of  the  people.  His  .set  I  never  heard  sung  or 
locited  ;  bub  the  otlier  frequently.  The  common  set  is  printed  in 
ll'/7  Restored,  London,  1G58  [p.  12;{],  under  the  title  of  'A  Northern 
liallet,'  and  in  the  London  Collection  of  Old  Balladx,  1723  [vol.  i.,  p. 
170],  as  '  Johney  Armstrong's  Last  Good-night.'  That  Collection  has 
another  balhwl  ou  the  subject  of  Armstrong,  entitled  '  Armstrong 
and  Musgrave's  Contention.' 

"In  .1.  Stevenson's  Catalogue,  Edinburgh,  1827,  is  a  copy  oii  a 
broadside,  with  this  title,  'John  Armstrong's  Last  Farewell,'  declaring 
hov.'  he  and  eight-score  men  fought  a  l)Ioodj'  battle  at  I'^dinburgh  ;  to 
the  tune  of  'Fare  thou  well,  lionny  Gilt  Knock  Hall,'— an  ediliun 
Ktill  adhered  to  in  the  stall  copier)  of  the  ballad,  'i'lic  version  of  the 
ballad,  as  given  iu  the  Ereryreen,  is  followed  by  tlie  editor  of  the 
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Border  Aliiixlrelsi/,  iu  whose  valuable  comjulation  it  fiiida  a  place,  with 
Buitable  illustrations." — MotherweU's  J//«6Yrcfe?/, Introduction,  p.  Lxii., 
note  3. 

From  tlic  "illustrations"  referred  to  by  Mr.  Motherwell,  the  fol- 
lowius^  account  of  this  celebi-ated  outlaw  is  extracted: — 

"  Johnnie  Armstron<T,  of  Gilnockie,  the  hero  of  the  following  ballad, 
is  a  uotcd  personage,  both  in  history  and  tradition.  He  was,  it  would 
seem  from  the  ballad,  a  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Mangertoun,  chief  of 
tlie  name.  His  i)laee  of  residence  (now  a  rooHesa  tower)  was  at  the 
Hollows,  a  few  miles  from  Lani;;li(ihu,  where  its  ruins  still  serve  to 
a<lorn  a  scene  which,  in  natural  beauty,  has  few  equals  in  Scotland. 
At  the  head  of  a  desperate  band  of  freebooters,  this  Armstrong  ia 
said  to  have  spread  the  terror  of  his  name  almost  as  far  as  Newcastle, 
and  to  have  levied  black-mail,  or  protection  and  forbearance  money, 
for  many  miles  round.  James  V.,  of  whom  it  was  long  remembered 
by  his  grateful  people  that  he  made  the  '  rush-bush  keep  the  cow,' 
about  1529,  undertook  an  expedition  through  the  Border  counties,  to 
suppress  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Marchmen.  But  before  setting 
out  upon  his  journey,  he  took  the  precaution  of  imprisoning  the 
different  Border  chieftains,  who  were  the  chief  protectors  of  the 
marauders.  The  Eail  of  Bothwell  was  foi-feited,  and  confined  in  Ediu- 
burgh  castle.  The  lords  of  Home  and  Maxwell,  the  lairds  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  Fairniherst,  and  Johnston,  with  many  others,  were  also  com- 
mitted to  ward.  Cockburn  of  Henderland,  and  Adam  Scott  of 
Tushielaw,  called  the  King  of  the  Border,  were  publicly  executed. — 
Lesley,  p.  430.  The  king  then  marched  rapidly  forward,  at  the  head 
of  a  flying  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  through  Ettrick  Forest  and 
Ewsdale.  The  evil  genius  of  our  Johnnie  Armstrong,  or,  as  others  say, 
the  iirivate  advice  of  some  courtiers,  prompted  him  to  present  himself 
before  James,  at  the  head  of  thirty-six  horse,  arraj'ed  in  all  the  pomp 
of  Border  chivalry.  Pitscottic  uses  nearly  the  words  of  the  ballad, 
in  describing  the  splendour  of  his  equipment,  and  his  high  expecta- 
tions of  favour  from  the  king.  '  But  James,  looking  ui)on  him 
sternly,  said  to  his  attendants,  "  What  ^wauts  that  knave  that  a  king 
fchould  have?"  and  ordered  him  and  his  followers  to  instant  execu- 
tion.'— 'But  John  Armstrong,'  continues  this  miimte  historian,  'made 
great  offers  to  the  king.  That  he  should  sustain  himself,  with  forty 
gentlemen,  ever  ready  at  his  service,  on  their  own  cost,  without 
wronging  any  Scottishman  :  secondly,  that  there  was  not  a  subject  in 
England,  duke,  earl,  or  baron,  but,  within  a  certain  day,  he  should 
brijig  him  to  his  majestic,  either  quick   or  dead.*    At  length,  he, 

*  The  Borderers,  from  thoir  habits  of  life,  wero  cnpable  of  most  extraordinary 
exploits  of  this  uature.  In  the  year  1511,  Sir  Eobert  Ker  of  Cessford,  Warden  of  the 
Middle  Marches  of  Scotland,  was  niiu-dered  at  a  Border  meeting,  by  the  Bastard 
Heron,  Starhead,  and  Lilburn.  The  English  monarch  delivered  up  Lilburn  to 
justice  in  Scotland,  but  Ileron  and  Starhead  e.-eaped.  The  latter  chose  his  resi- 
don  e  in  the  very  centre  of  England,  to  bafQe  the  vengeance  of  Ker's  clan  and 
foUoweis.  Two  dependants  of  the  deceased,  called  Tait,  were  deputed  by  Andrew 
Ker  of  Cessford  to  revenge  his  father's  murder.  They  travelled  through  England 
in  various  disguises,  till  they  discovered  the  jilace  of  Starhead'a  retreat,  murdered 
him  in  his  bed,  and  brought  his  head  iu  triumph  to  Edinburgh,  where  Ker  caused 
it  to  bo  exposed  at  the  Cross.  The  Bastard  Heron  woidd  have  shared  the  samo 
fate,  hid  he  not  spread  .abroad  a  rojiort  of  his  having  died  of  the  plague,  and  caused 
bis  funeral  obsequies  to  be  perfomied. — lUdpath's  IJistory,  p.  481.  fcjco  also  Metrical 
Aaount  of  the  IlciUle  o/FloMen,  published  by  tho  Hcv.  Mr.  Lanibe. 
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seeing  no  hope  of  favour,  said  very  pi-oudly,  "  It  is  folly  to  seek  grace 
at  a  graceless  face  ;  but,"  said  he,  "had  I  kno\ra  this,  I  should  have 
lived  upon  the  Borders  in  despite  of  King  Harry  and  you  both  ;  for  I 
know  Iving  Harry  -would  downweigh  my  best  horse  with  gold  to  know 
that  I  were  condemned  to  die  this  daj-.'" — Pitscottie's  History,  p.  145. 
Johnnie  and  all  his  retinue  were  accordingly  hanged  upon  growing 
trees,  at  a  place  called  Carlenrig  Chapel,  about  ten  miles  above 
Ila-wick,  on  the  high  road  to  Langholm.  The  country  people  believe, 
that,  to  manifest  the  injustice  of  the  execution,  the  trees  withered 
away.  Armstrong  and  his  followers  were  buried  in  a  deserted  church- 
yard, where  their  graves  are  still  shown. 

"As  this  Border  hero  was  a  person  of  gi-eat  note  in  his  waj',  he 
is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  writers  "of  the  time.  Sir  David 
Lindsaj'  of  the  ilount,  in  the  curious  play  published  by  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton,  from  the  Bannatyne  MS.,  inti'oduces  a  pardoner,  or  knavish 
dealer  in  relics,  who  produces,  among  his  holy  rarities — 

'The  cordis  baith  grit  and  lang, 

Quhilk  hangit  Johnie  Amistrang, 

Of  gudo  hempt,  soft  and  sound. 
Gude  haly  pepiL,  I  stand  ford, 
Wha'evir  beis  hangid  in  this  cord, 

Neidis  never  to  be  drowned! ' 

— Pinkerton's  Scottish  Poems,  vol.  il.,  p.  69. 

"In  The  Complaynt  of  Scotkoul,  John  Avmhtra.n^is'  Dance,  men- 
tioned as  a  popular  tune,  has  probably  some  reference  to  our  hero. 

"  The  common  people  of  the  high  parts  of  Te^^otdale,  Liddesdale, 
and  the  countiy  adjacent,  hold  the  memory  of  Johnnie  Armstrong  in 
very  hi^h  respect.  1  lity  affirm,  also,  that  one  of  his  attendants 
broke  through  tlie  king's  guard,  and  carried  to  Gilnockie  tower  the 
news  of  the  bloody  catastrophe. 

"  It  is  fortunate  for  the  admirers  of  the  old  ballad  that  it  did  not 
fall  into  Itamsays  hands  when  he  was  equipping  with  new  sets  of 
^\ords  the  old  Scottish  tunes  in  his  Tea- Table  Miscellany.  Since 
his  time  it  has  been  often  reprinted."  * — Scott's  Minstrelsy,  vol.  i., 
p.  392. 

[The  ballad  which  follows,  resembles,  in  many  respects,  "The  Sang 
of  the  Outlaw  Murray,''  ante,  p.  4.59.  The  conduct  of  the  respective 
kings  towards,  and  the  fate  of,  the  two  Outlaws,  are,  however,  very 
different.] 

1  Some  speak  oflords,  some  speak  of  lairds, 

And  sio  like  men  of  high  degree; 
Of  a  gentleman  I  sing  a  sang, 

Sonic  time  call'd  Laird  of  Gilnockie. 

2  Tlio  king  lie  writes  a  loving  letter, 

With  Ills  ain  hand  sac  tonderlie, 
And  lie  liatli  sent  it  to  Joliniiic  Arrrislrang, 
To  come  and  speak  witli  him  Kpecdiiic. 

•  [Tl''*'  rrnKiik  will  probably  recall  to  the  mind  of  its  reader  the  well-known  adago 
about  the  pot  calling  the  kculo  black.] 
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3  The  Elliots  and  Armstrangs  dul  convene, 

Tliry  wore  a  ;;-aliaiit  coiiipaiiio : 
"  We'll  rule  and  meet  our  lawl'id  king, 
And  bring  liiui  sate  to  Giluockie. 

4  "  Make  kinncn  *  and  capon  ready,  then, 

And  venison  in  great  plcntie; 
We'll  welcome  here  our  royal  king; 
I  hope  he'll  dine  at  dilnoekicr' 

6     They  ran  their  horse  on  the  Langholm  howni, 
And  brake  their  spears  with  nieikle  main ; 
The  ladies  lookit  frae  their  loft  windows — 
"God  bring  our  men  wool  hamc  again!" 

6  When  Johnnie  came  before  the  king, 

With  all  his  men  sac  brave  to  see, 
The  king  he  moved  his  bonnet  to  him  ; 
He  ween'd  he  was  a  king  as  well  as  he. 

7  "  May  I  find  grace,  my  sovereign  liege, 

Grace  for  my  loyal  men  and  me? 
For  my  name  it  is  Johnnie  Armstrang, 
And  a  subject  of  yours,  my  liege,"  said  ho. 

8  "Away,  away,  thou  traitor  strang! 

Out  of  my  sight  soon  may'st  thou  bel 
I  granted  never  a  traitor's  life. 

And  now  I'll  not  begin  with  thee." 

9  "  Grant  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  king  1 

And  a  bonnie  gift  I'll  gi'e  to  thee; 
Full  four-and-twenty  milk-white  steeds, 
Were  all  foal'd  in  ae  year  to  me. 

10  "I'll  gi'e  thee  all  these  milk-white  steeds, 

That  prance  and  nicherf  at  a  spear; 
And  as  meikle  gude  Inglish  gilt,| 

As  four  of  their  braid  backs  dow  §  bear." 

11  "  Away,  away,  thou  traitor  strang! 

Out  of  my  sight  soon  may'st  thou  be! 
I  granted  never  a  traitor's  life. 

And  now  I'll  not  begin  with  thee." 

•  "  Kinnen : "  rabbits.  i  "  Gilt; '   g' ,1(1. 

1  "Nicher: '■  noi{;ti.  J  " Dow: "  aro  able  to. 
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12  '•  Giaut  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  kiug! 

And  a  bonnie  gift  I'll  gi'c  to  tliec  : 

Guile  four-and-twenty  ganging*  milk, 

That  gang  thro'  all  the  year  to  me. 

13  "'These  four-and-twcnty  mills  complete, 

Shall  gang  for  thee  thro'  all  the  year; 
And  as  meikle  of  glide  red  wheat, 
As  all  their  happcrs  dow  to  bear." 

1-i     "Away,  a\vay_,  thou  traitor  Strang! 

Out  of  my  sight  soon  miiy'st  thou  bel 
I  granted  never  a  traitor's  life, 
'And  now  I'll  not  begin  with  thee." 

15  '"  CJrant  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  king! 

And  a  great  great  gift  I'll  gi'e  to  thee : 
Br.iild  four-and-twenty  sisters'  sons 

Shall  for  thee  fecht,  tho'  all  shou'd  flee." 

16  "  Away,  away,  thou  traitor  Strang! 

Out  of  my  sight  soon  may'st  thou  bo! 
I  granted  never  a  traitor's  life, 
And  now  I'll  not  begin  with  tliee." 

17  "  Grant  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  king! 

And  a  brave  gift  I'll  gi'e  to  thee : 
All  between  here  and  Newcastle  town 
Shall  pay  their  yearly  rent  to  thee." 

18  '"Away,  away,  thou  traitor  Strang! 

Out  of  my  sight  soon  may'st  thou  be! 
1  granted  never  a  traitor's  life, 
"And  now  I'll  not  begin  wnth  thee." 

19  "  Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  now,  king,"  he  says, 

"  Altho'  a  king  and  prince  ye  be ! 
For  I've  loved  naething  in  my  life, 
I  weel  dare  say  it,  but  lionestie. 

20  "  Save  a  fat  horse,  and  a  fair  woman, 

Twa  bonnie  dogs  to  kill  a  doer ; 
But  England  shou'd  have  found  me  meal  and  maull, 
Gif  I  had  lived  this  hundred  year. 

21  '•  She  shou'd  have  found  mc  meal  and  mault, 

And  beef  and  iiintton  in  all  plcntie; 

Lilt  never  a  Scots  wife  e<ni'd  have  said, 

Tiiut  o'er  I  skaith'd  her  a  pair  lice. 

*  "Oanging:  '  going. 
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22  "  To  seek  liet  water  bcncitli  cauld  ice, 

Surely  it  is  a  great  Ibllio : 
I  have  ask'd  grace  at  a  graceless  lace,* 
Diit  there  is  nanc  for  my  men  and  mc. 

23  '•  But  had  I  kcnn'd,  ere  T  came  frae  hamc, 

How  unkind  thou  wou'dst  been  to  me, 
I  wou'd  ha'c  keepit  the  Border  side, 
In  spite  of  all  tliy  force  and  thee. 

2i     "  Wist  England's  king  tliat  I  was  ta'en, 
Oil,  gin  a  blythe  man  he  wou'd  be ! 
For  ance  I  slew  his  sister's  son, 

And  on  his  breast-bane  brak  a  tree." 

25  John  wore  a  girdle  about  his  middle, 

Embroider'd  o'er  with  burning  gold. 
Bespangled  with  the  same  metal, 
Maist  beautiful  was  to  behold. 

26  There  hang  nine  targats  f  at  Johnnie's  liat, 

And  ilk  ane  worth  three  hundred  pound: 
"  AVhat  wants  that  knave  that  a  king  shou'd  have, 
But  the  sword  of  honour  and  the  crown  ? 

27  "  Oh,  where  got  thee  these  targats,  Johnnie, 

That  blink  sae  brawly  %  aboon  thy  brie?  " 
"I  gat  them  in  the  field  fec])ting,§ 
Where,  cruel  king,  thou  durst  not  be. 

28  "  Had  I  my  horse  and  harness  gude. 

And  riding  as  I  wont  to  be, 
It  shou'd  have  been  tauld  this  hundred  year, 
The  meeting  of  my  king  and  me  ! 

29  "  God  be  with  thee,  Kirsty.|l  my  brother, 

Lang  live  thou  l.-iird  of  Mangertoun  ! 
Lang  may'st  thou  live  on  the  Border  side, 
Ere  thou  see  thy  brother  ride  up  and  down! 


"  And  God  be  with  thee,  Kirsty,  my  son, 
AVIiere  thou  sits  on  thy  nurse's  knee! 

But  an  thou  live  this  hundred  year, 
Thy  father's  better  thou'lt  never  be. 

•  See  "Young  Waters,"  stanza  Co,  and  note,  ((kIc,  p.  408. 

t  "  Targata : "  t<issols. 

X  "  Blink  sao  brawly:  "  glance  ao  bravely. 

§  "Fcchting:"  fighting. 

II  "Kirsty:"  Christopher. 
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31  "  Farewell,  my  bonnie  Gilnock  hall, 

Where  on  Esk  side  thou  standest  stout  I 
Git'  I  had  lived  but  seven  years  mair, 
I  wou'd  ha'e  gilt  thee  round  about." 

32  John  murder'd  was  at  Carlinrigg, 

And  all  his  gallant  companie; 
But  Scotland's  heart  was  ne'er  sae  wae, 
To  see  sac  mony  brave  men  die ; 

S3     Because  they  saved  their  country  dear 

Frae  Englislnnen!     Nane  were  sae  bauld; 
"While  Johnnie  lived  on  the  Border  side, 
Nane  of  them  durst  come  near  his  hauld. 


THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  BORDER  WIDOW. 

From  Scott's  Minstrehy,  vol.  iii.,  p.  94. 

"  This  fragment,  obtained  from  recitation  in  the  Forest  of  Ettrick, 
is  said  to  relate  to  tlio  execution  of  Cockburue  of  Hendei-land,  a 
Torder  freebooter,  banj^ed  over  the  gate  of  bis  ov/u  tower,  by  James 
v.,  in  the  course  of  that  memoral)le  expedition,  in  1529,  which  Avas 
fatal  to  Johnnie  Annstrang,  Adam  Scott  of  Tushielaw,  and  many 
other  marauders.  The  vestiges  of  the  eastle  of  Henderland  are  still 
to  be  traced  ujion  the  farm  of  that  name,  belonging  to  Mr.  Murray  of 
Ilcndcrland.  They  are  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Meggat, 
which  falls  into  the  lake  of  St.  Mary,  in  Selkirkshire.  The  adjacent 
country,  which  now  hardly  bears  a  single  tree,  is  celebrated  by 
Lesley,  as,  in  his  time,  affording  shelter  to  the  lai-gcst  stags  in  Scot- 
land. A  mountain  torrent,  called  Henderland  Burn,  rushes  impetu- 
ously from  the  hills,  through  a  rocky  chasm,  named  the  Dowglen, 
and  passes  near  the  site  of  the  tower.  To  the  recesses  of  this  glen, 
tlie  wife  of  Cockburne  is  said  to  have  retreated,  during  the  execution 
of  her  husband ;  and  a  place,  called  the  Lady's  Scat,  is  still  shown, 
where  she  is  said  to  have  striven  to  droM-n,  amid  the  I'oar  of  a  foam- 
ing cataract,  the  tumultuous  noise  which  announced  the  close  of  his 
existence.  In  a  deserted  burial-place,  which  once  surrounded  the 
chapel  of  the  castle,  the  monument  of  Cockburue  and  his  lady  are 
still  shown.  It  is  a  large  stone,  broken  in  three  jiarts  ;  but  some 
armorial  bearings  may  yet  be  traced,  and  the  following  inscription  is 
still  legible,  though  defaced  : — 

Here  lyes  Perys  of  Cokburjie  and  his 
Wyfe  Marjory. 

"Tradition  say."?  that  Cockburne  was  surjn-iscd  liy  the  king  while 
sitting  at  dinner.  After  tlie  execution,  James  marched  rajiidly 
forward  to  Kurprisc  Adam  Scott  of  Tushielaw,  called  the  King  of  tho 
Border,  and  sometimes  the  King  of  Thieves.     A  path  through  tho 
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rnountiiins,  vhich  separates  tho  Vale  of  Ettrick  fioiu  liic  head  of 
"\';urow,  is  still  ciliod  the  King's  rvoad,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
route  whieh  ho  followed.  The  remains  of  the  tower  of  Tushiclaw 
are  yet  visiMe,  overhanging  tlie  wild  banks  of  the  Ettriek ;  and  are 
an  object  of  terror  to  the  benicjhtcd  peasant,  from  an  idea  of  their 
being  haunted  by  spectres.  From  these  heights,  and  throun;h  the 
adjacent  county  of  I'ocb'.es,  passes  a  wild  path,  called  still  the 
'i'hief 's  Iload,  from  having  been  used  chielly  by  the  marauders  of  tho 
Border." — Scott. 

Mr.  ISIotherv/eli  sr  ys : — "I  am  pasoing  loath  to  nei>rivc  Scotland  of 
the  least  remnant  of  her  song ;  but  this  appears  to  mc  to  be  nothing 
else  than  a  fraginent  of  the  English  ballad,  entitled,  'The  Famous 
Flower  of  Serving-men;  or.  The  Lady  turn'd  Serving -man. " — 
Minsirelf^i/,  Introduction,  p.  Ixxxi.,  note  80. 

A  slightly  varie  1  version  occurs  in  Chambers's  Scottish  Songs,  vol. 
i,  p.  174. 

There  is  also  a  Highland  lament,  entitled,  "  Oh  ono  Chrio,"  which 
appears  in  Johnson's  Museum,  vol.  i.,  j).  90,  wherein  three  or  four 
lines  of  this  ballad  occur;  and  Burns  mentions  that  "Br.  Blacklock 
informed"  him  "that  this  [latter]  song  was  composed  on  the  in- 
famous massacre  of  Gleneoe."  * 

1  My  love  he  built  me  a  bonnie  bow'r, 
And  clad  it  all  with  lilie  flow'r; 

A  brawer  bow'r  ye  ne'er  did  see, 
Than  my  true  love  he  built  for  me. 

2  There  came  a  man,  by  middle  day, 
He  sjty'd  his  sport  and  went  away; 
And  brought  the  king  that  very  night, 
AVho  brake  my  bow'r  and  slew  my  knight. 

0     He  slew  mj'  knight,  to  me  sae  dear; 

He  slew  my  knight,  and  poin'd  f  his  gear; 
My  servants  all  I'or  life  did  flee, 
And  left  me  in  estremitic. 

4  I  sew'd  his  sheet,  making  my  mane; 
I  watcird  the  corpse,  myself  alane; 

I  watcli'd  his  body  night  and  day; 
No  living  creature  came  that  way. 

5  I  took  liis  body  on  my  back. 

And  whiles  I  gaed  and  whiles  I  sat; 

I  digg'd  a  grave,  and  laid  him  in, 

And  liapp'd  %  him  with  tlie  sod  sae  green. 

*  Cromck's  lieli'iues. 

t  "Poin'd:"  ijuinded— attached  by  legal  dmtresa. 

}  " Hiipp'd :  "  eovcied. 
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But  think  ua  ye  my  heart  was  sair, 
When  I  kiid  the  moiil'  on  his  yellow  hair? 
Oh,  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  wae, 
When  I  turn'd  about  away  to  gae  ? 

Nae  living  man  I'll  love  again, 
Since  that  my  lovely  knight  is  slain; 
With  ao  lock  of  his  yellow  hair 
I'll  chain  my  heart  for  evermair. 


HUGHIE  THE  GR^ME. 

From  Scott's  Minstrelsy,  vol.  iii.,  p.  107. 

"  The  Graemes  were  a  powerful  and  numerous  clan,  who  chiefly 
iiibabited  the  Debateable  Land.  They  were  said  to  be  of  Scottish 
t  xtraction ;  and  their  chief  claimed  his  descent  from  Malice,  Earl  of 
Stratherne.  In  military  service  they  were  more  attached  to  England 
than  to  Scotland;  but  in  their  depredations  on  both  countries,  they 
appear  to  have  been  very  impartial ;  for  in  the  year  IGOO,  the  gentle- 
men of  Cumberland  alleged  to  Loi'd  Scroope,  '  that  the  Graimes,  and 
tlieir  clans,  with  their  children,  tenants,  and  servants,  were  the 
chiefest  actors  in  the  spoil  and  decay  of  the  countrJ^'  Accordingly, 
they  were,  at  that  time,  obliged  to  give  a  bond  of  surety  for  each 
other's  pcp.ceable  demeanour ;  fi-om  which  bond  their  numbers  appear 
to  have  exceeded  four  hundred  men.  —  See  Introduction  to  IS'icolson's 
Jlislorij  of  (Jumberland,  p.  cviii. 

"  liichard  Grceme,  of  the  family  of  Netherby,  was  one  of  the 
attendants  upon  Charles  I.  wlieu  Friuce  of  Wales,  and  accom- 
]anicd  him  upon  his  romantic  journey  througli  France  and  Spain. 
'I'he  following  little  anecdote,  which  then  occurred,  will  show  that 
the  memory  of  the  Gncmes'  Border  exploits  was  at  that  time  still 
preserved: — 

"  'They  were  nov/  entered  into  the  deep  time  of  Lent,  and  could 
get  no  flesh  in  their  inns.  Whereupon  fell  out  a  i)leasant  passage,  if 
i  may  insert  it,  by  the  way,  among  more  serious.  There  was,  near 
I'ayonne,  a  herd  of  goats,  with  their  young  ones ;  upon  the  si.^ht 
whereof,  Sir  Eichard  Graham  tells  the  ManjUis  (of  Buckingham),  that 
jie  would  snap  one  of  the  kids,  and  make  some  shift  to  carry  him  snug 
to  their  lodging.  Which  the  jirince  overhearing,  "Why,  llichard," 
f;aya  he,  "do  you  think  you  may  practise  here  your  okl  tricks  upon  the 
Borders?"  Uj)on  which  words,  they,  in  the  first  jtlace,  gave  the 
goat-herd  good  contentment :  and  then,  wliile  the  IMartpiis  and 
Jticliard,  being  both  on  foot,  Merc  chasing  the  kid  about  the  stack, 
the  prince,  from  horseback,  killed  him  in  the  head  with  a  Scottish 
pistol.  Wliich  circumstance,  tliough  trilling,  may  yet  serve  to  show 
liow  his  Iloyal  Highness,  even  in  such  slight  and  sportful  damage,  hiul 
a  noble  sense  of  just  dealing.' — Sir  H.  NVottou's  Life  of  the  iJukt  of 
Buckingham,. 
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'•  I  find  no  traces  of  this  particular  PTnghic  Gricmc  of  the  ballad; 
hnt,  from  the  mention  of  the  bishop,  I  suspect  ho  may  have  been  ono 
of  about  four  Innulrcd  Borderers,  against  whom  bills  of  complaint 
■wore  exhibited  to  Itobcrt  Aldridqe,"  lord  bishop  of  Carlisle,  about 
1553,  for  divers  incursions,  burnings,  murders,  mutilations,  and 
spoils  by  them  committed. — Nicolson's  Ilistori/,  Introduction,  Ixxxi. 
There  appear  a  number  of  Gnemes  in  the  specimen  which  we  have  of 
that  list  of  delinquents.     There  occur,  in  particular, 

Eitchie  Gramc  of  Eailie, 

Will's  Jock  Grame, 

Fargue's  Willie  Gramc, 

Muckle  Willie  Grame, 

Will  Grame  of  Rosctrces, 

Eitchie  Grame,  younger  of  Netlicrby, 

Wat  Grame,  called  Flaughtail, 

Will  Graine,  Nimble  Willie, 

Will  Grame,  INIickle  Willie, 

with  many  others. 

"In  Mr.  Eitson's  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  legendary 
poetry,  entitled,  Ancient  Sonrfs,  he  has  pubhshed  this  Border  ditty, 
from  a  collection  of  two  old  black-letter  copies,  one  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  John,  Duke  of  Eoxburghe,  and  another  in  the  hands  of 
John  Bayne,  Esq.  The  learned  editor  mentions  another  copy,  be- 
ginning, 'Good  Lord  John  is  a-hunting  gone.'  The  present  edition 
was  procured  for  me  by  my  friend  Mi-.  William  Laidlav/,  in  Black- 
house,  and  has  been  long  current  in  Selkirkshire ;  but  Mr.  Bit- 
son's  copy  has  occasionally  been  resorted  to  for  better  readings." 
— Scott. 

The  version  referred  to  above,  as  appearing  in  Eitson's  Anaent 
Sonrjs  (edit.  1790),  p.  192,  is  entitled,  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Sir 
Hugh  of  the  Grime."  It  first  appeared  in  Durfey's  Pills  to  Purtje 
Mdanchohj,  vol.  iv.,  p.  289. 

The  fii'st  Scotish  version  v/as  communicated  to  Johnson's  Mv-'^evm 
(p.  ol2),  by  Burns,  who  states  that  he  obtained  it  from  oral  tradition 
in  Ayrshire.  Mr.  Cromek  alleges  that  stanzas  3  and  8  were  entirely 
composed,  and  that  9  and  10  were  retouched,  by  Burns. 

The  Muceum  version  was  followed  hy  Scott's ;  while  a  still 
Bubsequeut  Scotish  version  may  be  found  in  Scottish  Trnditional 
Versions  of  Ancient  Ballads,  Percy  Society,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  73,  under 
the  title  of  "  Sir  Hugh  the  Graeme."  A  note  to  this  version  (p.  lOG) 
trul3' states,  "  that  it  differs  materially  from  all  others,  .  .  .  and 
particularly  in  one  respect,  viz.,  that  it  has  not  a  tragical  ending,  the 
hero  making  his  escape,"  after  his  extraordinary  leap.  Thei'e  seems 
to  be  no  good  ground  for  the  allegations  agaijist  the  l)ishop  and  the 
wife  of  Hughie  Grame.  It  is,  however,  quaintly  and  sarcastically 
stated  by  Anthony  a  Wood,  that  "  there  were  many  changes  in  his 
time,  both  in  Church  and  State,  but  the  worthy  ]irelate  retained  his 
offices  and  preferments  during  them  all."  So  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  worthy  exemplar  of  the  notorious  "  Vicar  of  Bray." 
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According  to  the  last-named  version,  the  captor  and  judge  of  Sir 
Hugh  is  Lord  Home.     The  coucluding  stanzas  are  as  under: — 

" '  Ye"ll  gi'e  my  brother  John  the  sworda 
That's  pointed  wi'  the  metal  clear, 
All'  bid  him  come  at  eight  o'clock, 
An'  see  me  pay  the  bishop's  meai  e. 

" '  An',  brother  James,  tak'  here  the  sworJa 
That's  pointed  wi'  the  metal  brouu. 
Come  up  the  morn  at  eight  o'clock, 
An'  see  your  brother  puitcn  down. 

"'An',  brother  Allan,  tak'  this  sworde 
That 's  pointed  wi'  the  metal  tine, 
Come  up  the  morn  at  eight  o'clock, 
An'  sec  the  death  o'  Hugh  the  Grteme.* 

" '  yell  tell  this  news  to  Maggy,  my  wife, 
Xcist  time  ye  gang  to  Strievling  toun; 
She  is  the  cause  I  lose  my  life. 
She  wi'  the  bishop  play'd  the  loon.' 

"Again  he  ower  his  shoulder look'd, 
It  was  to  sec  what  he  could  see, 
And  ihere  he  saw  his  little  son, 
Was  scieamin'  by  his  uourica  knee. 

"Then  out  it  spak'  the  little  son: 

'  Sin'  'tis  the  morn  that  he  maun  dee, 
If  that  I  live  to  be  a  man. 
My  father's  death  reveng'd  shall  be.' 

"'If  I  must  dee,'  Sir  Hugh  replied, 

'My  friends  o'  me  they  will  think  lack;' 
He  leapt  a  wa'  eighteen  feet  high, 
Wi'  his  ban's  boun'  bchin'  his  back. 

"Lord  Home  then  raised  ten  armed  men, 
An'  after  him  they  did  pursue ; 
But  he  has  ti-udg'd  out  ower  the  plain. 
As  fast  as  any  bird  that  flew. 

"He  leuk'd  ower  his  left  shoulder, 
It  was  to  si>o  what  ho  could  see ; 
His  brother  Joim  was  at  his  back. 
An'  a'  the  rest  o'  his  brothers  three. 

"Some  tlipy  woundit  and  some  they  slew. 
They  fought  sae  fierce  and  valiantlie; 
Thoy  made  his  enemies  for  to  yield, 
Au'  sent  Sir  Hugh  out  ower  the  sea." 

Tlie  text  which  follo\\'s  is  derived  from  Scott's  Minslrehy,  as  above 
indicated.  iStanza  13  is  inserted  in  the  text  from  Burns's  version; 
the  other  principal  variations  being  noted  under. 

Tlie  nationalitj'  of  tlic  ballad  is  appai'cntly  as  "debateable"  as 
tliat  of  the  "land"  occujiied  in  those  days  by  this  predatory  tribe. 
Scott's  version  in,  ou  the  v.'hole,  decidedly  tlic  best. 

1     GuDE  Lord  Scroope  's  to  the  hunting  gane, 
He  has  ridden  o'er  moss  and  niuir;f 
And  he  has  gripjjit  nni^liie  the  (!r;eine, 
For  stealing  of  the  bishop's  mare. 

•  1'he  two  flpfit  of  thcpe  quoted  clanzas  nie  nearly  the  Rauio  as  two  in  Buras's 
Tersion,  while  the  third  rcseniblrs  the  last  s;nnza  of  the  text 
t  "A-buiitlngo' the  fallow  deer."— IJurnB'.s  version. 
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2     "  Now,  good  Lord  Scroope,  this  may  not  bol 
Here  liangrf  a  broadsword  by  my  side; 
And  it'  that  thou  canst  conquer  me, 
Tlie  matter  it  may  soon  be  try'd." 

8     ''I  ne'er  was  afraid  of  a  traitor  thief; 

Although  thy  name  bo  Ilnghie  the  (JraMUO, 
I'll  make  tliee  repent  thee  of  thy  deeds, 
If  God  but  grant  me  life  and  time." 

4  '■  Then  do  your  worst  now,  good  Lord  Scroope, 

And  deal  j-our  blows  as  hard  as  you  can! 
It  sjiall  be  tried  within  an  hour, 

AVliieh  of  us  two  is  the  better  man." 

5  But  as  they  were  dealing  their  blows  sae  free, 

And  both  sae  bloody  at  the  time. 
Over  the  moss  cair.c  ten  yeomen  so  tall. 
All  for  to  take  brave  itughle  the  Gramme. 

G     Tlieu  they  ha'e  grippit  Hughie  tlie  Graeme, 

And  brought  him  up  through  Carlisle  town: 
Tlic  lasses  and  lads  stood  on  the  walls, 

Crying — "Hughie  the  Grteme,  thou'se  ne'er  gae  down  !"* 

7  Then  they  ha'e  chosen  a  jury  of  men, 

The  best  that  were  in  Carlisle  town ; 
And  twelve  of  them  cried  out  at  once, — 

"  Hughie  the  Grajme,  thou  must  gae  down  1 " 

8  Then  up  bespake  him  gude  Lord  Hume,  f 

As  he  sat  by  the  judge's  f  knee  : 
"  Twenty  white  owsen,  my  gude  lord, 

If  you'll  grant  Hughie  the  Grteme  to  mc."§ 

9  ••  (»h  no,  oh  no,  my  gude  Lord  Hume! 

For  sooth  and  sae  it  maunna  be  ; 
For  Avere  there  but  three  Grjemes  of  the  name,  || 
Tlioy  shou'd  be  hanged  all  for  me." 

•  "  Anil  they  ha'e  tied  him  hand  and  foot, 
And  led  liim  up  thro'  Stii-itng  town; 
The  Lids  and  la:^.  es  met  liini  ttioro, 
Cried— Ilughio  Grahuni,  thou  art  a  lonn! ' 

" '  Oh,  low.-ie  my  right  hand  free,'  he  says, 
'  And  put  my  braid  swor'l  in  tlio  same, 
He's  no  in  Stirling  town  liiis  day 
Daur  tell  the  talc  to  Ilughio  Graham.'"— Bunis's  version. 

Cromek  states  that  tl:o  last  of  these  two  stanzas  is  Burns's  own  composition, 
t  "Tlien  up  hesp.ake  the  bravo  Whitefoord."— /6i'i. 
t  'Juilge'B:  "  "bishoij'.s."— /i/ici 
§  "  If  yell  let  Ilu^hic  Oncme  gae  (rce'— Ibid. 
I  "For  tho"  ten  Grahams  were  in  his  coat"— /6W. 
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10  'Twas  up  and  spake  the  glide  Lady  Hume,* 

As  she  sat  by  the  judge's  knee  : 
"  A  peck  of  white  pennies,  my  gude  lord  judge, 
If  you'll  grant  Hughie  the  Grteme  to  me." 

11  "  Oh  no,  oh  no,  my  gude  Lady  Hume  ! 

For  sooth  and  so  it  must  na  be; 
"Were  he  but  the  one  Gramme  of  the  name, 
He  shou'd  be  hanged  high  for  me." 

12  "  If  I  be  guilty,"  said  Hughie  the  Graeme, 

"  Of  me  my  friends  shall  have  small  talk  ;  " 
And  he  has  loup'd  fifteen  feet  and  three. 
The'  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  baek. 

13  They've  ta'en  him  to  the  gallows  knowe ; 

He  look'd  [up]  at  the  gallows  tree, 
Yet  never  colour  left  his  cheek. 
Nor  ever  did  he  blin'  his  e'e.  f 

14  [But]  he  look'd  over  his  left  shoulder, 

And  for  to  see  what  he  might  see; 
There  was  he  aware  of  his  auld  father. 
Came  tearing  his  hair  most  piteouslie. 

15  "  Oh,  bald  your  tongue,  my  father,"  he  says, 

"  And  see  that  ye  dinna  weep  for  me  ! 
For  they  may  ravish  me  of  my  life, 
But  they  cannot  banish  me  frae  Heaven  hie.  J 

16  "  Fair  ye  weel,  fair  Maggie,  my  wife! 

The  last  time  we  came  ower  the  muir, 
'Twas  thou  bereft  me  of  my  life. 

And  with  the  Bishop  thou  play'd  the  whore, 

17  "  Here,  Johnnie  Armstrang,  take  thou  my  sword, 

That  is  made  of  the  metal  sae  fine; 
And  when  thou  comest  to  the  English  side, 
Remember  the  death  of  Ilughic  the  Gra?me." 

*  "Up  then  bespoke  the  fair  Whitefoord."— Burns's  Tersioo. 

t Croraeic  Btates  that  this  stanza  is  Bomss  o\7n  composiiion. 

t  "  'Oh,  baud  you''  tonguo,  my  father  dear, 
And  with  yo'jr  weopinj;  let  me  be : 
Tliy  weo])ing  s  siiiier  on  uiy  licart, 
Than  a'  that  ihoy  can  do  to  mo.'"— IbiJ. 

Cromek  states  that  this  Ftanza  was  re-touched  by  Bums. 
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THE  LOCHMABEN  HARPER, 

"  T]ie  Castle  of  Lochmabcn  was  formerly  a  noble  buildiui;,  situated 
x\]Mn  a  peninsula,  ])rojoctin<T  into  one  of  tlie  four  lakes  whieli  arc  iu 
the  neighbourliood  of  the  royal  bui-gli,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  Eobert  l>ruce,  while  Lord  of  Annandalo.  Accordin!j;Iy 
it  was  always  held  to  be  a  royal  fortress,  the  keeping  of  which, 
accordiniT  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  was  granted  to  some  powerful 
lord,  with  an  allotment  of  lands  and  fishings,  for  the  defence  and 
maintenance  of  the  place.  There  is  extant  a  grant,  dated  IGtli 
March,  1511,  to  Eobert  Lauder  of  the  Bass,  of  the  ollice  of  Captain 
and  Keeper  of  Lochmabcn  Castle,  for  seven  years,  with  many  per- 
quisites. Among  others,  the  'lands  stolen  frae  the  King'  arc 
bestowed  on  the  Cai)tain,  as  his  ])roper  lands.  What  shall  we  say 
of  a  couutrj^  where  the  very  ground  was  a  subject  of  theft?" — Scott. 

The  following  ballad  is  lirst  referred  to  in  a  note  to  Ritson's  Scottish 
So/i'j,  vol.  i.,  quoted  ante,  p.  471,  note  (*). 

It  was  first  published  by  Scott  in  his  Minstrelsy  (edit.  1802,  as 
stated  iu  the  last  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  4'.J'2). 

Another  version  had  been,  however,  previously  communicated  by 
Burns  to  Johnson,  and  appears  in  his  Musical  Museum,  vol.  vi.,  p.  598 
(ISO.-)). 

A  third  version,  under  the  title  of  "The  Jolly  Harper,"  appeared 
subsequently  iu  Scottish  Traditional  Versions  of  Ancient  Ballads 
(Percy  Society),  p.  37.  In  this  last,  the  purloining  of  the  "wanton 
browu"  is  represented  to  be  the  result  of  a  v/ager;  and  on  its  being 
duly  M'on  by  the  Harper,  the  "wanton  brown"  is  returned  to  its 
rightful  ovi'uer. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  ballad,  or  the  period  to  which  it  refers,  it  is 
not  only  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  Henrys  is  the  one  i-eferred 
to,  but  even  whether  it  occurred  under  the  reign  of  one  of  the  English 
kings  of  that  name  at  all. 

The  return  of  the  "wanton  brown"  at  any  period  pi-ior  to  the 
union  of  the  crowns  is  utterly  improbable,  wager  or  no  wager. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  note,  remarks,  "  that  it  is  the  most  modern 
(ballad)  iu  which  the  harp,  as  a  Border  instrument  of  music,  is  found 
to  occur;"  but  he  does  not  state  on  what  data  he  founds  any  opinion 
as  to  its  age. 

Ilis  and  Bunis's  versions  differ  very  slightly  ;  but  the  former  has 
two  staijzas  (19  and  23)  not  in  the  latter ;  while  it  has  four  stanzas 
(3,  4,  5,  and  IS)  not  in  the  other. 

In  the  former,  also,  the  scene  of  the  theft  is  laid  at  Carlisle,  while 
the  Lord  Warden  takes  the  place  of  King  Henry. 

Burns's  text  is  the  one  chiefly  followed  ;  but  a  few  emendations 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  two  stanzas  above  referred  to  added  from 
Scott's. 

The  reader  may  contrast  the  luck  of  the  "Harper"  with  the  fate 
of  "  Hughie  GKume,"  in  the  preceding  ballad. 
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1  Oh,  heard  ye  of  a  silly  Harper, 

[Wha]  lang  lived  in  Loclimaben  town, 
How  he  did  gang  to  fair  England, 

To  steal  Iving  Henry's  wanton  brown? 

2  But  first  he  gaed  to  his  gudewife, 

"With  all  the  haste  that  he  cou'd  thole;  * 
"  This  wark,"  quo'  he,  "  will  ne'er  gae  weel, 
Without  a  mare  that  has  a  foal." 

3  Quo'  she — "  Thou  has  a  gude  gray  mare, 

That'll  rin  o'er  hills  baith  low  and  hie ; 
Gae  set  thee  on  the  gray  mare's  back, 
And  leave  the  foal  at  hame  with  me. 

4  "  And  take  a  halter  in  thy  hose, 

And  of  thy  purpose  dinna  fail; 
But  wap  it  o'er  the  wanton's  nose, 
And  tie  him  to  th3  gray  mare's  tail. 

6     "  Syne  ca'  f  her  out  at  the  back  yett. 
O'er  moss,  and  muir,  and  ilka  dale; 
For  she'll  ne'er  let  the  wanton  bite, 
Till  she  come  back  to  her  ain  foal." 

6  So  he  is  up  to  England  gane, 

Even  as  fast  as  he  can  hie. 
Till  he  came  to  King  Henry's  yett; 
01),  wha  was  there  but  King  Henriel 

7  "  Come  in,"  quo'  he,  "  thou  silly  Harper, 

And  of  thy  harping  let  me  hear." 
"  Oh,  by  my  sooth,"  quo'  the  silly  Harper, 
"  I'd  rather  ha'e  stabling  for  my  mare." 

8  The  king  looks  o'er  his  left  shoulder, 

And  says  unto  his  stal^le  groom, 
"  Gae  take  the  silly  blind  Harper's  mare. 
And  tie  her  beside  my  wanton  brown." 

9  And  aye  he  harpit,  and  aye  he  carpit. 

Till  all  the  Lordiings  footed  the  floor; 
And  oh,  the  music  was  sae  sweet, 
That  they  forgat  the  stable  door  1 

10     And  aye  he  harpit,  and  aye  he  carpit, 
Till  all  the  nobles  were  fast  asleep; 
Then  quickly  he  took  alf  liis  shoon. 
And  saftly  down  the  stair  did  creep. 

•  "Tholo:  "  auffer.  f  "Ca;  "  drive  or  turn, 

2l 
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11  Syne  to  the  stable  door  he  hied, 

With  tread  as  light  as  light  cou'd  be; 
And  when  ho  open'd  and  gacd  in, 

There  he  fand  thirty  steeds  and  three. 

12  lie  took  a  cowt  haUer'^  iVao  his  hose, 

And  of  his  purpose  ho  didiia  fail; 
He  slipp'd  it  o'er  the  wanton's  nose, 
And  tied  it  to  his  gray  mare's  tail. 

13  He  ca'd  her  out  at  the  back  yott,  f 

O'er  moss,  and  muir,  and  ilka  dale; 
And  she  ne'er  let  the  wanton  bite, 
But  held  him  trotting  at  her  tail. 

14  The  gray  mare  was  richt  swift  of  foot, 

And  didna  fail  to  find  the  way; 
For  she  was  at  Lochmaben  yett 

Full  lang  three  hours  ore  it  was  day. 

15  When  she  came  to  the  Harper's  door, 

There  she  ga'e  niony  a  nicher  and  sneer;  J 
''  Rise,"  quo'  the  wife,  "  thou  lazy  lass, 
Let  in  thy  master  and  his  mare." 

IG     Then  up  she  rose,  put  on  her  clothes. 
And  lookit  through  at  the  lock -hole : 
"  Oh,  by  my  sooth,"  then  quoth  the  lass, 
"  Our  mare  has  gotten  a  braw  brown  foal  I  " 

17  "  Come,  baud  thy  tongue,  thou  foolish  lass, 

The  moon's  but  glancing  in  your  e'e;" 
"  I'll  wad  my  haill  fee  §  against  a  groat, 
It 's  bigger  than  e'er  our  foal  will  be." 

18  The  neighbours  too,  that  heard  the  noise. 

Cried  to  the  wife  to  put  her  in. 
"  By  iny  sooth,"  then  quoth  the  wife, 
"He 's  better  than  ever  he  rade  on." 

19  Now  all  this  while,  in  merry  Carlisle, 

The  Harper  harpit  to  hie  and  law; 
And  nought  cou'd  they  do  but  listen  him  to, 
Until  that  the  day  began  to  daw. 

*  "  Cowt  halter: "  colt's  halter. 

t  Variation ;— "  llo  tiim'd  them  loose  at  the  castlo  gate."— Scott'a  version. 

X  '•  Micher  ami  sneer:  "  noifjh  and  snort 

f  "  Wad  my  haill  f?o : "  bet  my  whole  wages. 
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20  But  on  the  morn,  at  fair  daylight, 

When  ther  had  ended  all  their  cheer, 
Behokl  the  wanton  brown  was  gane, 
And  eke  the  poor  blind  Harper's  mare  1 

21  "  Alace,  alace! "  quo'  the  cunning  auld  Harper, 

"  And  ever  alace,  that  I  came  here  ! 
In  Scotland  I  lost  a  braw  cowt  foal ; 

In  England  they've  stolen  my  gude  gray  mare  ! ' 

22  "  Come,  cease  thy  alacing,  thou  silly  Harper, 

And  again  of  thy  harping  let  us  hear ; 
And  weel  paid  shall  thy  cowt  foal  be, 
And  thou  shall  get  a  better  mare." 

23  Then  aye  he  harpit,  and  aye  he  carpit; 

Sae  sweet  were  the  harping  he  let  them  hear; 
He  was  paid  for  the  foal  he  had  never  lost, 
And  three  times  o'er  for  the  gude  gray  mare. 
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The  battle,  or  skirmish,  which  the  following  ballad  commemorates, 
was  fought  on  the  28th  of  October,  1562.  It  seems  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  ambitious  designs  of  George,  fourth  Earl  of 
Huntly,  who  intrigued  to  obtain  the  "hand  of  the  beautiful  but  un- 
fortunate Queen  Mary  for  his  third  son,  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Find- 
later;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  obtain  for  himself  the  reins  of 
jiower,  to  the  discointiture  and  overthrow  of  his  hated  rival,  the 
•'Lord  James,"  half-brother  to  the  Queen,  who,  by  her,  had  been 
recently  created  Earl  of  Moray,  or  Murray,  a  title  previously  be- 
stowed on,  but  afterwards  withdrawn  by,  her  mother,  the  Queen 
Regent,  from  this  same  Earl  of  Huutly.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  action,  Murray's  vanguard,  which  consisted  of  Forbeses,  Leslies, 
and  other  northern  nieii  favourable  to  Huntly,  retreated  in  con- 
fusion; but  the  main  body,  consisting  chieily  of  cavalry,  led  by  the 
Earl  of  Morton  and  Lord  Lindsay,  with  levelled  spears,  bore  back 
both  dubious  friends  aud  open  foes. 

Huntly  himself,  Avith  his  third  son.  Sir  John,  already  named,  and 
his  Bixth  son,  Sir  Adam  of  Auchindoun,  were  taken  prisoners ;  but 
the  Earl,  being  corpulent,  was  smothered  in  the  crowd,  as  stated  by 
I'.uchanan  ;  the  partizans  of  the  Gordons,  however,  allege  that  he 
was  murdered  by  the  express  orders  of  Murray.  Lut  why  Murray 
should  nanction  the  private  murder  of  a  man  whose  life  was  forfeited 
by  treason,  they  do  not  explain.  "Sir  John  was  publicly  beheaded 
five  days  after' at  Aberdeen,  when  his  winning  aspect  and  valorous 
deportment  on  the  scadbld  drew  tears  from  the  spectators."  Sir 
Adam,  who  was  spared  on  account  of  his  youth,  gives  name  to  the 
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Bulisequcut  ballad,  entitled,  "Adam,"  or,  as  it  is  usually  spelled, 
"Edom  o'  CJordon."  The  scene  of  tlic  encounter  is  about  fourteen 
uiiles  -west  of  tlie  town  of  Aberdeen. 

Tlie  earliest  known  cojiy  appeared  in  the  Scots  Wet  Hi/  Mariaz'uie 
for  July,  177-,  with  this  intimation: — "  We  have  been  favoured  with 
tlu;  foUowinu'  copy  of  an  old  Scots  ballad,  by  a  gentleman  of  taste  and 
literature,  whicli  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  in  print,  and 
therefore  have  given  it  a  place,  for  the  sake  of  preservation.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  M'rote  by  one  Forbes,  schoolmaster  at  Maryculter, 
upon  Deeside." 

The  Forbes  here  referred  to  is  named  John  by  Professor  Aytouu ; 
but  this  is  ])robab)y  an  crroi-.  Mr.  Maidment  supposes  that  "  Robert, 
and  not  John,  was  the  author  or  i)reservcr  of  this  ballad;"  but  in  bin 
next  sentence  he  confounds  this  Robert,  author  of  "  Ajax'  Speech  to 
the  Grecian  Knabbs,"  and  other  ])oems  in  "  Broad  Buchans,"  with 
William  Forbes,  some  time  schoolmaster  at  Peterculter,  author  of 
"The  Dominie  Deposed,"  who  is  said  to  have  enlisted,  or  to  have 
left  Scotland  for  Ireland,  about  1732.  The  last-named  may,  pro- 
bably, have  been  "the  author  or  preserver  of  this  ballad;"  but  this 
cannot  be  detinitely  affirmed. 

It  is  here  printed  in  all  its  native  simplicity,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
language  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
districts  of  Buchan  on  the  north-east,  and  of  Galloway  in  the  south- 
west, of  Scotland.     See  note,  ante,  p.  218. 

1  MuRN,  ye  heighlands,  and  mnrn,  ye  leighlandsl* 

I  trow  j^e  ha'e  meikle  need ; 

For  the  bonnie  burn  o'  Corichie 

His  run  this  day  wi'  bleid. 

2  Thi  hopefu'  Laird  o'  Finliter, 

Erie  Huntley's  gallant  sou, 
For  thi  love  hi  bare  our  beauteous  quine,"j- 
His  g-ar't  fair  Scothmd  mono. 

3  Hi  has  broken  liis  ward  in  Aberdene, 

Tlirou'  dreid  o'  thi  fause  Murry, 
And  his  gather't  the  gentle  Gordone  clan, 
An'  his  fatlier,  auld  Iluntly. 

4  Fain  wid  he  tak'  our  bonnie,  guide  quine, 

An'  beare  liir  awa'  wi'  him ; 
But  Murry's  slee  vvyles  spoilt  a'  thi  sport, 
And  reft  him  o'  lyfe  and  lim. 

5  Murry  gar't  rayse  the  tardy  Merns  men, 

An'  Angis,  an'  mony  ane  mair; 
Erie  Morton,  and  tlie  Byres  Lord  Linsay, 
And  campit  at  thi  Hill  o'  I'are. 

•  Highlands  and  Lowlands.  f '  Qulne  '"  queen. 
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C     Erie  Huntley  cam'  wi'  Haddo  Gordonc, 
An'  countit  ane  thusan'  men; 
But  Murry  had  abien  twal  bunder, 
Wi'  sax  score  borsemen  and  ten. 

7  Tliey  soundit  thi  bougills  an'  tbe  trumpita, 

An'  marcbit  on  in  brave  array; 
Till  tbe  spiers  and  tbe  axis  forgatberit, 
An'  tban  did  begin  tbi  fray. 

8  Tbi  Gordones  sae  fercelie  did  fecbt  it, 

"Witbouten  terrer  or  dreid ; 
Tbat  mony  o'  Murry's  men  lay  gaspin', 
And  dyit  tbi  grund  wi'  tbeire  bleid. 

9  Then  fause  Murry  feignit  to  flee  tbem, 

An'  they  pursuit  at  his  backe, 
■\Vlien  tbi'baf  o'  tbi  Gordones  desertit, 
An'  turnit  wi'  Murry  in  a  crack. 

10  Wi'  hether  in  tbir  bonnits  they  turnit, 

Tbe  traiter  Haddo  o'  tbir  heid, 
An'  slaid  tbeire  britbcris  an'  their  fatberis, 
An'  spoilit,  and  left  them  for  deid. 

11  Then  ;Murry  cried  to  tak'  thi  auld  Gordoue, 

An'  mony  ane  ran  wi'  speid ; 
But  Stuart  o'  Inchbraik  bad  him  stickit. 
An'  out  gushit  tbi  fat  lurdane's*  bleid. 

12  Then  they  teuke  bis  twa  sones,  quick  an'  hale, 

An'  bare  them  awa'  to  Aberdenc ; 
But  sair  did  our  gudc  quinc  lament 

Thi  waefu'  chance  tbat  they  were  tane. 

13  Erie  Murry  lost  mony  a  gallant  stout  man, 

Tbi  hopcfu'  laird  o'  Thornitune; 
Pittera's  sons,  and  Eglis'  far-fcarit  laird, 
An'  mair  to  me  unkcnd,  fell  dounc. 

11     Erlo  Huntley  mist  ten  score  o'  his  bra'  men. 
Sum  o'  heigh,  and  sum  o'  leigh  degree : 
Skecnis  youngest  son,  thi  pryde  o'  a'  the  clan. 
Was  thcr  funf  deid,  be  widna  flee. 

16     Tbis  bluidy  fecbt  wis  ferccly  faucht, 
Octobri's  aught-and-twenty  day, 
Clirist's  fyfteen  bunder,  tbriscore  year, 
An'  twa,  will  mcrk  the  dcidlie  fray. 

"Lordano:"  a  heavy  stupid  fellow.  f  "Fuu:"  fouU'I. 
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IG    But  now  thi  day  maist  waefu'  cam', 

That,  day  the  qniiic  did  greit  her  fill; 
For  Iluntly's  g-al!aiit,  stalwart  son, 
Wis  headit  on  thi  licidin  hill. 

17  Fyve  noble  Gordoucs  wi'  liiiu  hangit  were, 

Upon  till  sanicn  fatal  playne; 
Cruel  Slurry  gar't  thi  waefu'  quinc  lukc  out, 
And  sec  her  lover  and  ligcs  slayne.* 

18  I  wis  our  quine  had  better  frinds, 

I  wis  our  countric  better  peice ; 
I  wis  our  lords  wid  na  discord, 

I  wis  our  weirs  at  hamc  may  ceiscl 


GLENLOGIE 


"  '  The  Scofli.'ih  Minstrel  a  Selection  from  tlic  Vocal  Melodies  of 
Scotland,  Ancient  and  Modern,  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte,  by  R.  A. 
Smith,'  in  six  volumes,  the  last  of  which  was  published  in  1824:— a 
work  valuable  for  the  many  original  pieces  of  music  contributed  by 
the  distinguished  composer  who  superintended  its  pi'ogress  througli 
the  press — contains  in  its  fourth  volume,  published  in  1822,  the 
first  printed  version  of  the  following  ballad. 

"  Another  version  is  given  in  Mr.  Sharpe's  BaJlad  Booh,  Edinburgh, 
1824,  and  two  years  afterwards  it  appeared  in  The  Popular  Rhymes  of 
Scotland,  with  this  announcement : — '  We  subjoin  a  ballad  never  before 
published,  in  which  they  are  styled  gay  (the  writer  is  speaking  of  the 
Gordons),  and  in  which  a  fine  trait  of  their  persoual  manners  is  pre- 
served.'    P.  200. 

'  It  is  said,  the  one-half  of  the  world  docs  not  know  how  the  other 
half  lives,  and  it  would  seem,  from  the  above  quotation,  that  one-half 
of  the  literary  population  either  forgets,  or  is  in  happy  ignorance  of 
what  its  other  half  has  written.  Of  the  two  versions,  that  in  the 
Scottish  Minstrel  is  the  more  poetical." — Motherwell's  Minstrelsy,  p. 
xcii.,  and  note  128. 

A  still  am])ler  and  more  circumstantial  version  appears  in  Buchan's 
Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  i.,  p.  188,  under  the  title  of  "Jean  o'  Beth- 
elnie's  Love  for  Sir  George  Gordon." 

The  version  which  follows  is  based  on  a  MS.  version  communicated 
to  Mr.  Buclian  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alexander  Laing,  dated  Brechin, 
April  9th,  1829,  and  there  given  by  him  as  taken  down  from  "the 
recitation  of  the  amiable  daughter  of"  a  clerg3nnan  in  the  North. 

A  few  emendations  and  corrections  have,  however,  been  adopted 
from  the  previously,  printed  versions.  Stanza  10,  as  comi)ounded  out 
of  the  Scottish  Minstrel  and  Buchan's  versions,  has  also  been  added 
within  brackets. 

*  There  is  no  reliable  testimony  in  support  of  this  last  statement. 
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The  date  of  the  ballad,  aud  the  circumstances  which  furnished  its 
theme,  are  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Buchan : — "When  the  intestine 
troiibles  and  broils  of  the  North  disturbed  the  public  peace  so  much, 
in  15C2,  the  Queen's  presence  %vas  thought  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to 
some  of  them ;  and  for  that  purpose  she  appeared  in  the  Xorth 
among  her  friends  and  foes. 

"Jean,  daughter  of  Baron  Meldrum  and  Laii'd  of  Bethelm'e,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  was  one  of  Queen  Clary's  favourites,  with  whom  she 
occasionally  dined  at  the  House  of  Fettemear,  where  the  Queen 
resided  for  a  few  da3's  ;  and,  having  chanced  to  espy  Sir  George 
Gordon  of  Glcnlogic,  as  he  rode  through  the  village  of  Banchorj',  fell 
desperately  in  love  Avith  him  ;  and,  that  he  might  know  her  case, 
ehe  despatched  a  letter  to  him  for  that  purpose  ;  but  he,  for  a  while, 
made  light  of  the  same,  which  came  to  the  lad3''s  ears,  and  threw  her 
into  a  violent  fever.  Her  father's  chaplain,  no  doubt  bred  at  the 
court  of  Cupid,  undertook  the  correspondence,  and  was  more  success- 
ful. She  was  afterwards  married  to  Sir  George,  the  object  of  her 
wishes,  in  her  fifteenth  year."' — Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  i.,  p.  310. 

Mr.  Buchan's  version  opens  as  follows  : — 

"  There  were  fonr-and-twenty  ladies. 
Dined  i'  the  Queen's  ha' ; 
And  Jean  o'  Bethelnie 
Was  the  flower  o"  them  a'. 

••  Fonr-and-tiventy  gentlemen 
Eode  thro'  Banchory  fair; 
But  tonnie  Glenlogie 
Was  the  flower  that  was  there. 

"  Tonng  Jeau  at  a  wJHdow, 
She  fhanr^pd  to  sit  nigh; 
And  upon  Glenlogie 
She  llxed  an  eye." 

1  TiiKHE  was  monic  a  braw  nohlo 

Came  to  our  Queen's  lia' ; 
But  the  bonnie  Glenlogie 

Was  tlie  flower  of  tliein  a'. 
And  tlie  young  Ladye  Jeaiiie, 

iSae  gude  and  sae  fair, 
iilie  fancied  Glenlogie 

A  boon  a'  that  were  there. 

2  Slio  speircd  at  liiB  foolinan, 

That  ran  by  liis  side, 
His  name,  and  liis  siriiame, 

And  Avhcre  lie  did  l)ide. 
"  He  bides  at  Glenlogie, 

When  he  is  at  liaine; 
lie's  of  the  gay  Gordons, 

And  George  is  liis  name." 
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3  Sl)c  wrote  to  Glenloffie, 

To  tell  liim  her  miiul: 
"  My  love  is  laid  on  you, 

Oil,  will  you  prove  kinrl?  " 
Ho  turn'd  about  lightly, 

As  the  Gordons  do  a' : 
"  I  thank  you,  fair  ladye. 

But  I'm  promis'd  awa." 

4  She  caird  on  her  maidens 

Her  jewels  to  take, 
And  to  lay  her  in  bed, 

For  her  heart  it  did  break. 
"Glenlogie!  Glenlogie ! 

Glenlogie  1 "  said  she ; 
"  If  I  getna  Glenlogie, 

I'm  sure  I  will  dee." 

5  "  Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  daughter, 

And  weep  na  sae  sair ; 
For  you'll  get  Drumfindlay, 

His  father's  young  heir." 
"  Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  father, 

And  let  me  alane; 
If  I  getna  Glenlogie, 

I'll  never  wed  ane."* 

G     Then  her  father's  old  chaplain — 

A  man  of  great  skill — 
He  wrote  to  Glenlogie, 

The  cause  of  this  ill ; 
And  her  father,  he  sent  off 

This  letter  with  speed, 
By  a  trusty  retainer, 

Who  rode  his  best  steed. 

7     The  first  lino  that  he  read, 

A  light  laugh  gave  he; 
The  next  line  that  he  read, 

The  tear  tdl'd  each  e'e: 
"Oh,  what  a  man  am  I, 

That  a  leal  heart  should  break? 
Or  tliat  sic  a  fair  maid 

Should  die  for  my  sake? 

♦  "  'Oh,  haud  your  ton;;uo,  doclitcr,  yo'll  get  bettor  than  he;' 
'Oh,  Bay  nao  sao,  nuthei-,  for  that  canna  t  e ; 
Though  Dmmlie  is  richer,  and  greater  than  he. 
Yet  if  I  maun  tak'  him,  I'll  certainly  dee.'  "—Scottish  Minttrel  version. 
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8  "  Go,  saddle  my  horse, 

Go,  saddle  him  soon, 
Go,  saddle  the  swiftest 

E'er  rode  frae  the  toun." 
But  ere  it  was  saddled. 

And  brought  to  the  door, 
Glenlogie  was  on  the  road 

Three  miles  or  more. 

9  When  he  came  to  her  father's, 

Great  grief  there  was  there; 
There  was  weeping,  and  wailing, 

And  sabbin'  full  sair. 
Oh,  pale  and  wan  was  she 

AVhen  Glenlogie  gaed  in; 
But  she  grew  red  and  rosy 

When  Glenlogie  gaed  ben. 

10  [Then  out  spake  her  father, 

AVith  tears  in  each  e'e : 
"  You're  welcome,  Glenlogie, 

You're  welcome  to  mc." 
And  out  spake  her  motlier : 

*'  You're  welcome,"  said  she; 
"  You're  welcome,  Glenlogie, 

Your  Jeanio  to  see."] 

11  "  Oh,  turn,  Ladye  Jeanie, 

Turn  round  to  this  side, 
And  I'll  be  the  bridegroom. 

And  you'll  be  the  bride." 
Oh,  it  Avas  a  blythe  wedding, 

As  ever  war,  scon; 
Ar.d  bonnie  Jeanie  Melville 

Was  scarcely  sixteen. 


THE  QUEEN'S  ^lAEIE. 


Trom  Scott's  Mlnslrelsi/,  vol.  iii.,  p.  294. 

"  '  In  the  very  time  of  the  General  Asseniblj^  there  comes  to  public 
knowledge  a  haj'noua  murther,  committed  in  the  court ;  yea,  not  far 
from  the  Queen's  lap ;  for  a  French  woman,  that  served  in  the 
Queen's  chamber,  liad  played  the  whore  with  the  Queen's  own 
aj)othccarj'.  The  woman  conceived  and  bare  a  childe,  whom,  with 
common  consent,  tlic  father  and  mother  murthcrcd;  yet  were  the 
cries  of  a  ncw-bornc  childe  heardc,  searchc  was  made,  the  childe  and 
the  mother  were  both  aiiprebciidcd,  and  so  were  the  man  and  the 
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•woman  condcniiicrl  to  be  hanged  in  the  ])nhlicko  street  of  Edinburgh. 
Tlic  punishinoiit  was  suitable,  because  tlic  crime  was  haynous.  But 
yet  was  not  the  court  pur-^ed  of  whores  and  wlioredoms,  which  was 
the  fouutainc  of  such  enormities  ;  for  it  M'as  well  known  tliat  sliame 
hasted  marriafje  betwixt  John  Seni])ill,  called  the  J^ancer,  and  Mary 
Levino-ston,*  sirnanicd  tlie  Lust.y.  What  bruit  tlic  Maries,  and  the 
rest  of  the  dancers  of  the  court  had,  the  ballads  of  that  aj^c  doe 
witnesse,  which  avo  for  modcstie's  sake  omit ;  but  this  was  the 
common  complaint  of  all  godly  and  wise  men,  tliat  if  they  thought 
such  a  court  could  long  continue,  and  if  they  looked  for  no  better 
life  to  come,  they  would  have  wished  their  sonnes  and  daughters 
rather  to  have  been  bronglifc  up  with  fiddlers  and  dancers,  and  to 
have  been  exercised  with  lihiging  upon  a  ilooi-e,  and  in  tlie  rest  that 
thereof  followcs,  than  to  havebecn  exercised  in  the  company  of  the 
codly,  and  exercised  in  virtue,  which  in  that  court  was  hated,  and 
lilthenesse  not  only  maintained,  but  also  rewarded  ;  witnesse  the 
Abbey  of  Abercorne,  the  Barony  of  Auchtermuchtio,  and  divers 
others,  pertaining  to  the  patrimony  of  the  crown,  given  in  heritage 
to  skippers  and  dancers,  and  daUiers  with  dames.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  regiment  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  these  were 
the  fruits  that  she  brought  forth  of  France.— Lord!  look  on  our 
miseries  !  and  deliver  us  from  the  v.-ickedaess  of  this  corrupt  court ! ' 
—Knox's  Ilisfor)/  of  the  Reformation,  pp.  37-'2-4. 

"Such  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  the  following  ballad,  as  narrated 
by  the  stern  apostle  of  Presbytery.  It  will  readily  strike  the  reader, 
that  the  tale  has  suffered  great  alterations,  as  handed  down  by 
tradition  ;  the  French  waiting-woman  being  changed  into  Mary  ITamil- 
tou,f  and  the  Queen's  apothecary  into  Henry  Darnley.     Yet  this  is 

*  "John  Semple,  son  of  Bobort,  Lord  Semple  (by  Elizabeth  Carlisle,  a  daughter 
of  the  Lord  Torthorald),  was  ancestor  of  the  Semples  of  Boltree'!.  He  was  married 
t(i  Mary,  sister  to  William  Liriniiston,  and  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Queen 
]\Iary;  by  whom  he  had  Sir  James  Semple  of  Beltrc^s.  his  son  and  heir,'  &c.; 
afterwards  ambassador  to  England,  for  King  James  VI.,  iu  159^.— Uiawford'a 
History  of  Renfrew,  p.  101. 

1A  very  odd  coineidence  in  name,  crime,  and  catastrophe,  occurred  at  the  cov.rt 
of  Czar  Peter  the  Great  It  is  thus  detailed  by  the  obhging  coi  respondent  who 
recommended  it  to  my  notice: — 

"Miss  Hambletsn,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  had  an  amour, 
which,  at  different  times,  produced  three  children.  She  had  always  pleaded 
sickness;  but  Peter,  being  suspicious,  ordered  his  physician  to  attend  her,  wlio  :oon 
made  the  discovery.  It  also  appeared  that  a  sense  of  shame  had  triumphed  over 
her  humanitv,  and  that  the  children  had  been  put  to  death  as  soon  as  born.  Peter 
inquired  if  the  father  of  them  vas  privy  to  the  murder;  the  ladv  insisted  that  ho 
was  innocent ;  for  she  had  alwavs  decc^ived  him,  by  pretending  that  they  wore  sent 
to  nurse.  Justice  now  called  upon  the  emperor  to  punish  the  offence.  'J'he  lady 
was  much  beloved  by  the  empress,  who  pleaded  for  her;  tlie  amour  was  p.ardonable, 
but  not  the  murder.  Peter  seat  her  to  the  castle,  and  went  himself  to  visit  her;  and 
the  fact  being  confessed,  ho  pronouneoil  her  scnlence  with  tears;  telling  her.  that 
his  duty  as  a  prince,  and  God's  viccfreient,  called  on  him  for  that  justice  which  her 
crime  had  rendered  indispensably  necessary;  and  that  she  must  therefore  prepare 
for  death.  He  attended  her  also  on  the  scaffold,  whore  he  embraced  her  viith  the 
utmost  tenderness,  mixed  with  sorrow;  and  some  sav,  when  the  head  was  struck 
off,  he  took  it  up  by  tlie  ear,  whilst  the  lips  were  still  trembling,  and  kissed  them; 
a  circumstance  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  yet  not  incredible,  considering  tho 
peculiarities  of  his  cliar.ictcr." 

[The  obliging  corresponlent  was  probably  C.  K.  Sharpo,  Esq.,  as  ho  recapitulates 
Ih  story  in  the  introduction  to  his  own  version  of  tho  ballad,  and  adds: — "I  cannot 
help  tbinkiug  that  the  two  storioB  have  been  conf iised  in  the  ballad ;  for,  if  Mario 
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less  surprising,  when  we  recollect,  that  one  of  tlie  heaviest  of  the 
Queen's  complaints  agaiust  her  ill-fated  husband,  was  his  intidelitj', 
and  that  even  with  her  personal  attendants.  I  have  been  enabled 
to  publish  the  follo%ving  complete  edition  of  the  ballad,  by  copies  from 
A'arious  quarters ;  that  principally  used  was  communicated  to  me, 
in  the  most  pohte  manner,  by  Mr.  Kirkpatricke  Shai-pe,  of  Hoddom, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  similar  favours." — Scott. 

[Scott's  version  of  this  popular  ballad  was  the  one  first  published, 
and,  in  its  latest  form,  it  is  on  the  whole  the  best. 

The  versions  Avliich  have  since  appeared  are  as  under  :  — 

II.  "Marie  Hamilton,"  in  A  Ballad  Book  (p.  IS),  edited  by  C. 
K.  Sharpe. 

III.  "  ^lary  Hamilton,"  in  A  North  Countrie  Garland  (p.  19), 

edited  by  Mr.  Maidment. 

IV.  "  Mary  Hamilton,"  in  Motherwell's  Minstrelvj,  p.  401.    This 

version  "  shows  the  state  in  which  it  is  frequently  to 
be  met  with,  as  preserved  by  tradition,  in  the  West  of 
Scotland."  Mr.  Motherwell  has  also  appended  sundry 
fragments  of  other  versions,  as  gleaned  from  recitation. 

V.  ";Mary  Hanulton,"  in  Kinlodiis  Ancient  Scottish  Ballads, 
p.  252,  and  is  there  stated  to  be  a  "North  Country 
version."  Tv/o  stanzas  of  a  different  version  are  also 
appended  by  him  to  his  introductory  note. 

VI.   "  Warenston  and  the  Duke  of  York's  Daughter,"  in  Buchan's 
Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  p.  190. 

As  the  paternity  of  the  murdered  bairn  is,  by  Professor  Aytoun 
and  others,  fathered  u])on  Darnley,  it  maj'^  be  noted  that  the  incident 
quoted  by  Scott  from  Knox  occurred  in  15G3,  and  that  Darnley  did 
not  arrive  in  Scotland  until  15G4. 

Scott's  text,  with  his  introduction  and  notes,  are  here  given,  with 
the  addition  of  stanza  19,  from  Kinlocli's  version.  Various  readings 
from  the  diil'ercnt  versions  are  also  noted  under  the  text. 

The  matter  inserted  in  addition  to  Scott's  is  placed  within 
brackets.] 

1    Marie  Hamilton  's  to  tlic  kirk  g.aue, 
AVitli  ribbous  in  lier  liair; 
The  King  tlioiiglit  inair  of  Marie  Ilaniiltuu, 
Tlian  oiiy  tliat  were  there. 

llamiltou  was  exocutrd  in  Scotland,  it  i;  not  liltely  that  her  relations  re3i<VHl  beyond 
BeBH;  and  we  have  no  proof  that  Hamilton  was  really  the  name  of  the  woman  who 
made  a  slip  with  the  Queen's  apothecary.' 

C.  K.  Sharpo  sorely  overlooked  the  fact  of  the  Rup;.0H6d  delinquent  lieiug  "a 
Freneh  wninan,"  as  utated  in  the  quotation  from  Knox.  It  ik  quite  likely,  however, 
that  the  old  ballad  was  roehiistcned  after  tlio  JTI-h  ITambleton,  or  Ilamillon,  of 
Itusilan  notoriety;  and  it  may  have  bcou  also  altered  and  corrupted,  to  adapt  it  bettor 
to  the  uirciunatanceB  of  the  latter  case.] 
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2     Marie  Hamilton  'a  to  the  kirk  gane, 
Witli  ribbona  on  her  brenst; 
Tlie  Kinp;  thoup^lit  niair  of  Marie  Ilainilton, 
Tlian  lie  listciiM  to  the  priest. 

8     ^laric  Hamilton  's  to  the  kirk  ganc, 
Witli  gloves  upon  her  hands; 
The  King  thought  mair  of  Marie  Hamilton, 
Than  the  Qiiccn  and  all  her  lands. 

4  She  liadna  been  about  the  King's  court 

A  month  but  barely  one, 
Till  she  was  beloved  by  all  the  King's  court, 
And  the  King  the  only  man.* 

5  She  hadna  been  about  the  King's  court 

A  month  but  barely  three, 
Till  frae  the  King's  court  Marie  Hamilton, 
Marie  Hamilton  durstna  be. 

6  The  King  is  to  tlic  Abbey  ganc, 

To  pull  the  Abbey  tree,  f 
To  scale  the  babe  frae  Marie's  heart! 
But  the  thing  it  wou'dna  be. 

7  Oh,  she  has  row'd  it  in  lier  apron, 

And  set  it  on  the  sea : 
'*  Gae  sink  ye,  or  swim  ye,  bonnie  babe, 
Ye'sc  get  nae  mair  of  me." 

8  Word  is  to  the  kitchen  gane. 

And  word  is  to  the  ha', 
And  word  is  to  the  noble  room, 

Amang  the  ladyes  a', 
That  Marie  Hamilton  's  brought  to  bed, 

And  the  bonnie  babe's  miss'd  and  awa, 

9  Scarcely  had  she  lain  down  again. 

And  scarcely  fa'en  asleep, 
"When  up  then  started  our  good  Queen, 
Just  at  her  bed-feet; 


•  [Stanza  4  is  somewhat  obscure.    It  should  probably  read:— 
"  She  hadna  been  about  the  King's  court 
A  month  but  barely  tvva, 
Till  Bhc  was  beloved  by  all  the  King's  court, 
And  by  tho  King  maist  of  a'."] 

t  ["  Abbey  treo."    MothcnvoU's  version  reads  ' '  Savin  tree."] 
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Saying — "  ihiiie  Hamilton,  where  's  your  babe? 
For  I'm  sure  I  heard  it  greet."  * 

10  "  Oh  no,  oh  no,  my  noble  Queen  I 

Think  no  such  thing  to  be ; 

'Twas  but  a  stitch  into  my  side, 

And  sair  it  troubles  me."t 

11  "  Get  up,  get  up,  Marie  Hamilton: 

Get  up  and  follow  me ; 
For  I  am  going  to  Ediubnrgh  town, 
A  rich  wedding  to  see."  J 

12  Oh,  slowly,  slowly  raise  she  up, 

And  slowly  put  she  on ; 
And  slowly  rode  she  out  the  way, 
With  niony  a  weary  groan. 

13  The  Queen  was  clad  in  scarlet, 

Her  merry  maids  all  in  green ; 

And  every  town  that  they  came  to. 

They  took  Marie  for  the  Queen. 

14  "  Ride  hooly,  hooly,  gentlemen, 

Ride  hooly  now  with  me  ! 
For  never,  I  am  sure,  a  wearier  l)urd 
Kade  in  your  companie." 

15  But  little  wist  ]Marie  Hamilton, 

When  she  rade  on  the  brown. 
That  she  was  gaen  to  Edinburgh  town, 
And  all  to  be  put  down, 

IG     "  Why  weep  ye  so,  ye  burgess  wives, 
Why  look  ye  so  on  me  ? 
Oh,  I  am  going  to  Edinburgh  town, 
A  rich  wedding  to  see." 

17     When  she  gaed  up  the  tolbootli  stairs, 
The  corks  frae  her  heels  did  ilee  ; 
And  lang  or  e'er  she  came  down  again, 
She  was  condemn'd  to  dee. 

•  ["  Queen  Mary  oamo  tripping  down  the  stairs, 
\Vi'  the  gold  rings  in  her  hair: 
'Oh.  where  iH  tlio  litllo  bahe,' she  says, 
'  That  I  heard  greet  sac  aalr?  "'—Motherwell's  version.] 

t  ["  'There  is  nao  babe  within  my  bower, 
And  I  hope  there  no'ur  will  be; 
But  it's  mo  wi'  a  sair  and  sick  colic, 
And  I'm  just  like  to  doo.' "— KlnlocQ'B  yerBlon.j 

1  ["  '  For  I  will  on  to  I^dinburgh, 

And  try  the  ycrltle.'  "— Buehau'ii  verulon.] 
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18    When  she  camo  to  tlio  Nctlicrbow  Port,* 
She  laugh'd  loud  Laughters  three ; 
But  when'she  cainn  to  the  gallows  foot, 
The  tears  blinded  her  o'e. 

11)     ["  Oh,  happy,  happy  is  the  maid 
That 's  born  of  beauty  free  ! 
It  was  uiy  diiupling  rosie  cheeks 
That's  been  the  dule  of  me.] 

20  "  Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries, 

The  night  she'll  ha'e  but  three; 
There  was  Marie  Seaton,  and  Marie  Beaton, 
And  Marie  Carmichael,  and  me.+ 

21  "  Oh,  often  have  I  dress'd  my  Queen, 

And  put  gold  upon  her  hair; 
But  now  I've  gotten,  for  my  reward, 
The  gallows  to  be  my  share. 

22  "  Oh,  often  have  I  dress'd  my  Queen, 

And  often  made  her  bed; 
But  now  I've  gotten,  for  my  reward, 
The  gallows  tree  to  tread. 

23  "  I  charge  ye  all,  ye  mariners. 

When  ye  sail  o'er  the  faem. 
Let  neither  my  father  nor  mother  get  wit, 
But  that  I'm  coming  hamo. 

*  The  Netherbow  Port  was  the  gate  which  divided  the  City  of  Edinburgh  from 
the  suburb  callod  the  Canougate.  It  had  towers  and  a  spire,  which  formo.l  a  Ihio 
tenninatioii  to  the  view  from  the  Cross.  The  gate  was  pulled  down  in  one  of  Uiosa 
fits  of  rape  for  iudisciiminate  destruction,  with  which  the  magistrates  of  a  corpora- 
tion are  sometimes  visited. 

t  The  Queen's  Maries  were  four  young  ladies  of  the  highest  families  in  Scotland, 
who  were  sent  to  France  in  her  train,  and  returned  with  her  to  St^otland.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Knox,  in  the  quotation  introductory  to  this  ballad.  Keith  gives  us 
their  names,  p.  55.    "The  yotmg  Queen,  Mary,  embarked  at  Dumbarton  for  France, 

.  .  and  with  her  went  .  .  .  and  four  young  virgins,  all  of  the  name  of  Mary, 
viz.,  Livingston,  Fleming,  Seatoun,  and  Boatoun."  The  Queens  Maries  are  men- 
tioned again  by  the  same  author,  pp.  288  and  291,  in  the  note.  Neither  Mary 
Livingston,  nor  Mary  Fleming,  are  mentioned  in  the  ballad;  nor  are  the  Mary 
Hamilton,  and  Mary  Carmichael,  of  the  ballad,  mentioned  by  Keith.  But  if  this 
corps  continued  to  consist  of  young  virgins,  as  when  originally  raised,  it  could 
hardly  have  subsisted  without  occasional  recruits;  especially  if  we  trust  our  old 
bard,  and  John  Knox. 

The  Queen's  Maries  are  mentioned  in  many  ballads,  and  the  name  seems  to  have 
passed  into  a  general  denomination  for  female  attendants; — 
"  Is'iiw  bear  a  hand,  my  Maries  a'. 

And  busk  me  brave,  and  make  me  fine." — Old  Ballad. 

[.Mr.  Maidment  states  th^it  "Mario  Carmichael  was  a  dn-ughter  of  .John  Car- 
michael of  that  ilk,  and  sister  of  Sir  .John  Carmichao!,  warden  of  the  MiddlQ 
Wftrchea,"  who  figures  in  the  subsequent  ballad,  "  The  Xiaid  of  iieidswire.'J 
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2i     "  I  charge  ye  all,  ye  mariners, 
That  sail  upon  the  sea, 
Let  neither  my  father  nor  mother  get  wit, 
This  dog's  death  I'm  to  dee. 

25  "  For  if  my  father  and  mother  got  wit, 

And  my  hold  brethren  three, 
Oh,  meikle  wou'd  be  the  gude  red  hi  aid 
This  day  wou'd  be  spilt  for  me ! 

26  "  Oh,  little  did  my  mother  ken, 

That  day  she  cradled  me, 
The  lands  I  was  to  travel  in, 
Or  the  death  I  was  to  dee ! "  * 


EDOM  0'  GOEDON. 

*'  An  ancient  Scottish  poem  ; "  was  first  "  printed  at  Glasgow,  by 
Itobert  and  Andrew  Foules,  MDCCLV.,  small  4to,  12  pages.'' 

"We  are,"  says  Percy,  "indebted  for  its  publication  to  Sir  David 
Dalrymple,  Bart.,  who  gave  it  as  it  was  preserved  in  the  memory  of 
a  lady  that  is  now  dead." 

The  ballad  was  next  inserted  by  Percy  in  the  liellques,  vol.  i.,  "im- 
proved, and  enlarged  t  with  several  fine  stanzas,  recovered  from  a 

*  [ThiH  stanza  occurs,  aXiao&t  verbatim,  in  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  written 
by  bums  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  bearing  date  ^Oth  January,  17ao:  — 

"Little  does  the  fond  mother  think,  as  she  hangs  delighted  over  the  sweet  little 
leech  at  her  bosom,  where  the  poor  follow  may  hereafter  wander,  and  what  may  bo 
hirt  fate.  I  remember  a  stanza  in  an  old  Scottish  ballad,  which,  notwithstanding  ita 
rude  simplicity,  speaks  feelingly  to  the  heart, — 

'Little  did  my  mother  think, 

That  day  she  cradled  me. 
What  land  I  was  to  travel  in. 

Or  what  death  I  should  dee.' 

"Old  Scotch  songs  are,  you  know,  a  favourite  study  and  pursuit  of  mine;  and  now 
I  am  on  that  subject,  allow  mo  to  give  you  two  stanzas  of  another  old  simple  balUul, 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  please  you.  The  catastrophe  of  the  piece  is  a  poor  ruiuod 
female,  lamenting  her  fate.    She  concludes  with  tne  pathetic  wish,— 

'O  that  my  father  had  ne'er  on  me  smil'd; 

O  that  my  mother  had  ne'er  to  mo  sung; 
O  that  my  cradle  had  never  been  rock'd ; 

Jiut  that  I  b  al  died  when  I  was  youngi 

'0  that  the  grave  it  were  my  bed, 

My  blankets  wore  my  windintr-phcet; 
The  clocks  and  the  wonns  my  bed-l'>  II0W3  a'. 

And,  0,  sae  sound  as  I  should  sleep ! ' 

"  I  do  not  remember.  In  all  my  reading,  to  have  met  with  anything  more  truly 
the  lanfoiage  of  mlHcry,  than  the  exclannUion  in  tlio  last  line.  Misery  is  like  lova; 
to  Bpeak  ita  language  truly,  the  author  must  Imvo  lelt  it."] 

t  Uitson  Bays—"  Interpolateil,  and  corrupted," 
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fra foment  of  the  same  ballad,  in  the  editor's  folio  MS.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  latter  is  entitled  Cv plain  Adam  Carre,  aud  is  in  the 
English  idiom." 

Another  version,  closely  resembling  the  Percy  MS.  copy,  was  next 
given  by  Kitson,  in  his  Ancient  Soinjs,  London,  1790,  p.  137.  This 
•was  printed  from  a  cojiy  "  preserved  in  a  miscellaneous  collection  in 
the  Cotton  Library,  marked  Vespasian,  A,  xxv." 

Another  version  of  the  story,  entitled  Loudoun  Castle,  was  given 
in  the  Slatiatical  Account  of  the  Pnrhh  of  Loudoun, — where  it  is 
stated  that  tlie  old  Castle  of  Loudoun  is  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  lire,  about  three  hundred  and  liffcy  yeai's  ago.  "The 
current  tradition,"  says  its  writer,  "ascribes  that  event  to  the  clan 
Kennedy." 

liitson,  in  his  Scottish  Song,  vol.  ii..,  p.  17,  gives  the  version 
printed  by  Robert  and  Andrew  Foules  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
unimportant  vei'bal  and  orthographical  changes). 

Archbishop  Spottiswoode  gives  the  following  historical  account  of 
the  matter : — 

"Anno  1571.  In  the  north  parts  of  Scotland,  Adam  Gordon  (who 
was  deputy  for  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Huntly)  did  keep  a  great 
stir ;  and,  under  colour  of  the  Queen's  authority,  committed  divers 
oppressions,  especially  upon  the  Forbes's,  .  .  .  having  killed 
Arthur  Forbes,  brother  to  the  Lord  Forbes.  ,  .  .  Not  long  after, 
he  sent  to  summon  the  house  of  Tavoy,  pertaining  to  Alexander 
Forbes.  The  lady  refusing  to  yield  without  direction  from  her 
husband,  he  put  fire  into  it,  and  burnt  her  therein,  with  children  and 
servants,  being  twenty-seven  persons  in  all. 

"This  inhuman  and  barbarous  cruelty  made  his  name  odious,  and 
stained  all  his  former  doings ;  otherwise  he  was  held  very  active  and 
fortunate  in  his  enterprises."" — History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p. 

From  Crawford's  Memoirs  we  learn  that  the  party  "sent"  was 
"one  Captain  Ker,  with  a  party  of  foot.  .  .  .  Nor  was  he  ever 
so  much  as  cashiered  for  this  inhuman  action,  which  made  Gordon 
share  both  in  the  scandal  and  the  guilt." — An.  1571,  p.  240,  edit. 
1706. 

"From  the  somewhat  confused  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Forbes 
(Inverness,  1819,  8vo,  p.  44),  by  Mr.  Mathew  Lumsden  of  Tullikerne, 
written  in  1580,  we  gather  that  the  Lady  of  Towie,  who  was  burnt, 
with  her  children,  in  'the  Castell  of  Cargaffe,'  was  named  Margaret 
Campbell,  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Calder,  Knight.  Her 
husband's  name  was  John  ;  and  after  the  destruction  of  his  wife  and 
family,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Forbes  of  Eeires,  and  by  her  had  a 
son  named  Arthur." — Maidment's  Scotish  Ballads  and  Songs,  vol.  i,, 
pp.  226-7. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  last  extract,  that  the  alleged  felo-de-se  of 
the  bereaved  husband,  so  pathetically  described  in  the  last  stanza, 
is  purely  apocryphal. 

The  version,  first  printed  at  Glasgow,  is  here  mainly  followed ;  but 
Percy's  additional  stanzas,  most  of  which  are  derived  from  his  own 
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or  the  Cotton  MSS. ,  are  retained  within  brackets.  These  last  have, 
however,  been  revised,  and  many  of  the  original  readings  restored, 
from  Ritson's  text  of  the  one,  and  the  i-ecently-printed  copy  of  the 
other,  issned  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 

1  It  fell  about  tlie  JIartinmas, 

When  the  wind  blew  shrill  and  cauld, 
Said  Edom  o'  Gordon  to  his  men, — 
"  We  maun  draw  to  a  hald.* 

2  "  And  whatna  hald  shall  we  draw  to, 

My  merry  men  and  me  ? 
We  will  gae  straight  to  Towie  house,f 
To  see  that  fair  ladye." 

3  [Tlie  ladye  stood  on  her  castle  wall, 

Beheld  baith  dale  and  down  ; 
There  she  was  'ware  of  a  host  of  men 
Came  riding  towards  the  town. J 

4  "Oh,  see  ye  not,  my  merry  men  all, 

Oh,  see  ye  not  what  I  see  V 
Methinks  I  see  a  host  of  men; 
I  marvel  who  they  be." 

o     She  thought  it  had  been  her  own  wed  lord, 
As  he  came  riding  hanie  ; 
It  was  the  traitor,  Edom  o'  Gordon, 
Wha  reck'd  nae  sin  nor  shame.] 

G     She  had  nae  sooner  buskit  hersel', 
And  putten  on  her  gown, 
Till  Edom  o'  Gordon  and  his  men 
Were  round  about  the  town. 

7     They  had  nae  sooner  supper  set, 
Nae  sooner  said  the  grace, 
Till  I^dom  o'  Gordon  and  his  meu 
^^'ere  round  about  the  place. 

•  "  Hald : "  hold. 

t  Lord  Hftilea'  copy  roads,— 

"  We  will  gae  to  tho  house  o'  the  Bhodca.' 
Thus  erroneouBly  Bhlftinj.'  tho  scene  from  its  true  location  in  Aberdeenshire,  to 
Berwickshire,  tho  original  seat  in  Scotland  of  the  nortliciu  Uordons. 

The  line  hero  Huhstiiutcdis  lukin  from  an  emendation  of  Pinkcrfou'B  on  the  IleHiit.es 
text.— , Scott  if  It  'J'ratjic  JJallails,  p.  'I'i. 

X  This  word  in  Scotlnnd  hitniifle.H  not  only  a  city  or  town,  hut  a  furm-Bte>.ding,  or 
rciiidenco. 

2  M 
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8  Tlic  ladyo  ran  to  her  towor  head, 

As  fast  as  she  cou'd  hie, 
To  sec  if,  by  her  lair  speeches, 
Slic  con'cl  witli  him  agree. 

9  As  soon  as  lie  saw  this  hul^'c  fair. 

And  lier  yetts  all  lockit  last, 
lie  fell  into  a  rage  of  wrath, 
And  his  heart  was  all  aghast. 

10  "  Come  down  to  me,  yc  ladyo  gay. 

Come  down,  come  down  to  me ; 
This  night  ye  shall  lye  within  my  arms, 
The  morn  my  bride  shall  be." 

11  "  I  winna  come  down,  ye  false  Gordon, 

I  winna  come  down  to  thee ; 
I  winna  forsake  my  ain  dear  lord. 
That  is  sae  far  frae  me." 

12  Gi'e  up  your  house,  ye  ladyo  fair, 
Gi'e  up  your  house  to  me  ; 

Or  T  shall  "burn  yoursel'  therein, 
Bot  and  your  babies  three." 

13  "  I  winna  gi'e  up,  ye  false  Gordon, 

To  nae  sic  traitor  as  thee ; 
Tho'  you  shou'd  burn  myseP  therein, 
Bot  and  my  babies  three. 

14  ["  But  fetch  to  me  my  pistolette, 

And  charge  to  me  my  gun  ; 
For,  but  if  I  pierce  that  bluidy  butcher, 
My  babes  we  will  be  undone." 

15  She  stiffly  stood  on  her  castle  wall, 

And  let  the  bullets  flee ; 
She  miss'd  that  bluidy  butcher's  heart, 
Tho'  she  slew  other  three.] 

16  "  Set  fire  to  the  house  I"  quo'  the  false  Gordon, 

"  Since  better  may  nae  be; 

And  I  will  burn  hersel'  therein, 

Bot  and  her  babies  three." 

17  "  Wae  worth,  wae  worth  ye,  Jock,  my  man, 

I  paid  ye  weel  your  fee ; 
"Why  pull  ye  out  the  grund-wa'-stane, 
Lets  in  the  reek'-  to  me? 

*  "Beck:"  smoke. 
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18  "  And  e'en  wne  worth  ye,  Jock,  my  man, 

I  paid  ye  weel  your  hire  ; 
Why  pull  ye  out  my  t^rund-wa'-stane, 
To  me  lets  in  the  fire?  " 

19  •■  Ye  paid  me  weel  my  hire,  ladye, 

Ye  paid  me  weel  my  lee  ; 
But  now  I'm  Edom  o'  Gordon's  man, 
]\Iaun  either  do  or  dee." 

20  Oil,  then  out  spake  her  youngest  son, 

Sat  on  the  nurse's  knee  : 
Says—"  Mither  dear,  gi'c  o'er  this  house, 
For  the  reek  it  smothers  me." 

21  [•'  I  wou'd  gi'e  all  my  gold,  my  bairn, 

Sae  wou'd  I  all  my  fee, 
For  ae  blast  of  the  westlin'  wind, 
To  blaw  the  reelc  IVae  thee.] 

22  •'  But  I  wiiina  gi'c  up  my  house,  my  dear, 

To  nae  sic  traitor  as  he ; 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  my  jewels  fair. 
Ye  maun  take  share  with  me." 

23  Oh,  then  out  spake  her  daughter  dear. 

She  was  baith  jimp  and  small : 
"  Oh,  row  me  in  a  pair  of  sheets, 
And  tow  me  o'er  the  wall." 

24  They  row'd  her  in  a  pair  of  sheets, 

And  tow'd  her  o'er  the  wall ; 
But  on  the  point  of  Gordon's  spear 
She  got  a  deadly  fall. 

25  Ob,  bonnie,  bonnie  was  her  mouth, 

And  cherry  were  her  cheeks'. 
And  clear,  clear  was  her  ye'dow  hair. 
Whereon  the  red  bluid  dreeps. 

2G     Then  with  his  spear  he  turn'd  her  o'er, 
Oh,  gin  her  face  was  wan  ! 
He  said—"  Ycu  are  the  first  that  e'er 
I  wisli'd  alive  again." 

27     He  turn'd  her  o'er  and  o'er  again, 
Oh,  gin  her  skin  was  white  ! 
"  I  might  ha'e  spared  that  bonnie  faco 
To  ha'e  been  some  man's  delight. 
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28  "  Bnsk  and  boun,  my  merry  men  all, 

For  ill  dooms  I  do  guess; 
I  caiina  look  on  that  bonnie  face, 
As  it  lyes  on  the  grass  !  " 

29  "  Wha  looks  to  freits,*  my  master  dear, 

Their  freits  will  Ibllow  them; 
Let  it  ne'er  be  said  brave  Edom  o'  Gordon 
Was  damitcd  with  a  dame." 

30  I  P»ut  when  the  ladye  saw  the  fire 

Come  llaming  o'er  lier  head, 
She  wept,  and  kiss'd  her  children  twain ; 
Said — "  Bairns,  we  been  but  dead." 

31  The  Gordon  then  his  bugle  blew, 

And  said — "  Awaj^,  away! 
The  house  of  Towie  is  all  in  a  flame, 
I  hald  it  time  to  gae."  f] 

.^2     Oil,  then  he  spied  her  ain  dear  lord, 
As  he  came  o'er  the  lea ; 
He  saw  his  castle  all  in  a  flame, 
As  far  as  he  could  see. 

33     Then  sair,  oh  sair  his  mind  misgave,  J 

And  oh,  his  heart  was  Avae  !  ^ 

"  Put  on,  put  on,  my  wighty  J  men, 
As  last  as  ye  can  gae. 

5i     "  Put  on,  put  on,  my  wighty  men, 
As  fast  as  ye  can  dvie; 
For  he  that  is  hindmost  of  the  thrang 
Shall  ne'er  get  gude  of  me !  " 

35  Then  some  they  rade,  and  some  they  ran. 

Full  fast  out  o'er  the  bent; 
But  ere  the  foremost  could  win  up, 
Baith  ladj'e  and  babes  were  brent.  § 

36  [He  wrang  liis  hands,  he  rent  his  hair, 

And  wept  in  tearful  mood; 
"Ah,  traitors!  lor  this  cruel  deed, 
Yc  shall  weep  tears  of  bluid." 

*  "Freits:  '  omens. 

t  This  stanza   seenn   to   be  Poicy's  own.    Tlie   lleHques  text,  however,  reads 
'Holes,"  in  place  of  "Towie."    The  Percy  MS.  copy  lias  the  follo\Ying  ; — 
"  Then  C.iptainc  Cariv  he  rode  away, 
he  staid  no'  longoi'  at  tliat  tide, 
he  thouglit  that  jdac'e  it  was  to  wanna, 
Boe  noere  lor  to  a'  ido." 
X  "  Wighty : "  valiant- 
Brent:"  burnt 
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37     And  after  the  Gordon  lie  has  gane, 
Sae  fast  as  he  might  drie  j 
And  soon  in  the  Gordon's  foul  heart's  hluid 
He  's  wroken  *  his  dear  ladye.  f] 

88     And  mony  were  the  mndie  J  men 
Lay  gasping  on  the  green; 
And  mony  were  the  fair  ladyes 
Lay  lemanless  at  hame. 

39  And  mony  were  the  mndie  men 

Lay  gasping  on  tlie  green ; 
For  of  fifty  men  the  Gordon  hrocht, 
There  were  but  five  gaed  hame. 

40  And  round,  and  round  the  walls  he  went, 

Tlieir  ashes  for  to  view; 
At  last  into  the  flames  he  flew, 
And  bade  the  world  adieu. 


THE  RAID  OF  THE  REIDSWIRE. 

From  Scott's  Iitinsti-dsy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  15. 

"  This  poem  is  piiblished  from  a  copy  in  the  Bauuatyne  MS.,  in  the 
l^-uulwritinj^  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Carniichael,  advocate.  It  lirst  appeared 
ill  Allan  Itamsay's  Evergreen,  but  some  liberties  have  been  taken  by 
him  in  transcribing  it ;  and,  what  is  altogctlier  unpardonable,  the 
I^I.S.,  which  is  itself  rather  inaccurate,  has  been  interpolated  to  favour 
liis  readings  ;  of  which  there  remain  obvious  marks. 

"  The  skirmish  of  the  Eeidswire  haj)pcncd  upou  the  7tli  of  June, 
\"tb,  at  one  of  the  meetings  held  by  the  \Vardcus  of  the  Marches, 
for  arrangements  necessary  upon  the  Border.  Sir  John  C'ai'michael, 
ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Hyudford,§  was  the  Scottish  Warden, 
and  Sir  John  Forster  held  that  oliice  on  the  English  Middle  March. 
In  tlie  course  of  the  day,  which  was  employed  as  usual  in  redressing 
wrongs,  a  bill,  or  huUctmcnt,  at  the  instance  of  a  Scottish  complainer, 
was  fouled  (/.  e.,  found  a  true  bill)  against  one  Farnstein,  a  notorious 
JJnglish  freebooter.  Forster  allegctl  that  he  had  lied  from  justice: 
(  armichael,  considering  this  as  a  ])retext  to  avoid  making  compensa- 
tif.n  for  the  felony,  bade  him  'play  fair!'  to  wiiich  the  haughty 
English  Warden  retorted,  by  some  injurious  expressions  respecting 
(/annichael's  family,  and  gave  other  open  signs  of  resentment.  His 
n.tinue,  chiefly  men  of  IJedcsilale  and  Tyiicdale,  the  most  ferocious  of 
the  English  Borderers,  glad  of  any  pretext  for  a  (piarrel,  discharged  a 

•  "  Wrokrn  :"  rovonf;o(L 

t  Tho  two  hlRlily-colourcd  KtinzaR  numbered  o6  aud  37  iipiicar  to  be  Percy'tj  owu 
an  DO  Iraco  of  tliom  can  be  found  elsewhere. 
:  "Mudie:"  bold. 
{  Tho  title  of  Hyndford  ia  now  cxlincl  (ISIiO). 
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HigLt  of  arrows  among  the  Scots.  A  warm  conilict  ensued,  in  which, 
Carmichacl  bcint;  beat  down  and  made  prisoner,  success  seemed  at 
lirst  to  incline  to  tlie  I5uglii;li  side,  till  the  Tyncdalc  men,  throwing 
themselves  too  gi-eedily  upon  the  ]>lunder,  fell  into  disorder;  and  a 
body  of  Jedbur<ili  citizens  arriving  at  that  instant,  the  skirmish  ter- 
minated in  a  complete  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  who  took 
prisoners,  the  English  Warden,  Janios  Ogle,  Cuthbcrt  Collingwood, 
Francis  Russell,  son  to  tlie  Earl  of  F>edford,  and  son-in-law  to  Eorster, 
some  of  the  Fonwicks,  and  several  oth.cr  1 'order  chiefs.  They  were 
sent  to  the  J''arl  of  Morton,  then  IJegcnt,  who  detained  them  at 
Dalkeith  for  some  days,  till  the  heat  of  their  resentment  was  abated ; 
which  prudent  precaution  jireveuted  a  war  betwixt  the  two  kingdoms. 
He  then  dismissed  them  with  great  expressidus  of  rei^ard;  and,  to 
satisfy  Queen  Elizabeth,*  sent  (Jarmichaol  to  York,  whence  he  was 
soon  after  honourably  dismissed.  The  iicld  of  battle,  called  the 
Eeidswire,  is  a  part  of  the  Carter  Mountain,  aboiit  ten  miles  from 
Jedburgh. — See,  for  these  particulars,  Godscroft,  Si)ottiswoode,  and 
Johnstone's  Jlisloi'i/. 

"The  editor  has  adopted  the  modern  spelling  of  the  word  Eeids- 
■wire,  to  prevent  the  mistake  in  pronunciation  which  might  be 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  Scottish  'qu  '  for  '  w.'  The  MS.  reads 
'  lleidsquair.'  '  Swaii','  or  '  swire,'  signifies  the  descent  of  a  hill ;  and 
the  epithet  '  Eed '  is  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  heath,  or,  per- 
haps, from  the  Reid  Water,  which  rises  at  no  great  distance." — Scott. 

[The  notes,  which  are  also  from  the  pen  of  Scott,  are,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  abridged.] 

1  The  seventh  of  July,  the  suitli  to  say, 

At  the  Eeidswire  tlie  tryst  Avas  set; 
Our  wardens  they  afiixed  the  day, 

And,  as  tlicy  loromised,  so  tliey  met. 

Alas!  that  day  I'll  ne'er  forgctt! 
Was  sure  sae  feard,  and  then  sae  faine — 

They  came  theare  justice  for  to  gett, 
Will  never  green  f  to  come  again. 

2  Carmicliael  J  was  our  Avarden  then, 

He  caused  the  country  to  conveen ; 

♦  Ucr  arubaKisador  at  Edinburgh  refused  to  lie  in  a  bed  of  state,  which  had  been 
pioviiled  for  him,  till  this  "oudious  fact"  had  been  imiuired  into.— Murdin's  State 
Paper.-!,  vol.  ii.,  p.  282. 

t  "G;cen:"  long. 

X  Sir  John  Carmichaol  was  a  favonrito  of  the  Regent  Morion,  by  whom  ho  waa 
appointed  Warden  of  tho  IMiddlo  Marches  iu  prefercni-e  to  the  Border  Chieftains. 
[He]  was  murdered,  loth  Jun(^,  KIDO,  by  a  party  of  Borderers,  at  a  place  called 
Haesknows,  near  Lochmabcn,  whither  "ho  was  poing  to  liol<l  a  court  of  justice. 
Two  of  tlio  ringleaders  in  the  slaughter,  Thomas  Armstrong,  called  itiu'-'au's  Tani, 
and  Adam  Scott,  called  the  Pocket,  were  tried  at  l^dinburgh,  at  the  instance  of 
Carmichacl  of  Edrom.  They  were  condeimvd  to  liave  their  right  hand  struck  off, 
thereafter  to  be  hanged,  and  their  bodies  gibbeted  on  tho  Borough  Moor;  which 
nentence  was  executed,  14th  November,  Idol.  "This  recket,"  sa  th  Birrel,  in  his 
JJiarij,  "was  ane  of  the  most  notalrie  thioffes  that  ever  raid."  He  calls  his  name 
yteill.  which  appears,  from  tho  record,  to  be  a  mistake.  Four  years  afterwards,  an 
Armstrong,  called  Sandy  of  llowanburn,  and  foveral  otliers  of  that  tribe,  were 
executed  for  this  and  other  excesses.— /ioois  of  Adjournal  of  ihese  dates. 
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And  the  Laird's  Wat,  that  worthie  man," 
Brought  in  that  sirname  wee!  beseen:* 
The  Aiinestranges,  that  aye  ha'e  been 

A  hardy  house,  but  not  a  hail," 
Tlio  Elliots'  honours  to  maintaine, 

Brouglit  down  the  lave'^of  Liddesdalc. 

u     Then  Tividale  came  to  with  speid ; 

Tlie  Shcriire  brought  the  Douglas  down,* 
With  Cranstane,  Gladstain,  good  at  need,-'' 

Baith  Rewle  Water,  and  Ilawick  town. 

Beanjeddart  bauldy  made  him  bona', 
With  all  the  Trumbills,  stronge  and  stout; 

The  Rutlierfoords,  with  grit  renown, 
Convoy'd  the  town  of  Je  'brugh  out.'' 

"  The  Chief  who  led  out  tho  simame  of  S.^ott  npon  this  occasion  was  (saith 
Satchells)  Walter  Scott  of  Anci-um,  a  natural  son  of  Walter  of  Buccleuch.  Tho 
laird  of  Buccleuch  was  then  a  minor.  The  ballad  seems  to  have  been  popular  in 
Satchell's  days,  for  he  quotes  it  literally.  He  must,  however,  have  been  mistaken, 
in  this  particular;  for  the  family  of  Scott  of  Anorum,  in  all  our  books  of  genealogy, 
deduce  their  descent  from  the  Scotrs  of  Balweaiie,  in  Fir'o,  whom  they  represent. 
The  first  of  this  family,  settled  in  Eoxburghshue,  is  stated  in  Douglas'"/Jaronoi/e  to 
have  been  Patrick  Scott,  who  purchased  the  lands  of  Ancrum  in  the  reign  of  James 
VI.  He  therefore  could  not  be  ihe  Laird's  Wat  of  the  ballad;  indeed,  from  the  li  t 
of  Border  families  in  151)7,  Kerr  appears  to  have  been  proprietor  of  Ancrum  at  the 
d.ue  of  the  ballad.  It  is  plainly  written  in  the  MS.  the  Laird's  Wat,  i.e.,  the  laird's 
son  Wat:  i.otwithstinding  which,  it  has  always  hitherto  been  piinted  the  laird 
Vi'at.  If  Douglas  be  accm-ate  in  his  genealogy,  the  per.son  meant  must  be  the 
young  laird  of  Buccleuch,  afterwards  distinguis-he  i  for  the  surprise  of  Carlisle 
Castle. — See  Kinmont  V'Hlie.  I  am  tlie  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  because 
Kerr  of  Ancrum  was  at  this  time  a  fugitive,  for  slaying  one  of  the  Eutherfords,  and 
the  tower  of  Ancrum  given  in  keepii.g  to  the  Tumbulls,  his  hereditary  enemies. 
His  mother,  however,  a  daughter  of  Homo  of  Weddcrlurn,  contiived  to  turn  out 
the  Turubulls,  and  possess  herself  of  the  place  by  sui  piirc.— (Toi/scro/i!,  vol.  ii.,  p.  '.'50. 

I  'Weel  beseen:"  well  appointed.  The  word  occurs  in  ilorte.  il Arthur: — "And 
when  Sir  Percival  saw  this,  ho  hied  him  tf.ither,  and  fount  the  ship  covered  with 
Bilko,  more  blacker  than  any  beare;  and  therein  was  a  gentlewoman,  of  great 
boautie,  and  she  was  ri  ;hly  bereme,  that  none  might  be  better." 

•^  This  clan  are  here  mentioned  as  not  baing  hail,  or  whole,  because  they  w?re 
outlawed  or  broken  men.  Indeed,  many  of  them  had  become  EnglishmeL',  as  the 
phrase  then  went  Accordingly  wc  find,  from  Patten,  that  forty  of  them,  under  the 
Laird  cf  -Mangertoun,  joined  Somerset,  upon  his  expeiUtion  into  Scotland. — Patten, 
in  Dalyell's  Irayments,  p.  1.  There  was  an  old  alliance  betwixt  the  Eliots  and  Ann- 
stiongs.  here  alluded  to.  For  the  cntcrpri.;o  of  the  Armstrongs,  against  their  native 
country,  when  under  English  assurance,  see  Jkirdin's  fitate  Papers,  voL  i.,  p.  43. 
From  which  it  appears,  that,  by  command  of  Sir  Ealp'n  Evei's,  this  clan  ravaged 
almost  the  whole  West  Border  of  Scotlanl. 

''"Lave:"  remainder. 

<  Douglas  of  Cavers,  hereditary  Sheriff  of  Ti-viotdale,  descended  from  Black 
Archibald,  who  carried  the  standard  of  his  father,  the  Kuri  of  Douglas,  at  the  batt:o 
of  Otterboui  ne.— .Vi-c  the  liallad  of  that  name.    [Ante,  p.  4i'4.] 

/Cranstouu  of  that  ilk,  aiicstor  to  Lord  Cranstoun;  trnd  Gladstain  of  Gladstain.s. 

"  These  were  ancient  and  powerful  clans,  residing  chiefly  upon  tho  river  Jed. 
Hence,  they  natuially  convoyed  the  town  of  Jedburgh  out.  Although  notorious 
freebooters,  tlicy  wore  specially  patronized  by  Morion,  who,  by  their  meau-,  en- 
<|pavoured  to  counterpoise  the  power  of  Buccleuch  and  Fcrniherst,  during  the  civil 
v.-ars  attached  to  the  Queon's  faction.  The  following  fragment  of  an  old  ballad  is 
f|uotcd  in  a  letter  fioin  an  aged  gentieraan  of  this  name,  residiig  iu  New  York,  to  a 
friend  in  Scotbnd:— 

"BiuiM  E'jlicrftir.l.  he  was  fou  i-.tout, 
Wi  a'  his  n  nc  .ions  him  round  about) 
He  led  the  t.nvn  o'  Jedburgh  out, 
All  bravely  foxght  that  uay." 
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4     Of  other  clans  I  cannot  tell, 

l)ecause  our  warning  was  not  wide — 
Bo  tliis  our  folks  lia'e  ta'cn  the  fell, 

Anil  plantnd  down  palliones,"  there  lo  bide, 

Wc  looked  down  the  other  side, 
Antl  saw  come  breasting  o'er  the  brae, 

Witli  Sir  John  Forster  for  their  guyde,* 
Full  fifteen  hundred  men  and  niae. 

5     It  grieved  him  sair  that  day,  I  trow, 

With  Sir  (leorge  Hearoune  of  Schipsydeliouse; ' 
Because  we  were  not  men  enow. 

They  counted  us  not  worth  a  louse. 

Sir  George  was  gentle,  meek,  and  douse, 
But  he  was  hail  and  bet  as  fire ; 

And  yet,  for  all  his  cracking  crouse,  ■* 
He  rew'd  the  raid  of  the  Rcidswire. 

G     To  deal  with  proud  men  is  but  pain  ; 

For  either  must  ye  ilght  or  flee, 
Or  else  no  answer  make  again, 

But  play  the  beast,  and  let  them  be. 

It  was  nae  wonder  he  was  hie, 
Had  Tindaill,  Recdsdail,^  at  his  hand, 

With  Cukdaill,  Gladsdaill  on  the  leo, 
And  Hebsrime,''aud  Northumberland. 

7     Yett  was  onr  meeting  meek  eneugh, 
Begun  with  merriment  and  mowes, 
And  at  the  brae,  aboon  the  heugh, 

The  dark  sat  down  to  call  the  rowcs. " 

"  "ralliones:'   tcut.-;. 

^  Sir  Jobii  Forster,  or,  moro  properly,  Forrester,  of  r.almbroujrh  Abbey,  Wanlon  of 
the  IMicUUe  Marches  in  15G1,  was  deputy-gOTonior  of  Berwick,  and  governor  of  Balm- 
burou^h  Castle.  He  made  a  groat  iigure  on  the  Borders,  and  is  said,  on  his  monu- 
ment at  Balmborougb  Church,  to  have  posfcssed  the  oflice  of  Warden  of  tlio  Mid 
Marches  for  thii  ty-seven  years;  indeed,  if  we  can  trust  his  successor,  Carey,  he  rr- 
tiiined  the  situation  until  he  became  rather  unlit  for  its  active  duties.  His  family 
ended  in  the  unfortunate  Thomas  Forster,  one  of  the  genenls  of  the  Northumbrian 
insurgents  in  ITlTi;  and  the  estate,  beins  forfeited,  was  purchased  by  his  uncle,  Lord 
Crewe,  and  devised  tor  the  support  of  his  magnilicent  chanty. 

<■  George  Heron  Miles  of  Chipchase  Castle,  probably  the  same  who  was  slain  at  the 
Beidswire,  was  Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  lOth  I'^lizabcth. 

d  "  Cracking  crouse :  "  talking  big. 

«  These  are  districts,  or  dales,  on  the  English  Border. 

/Mr.  Ellis  suggests,  with  great  probability,  that  tliis  is  a  mistake,  not  for  Hcb- 
bunic,  as  the  editor  stated  in  an  earlier  edition,  but  for  Hexham,  which,  with  its 
territory,  formed  a  county  independent  of  Northumberland,  with  which  it  is  hero 
ranked. 

>  "Bowes:"  rolls. 
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And  some  for  kyne,  and  some  for  ewes, 
Call'd  in  of  Dandrie,"  Hob,  and  Jock — 

We  saw  come  marching  o'er  the  knovv"CS, 
Five  hundred  Fennicks  *  in  a  flock, — 

8  "With  jack  and  spear,  and  boAVS  all  bent, 

And  warlike  weapons  at  their  will : 
Although  we  were  na  weel  content, 

Yet,  by  my  troth,  we  fear'd  no  ill. 

Some  gaed  to  drink,  and  some  stude  still, 
And  some  to  cards  and  dice  them  sped ; 

Till  on  ane  Farnstein  they  fyled  a  bill, 
And  he  was  fugitive  and  fled. 

9  Carmichaell  bade  them  spcik  out  plainlic, 

And  cloke  no  cause  for  ill  nor  good  ; 
The  other,  answering  him  as  vainlie, 

Began  to  reckon  kin  and  blood  : 

He  raise,  and  raxed <^  him  where  he  stood, 
And  bade  him  match  him  with  his  marrows  ;"* 

Then  Tindaill  licard  them  r^asun  rude, 
And  they  loot  ofl'a  flight  of  anows. 

10  Then  was  there  nought  but  bow  and  spear, 

And  every  man  puHVl  out  a  brand ; 
"  A  Schafton  and  a  Fennick  "  t]'ere  : 

(rude  Symington  was  slain  frae  hand. 

The  Scotsmen  cried  on  other  to  stand, 
Frae  time  they  saw  John  Ilobson  slain — 

What  should  they  cry?  the  King's  command 
Could  cause  no  cowards  tarn  again. 

11  Up  rose  the  laird  to  red  the  cundjcr," 

Which  would  not  be  for  all  his  boast; — 
What  could  we  doe  with  sic  a  number — 

Fyve  thousand  men  into  a  host? 

Tiicn  Henry  Turdie  proved  his  cost,-^ 
And  very  narrowlie  had  miscliief'd  him, 

And  there  we  had  our  warden  lost, 
Wer't  not  the  grit  God  he  relieved  him. 

"  ["  Dandrie :"  Andrew.J 

1  The  FenwickB;  a  powerful  and  numorous  Nortliumljarlanil  olnn.  The  oiisinal 
peat  of  this  ancient  family  was  at  Fcnwick  tower,  long  since  ruinous;  but,  from  tlio 
time  of  IIcDry  IV.,  tbeir  principal  manBion  was  Wallin<jtoii.  Sir  John  Feuwick, 
ut^ainted  and  executed  for  treason  in  tho  reign  of  William  III.,  repreuentod  the 
ch!cftain  of  this  clan. 

'^  "Raise,  and  raxed  bim:  "  rose,  and  stretched  hiniHClf  up. 

<i  "  Marrows :  "  cqual.i. 

«  "  Red  tho  cumber:"  quell  tho  tumult. 

/  "CoBt: ''  signifies  loss  or  risk. 
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12  Another  throw  the  breiks  him  bair, 

AVliill  flatlies  to  the  ground  he  fell : 
Than  tlionght  I  wccl  Ave  had  lost  him  there, 

Into  nij'  stomach  it  struck  a  knell ! 

Yet  up  he  raise,  the  trentli  to  tell  ye, 
And  laid  about  him  dints  lull  dour; 

Ilis  horsemen  tlicj'  raid  sturdilie, 
And  stude  about  him  in  the  stoure. 

13  Then  raise  the  slogan  with  ane  shout — 

"  Fy,  Tindaill,  to  it !  Jedburgh  's  here  !  "  " 
I  trow  he  was  not  halfsao  stout, 

But  anis  his  stomach  was  asteir.* 

AVith  gun  and  gcnzie, "  bow  and  spear, 
IVlen  might  see  mony  a  cracked  crown  I 

But  up  amang  the  merchant  geir, 
Tliey  were  as  busy  as  we  were  down, 

11     The  swallow  taill  frae  tackles  flew,"* 

Five  hundredth  flain    into  a  ilight. 
But  we  had  pestclets  cnew, 

And  shot  among  them  as  we  might, 

With  help  of  God  the  game  gacd  right, 
Frae  time  the  foremost  of  them  fell; 

Then  o'er  th:;  knowe,  without  goodnight, 
Tliey  ran  with  mony  a  shout  and  yell. 

15     But  after  thej'  had  turned  backs,  • 

Yet  Tindail  men  they  turn'd  again, 
And  had  not  been  the  merchant  packs,-'' 
There  had  been  mae  of  Scotland  slain. 

"  The  gatheriiis-'ivonl  peculiar  to  a  certain  iwiv.e,  or  sft  of  jieople.  was  termed 
"filoKan,"'  or  "Flutrliorn,"  and  was  always  repcatoil  at  an  onset,  as  well  as  on  many 
other  occasions.  The  custom  of  crying  the  f;log;in  or  cnsenzie,  is  often  allurled  t  >  in 
ail  our  ancient  histones  and  poem?.  It  was  usually  the  name  of  the  clan,  or  place 
cf  rendezvous,  or  leader.  In  1j3.5  the  English,  led  l>y  Thomas  of  Koslyr.c,  iind 
"NVilliam  Moutray,  assaulted  Aberdeen.  The  former  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
onset;  and,  as  his  followers  were  pressing  forward,  shouting  "Kosslyno;  Rosslyne!" 
"Cry  Moubray,"  said  the  expiring  chieltain:  "Kosslyno  is  gone!"  The  Higlihind 
clans  had  also'  their  appropriate  slogans.  The  Maedonalds  cried  Frich  (heatiier) ; 
the  Macphersons,  Craig-Ubh;  the  Grants,  Craig-Elachie ;  and  the  Macfarlaues, 
Loch-Sloy. 

i>  "  But,"  &c. :  till  once  his  anger  was  set  up. 

•^  "  Geuzie :  "  engine  of  war. 

<*  The  Scots,  on  this  occasion,  seem  to  have  had  chiefly  flreumis;  the  English  re- 
taining Btill  their  partiality  for  their  ancient  weapon,  the  longbow.  It  also  appears, 
by  a  letter  from  the  DuUe  of  Norfoll:  to  Cecil,  that  the  English  Borderers  wore  un- 
Bkilful  in  fireann.s:  or.  as  he  says,  "  our  countrymen  be  not  so  comniyng  with  shots 
as  I  woolde  wi^he." — See  Murdiu's  Stale  Papers,  vol.  1.,  y.  319. 

^"  Flain:"  arrow^;  hitherto  absurdly  printed  slain. 

/The  ballad-maker  here  ascribe.^  the  victory  to  the  real  cause;  for  ihe  English 
Borderers,  dispersing  to  plunder  t:ie  merchandise,  gave  the  opposite  party  tiiue  to 
recover  from  their  surjirisc.  It  seems  to  have  been  usual  for  travelling  m  rciiauts 
to  attend  Border  meetings,  although  one  would  have  thought  the  kind  of  company 
usually  assembled  there  might  have  deterred  them. 
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But,  Jesu!  if  the  folks  were  fain 
To  put  the  bussin":  on  their  tliics ; 

And  so  tiiey  fled,  v.ith  all  their  main, 
Down  o'er  the  brae,  like  clogged  bees. 

16  Sir  Francis  Eussell  «  ta'en  was  there, 

And  hurt,  as  we  hear  men  rehearse; 
Proud  Wallinton '  was  wounded  sair. 

Albeit  he  be  a  Fennick  fierce. 

But  if  you  wald  a  souldicr  search, 
Among  them  all  were  ta'en  that  night, 

Was  nane  sae  wordic  to  put  in  verse, 
As  Collingwood,"  that  courteous  kuigiit. 

17  Young  Henry  Schafton,''  he  is  hurt; 

A  souldier  shot  him  wV  a  bow; 
Scotland  has  cause  to  mak'  great  sturt, 

For  laiming  of  the  Laird  of  Movv  e. '-' 

The  Laird's  Wat  did  wecl  indeed; 
His  friends  stood  stoutlie  by  himsoll, 

With  little  Gladstain,  gudo  in  need, 
For  Gretein-''  kend  na  gude  be  ill. 

18  The  Sheriffe  wanted  not  gude  will, 

Howbeit  he  might  not  fight  so  fast; 
Beanjeddart,  Hundhe,  and  Ilunthill,  <> 
Three,  ou  they  laid  weel  at  the  last. 

"  Son  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  ami  Warden  of  the  Esist  Murches.  Ho  vrss,  at  this 
time,  chamberlain  of  Berwick.  He  was  afterwanb  killed  iu  a  fray  of  a  similar 
nalui'',  at  a  iJonler  meeting  hetweeu  the  same  Sir  John  Forsler  (father-in-law  to 
Ku.ssell)  and  Thomas  Ker  ol  Fairnihurst,  a.d.  10s5. 

*  FenwicU  of  Wallington,  a  powerful  Northumbrian  chief. 

<^  Sir  Cuthbeit  Collingwood  of  Esslington,  Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  the  10th 
and  20th  of  Elizabeth.  Besides  these  gentlemen,  James  Ogle,  and  many  other 
Northumbrians  of  note,  were  made  prisoners.  Sir  George  Hero:),  of  Chipchase  and 
Ford,  was  Blain.  to  the  great  regret  of  both  par'dep,  b.-ing  a  man  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Scots  as  we;!  as  the  English.  ^Vhen  the  prisoners  were  brou^^ht  to  Morton,  at 
Dalkeith,  and,  among  other  presents,  received  from  him  some  Scottish  falcons,  one 
of  his  train  ob-erveil.  that  the  English  were  nobly  treated,  since  they  got  live  hawks 
for  dead  herons. — Codscrojt. 

•J  The  Shaftops  are  an  ancient  family,  settled  at  Bavington,in  Northnmberlnnd, 
since  the  time  of  Edward  I.;  of  which  Sir  Cuthbart  Shaftoe,  Sheriff  of  Northumber- 
land In  il'Jii,  is  the  present  representative. 

«  An  oncicnt  family  on  the  Borders.  The  Innda  of  Jlowe  tiio  situated  npon  tl.e 
river  Bo^vmont,  in  llo.xbinghshire.  The  family  is  now  represented  by  William  Molle, 
Ilsq.,  of  Mains,  who  hua  restored  the  ancient  spoiling  of  the  name.  The  Laird  of 
Mowe.  here  mentioned,  was  the  only  gentleman  of  note  killed  in  the  skirmish  on  the 
Scottbh  Bide. 

/  Oraden,  a  family  of  Kcra. 

"Douglas  of  Beanjeddart,  an  ancient  branch  of  the  House  of  Caver.~-,  possessin:? 
property  near  the  junction  of  the  Jed  and  TevioL  Hundiio:  Rutherford  of  Hundli« 
or  Ilundalec,  situal'Ml  on  tho  Jed  above  Jedburgh.  Huntliill:  the  old  tower  of 
Huntblll  was  Bituutcd  nlout  a  mile  above  Jedburgh.  It  was  tho  patrimony  of  an 
ancient  family  of  RiiilKTfords.  1  supixj.so  tho  pcno!i  here  meant  to  bo  tho  simo 
who  is  renowFied  In  tradition  by  the  name  of  tlie  Cock  of  Uunthill.  Ills  sons  were 
executed  for  Marcli-trca*ion,  or  Border-theft,  along  witli  tlic  lairds  of  Corbet,  Groea- 
bead,  and  Overton,  \.u.  10^.— Johnstone  b  Uiitory,  p.  Vi^J. 
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Except  the  liorseiiien  of  the  guard, 
if  1  could  put  mi'ii  to  availc, 

None  stoutlicr  stood  out  for  tli'jir  laird, 
Nur  did  the  lads  of  Liddisdail. 

19  But  little  harness  had  we  there; 

But  auld  Badrculo  "  had  on  a  jack, 
And  did  riyht  wcel,  I  you  declare. 

With  all  his  Trunibills  at  his  hack. 

Gnde  Edderstauc  ''  was  not  lo  l,-.ck. 
Nor  Kirktoun,  Newton,  noble  meu!*-" 

Thir's  ''-  all  the  specials  I  of  spcake, 
By"*  others  that  I  cou'd  not  ken. 

20  Who  did  invent  that  day  of  play, 

We  need  not  fear  to  find  him  soon; 
For  Sir  John  Forster,  I  dare  well  say, 

Made  us  this  noisome  afternoon. 

Not  that  I  speak  preceislie  out. 
That  he  supposed  it  would  be  perril; 

But  pride,  and  breaking  out  of  feuid, 
Gar'd  Tindaill  lads  begin  the  quarrel.* 

«  Sir  Andrew  Tunibull,  of  Bcdrulp,  iipou  Rule  WatRr.  This  old  laird  was  so  noto- 
rious a  thief,  that  the  piiucipal  gcuilouicn  of  the  elans  of  Hume  and  Korr  refus  'd  to 
tign  a  bond  of  alliance,  to  which  ho,  witii  tho  TumbuUs  and  Kutherfurda,  waa  a 
party;  alleging;  that  their  proposed  alhes  had  stolen  Ilunto  of  Weilderbiirn's  cattle. 
The  authority  of  Morton,  however,  compelled  them  to  dipest  the  affront.  The  debate 
(and  a  curious  one  it  is)  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Guilsa-flft,  -vol.  i.,  p.  T21.  Tho 
Ilutherfords  bpcanio  more  lawless  after  having  been  deprived  of  the  countenance  of 
the  court,  for  slaj'ing  the  nephew  of  Fornian,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had 
attempted  to  carry  off  the  heiress  of  Rutherford.  This  lady  was  afterwards  marrifrt 
to  .James  Stewart  of  Traquair,  son  to  James,  Earl  of  Buchau,  according  to  a  Papal 
bull,  dated  9th  November,  160-t.  By  this  lady  a  great  estate  in  Toviotdalo  fell  to  the 
family  of  Traquair,  which  was  sold  by  J,.mcs,  Earl  of  Traquair,  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  Scotland,  in  conscquenco  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  to  which  ho  was  reduced  by 
his  loyal  exertions  in  favour  of  Charles  L 

b  An  ancient  family  of  Rutherfords;  I  believe,  indeed,  the  most  ancient  now 
extant. 

"=  "Kirktonn:"  the  parish  of  Kirktotm  belonged,  I  believe,  about  this  time,  to  a 
branch  of  the  Cavers  family;  but  Kirkton  of  Stewartllcld  is  mentioned  in  tho  list  of 
■Border  clans  in  1507.  '-Newton:"  ihis  is  probably  Grinyslaw  of  Little  Newton,  meii- 
Uoued  in  the  said  roll  of  Border  clans. 

d  "Thir's:"  these  are.    "By:"  besides. 

<•  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Roediadale  and 
Tynedale  men,  may  be  noticed  a  by-law  of  tho  Incorporated  Merchant-adven- 
turers of  Newcastle,  in  1561,  which,  alleging  evil  reput !  of  these  districts  tor 
Ihef's  and  felonies,  enacts,  that  no  appretitices  shall  bo  taken  "proceeding  fro-n 
Buch  leude  and  wicked  progenitors.'  T.iis  law,  though  in  dcs-  etude,  suusistcd 
until  1771. 
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BONNIE  GEORGE  CAMPBELL. 

From  Motherwell's  Minstrelsy,  p.  44. 

"Is  probably  a  Lament  for  oue  of  the  adherents  of  the  hou&e  of 
Argyle,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Glenlivat,  stricken  on  Thursday, 
the  3d  day  of  October,  1594  j-ears.*  Of  this  baUad  Mr.  Fiulay  had 
only  recovered  [eight  lines],  which  he  has  given  in  the  preface  to 
his  Scottish  Historical  and  /Romantic  Ballads,  p.  xxxiii.,  introduced 
by  the  following  remarks: — 'There  is  another  fragment  still  re- 
maining, which  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  ballad  of  adventure, 
perhaps  of  real  history.  I  am  acquainted  with  no  poem  of  which 
the  lines,  as  they  stand,  can  bo  supposed  to  have  formed  a  part.'" 
-  -MotherwelL 

A  slightly  different  version  appears  in  Smith's  Scottish  Minstrel, 
vol.  v.,  p.  42. 

Mr.  Maidmei.t,  however,  reasons  with  great  plausibility,  that  thia 
Lament  commernorates  the  assassination  of  .John  Campbell  of  Calder, 
in  1/JOl.  He  .vas  either  father  or  brother  to  the  lady  who  perished 
in  th;;  Castle  of  Towie,  ante,  p.  520. — See  Maidment's  Scotish  Ballads, 
&.C.,  vol.  i.,  p.  240. 

1  IIiE  upon  Hii^lilands, 

And  low  upon  Tay, 
Bonnie  George  Campbell 

Bade  out  on  a  day. 
Saddled  and  bridled 

And  booted  rade  he  ; 
Llame  came  his  gude  horae, 

But  never  came  he ! 

2  Out  came  his  auld  mitlier 

Greetiu'  full  sair, 
And  out  came  his  bonir'e  bride 

Bivin'  lier  hair. 
Saddled  and  bridled 

And  booted  rade  he; 
Toom  liame  came  the  Ka<l(ne, 

But  never  came  he  ! 

3  "  My  meadow  lies  green, 

And  my  corn  is  unsliorn; 
My  barn  is  to  bigg, 

And  rny  babie  's  unborn." 
Saddled  and  l)ridloil 

And  booted  rade  he  ; 
Toom  liume  cumo  the  .sa<ldlo, 

]'<ut  never  came  he  ! 

•  Oonlon'i  Genealogical  Jlittory  ofiht  Earlahn  oj HuilnrUnd. 
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THE  BONNIE  EARL  OF  MURRAY. 

From  Kamsay's  Tea-Table  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.,  p.  188. 

"  'Tlie  7  of  Febriiarij  this  zeire,  1592,  the  Earle  of  Murray  was 
cruelly  imirlhoroil  by  tlio  Earle  of  Huntly,  at  his  house  in  Duni- 
hrispcU,  in  Fyficshyro,  and  with  him  Dun'ihar,  Shriffe  of  Murray  ; 
it  [was]  given  out,"  and  pnhlickly  talked  that  tho  Earle  of  lluntly 
was  only  the  instrument  of  pcrpctrattin^  this  facte,  to  satisifie  the 
Kiuives  jelosie  of  Murray,  quhom  the  Queine,  more  rashlie  than 
wyslie,  some  few  dayes  before  had  commpmlit  in  the  Kinges  heiringe, 
\vith  too  many  epithctts  of  a  proper  and  gallant  man.  The  ressons 
of  these  surm;?3cs  proceidit  from  proclamatione  of  the  Kingcs  the  IS 
of  Marche  following,  inhibitting  the  younge  Earle  of  Murray  to 
persew  the  Earle  of  Huntly  for  his  father's  slaughter,  in  respecte  he, 
being  wardit  in  the  castell  of  Blaeknesse  for  the  same  murther,  was 
willing  to  abyde  his  tryell ;  averring  that  he  had  done  nothing,  hot 
by  the  King's  ma"*'  comniissioue  :  and  so  was  neither  airt  nor  pairt 
of  the  murthtr.' — Annales  of  jScoilaml  hy  Sir  James  Balfour,  vol.  i., 
Edin.  1824.  For  other  accounts  of  this  transaction,  see  Spottiswood, 
Moyse's  Memoh-es,  Caldcrwood's  History  of  tlm  Church,  and  Gordon's 
Genealogical  Jliniory  of  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland.'''' — Motherwell's 
Minstrelsy,  p.  78. 

If  Dr.  Chambers's  theory  relative  to  "  Young  "Waters  "  {ante,  p.  454) 
be  correct,  the  jealousy  characteristic  of  James  I.  of  Scotland  seems 
to  have  coursed  with  full  vigour  in  the  blood  of  his  descendant  James 
the  Gth  of  .Scotland  and  1st  of  England,  and  led  to  a  tragic  incident 
so  aualogous  in  its  alleged  motive,  that  the  former  ballad  has  been 
by  some  supposed  to  refer  to  tltis  latter  event. 

1  Ye  Highlands,  and  ye  Lawlands, 

Oh,  where  ha'e  ye  been  ? 
They  ha'e  slain  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
And  ha'e  lain  liim  on  tlie  green. 

2  Now  wae  be  to  tliee,  Huntly  ! 

And  wherefore  did  you  say  ? 
I  Ijade  3''ou  bring  him  with  you, 
But  forbade  you  him  to  slay. 

3  He  was  a  braw  gallant, 

And  he  rid  at  the  ring; 
And  tho  bonnio  Earl  of  Murray, 
Oil !  lie  might  lia'e  been  a  king, 

4  He  was  a  braw  gallant, 

And  he  play'd  at  the  ba'; 
And  tlie  bonnie  Earl  of  Murray 
Was  the  flower  amang  thom  a'. 
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5     He  was  a  braw  gallant, 

And  he  play'd  at  the  gluve; 
And  the  bonnie  Earl  of  Murray, 
Oh  !  he  was  the  Queene's  luve. 

C     Oil  !  king  will  his  ladye 

Look  o'er  the  castle  Dowiv, 
Ere  she  see  the  Earl  of  Murray 
Come  soundino'  thro'  the  towne. 


THE  EARL  OF  MURRAY. 


From  Finlay's  Scott hh  Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2L 

"  Is  a  dififereut  ballad  from  the  one  that  precedes  it ;  but,  owmg  to 
the  same  peculiarity  of  measure  of  both,  Jlr.  Finlay  conjectures, 
which  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  that  they  may  at  one  period  have  been 
united."— Motherwell's  Minstrelsi/,  p.  80. 

' '  It  resembles,  in  its  structure  of  verse,  the  fragment  of  '  Bonnie 
CJeorge  Campbell.'  Several  of  the  phrases  employed  are  all  but 
identical." — Dr.  Charles  ^lackay's  Ballads  of  Scotland,  p.  161. 

1  "  Open  the  gates, 

And  let  hiui  come  in ; 
He  is  my  brother  Iluntly, 
He'll  do  him  nae  harm." 

2  He's  ben  and  ben, 

And  ben  to  his  bed; 
And  with  a  sharp  rapier 
He  stabbed  him  dead. 

3  The  ladye  came  down  the  stair, 

Wringing  her  hands: 
"  He  has  slain  the  P^arl  of  Murray, 
The  flower  of  Scotland." 

4  But  Huntly  lap  on  his  horse, 

Kade  to  tlse  King  : 
"  Ye're  welcome  hame,  Huntly; 
And  where  ha'e  ye  been? 

5  "  Where  ha'e  yo  been  ? 

And  how  ha'e  yo  sped?" 
*'  I've  killed  the  Karl  of  Murray, 
Dead  in  his  bed." 
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6  "  Foul  f;i'  you,  Iluutly  ; 

And  whv  did  ye  so? 
Yon  niiglit  ha'o  ta'en  tlio  Earl  of  Murray, 
And  saved  liis  life  too." 

7  "  Her  bread  it 's  to  bake, 

ller  yill  is  to  brew  ; 
My  sister's  a  widow, 
And  suir  do  I  rue." 

8  "  Her  corn  j^^rows  ripe, 

Her  meadows  grow  green; 
r.ut  in  bonnie  Diiinibristle 
I  dareiia  be  seen." 


THE  LAIRD  0'  LOGIE. 

From  Scott's  Minstrelsy,  vol,  iii.,  p.  128. 

"  An  edition  of  this  ballad  is  current,  under  tlie  title  of  'The  Laird 
of  Ochiltree;'  but  the  editor,  since  the  tlrst  publication  of  this  work, 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  recover  the  following  more  correct  and 
ancient  copy,  as  recited  by  a  gentleman  j'esiding  near  Biggar.  It  agrees 
more  nearly,  both  in  the  name  and  in  the  circumstances,  with  the  real 
fact,  than  the  printed  ballad  of  Ochiltree. 

"  In  the  year  1592,  Francis  Stuart,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  was  agitatiug 
his  frantic  and  ill-concerted  attempts  against  the  person  of  James 
VI.,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  surprise  in  the  Palace  of  Falkland. 
Through  the  emulation  and  private  rancour  of  the  courtiers,  ho  found 
adherents  even  about  the  king's  ])ersoa  ;  among  whom,  it  seems,  was 
the  hero  of  our  ballad,  whose  history  is  thus  narrated  in  that  curious 
and  valuable  chronicle,  of  which  the  first  part  has  been  published 
under  t'ae  title  of  '  The  Historic  oi'  king  James  the  Sext : ' — 

"  'In  this  close  tyme  it  fortuuit,  that  a  gentleman,  calht  Weymis 
of  Logye,  being  also  in  credence  at  court,  was  delatit  as  a  traffekker 
with  Frances  erle  Bothwell ;  and  he,  being  examiuat  before  king  and 
counsall,  confessit  his  accusation  to  be  of  veritie,  that  sundry  tymes 
he  had  spokin  with  him,  exjn-esslie  aganis  the  king's  inhibitioun 
]iroc!amit  in  the  contrare,  whilk  confession  he  subscryvit  with  his 
hand ;  and  because  the  event  of  this  mater  had  sic  a  success,  it  sail 
also  be  jn-aysit  be  my  pen,  as  a  worthie  turne,  ijroceiding  from  honest 
chest  love  and  charitie,  whilk  suld  on  na  wayis  be  obscurit  from  the 
postcritie,  for  the  gude  examjjle ;  and  therefore  I  have  thought  gude 
to  insert  the  same  for  a  perpetual  memorie. 

"  '  Queen  Anne,  our  noble  princess,  was  scrvit  with  dyverss  gentil- 
wemen  of  Lir  awin  cuntric,  and  naymelie  with  ane  callit  Mres  Mar- 
garet Twynstoun,*  to  whome  this  geutilman,  Weymes  of  Logye,  bure 
great  honest  atl'cction,  tending  to  the  godlie  band  of  marriage,  the 
whilk  was  honestlie  requytetbe  tlie  said  gentilwoman,  yea  even  in 
Lis  greatest  mister; f  for  howsone  she  understude  the  saitl  gentilmau 
*  Iwyiilace,  accordiuij  to  Spotti,iwo(xle.  f  " Mister: ' '  necessity. 
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to  be  in  distress,  and  apperantlie  be  his  confession  to  be  puneisfc  to 
the  death,  and  she  having  prevelege  to  ly  ia  thequeynis  chalmer  that 
same  veiie  night  of  his  accusation,  ^Yha^e  the  king  was  also  i-eposing 
that  same  night,  she  came  furth  of  the  dure  prevelie,  bayth  the 
prencis  being  then  at  quyet  rest,  and  past  to  the  chahner,  -svhare  the 
said  gentilman  was  put  in  custodie  to  certayne  of  the  garde,  and 
commandit  thayrae  that  immediatehe  he  sould  be  broght  to  the  king 
and  quej-ne,  whereunto  they,  geving  sure  credence,  obeyet.  But 
howsone  she  was  cum  bak  to  the  chalmer  dur,  she  desyrit  the 
v/atches  to  stay  till  he  sould  cum  furth  agaj'ne,  aud  so  she  closit 
the  dur,  and  coavoyit  the  gentilman  to  a  windo',  whare  she  ministrat 
a  long  corde  unto  him  to  convoy  himself  doun  upon;  aud  sa,  be  hir 
gude  cheritable  help,  he  happelie  escapit  be  the  subteltie  of  love. '  " 
— Scott. 

["The  keepers,  waiting  xipon  his  return,  stayed  there  till  the  morning, 
and  then  found  themselves  deceived.  This,  with  the  manner  of  the 
escape,  ministered  great  occasion  of  laughter;  and,  not  mauy  da3'3 
after,  the  king  being  pacified  by  the  queen's  means,  he  was  pardoned, 
aud  took  to  wife  the  gentlewoman  who  had,  in  this  sort,  hazarded 
her  credit  for  his  safety." — Spottiswoode. 

•Stanza  3  is  added  from  the  copy  as  reprinted  by  ilotherwell.  (See 
note  to  text.) 

Tiie  version  referred  to  above,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Young  Laird 
of  Ochiltrie,"  follows. 

^Ir.  Motherwell  mentions  that  "there  is  another  set  of  it  to  be 
found  in  stall  prints,  which  has  a  cliance  of  being  tlie  original  ballad,  aa 
composed  at  the  time  of  the  Laird's  deliverance  in  1592." — Minstrtlsy, 
p.  Ixi-K.,  note  20. 

Tlie  same  diligent  \vriter,  referring  to  "the  UTitings  of  the  early 
English  Dramatists,"  and  to  the  "numberless  snatches  of  ancient  ditties 
introduced"  by  them  in  their  writings,  states  : — "In  'The  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pestle,' Old  Merrythought  gives  this  verse,  evidently  a 

Iiortion  of  a  Scottish  song,  both  in  subject  and  style  ;  perhaps  it  may 
lave  belonged  to  some  edition  of  the  popular  ballad  of  '  The  Laird  of 
Logic  : ' — ' 

'She  cares  not  for  her  mammy,  nor 
She  cares  not  for  her  daddy,  for 

She  Is,  Bho  is,  she  is 
My  lord  of  Lowgave's  lassie.' " — Minsire'sy,  p.  xl.] 

1  I  wir.r.  »inp,  if  3'e  will  hearken, 

If  3'e  will  hearken  niito  nio  ; 
Tlio  king  has  ta'on  a  poor  prisoner, 
The  wanton  laird  o'  young  Logic. 

2  Young  Logic's  laid  in  Edinburgli  cliapol; 

Caruiiciiael  's  the  keeper  o'  tlic  key  ;  * 
And  may  Margaret's  lamenting  sair, 
All  for  the  love  of  young  Logic. 

•  Sir  John  Carmichocl  of  Carmichnel,  the  hero  of  the  ballad  called  "The  Uuid  of 
tht)  KeidHwJre,"  was  appointed  captain  of  the  king's  guard  in  1088,  and  UBually  had 
the  keeping  of  state  criminals  of  runk. 

2n 
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3  [May  Margaret  sits  in  the  queen's  bow'r, 

KiiK'kiug  her  fingers  uno  bo  auc, 
Cursing  the  day  that  e'er  slie  was  born, 
Or  that  she  e'er  heard  o'  Logic's  name.*] 

4  "  Lament,  lament  na,  may  Margaret, 

And  of  your  weeping  let  me  be; 
For  ye  maun  to  the  king  himsel', 
To  seek  the  life  of  young  Logic." 

5  May  Margaret  has  kilted  her  green  cleiding, 

And  she  has  curled  back  her  yellow  hair; 
"  If  I  canna  get  young  Logic's  life, 
Farewell  to  Scotland  for  evermair." 

6  When  she  came  before  the  king, 

She  knelt  [down]  lowly  on  her  knee; 

"Oh,  what's  the  matter,  may  Margaret? 

And  what  needs  all  this  courtesie?" 

7  "A  boon,  a  boon,  my  noble  liege, 

A  boon,  a  boon,  I  beg  of  thee ! 
And  the  first  boon  that  I  come  to  crave, 
Is  to  grant  me  the  life  of  young  Logie." 

8  "  Oh  na,  oh  na,  may  Margaret, 

Forsooth,  and  so  it  maunna  be; 
For  all  the  gowd  of  fair  Scotland 

Shall  not  save  the  life  of  young  Logie." 

9  But  she  has  stown  the  king's  redding-kaim,f 

Likewise  the  queen  her  wedding-knife, 
And  sent  the  tokens  to  Carmichael, 
To  cause  young  Logie  get  his  life. 

10  She  sent  him  a  purse  of  the  red  gowd, 

Another  of  the  white  monie ; 
She  sent  him  a  pistol  for  each  hand. 
And  bade  him  shoot  when  he  gat  free. 

11  When  he  came  to  the  tolbooth  stair, 

There  he  let  liis  volley  flee; 
It  made  the  king  in  his  chamber  start, 
E'en  in  the  bed  where  he  might  be. 

•  ["The  third  Ktaiiza  in  tho  present  copy  was  obtained  from  recitation;  and,  as  it 
doscribes  very  naturally  tho  agitated  behaviour  of  a  porHou  who,  like  May  Miirarot, 
had  high  interests  at  stake,  it  was  considered  worthy  of  being  preserved."— Mothor- 
■vrell,  MinslreUj/,  p.  SG.] 

t  "Kedding  kaim; '"  comb  for  the  hair. 
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12  "  Gae  out,  gae  out,  my  merry  men  all. 

And  bid  Carmichael  come  speak  to  me ; 
For  I'll  lay  my  life  the  pledge  of  that, 
That  yon 's  the  shot  of  young  Logic." 

13  When  Carmichael  came  before  the  king, 

He  fell  low  down  upon  his  knee ; 
The  very  first  word  that  the  king  spake, 

Was — "Where's  the  laird  o'  young  Logic?" 

14  Carmichael  turn'd  him  round  about, 

(I  wot  the  tear  blinded  his  e'e,) 
"  There  came  a  token  frae  your  grace, 
Has  ta'en  a^vay  the  laird  frae  me." 

15  "  Hast  thou  play'd  me  that,  Carmichael  ? 

And  hast  thou  play'd  me  that?  "  quoth  ho; 
"  The  morn  the  justice-court 's  to  stand, 
And  Logic's  place  ye  maun  supplie," 

16  Carmichael 's  awa  to  Margaret's  bow'r, 

E'en  as  fast  as  he  may  dree  : 
"  Oh,  if  young  Logic  be  within. 
Tell  him  to  come  and  speak  with  me  !  " 

17  Maj-  Margaret  turn'd  her  round  about, 

(I  wot  a  loud  [loud]  liiigli  laugh'd  she,) 
'■  The  egg  is  chipp'd,  the  bird  is  ilown, 
Ye'll  see  nae  mair  of  young  Logic." 

18  Tlie  ane  is  shipp'd  at  the  pier  A  Leith, 

The  other  at  the  Queen's  I  errie ; 
[And  may  Margaret  has  gotten  her  love,*] 
The  wanton  laird  of  young  Logie. 


THE  YOUNG  LAIRD  OF  OOHILTRIE. 

From  Herd's  Scotthh  Songs,  vol.  i.,  p.  21. 

Dr.  (Jhainbers,  in  his  Scott'wh  Ballads,  p.  80,  gives  a  version  collated 
from  the  followiui^  and  the  prcccdiii;^ ;  but,  notwithstanding  some  ad- 
mixture of  his  own,  the  result  is  not  very  satisfactory,  as  it  makes, 
in  several  instances,  a  somewhat  confused  jumble. 

1     On,  listen,  gude  people,  to  my  tale, 
Listen  to  what  I  tell  to  thee; 
The  king  has  taken  a  poor  prisoner, 

The  wanton  laird  of  Ochiltrie. 
*  [Slightly  altered,  In  tho  lutorest  of  truth  and  dollcaoy.] 
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2  When  news  came  to  our  j^udely  queen, 

She  sigh'd,  and  said  liglit  mournrnllio, — - 
"  Oil,  wliat  will  come  of  Ladye  jMarj^'ret, 
Wha  bears  sic  love  to  Ochiltiie?" 

3  Ladye  Marg'ret  tore  licr  yellow  hair, 

When  as  the  queen  told  her  the  same: 
''  I  wish  that  I  had  ne'er  been  born, 
Nor  e'er  had  known  Ochiltrie's  name." 

4  "  Fie,  na! "  quoth  the  queen,  "  that  niaunna  Lo^ 

Fie,  na !  [lie,  na!]  that  niaiuina  be; 
I'll  iind  yo  out  a  better  way 
To  save  the  life  of  Ochiltrie." 

5  The  queen  she  trippit  up  the  stair, 

And  lowly  knelt  upon  her  knee: 
"  The  first  boon  which  I  come  to  crave, 
Is  the  life  of  gentle  Ochiltrie." 

6  "  Oh,  if  you  had  ask'd  me  castles  or  tow'rs, 

I  wou'd  ha'e  gi'en  them,  twa  or  three; 
But  all  the  money  in  fair  Scotland 
Winna  buy  the  life  of  Ochiltrie." 

7  The  queen  she  trippit  down  the  stair, 

And  down  she  gaed  right  mournfullie: 
"  It 's  all  the  money  in  fair  Scotland 
Winna  buy  the  life  of  Ochiltrie." 

8  Ladye  Marg'ret  tore  her  yellow  hair, 

When  as  the  queen  told  her  the  same: 
"  I'll  take  a  knife  and  end  my  life. 
And  be  in  the  grave  as  soon  as  him." 

9  "  Ah  !  fie,  na !  fie,  na !  "  quoth  the  queen ; 

"  Fie,  na!  fie,  na!  this  mauuna  be; 
I'll  set  ye  on  a  better  way 
To  save  the  life  of  Ochiltrie." 

10  The  queen  she  slippit  up  the  stair, 

And  she  gaed  up  right  privatlie. 

And  she  has  stolen  the  prison  keys, 

And  gane  and  set  free  Ochiltrie. 

11  And  she  's  gi'en  him  a  purso  of  gowd, 

And  another  of  [the]  white  money, 
She  's  gi'en  him  twa  pistols  by  his  side. 

Saying  to  him — "  Shoot  when  ye  win  free." 
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12  And  Avhen  he  came  to  the  queen's  window, 

Whateu  a  joylul  sliout  ga'e  he! 
"  Peace  be  to  onr  roj'al  queen. 
And  peace  be  in  her  companie!" 

13  "  Oh,  whaten  a  voice  is  that?  "  quotli  tho  king 

"  Whaten  a  voice  is  that?"  quotli  lie ; 
"  AVliaten  a  voice  is  that?"  quoth  the  lvin^\ — ■ 
"  I  think  it 's  the  voice  of  Ocliiltrie. 

14  "  Go  call  to  nie  my  gaolers  all, 

Callthem  by  thirty  and  by  three; 

For  on  the  morn,  at  twelve  o'clock, 

It's  hangit  shall  tl;cy  ilk  ane  be." 

15  "  (^h,  didna  ye  send  your  keys  to  us? 

Ye  sent  them  be  thirty  and  be  three; 
And  with  them  sent  a  straight  command, 
To  set  at  largo  young  Ochiltrie." 

16  "  Ah,  na !  fie,  na !  "  quoth  the  queen, 

"  Fie,  my  dear  love,  this  maunna  be ; 
And  if  ye're  gaun  to  hang  them  all, 
Indeed,  ye  maun  begin  with  me." 

17  Tlie  ane  was  shippit  at  the  pier  of  Leith, 

The  other  at  tlie  Queensferrie; 
And  now  the  ladye  has  gotten  her  lovo, 
The  winsome  laird  of  Ochiltrie. 


WILLIE  MACINTOSH ;  OR,  THE  BURNING  OF 
AUCHINDOUN. 

Mr.  Finlay  first  published  four  stanzas  of  this  ballad  in  his  ScoUish 
Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  p.  97. 

Other  four  stanzas  were  afterwards  published  by  Mr.  Laing,  in 
The  Thhlle  of  Scotland,  p.  100. 

The  same  number  of  stanzas  of  a  third  version  were  copied  by  jNlr. 
'Wliitelaw,  iu  1854,  fiom  "an  Aberdeen  uewspaiier;"  in  whicb,  he 
states,  they  appeared  "about  tliirty  years  ago,  with  the  following 
note  prfiiixed  :  — '  In  \'A)1  the  Mackiutoslics,  or  clan  Chattan,  having 
offended  Gordon  of  lluntly  and  Stratldjngic,  to  wlioin  they  were 
vas.eal.s,  the  latter  vowed  vengeaiKc,  which  the  former  fearing, 
requested  their  chief  to  proceed  to  Auchindoun  (.';istl(!,  the  residence 
of  their  offended  superior,  and  sue  for  peace.  On  liis  arrival  there, 
Gordon  was  unfortunately  from  home  :  lie  was,  however,  introduced 
to  his  l.'.dy,  to  whom  ho  told  f  n  what  errand  he  liad  come,  and 
I)lcaded  for  her  intercession  ;  but  she  told  him  that  she  was  sure  her 
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lord  would  not  be  satisfied  until  the  head  oc  tho  chief  of  the  clan 
Chattau  was  fixed  on  the  castle  gate.  The  chief  de3]>ising  her  threat, 
!iud  bowing  acornfiilly  low  before  he  should  dojiart,  she  snatched  a 
sword  from  the  wall,  and  severed  his  head  from  his  l)ody.  His  clan, 
on  hearing  of  I  ho  "horrid  deed,"  assembled  under  his  son  and 
sncccssor,  and  m:u-chcd  to  Auchindoun  Castle  in  the  d-j ad  of  night, 
which  they  plundered  and  .«et  on  (ire.  Tlie  lady  niadj  her  escape, 
but  several  of  the  inmates  perished  in  the  flames.  The  ruins  of  this 
baronial  residence  arc  still  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
luddich,  in  Banirshire.'"— Whitelaw's  Booh  of  ScoVhh  Ballads, 
p.  248. 

Stanza  1  is  from  Finlay  ;  2  and  .">  are  nearly  tlic  same  in  all  three ; 
4  is  from  Laing,  and  5  from  AVhitelaw.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Auchindoun  was  the  seat  of  Adam  o'  Gordon. 

1  As  I  came  in  by  Fiddich-side, 

In  a  ]\Iay  morning, 
I  met  Willie  Macintosh 

An  hour  before  the  dawning. 

2  "  Turn,  Willie  Macintosh, 

Turn,  turn,  I  bid  ye; 
If  ye  burn  Auchindoun, 
Huntly  he  will  head  ye." 

3  "  Head  me,  or  hang  me, 

That  winna  fley  me; 
I'll  burn  Auchindoun, 
Ere  the  life  lea'e  me." 

4  Coming  o'er  Cairn  Groom, 

And  looking  down,  man, 
I  saw  Willie  Macintosh 
Burn  Auchindoun,  man. 

5  Light  was  the  mirk  hour 

At  the  day  dawning, 
For  Auchindoun  was  in  a  Hame 
Ere  the  cock  crawing. 
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The  Catholic  Earls  of  Iluntly  and  Errol,  with  their  associates  and 
retainers  in  the  North— then,  as  it  seems,  in  the  interest  of  and  sub- 
sidized by  gold  from  Spain— were  opposed  witli  all  the  bitterness  of 
religious  and  party  rancour,  by  the  adherents  of  the  Kirk,  then 
dominant  at  Court,  and  whose  "avowed  object  was  to  depose  Anil- 
Christ,"  and  to  spoil  tliC  Egyptians,  or  Catholic  lords,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Kirk,  the  English  alliaucc,  and,  it  may  be,  with  some  view, 
on  the  part  of  many,  to  their  own  special  benefit. 
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"On  the  21st  of  September,  1594,  Argyle,  having  receired  the 
royal  commission  to  piu-sne  Huntly  and  his  associates,  set  out  on  his 
expedition  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  six  thousand  men."  This  force 
consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  hastily  levied  and  poorly  armed  High- 
landers. But  Av^'Ie,  who  was  only  nineteen,  ardent,  and  eager  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law,  "  the  bounie  Earl  of 
Murray,"  pressed  forward  to  meet  Huntly ;  "  to  whom  he  sent  a 
message,  that  within  three  days  he  meant  to  sleep  at  Strathbogie. 
To  this  taunting  challenge  Huntly  replied,  that  Argylo  should  be 
welcome:  he  would  himself  be  his  porter,  and  open  all  the  gates  of 
his  palace  to  his  young  frieud  ;  but  he  must  not  take  it  amiss  if  he 
rubbed  his  cloak  against  Argyle's  plaid  ere  they  parted."  Argyle's 
army— augmented  %  a  rabble  of  "  ra<cali  and  pokebearers,''  as  they 
are  designated  by  Bowes,  Queen  Elizabeth's  representative— num- 
bered about  ten  thousand  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic 
earls  wei"e  unable  to  muster  more  than  fifteen  hundred,  or  at  most 
two  thousand  men;  "  but  of  these  the  greater  part  were  resolute  and 
gallant  gentlemen ;  all  well  mounted  and  fully  araaed ;  and  among 
them  some  officers  of  veteran  experience,  who  had  served  in  the  Low 
Countries.  They  had,  besides,  sLx;  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  were 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Andrew  Gray,  who  afterwards 
commanded  the  English  and  Scottish  auxiliaries  in  Bohemia."  " 

Having  thus  stated  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  battle,  the 
ballad  itself  may  be  left  to  tell  its  own  tale,  as  to  the  incidents  of  the 
fight. 

The  action  is  variously  styled  "The  Battle  of  Balriunes,"  of 
"  Glenlivet,"  or  "  Strathaven."  It  was  fought  on  the  3d  of  October, 
1594. 

Two  CO]  lies  of  an  edition  printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1681,  12mo,  exist 
one  in  Pepys'  collection  {ante,  p.  181),  and  the  other  in  the  Advocates' 
Library. 

A  copj',  ])robably  printed  from  the  latter,  appears  in  "Scottish 
J'onns,  of  the.  XVI.  C'entur;/,  Edinburgh,  1801 ;  one  of  the  numerous 
useful  jiublications,  illustrative  of  Scottish  history,  edited  by  Mr. 
Dalzell,  Advocate." 

The  first  four  stanzas  appear  in  Jamieson's  Popular  Ballads,  vol.  ii., 
p.  144. 

Another  version,  obviously  printed  from  a  stall  copy,  occurs  in  Scarce 
Ancient  Ballads,  p.  29,  Aberdeen,  1822. 

Stanza  3,  from  Jamieson's,  and  stanzas  27,  33,  34,  39,  and  40,  froni 
Laing's  versions,  as  here  in.serted  v.'ithin  brackets,  do  not  occur  in 
J^alzell's  cojiy.  Tiic  orthography  has  been  modernized,  and  a  few 
obvious  errors  corrected. 


Fkae  Dunnoter  to  Aberdeen, 
I  raso  and  took  the  way, 

Bolioviiig  wccl  that  it  had  been 
Not  Iialf  aiie  hour  to  day. 

♦  Tyller'fl  lliitorp  of  Scotland,  a.  d.  1591. 
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Tlio  lift  Avas  clad  with  cloiiilis  gray, 
And  ower  iiiaakit  was  tlio  moon, 

AVIiicli  me  deceived  wlierc  I  lay. 
And  made  mc  rise  ower  soon. 

On  Towic  ]\[()unt  I  met  a  man 

Well  graitlicd  in  his  gear; 
Quoth  I — "  What  news?"  then  lie  began 

To  tell  a  litt  of  weir 
Quoth  he — "The  ministers,  I  fear, 

A  bloody  browst  have  brewn; 
For  yesterday,  withouteu  mair, 

On  ano  hill  at  Stradown, 

["I  saw  three  lords  in  battle  fight 

Eight  furiously  awhile, 
Huntlic  and  Errol,  as  they  hight, 

Were  both  against  Argyle. 
Turn  back  with  me  and  ride  a  mils, 

And  I  shall  make  it  kcnn'd, 
How  they  began  the  form  and  styla, 

And  of  the  battle's  end."] 

Then  I,  as  any  man  would  be, 

Desirous  was  to  know 
Mair  of  that  tale  he  told  to  me, 

The  which,  he  said,  he  saw. 
By  then  the  day  began  to  daw, 

And  back  with  him  I  rade ; 
Then  he  began  the  sooth  to  show, 

And  on  this  wise  he  said  : — 

]\IacCAllen  More  came  frae  the  west, 

With  mony  a  bow  and  brand; 
To  waste  the  Rhinnes  he  thought  best, 

The  Earl  of  Himtlie's  land. 
He  swore  that  none  shou'd  him  gainstaiid, 

Except  that  he  were  fey, 
But  all  shou'd  be  at  his  command, 

That  dwelt  be  north  of  Tay. 

Then  Huntlie,  to  prevent  that  peril, 

Directit  hastilie. 
Unto  the  noble  Earl  of  Errol 

Besought  him  for  supplie. 
Wha  said — "  It  is  my  dutie 

For  to  give  Huntlie  support, 
For  if  he  loses  Strathbogie, 

jMy  Slaincs*  will  be  ill  hurt, 

•  Slaines  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Errol, 
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7  "  Therefore  I  liald  the  subject  vain, 

Wou'd  reave  us  of  our  riglit, 
First  shall  one  of  us  be  slain, 

The  other  tak'  tlie  flight. 
Suppose  Argyle  be  much  of  might, 

By  force  of  Hielandmen; 
"We 's  be  a  mote  into  his  sight. 

Or  he  pass  hame  again. 

8  "  Be  blithe,  my  merry  men,  be  blithe, 

Argyle  shall  have  the  worse, 
Gif  he  into  this  country  kythe,* 

I  houp  in  God  his  cross  ! " 
Then  leap'd  this  lord  upon  his  horse, 

And  Avitli  warlike  troop  frae  Turray,  f 
To  meet  with  Huntlie  and  his  force, 

liade  to  Elgin  in  the  Murray. 

9  Tlie  same  night  that  those  two  lords  met, 

I  wot  'twou'd  be  thought  long; 
To  tell  you  all,  (I  have  forgot,) 

The  ruirth  was  them  among. 
Then  pipers  play'd,  and  songsters  sang, 

To  glad  the  merry  host; 
Wlia  fear'd  not  the  foemcn  strong, 

Nor  j-et  Argyle  his  boast. 

10  They  for  two  days  wou'd  not  remove, 

But  blithely  drank  tlie  wine; 
Some  to  his  lass,  some  to  his  love. 

Some  to  his  ladye  line. 
And  he  that  thought  not  for  to  blyne,+ 

His  mistress'  token  tak's, 
They  kiss'd  it  first,  and  set  it  syne 

Upon  their  helms  and  jacks. 

11  They  pass'd  tlieir  time  right  waiitonlio, 

Till  word  came  at  the  last, 
Argyle,  with  ane  great  armic, 

Approached  wond'rous  fast. 
Then  frae  the  toun  those  Barons  pass'd, 

And  Iluntlie  to  them  said, — 
"Glide  gentlemen,  we  will  ua  c;ist 

To  Stratlibogie,  but  bccd."§ 

•  "Kythc;  "  is  foiinl. 

1  "Turray:  "  TurrifT,  in  Abcrcleonsbiro. 

J  "  Blyno: "  Hicp.    ScemB  lo  mean  horc,  nol  to  Bhriiik  in  tho  bitUo. 

{  "Bced:  "  widiout  delay. 
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12     When  thcj'-  unto  Strathbogie  came, 

To  council  soon  they  gaed; 
Tlierc  to  see  how  tilings  might  IVame,* 

For  they  had  nieikle  need. 
They  vowed  them  imto  a  deed, 

As  kirknicn  cou'd  devise, 
Syne  pray'd  that  they  might  find  good  speed 

Of  theii"  glide  cnterpriKO. 

IS     Then  every  man  himself  did  arm, 

To  meet  IMacCallen  More, 
Unto  Stratliduuii,  wlio  did  great  liarm 

Tlie  Wedensday  before. 
As  lions  do  poor  lambs  devour. 

With  bluidic  teeth  and  nails, 
They  brent  the  biggings,  took  the  store, 

Syne  slew  the  people's  sells. 

14  Beside  all  this  hie  crueltie. 

He  said,  ere  he  should  cease, 
The  slanding-stones  of  Strathbogie 

Should  be  his  pallion's  place. 
But  Huntlie  said — "  With  God  his  grace, 

First  we  shall  fight  them  ones. 
Perchance  that  they  may  tak'  the  chase, 

Ere  they  come  to  the  stones!" 

15  Those  Lords  kept  on  at  afternoon 

With  all  their  weirmen  wight, 
Then  sped  up  to  the  Cabrach  soon, 

Where  the}"  bade  all  that  night. 
Upon  the  morn,  when  day  was  light. 

They  raise  and  made  them  bomie, 
Iiitil  ane  castle  that  stood  on  height; 

They  called  it  Anchindoun, 

10     Beside  that  castle,  on  a  croft, 

They  stended  pallions  there; 
Then  spak'  a  man  that  had  been  oft 

In  jcopardic  of  weir: 
"  JMy  Lords,  your  foes  they  are  to  fear, 

Though  we  were  never  so  stout, 
Therefore  command  some  men  of  weir 

To  watch  the  rest  about." 

17     By  this  was  done,  some  gentlemen. 
Of  noble  kin  and  bliiid. 
To  council  with  those  Lords  began, 
Of  matters  to  conclude: 

*  'Frame:  "  lake  form. 
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For  weel  eneugh  they  understood 

The  matter  was  of  weight, 
They  hadna  so  manie  men  of  good, 

In  battle  for  to  fight. 

18  The  firstin  man  in  council  spak'. 

Good  Errol,  it  was  he; 
Wlio  saj-s — "  I  will  the  vanguard  tak', 

And  leading  upon  me. 
My  Lord  Huntlie,  come  succour  me, 

Wlien  ye  see  me  opprest; 
For  frae  the  field  I  will  not  flee, 

So  lang  as  I  may  last." 

19  Tliereat  some  Gordons  waxed  wraith, 

And  said  he  did  them  wrong: 
To  let  this  lord  then  they  were  laith, 

First  to  the  battle  gang. 
The  meeting  that  was  them  among, 

"Was  no  men  that  it  heard  ; 
But  Huntlie,  with  ane  troop  full  strong, 

Bade  into  the  rear-guard. 

20  This  was  the  number  of  their  force, 

Those  Lords  to  battle  led; 
Ane  thousand  gentlemen  on  horse, 

And  sonic  footmen  they  had; 
Three  hundred  that  shot  arrows  braid. 

Four  score  that  hagbuts  bore; 
This  was  the  number  that  they  had. 

Of  footmen  with  them  sure. 

21  Thus  with  their  noble  chivalry 

They  marched  into  the  field; 
Argyle,  with  ane  great  armie. 

Upon  ane  hill  ta'en  bield; 
Abiding  them  witli  spear  and  shield, 

"With  bullets,  darts,  and  bows; 
Tlie  men  could  weel  their  weapons  wield, 

To  meet  tliem  was  nae  mows.* 

22  When  tijey  so  near  other  were  come, 

Tiiat  ilk  man  saw  his  foe, 
"Go  to,  essay  the  game,"  said  some; 
But  Captain  Kcr  f  said,  "  No  : 

*  See  "Battle  of  Hariaw,''  btanza  19,  line  5,  ante,  p.  448. 

f'Captnln  Ker."  Thin  personaKO  l^  iisyally  fnpposod  to  bo  tlie  p'-rpctrntor  of 
tlio  Tovrlo  tra/fOflv,  but  thi.t  iflPtiliUcalion  bcciiih  doubttu',  as  tho  latter  l^  namoil 
"Andrew,"  whiJo  ilic  "C&i  tain  Kcr '  here  referral  to  Is  named,  by  Tytler,  "Thomas." 
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First  let  the  guns  before  us  go, 
Tliat  they  may  break  tlio  order." 

Quotli  baith  the  Lords — "  Let  it  be  so, 
Or  ever  wc  gac  larder."* 

23  Tlien  Andrew  Gray,  upon  anc  liorse, 

]5et\vixt  tbc  battles  rade, 
]\LTking  the  sign  of  hall}'  cross, 

" /«  7namts  iinis"  he  said. 
He  Hglited  there  the  guns  to  lead, 

Till  Ihey  came  to  the  rest; 
Then  Captain  Ker  imto  him  sped, 

And  bade  him  shoot  in  haste. 

24  "  I  will  not  shoot,"  quoth  Andrew  Gray, 

"  Till  they  come  o'er  yon  hill ; 
We  ha'e  an  ower  gude  cause  this  day, 

Thro'  misguidings  to  spill. 
Go  back,  and  bid  our  men  bide  still, 

Till  they  come  to  the  plain; 
Then  shall  my  shooting  do  them  ill; 

I  will  not  shoot  in  vain." 

25  "  Eihoot  up,  shoot  up  ! "  quoth  Captain  Ker, 

"  Shoot  up  to  our  comfort!" 

The  firstin  shot  [it]  was  too  near, 

It  lighted  all  too  short. 
The  nextin  shot  their  foes  [it]  hurt. 

It  lighted  wond'rous  weel : 
Quoth  Andrew  Gray — "  I  see  ane  sport, 

When  they  begin  to  reel! 

26  "  Go  to,  good  mates,  and  'say  the  game, 

Yon  folks  are  in  a  fray; 
Let  see  how  we  can  mell  with  them, 

Into  their  disarray; 
Go,  go,  it  is  not  time  to  stay, 

All  for  my  benison  ; 
Save  none  this  day,  ye  may  gar  die, 

Till  we  the  field  ha'e  won!" 

27  [Then  awful  Errol  he  'gan  say: 

"  Good  fellows,  follow  me  ; 
I  hope  it  shall  be  ours  this  day, 

Or  else  therefore  to  dee. 
Tho'  they  in  number  many  be, 

Set  on  withouten  words; 
Let  ilk  brave  fellow  brake  his  tree, 

And  then  pursue  with  swords."] 

*  "Fart'er:"  farther. 
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28  Then  Errol  hasted  to  the  height 

Where  he  did  battle  hide, 
With  him  -went  Auchindomi  and  Gight, 

And  Bonnitoun  by  his  side; 
Where  many  gentlemen  did  with  him  bide, 

Whose  praise  should  not  be  smoor'd;* 
But  Captain  Kcr,  that  was  their  guide, 

Rr.de  aye  before  my  Lord. 

29  Tliey  were  not  many  men  of  weir, 

But  they  were  wondrous  true  ; 
With  hagbuts,  pistols,  bow,  and  spear, 

They  did  their  foes  pursue  ; 
Where  bullets,  darts,  and  arrows  flew, 

As  thick  as  hail  or  rain, 
Wliilk  many  hurt;  and  some  they  slew, 

Of  horse  and  gentlemen. 

30  Iluntlie  made  liaste  to  succour  him. 

And  charged  furiouslie. 
Where  many  [ane]  man's  siglit  grew  dim. 

The  shots  so  thick  did  flee; 
Whilk  gar'd  right  many  doughty  dee,f 

Of  some  on  every  side  ; 
Argyle  with  his  tald  J  host  did  flee, 

But  MacLean  §  did  still  abide. 

81  MacLean  had  on  a  habergeon, 

Ilk  Lord  had  on  ane  jack, 
Together  fiercely  are  they  run, 

With  many  a  gun's  crack. 
The  splinters  of  their  spears  they  brak' 

Flew  up  into  the  air, 
And  bore  doun  many  on  their  back. 

Again  raise  never  mair. 

82  "  Alace,  I  see  ane  sorry  sight! " 

Said  the  Laird  of  ^lacLean; 
"  Our  feeble  folks  have  ta'en  tlie  flight, 

And  left  me  mine  alane. 
Now  maun  I  flee  or  else  bo  slain, 

Since  tliey  will  not  return  ;  " 
With  tliat  lie  ran  out  o'er  ane  den. 

Alongside  ano  little  burn. 

•  "Smoor'd:"  smothered;  BupprcHHcd. 

t  "  Doughty  dee:"  rodoubtublo  men  die. 

t  "Tald"  BoeniB  to  mean  here,  aforoHaid. 

5  Sir  Lanchliin  Macl.can,  of  Duart,  socond  in  rommand.  "This  chieftain,"  Biyi 
Tytlor,  "  waH  conHplcuouB  from  his  Krcat  Rtaturo  and  Btrength.  Ue  waH  covered 
with  a  Hhirt  of  mall,  wielded  a  double-edged  Daniuh  buttlo-axo,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  more  experienced  olllccr  iluii  the  rest." 
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33  [Then  soino  men  said-  "Wo  will  bo  auro 

And  tak'  MucLcau  by  course." 
"Go  to!  for  wo  are  men  anew 

To  bear  him  doun  b}'^  force." 
Rut  noble  Errol  had  remorse, 

And  said — "  It  is  not  best; 
For  the  Argylo  has  2,-ot  the  worst, 

Let  him  gang  with  the  rest. 

34  "  "What  greater  honour  cou'd  yo  wisb, 

In  deeds  of  chivalry, 
Or  braver  victory  than  this, 

Where  one  has  chased  thrice  three? 
Therefore,  good  fellows,  let  him  be; 

He'll  dee  before  he  yield; 
For  he  with  liis  small  company 

Bade  longest  io  the  field."] 

35  Then,  after  great  Argylo  his  host, 

Some  horsemen  took  the  chase; 
They  turn'd  their  backs,  for  all  their  boast, 

Contrair  their  foes  to  face. 
They  cried  out,  "  Oh  !  "  and  some,  "  Alace  ! " 

But  never  for  mercy  sought ; 
Therefore  the  Gordons  gave  no  grace. 

Because  they  crav'd  it  not. 

36  Then  some  good  man  pursued  sharp, 

Witli  Errol  and  Huntlie, 
And  they  with  arie  captain  did  carp, 

Wliose  name  was  Ogilvie. 
He  says — "Gentlemen,  let's  see 

Who  maniest  slain  [hast]  slaid; 
Rave  nane  this  day  j-e  may  gar  dee. 

For  plcadis  nor  ransom  paid."  * 

37  Like  harts,  up  howes  and  hills  they  ran. 

Where  horsemen  might  not  win  ; 
"  Retire  again,"  quoth  Iluntlie  then, 

"  Where  we  did  first  begin. 
Here  lies  many  carved  skins, 

And  many  ane  bloody  beard. 
For  any  help,  with  little  din. 

Shall  rot  abime  the  ycard."f 

*  For  pleadings  nor  for  promised  ranponj. 
t  "  Yeard: "  earth. 
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38  When  they  came  to  the  hill  again, 

They  set  doun  ou  tlieir  knees; 
Syne  thanked  God  that  they  had  slain 

So  many  enemies.* 
They  rose  before  Argyle  his  eyes, 

Made  Captain  Ker  ane  knight, 
Syne  bade  amang  the  dead  bodies 

Till  they  were  out  of  sight. 

39  [Now  I  have  you  alread}'  told, 

Huntly  and  Errol's  men 
Could  scarce  be  thirteen  hundred  call'd, 

The  truth  if  ye  wou'd  ken. 
And  yet  Argyle  and  his  thousands  ten 

Were  they  that  took  the  race; 
And  tho'  that  they  were  nine  to  ane, 

They  caused  [them]  tak'  the  chase. 

40  So  Argyle's  boast  it  was  in  vain 

(He  thocht  sure  not  to  tyne),f 
That  if  he  durst  come  to  the  plain, 

He  would  gar  every  nine 
Of  his  lay  hold  upon  ilk  man 

Huntly  and  Errol  had ; 
And  yet  for  all  his  odds  he  ran. 

To  tell  how  ill  he  sped.] 

41  This  deed  sae  dough tilie  was  done, 

As  I  heard  true  men  tell. 
Upon  a  Thursday  afternoon, 

Sanct  Francis'  eve  befell. 
Good  Auchindoun  was  slain  himsel'. 

With  seven  mair  in  l)attell, 
So  was  the  laird  of  Lochenzell,J 

Great  pitie  was  to  tell.  § 

•  Such  WaHphemons  exhibitiona  of  barbarous  pioty  are  neither  rare  nor  extinct,— 
wltncH9  th  ■  re  p lit  notorious  il<'Hpatohe.s  of  a  certain  aged  nnd  pious  monarch  (Anrio 
Ikrni.  IS/IP).  The  following  lines,  ascribed  to  our  national  bard,  Kobert  Burns,  may 
be  here  qOoted,  as  peculiarly  applicable  : — 

"Ye  hypocritoR,  are  these  your  pranltH? 
To  murder  folks,  and  then  give  thanlcH ! 
Forbear,  forbear,  proceed  no  further, 
For  God  delights  in  no  such  murder. 

t  "  Tyne:"  lose. 

X  Archibald  and  James  Campbell  of  I.nehno'.l,  tho  nearest  heirs  of  Argyle,  were 
killed  In  thli  battle.— Aytoun. 

5  Tho  poet  oppears  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  truer  Idea,  and  purer  spirit  of 
(/brlatianlty,  than  that  above  commonfod  on. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  GORDON'S  DAUGHTER. 

From  ilitson'a  Scottish  Sonf),  vol.  ii.,  p.  169. 

' '  George  (Gordon) ,  fourth  Karl  of  ITuiitlcy,  who  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, Earl  Alexander,  iu  lo'2.i,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cori- 
chic,  iu  1503,  had  actually  three  daughters  :  Lady  I'jlizabeth,  the 
ehlest,  married  to  John,  lOarl  of  Athole  ;  Lady  Margaret,  the  second, 
to  John,  Lord  Forhes  ;  and  Lady  Jean,  the  youngest,  to  the  famous 
James,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  from  whom  being  divorced,  anno  15G8,  she 
married  Alexander,  Earl  of  8utherhxud,  who  died  in  1594,  and,  sur- 
viving him,  Alexander  Ogilvie  of  Boyne.  The  dukedom  of  Gordon 
was  not  created  till  the  year  1084 ;  so  that,  if  the  ballad  be  older, 
instead  of  'the  Duke  of  Gordon,'  the  original  reading  must  have  been 
♦  the  Earl  of  Huntley.'  As  for  Alexander  Oj,dlvie,  he  appears  to  have 
succeeded  his  father.  Sir  Walter  Ogilvie,  in  the  barony  of  Boyue, 
about  15(i0,  and  to  have  died  in  lOOG  :  this  Lady  Jean  beiu^  his 
lirst  wife,  liy  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  no  issue.  See  Gordon's 
JUdorij  of  the  Gordons,  and  Douglas's  Peerage  and  Baronage.'"— 
llitson. 

[The  first  line  should  probably  read  as  quoted  by  Burns  iu  the  fol- 
lowing note  : — "  There  is  a  song  apparently  as  ancient  as  the  'Ewe- 
bughts,  jNIarion,'  which  sings  to  the  same  tune,  and  is  evidently  of 
the  North.  It  begins,  '  The  Lord  o'  Gordon  had  three  daughters.'  " 
—  Cromek's  Eeliqnes.'] 

1  The  Duke  of  GorJ.on  has  three  daughters, 

Elizabeth,  Margaret,  and  Jean  ; 
They  wou'd  not  stay  in  bonnie  Castle  Gordon, 
But  they  wou'd  go  to  bonnie  Aberdeen. 

2  They  had  not  been  in  Aberdeen 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  daj^ 
Till  Lady  Jean  fell  in  love  with  Captain  Ogilvie, 
And  away  with  him  she  v>'Ou'd  gae. 

3  Word  came  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 

In  the  chamber  where  he  lay, — 
"  Lady  Jane  has  fell  in  love  with  Captain  Ogilvie, 
And  away  with  him  she  wou'd  gae." 

4  "  Go  saddle  mo  the  black  horse, 

And  you'll  ride  on  the  gray; 
And  I  will  ride  to  bonnie  Aberdeen, 
VvHiere  I  have  been  many  a  day." 

5  They  were  not  a  mile  from  Aberdeen, 

A  mile  but  only  throe, 
Till  he  met  with  his  two  daughters  walking. 
But  away  was  Lady  Jeanie. 
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C     "Where  is  your  sister,  maidens? 
"Where  is  your  sister,  now  ? 
Where  is  your  sister,  maidens, 
Tliat  slie  is  not  walking  with  you  ?  " 

7  "  Oh,  pardon  us,  honoured  father, 

Oh,  pardon  us,"  they  did  say  ; 
'•  Lady  Jean  is  with  Captain  Ogilvie, 
And  away  with  him  she  will  gae." 

8  When  he  came  to  Aberdeen, 

And  down  upon  tlie  green, 
There  did  lie  see  Captain  Ogilvie, 
Training  up  his  men. 

9  "  Oh,  woe  to  you,  Captain  Ogilvie, 

And  an  ill  death  thou  shalt  die  ; 
For  taking  to  my  daughter, 
Hanged  thou  slialt  be." 

10  Duke  Gordon  has  wrote  a  broad  letter, 

And  sent  it  to  the  king, 
To  cause  hang  Captain  Ogilvie, 
If  ever  he  hanged  a  man. 

11  "I  will  not  hang  Captain  Ogilvie, 

For  no  lord  that  I  see ; 
Cut  ril  cause  him  to  put  off  the  lace  and  scarlet. 
And  put  on  the  single  livery." 

12  Word  came  to  Captain  Ogilvie, 

In  the  chamber  where  he  lay, 
To  cast  off  tlic  gold  lace  and  scarlet, 
And  put  on  the  single  livery. 

13  "  If  this  be  for  bonnie  Jeanie  Gordon, 

This  penance  I'll  take  wi' ; 
If  this  be  for  bonnie  Jeanie  Gordon, 
All  tliis  I  will  dree." 

]  4     r.ady  Jean  had  not  been  married, 
Not  a  year  but  three. 
Till  she  had  a  babe  in  every  arm, 
Another  upon  her  knee. 

l'>     "Oil,  but  I'm  weary  of  wandering  I 
Oh,  but  my  fortune  is  bad  I 
It  seta  not  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  daughlor 
To  follow  a  soldier  lad. 
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16  "Oh,  but  rill  weary  of  wandering! 

Oh,  but  I  think  lang! 
It  sets  not  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  ihiughter 
To  follow  a  single  mau."* 

17  When  they  came  to  the  Highland  hill.s, 

Cold  was  the  frost  and  snow; 
Lady  Jean's  shoes  they  were  all  torn, 
No  farther  cou'd  she  go. 

18  "Oh,  woe  to  the  hills  and  the  mountains  I 

Woe  to  the  wind  and  the  rain! 

My  feet  is  sore  with  going  barefoot, 

No  farther  am  I  able  to  gang. 

19  "  Woe  to  the  hills  and  the  mountains! 

Woe  to  the  frost  and  the  snow! 

My  feet  is  sore  with  going  barefoot, 

No  farther  am  I  able  for  to  go. 

20  "  Oh,  if  I  were  at  the  glens  of  Foudlen, 

Where  hunting  I  have  been, 
I  wou'd  find  the  way  to  bonnie  Castle  Gordon, 
Without  either  stockings  or  sheen."  f 

21  When  she  came  to  Castle  Gordon, 

And  down  upon  the  green. 
The  porter  gave  out  a  loud  shout, 
"  Oh,  yonder  comes  Lady  Jean !" 

22  "Oh,  you  are  welcome,  bonnie  Jeanie  Gordon, 

You  are  dear  welcome  to  me; 
You  are  welcome,  dear  Jeanie  Gordon, 
But  away  with  your  Captain  Ogilvie." 

23  Now  over  seas  went  the  Captain, 

As  a  soldier  under  command; 
A  message  soon  followed  after. 

To  come  and  heir  his  brother's  land. 

24  "  Come  home,  you  pretty  Captain  Ogilvie, 

And  heir  your  brother's  land; 
Come  home,  ye  pretty  Captain  Ogilvie, 
Be  Earl  of  "Northumberland." 

*  •'  Single  man: "  a  private. 

t  "  Sheen."    Aberdeenshire  dialect 
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25  "  Oh,  what  does  this  mean?"  says  the  Captain, 

"Where's  my  brothei-'s  children  three?" 
"They  are  [all]  dead  and  buried, 

And  the  lands  they  are  ready  for  thee." 

26  "Then  hoist  up  your  sails,  brave  Captain, 

Let  us  be  jovial  and  free ; 
I'll  to  Northumberland,  and  heir  my  estate, 
Then  my  dear  Jeanie  I'll  see." 

27  He  soon  cauie  to  Castle  Gordon, 

And  down  upon  the  green; 
The  porter  gave  out  with  a  loud  shout, 
"Here  comes  Captain  Ogilvie  !  " 

28  "You're  welcome,  pretty  Captain  Ogilvie, 

Your  fortune's  advanced,  I  hear; 
No  stranger  can  come  unto  my  gates. 
That  I  do  love  so  dear." 

29  "  Sir,  tlic  last  time  I  was  at  your  gates. 

You  wou'd  not  let  me  in; 
I'm  come  for  my  wife  and  children, 
No  friendship  else  I  claim." 

30  "Come  in,  pretty  Captain  Ogilvie, 

And  drink  of  the  beer  and  the  wine; 
And  thou  shalt  have  gold  and  silver. 
To  count  till  the  clock  strike  nine." 

31  "I'll  have  none  of  your  gold  and  silver, 

Nor  none  of  your  white  money; 

But  I'll  have  bonnie  Jeanie  Gordon, 

And  she  shall  go  now  with  me." 

32  Then  she  came  tripping  down  the  stair, 

With  the  tear  into  her  e'e; 
One  [bonnie]  babe  was  at  her  foot. 
Another  upon  her  knee. 

33  "You're  welcome,  bonnie  Jeanie  Gordon, 

Witli  my  young  faniilie; 
Mount  and  go  to  Northumberland, 
There  a  countess  thou  slialt  be." 
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THE  LADS  OF  WAMPHRAY. 

From  Scott's  Minsirelsj/,  vol.  ii.,  p.  148. 

"The  following  song  celebrates  the  skirmi.sh,  in  1593,  between  the 
Johnstones  and  Crichtons,  which  led  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
quarrel  betwixt  Johnstone  and  Maxwell,  and  finally  to  the  battle  of 
Dryffe  Sands,  in  which  the  latter  lost  his  life.  Waniphray  is  the 
name  of  a  parish  in  Annandale.  Lethenhall  was  tlie  abode  of  John- 
stone of  Wamphray,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  of  late  years.  William 
Johnstone  of  Wamphray,  called  the  Galliard,  was  a  noted  freebooter. 
A  place,  near  the  head  of  Teviotdale,  retains  the  name  of  the  Galliard'a 
fauid's  (folds),  being  a  valley,  where  he  used  to  secrete  and  divide  his 
spoil,  with  his  Liddesdale  and  Eskdale  associates.  His  nom  de  guerre 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  dance  called  '  The  Galliard.'  The 
word  is  still  used  in  Scotland,  to  express  an  active,  gay,  dissipated 
character.*  Willie  of  the  Kirkhill,  nephew  to  the  Galliard,  and  his 
avenger,  was  also  a  noted  Border  robber.  Previous  to  the  battle  of 
Dryffe  Sands,  so  often  mentioned,  tradition  reports,  that  Maxwell 
had  offered  a  ten-pound-land  to  any  of  his  party,  who  should  bring 
the  head  or  hand  of  tlie  Laird  of  Johnstone.  Tliis  being  reported 
to  his  antagonist,  he  answered,  he  had  not  a  ten-pound-land  to  offer, 
but  would  give  a  live-merk-land  to  the  man  who  should  that  day 
cut  off  the  head  or  hand  of  Lord  Maxwell.  Willie  of  the  Kirkhill, 
mounted  upon  a  young  gray  horse,  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and 
earned  the  reward  by  striking  down  their  unfortunate  chieftain,  and 
cutting  oft'  his  right  hand. 

"From  a  pedigree  in  tho  appeal  case  of  Sir  James  Johnstone  of 
^V'csteraw,  claiming  the  honours  and  titles  of  Annandale,  it  appears 
that  the  Johnstones  of  Wamphray  were  descended  from  James, 
sixth  son  of  the  sixth  Baron  of  Johnstone.  The  male  line  became 
extinct  in  1G57." — Scott. 

[See  subsequent  ballad,  entitled  "  Lord  Maxwell's  Good-night."] 

1  'TwiXT  Girth-head  f  and  the  Langwood-end, 
Lived  the  Galliard,  lud  the  Galliard's  men; 
But  and  the  lads  of  Leverhay, 

That  drove  the  Crichton's  gear  away. 

2  It  is  the  lads  of  Lothenha', 

The  greatest  rogues  among  them  a' : 
But  and  the  lads  of  Stefenbiggin, 
They  broke  the  house  in  at  the  rigging. 

*  Cleveland  apiilios  the  phrase  in  a  very  different  manner,  in  treating  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  1044  :— 

"And  S'  lile'i  is  a  Galliard  by  himself, 
And  wel  might  be;  there  'k  more  divines  in  him, 
Tlian  in  all  this  theii' Jewish  Sanhedrhn." 
SJcelton,  in  his  railing  poem  against  James  IV.,  terms  him  Sir  Skyr  GalyarJ. 
t  Leverhay,  Stefenbiggin,  Girth-head,  &c.,  are  all  Bitiiated  in  the  parish  of  Wam- 
phray. 
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3  The  lads  of  Fingland,  and  Helbeck-hill, 
They  were  never  for  good,  but  aye  for  ill; 
'Twixt  the  Staywood-bush  and  Langside-hill, 
Tliey  stcal'd  the  broked  cow  and  the  branded  bull. 

4  It  is  the  lads  of  the  Girth-head, 

The  deii's  in  them  for  pride  and  greed; 
For  the  Galliard  and  the  gay  Galliard's  men, 
They  ne'er  saw  a  horse  but  they  made  it  their  ain. 

5  The  Galliard  to  Nithsdale  is  gane, 

To  steal  Sim  Crichton's  winsome  dun  ; 

The  Galliard  is  unto  the  stable  gane, 

But  instead  of  the  dun,  the  blind  he  has  ta'en. 

6  "  Now  Simmy,  Simmy  of  the  Side, 
Come  out  and  see  a  Johnstone  ride! 
Here's  the  bonniest  horse  in  a'  Nithside, 
And  a  gentle  Johnstone  aboon  his  hide." 

7  Simmy  Cricliton  's  mounted  then. 
And  Crichtons  has  raised  mony  a  ane  ; 

The  Galliard  trow'd  his  horse  had  been  wight, 
But  the  Crichtons  beat  him  out  o'  siglit. 

8  As  soon  as  the  Galliard  the  Cricliton  saw, 
Behind  the  saugh-bush  he  did  draw; 

And  there  the  Crichtons  the  Galliard  ha'e  ta'en, 
And  nane  with  him  but  Willie  alane. 

9  "  Oh,  Simmy,  Simmj-,  now  let  me  gang. 
And  I'll  never  mair  do  a  Crichton  wrang! 
Oh,  Simmy,  Sinmiy,  now  let  me  be. 

And  a  peck  o'  gowd  I'll  give  to  thee  ! 

10  "Oh,  Simmy,  Simmy,  now  let  me  gang, 
And  my  wife  shall  heap  it  with  her  hand." 
But  the  Crichtons  wou'dna  let  the  Galliard  bo, 
But  they  hang'd  him  hie  upon  a  tree. 

11  Oh,  think  then  Willie  he  was  right  wae, 
AVhcn  he  saw  his  uncle  guided  sac  ; 

"  But  if  ever  I  live  Wamphray  to  see, 
My  uncle's  death  avenged  shall  be ! " 

12  Back  to  Waiiiidiray  he  is  gane, 
And  riders  has  raised  mony  a  ane; 
Saying — "  My  lads,  if  ye'U  bo  true, 
Ye  bliall  all  be  clad  in  the  noble  blue." 
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13  Back  to  Nithsdale  they  have  gane, 

And  awa  the  Crichtons'  nowt"  ha'e  ta'en; 
But  when  tliey  came  to  the  Wellpath-hcad,* 
The  Crichtons  bade  them  'light  and  lead. 

14  And  when  they  came  to  Biddes-burn," 
The  Crichtons  bade  them  stand  and  turn; 
And  when  they  came  to  the  Biddes-strand, 
The  Crichtons  they  were  hard  at  hand. 

15  But  when  they  came  to  the  Biddes-law,'' 
The  Johnstones  bade  them  stand  and  draw; 
"We've  done  nae  ill,  Ave'll  thole"  nae  wrang, 
But  back  to  Wamphray  we  will  gang." 

16  And  out  spoke  WilHe  of  the  Kirkhill,— 
"  Of  fighting,  lads,  j^e'se  ha'e  j-our  fill." 
And  from  his  horse  Willie  he  lap. 

And  a  burnish'd  brand  in  his  hand  he  gat. 

17  Out  through  the  Crichtons,  Willie  he  ran, 
And  dang  them  doAvn  baith  horse  and  man; 
Oh,  but  the  Johnstones  were  wond'rous  rude, 
When  the  Biddes-burn  ran  three  days  blood ! 

18  "  Now,  sirs,  avc  have  done  a  noble  deed, 
We  have  revenged  the  Galliard's  bleid; 
For  every  finger  of  the  Galliard's  hand, 
I  vow  this  day  I've  kill'd  a  man." 

19  As  they  came  in  at  Evan-head, 

At  Ricklaw-holm  they  spread  abread;'^ 
"  Drive  on,  mj'  lads,  it  will  be  late; 
We'll  ha'e  a  pint  at  Wamphray  gate.' 

20  "  For  where'er  I  gang,  or  e'er  I  ride, 
The  lads  of  Wamphray  are  on  my  side; 
And  of  all  the  lads  that  I  do  ken, 

A  Wamphray  lad  's  the  king  of  men." 

«  "Nowt:"  cattle. 

*  The  Wellpath  is  a  pass  by  which  the  Johnstones  were  retreating  to  their  fast- 
nesses in  Anuanclalo. 

'^  The  Biddes-burn,  where  the  skirmiKh  took  place  b.?twist  the  Johnstones  and 
tUcir  pursuers,  is  a  rivulet  which  takes  its  course  among  the  mountains  on  tlia 
confines  of  Nithsdale  and  Anuandale  [at  the  summit  level  of  the  Caledonian  R  lil- 
way]. 

f*  "  Law  :"  a  conical  hilL 

*  "Thole:  "  endure. 

/Ricklaw-holm  is  a  place  upon  the  Evan  Water,  which  falis  into  the  Annan, 
below  Moffat. 
f  Wamphray  gate  was  in  those  days  an  alehouse. 
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KINMONT  WILLIE. 

From  Scott's  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  32. 

"  In  the  following  rude  strains,"  says  Scott,  "our  forefathers  com- 
memorated one  of  the  last  and  most  gallant  achievements  pei'formed 
iipon  the  Border." 

[The  events  which  the  ballad  records  occurred  in  the  year  1596, 
while  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  and  Lord  Scrope,  were  Avardens 
of  the  West  Marches  of  Scotland  and  England  respectively ;  Buccleuch's 
deputy  being  Eobert  Scott  of  Haining,  one  of  his  own  clan;  while 
Lord  Scrope's  deputy  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Salkeld.  These 
deputies  met  on  a  day  of  truce,  "at  the  Dayholme  of  Kershoup,  where 
a  burn  divides  England  from  Scotland,  and  Liddesdaill  from  Bew- 
castle." 

In  contravention  of  Border  law,  William  Armstroug  of  Kinmont, 
a  renowned  moss-trooper  of  gi-eat  strength  and  stature,  wlrile  retui-ning 
home  with  but  three  or  four  in  his  company,  was  suddenly  pursued 
by  about  two  hundred  of  the  English  Borderers,  who  chased  him  for 
three  or  four  miles,  took  him  prisoner,  brought  him  back  to  the 
deputy,  and  carried  him  in  triumph  to  Carlisle  Castle. 

"Such  an  outrageous  violation  of  Border  law"  roused  the  wrath  of 
the  bold  Buccleuch,  who  wrote  to  Lord  Scrope  demanding  the  release  of 
the  prisoner;  but  receiving  no  satisfactory  reply,  he  "swore  that  he 
woiild  bring  Kinmont  Willie  out  of  Carlisle  Castle,  quick  or  dead,  with 
his  own  hand.  The  threat  was  esteemed  a  mere  bravado ;  for  the  castle 
was  strongly  garrisoned  and  well  fortified,  in  the  middle  of  a  populous 
and  hostile  city,  and  under  the  command  of  Loi'd  Scrope,  as  brave  a 
soldier  as  in  England.  Yet  Buccleuch  was  not  intimidated.  Choosing  a 
dai-k  tempestuous  night  (the  l.>th  of  April),  he  assembled  two  hundred 
of  his  bravest  men  at  the  tower  of  Morton,  a  fortalice  on  the  debateable 
land,  on  the  Water  of  Sark,  about  ten  miles  from  Carlisle.  Amongst 
these,  the  leader,  whom  he  most  relied  on,  was  Watt  Scott  of  Harden; 
but,  along  with  him  were  Watt  Scott  of  Branxholm,  Watt  Scott  of 
Goldielands,  Jock  Elliot  of  the  Copshaw,  Sandie  Armstrong,  son  to 
Ilobbie,  the  Laird  of  Mangcrton,  Kinmont's  four  sons — Jock,  Francie, 
Sandie,  and  Geordie  Annstrong,  Bob  of  the  Langholm,  and  Willie 
Bell  the  Iledcloak;  all  noted  and  daring  men.  .  .  .  They  passed 
tho  river  Esk;  rode  briskly  through  the  Grahames'  country;  forded 
the  Eden,  then  swollen  over  its  banks,  and  came  to  the  brook  Caday, 
clo-e  by  Carlisle,  where  Buccleuch  made  his  men  dismount,  and 
silently  led  eight}'  of  them  to  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  the  base  or  outer 
coui-t  of  the  castle, 

"Everything  favoured  them  :  the  heavens  were  as  black  as  pitch, 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents;  and  as  they  raised  their  ladders  to  fix 
tlicm  on  the  cope-stone,  they  could  hear  the  English  sentinels  challenge 
as  they  walked  their  rounds.  To  their  rage  and  disappointment, 
the  ladders  proved  too  short ;  but  finding  a  postern  in  the  wall,  they 
undermined  it,  and  soon  made  a  breac^i  enough  for  a  soldier  to 
sijuceze  through.  In  tliis  way  a  dozen  stout  fellows  passed  into  the 
outer  court  (iJacclcuch  himself  being  the  lifth   man  who  entered), 
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disarmed  and  bound  the  watch,  Avrenched  open  the  postern  from  the 
inside,  and  thus  admitting  their  companions,  were  masters  of  the 
place 

"  Lord  Scrope,  believing,  as  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Burghley,  that 
live  hundred  Scots  wei-e  in  possession  of  the  castle,  kept  himself  close 
within  his  chamber.  Kinmout  Will  himself,  as  he  was  carried  on  his 
friends'  shoulders  beneath  the  warden's  window,  roared  out  a  lusty 
'Good-night '  to  his  lordship;  and  in  a  wonderfuUj' brief  space,  Buccleuch 
had  efifected  his  purpose,  joined  his  men  on  the  Caday,  remounted  his 
troopers,  forded  once  moi-e  the  Esk  and  the  Eden,  and,  bearing  hia 
rescued  favourite  in  the  middle  of  his  little  band,  regained  the  Scottish 
Border  before  sunrise." — Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  1596.*] 

"  The  Queen  of  England,  having  notice  sent  her  of  what  was  done, 
stormed  not  a  little.  [But]  this  aliair  of  Kinmont  Willie  was  not  the 
only  occasion  upon  which  the  undaunted  keeper  of  Liddesdale  gave 
offence  to  the  haughty  Elizabeth.  For  even  before  this  business  was 
settled,  certain  of  the  English  Borderers  having  invaded  Liddesdale, 
and  wasted  the  country,  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch  retaliated  the  injury 
by  a  raid  into  England,  in  which  he  not  only  brought  off  much  spoil, 
but  apprehended  thirty-six  of  the  Tynedale  thieves,  all  of  whom  he  put 
to  death. — Spottiswoode,  p.  450.  How  highly  the  Queen  of  England's 
resentment  blazed  on  this  occasion,  may  be  judged  from  the  preface  to 
her  letter  to  Bowes,  then  her  ambassador  in  Scotland.  '  I  wonder 
how  base-minded  that  king  thinks  me,  that,  with  patience,  I  can  digest 
this  dishonourable     ....     Let  him  know,  therefore,  that  I  will 

have  satisfaction,  or  else '     These  broken  words  of  ire 

are  inserted  betwixt  the  subscription  and  the  address  of  the  letter. — 
Eymer,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  31S.  Indeed,  so  deadly  was  the  resentment  of 
the  English,  on  account  of  the  affronts  put  upon  them  by  this  formid- 
able chieftain,  that  there  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  a  plan  formed 
(not,  as  was  alleged,  without  Elizabeth's  piivity)  to  assassinate 
Buccleuch. — Bipner,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  107.  The  matter  was  at  length 
arranged  by  the  commissioners  of  Vjoth  nations  in  Berwick,  by  whom 
it  was  agreed  that  delinquents  should  be  delivered  up  on  both  sides, 
and  that  the  chiefs  themselves  should  enter  into  ward  in  the  opposite 
countries  till  these  were  given  up,  and  pledges  granted  for  the  future 
maintenance  of  the  quiet  of  the  r>orders.  Buccleuch  and  Sir  Robert 
Ker  of  Cessford  (ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe)  appear  to  have 
struggled  hard  against  complying  with  this  regulation  ;  so  much  so, 
that  it  required  all  James's  authority  to  bring  to  order  these  two 
powerful  chiefs — Rymer,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  322;  Spottiswoode,  p.  448; 
Carey's  Memoirs,  p.  131,  et  sequen. 

*  [The  account  of  thiR  gallant  achievement,  contained  in  Tytlcr,  is  here  Bubstituted 
in  place  of  that  in  Scott's  Miiifirelsi/,  where  it  is  given  from  "a  manuscript  of  the 
period,  the  property  of  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Shawfleld,  which  gives  a  minute  detail  of 
this  celebrated  exploit.  The  JIS.  [whieli]  contains  many  curious  articles  relating 
to  the  Highlands  and  Borders,  arranged  in  a  mis  ollaneous  order;  appoar[s]  to  have 
been  a  collection  made  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  in 
compiling  his  work."    It  is  headed  :— 

"Relation  of  the  manor  of  Bunnizeiug  of  the  castell  of  Cairlell,  by  the  Lord  of 
Buccleugh,  in  the  later  end  of  Q.  Elizabeth's  Reigne.     (Anno  lOUG.)  ' 

The  subsequent  informatioa  has  been  selected  from  the  latter  portion  of  Scott's 
introduction  to  this  ballad.] 
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"According  to  ancient  family  tradition,  Buccleuch  was  presented 
to  Elizabeth,  who,  Avith  her  usual  rough  aud  peremptory  address, 
demanded  of  him,  '  How  he  dared  to  undertake  an  enterprise  so 
desperate  aud  presumptuous?' — 'AVhat  is  it,'  ansv/ered  the  un- 
daunted chieftain — 'what  is  it  that  a  man  dares  not  do?'  Elizabeth, 
struck  with  the  reply,  turned  to  a  lord  in  waiting;  'With  ten 
thousand  such  meu,'  said  she,  'our  brother  of  Scotland  might  shake 
the  firmest  throue  of  Europe.'  Lucidly,  perhaps,  for  the  murderess 
of  Queen  Mary,  James's  talents  did  not  lie  that  way. 

"The  articles,  settled  by  the  commissioners  at  Berwick,  were 
highly  favourable  to  the  peace  of  the  Border.  They  may  be  seen  at 
large,  in  the  Border  Laios,  jd.  103.  By  article  sixth,  all  wardens  and 
keepers  are  discharged  from  seeking  reparation  of  injuries,  in  the 
ancient  hostile  mode  of  riding,  or  causing  to  i-ide,  in  warlike  manner 
against  the  opposite  March,  and  that  under  the  highest  penalty,  unless 
authorized  by  a  warrant  under  the  hand  of  their  sovereign.  The 
mention  of  the  word  keeper,  alludes  obviously  to  the  above-mentioned 
reprisals,  made  by  Buccleuch,  in  the  capacity  of  keeper  of  Liddesdale. 

"Scott  of  Satchells,  in  the  extraordinary  poetical  performance, 
which  he  has  been  jilcased  to  entitle  'A  History  of  the  Name  of 
Scott'  (published  IGSS),  dwells,  with  great  pleasure,  upon  this 
gallant  achievement,  at  which,  it  would  seem,  his  father  had  been 
present.  He  also  mentions,  that  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch  employed 
the  services  of  the  younger  sons  and  brothers  only  of  his  clan,  lest 
the  name  should  have  been  weakened  by  the  landed  men  incurring 
forfeiture.  But  he  adds,  that  three  gentlemen  of  estate  insisted  upon 
attending  their  chief,  notwithstanding  this  prohibition.  These  were, 
the  Lairds  of  Harden  and  Coramonside,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  the 
Stobbs,  a  relation  of  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch,  and  ancestor  to  the 
present  Sir  William  Elliot,  Bart.  lu  many  things  Satchells  agrees 
with  the  ballads  current  in  his  time,  from  which,  in  all  probability, 
he  derived  most  of  his  information  as  to  past  events,  and  from  which 
he  sometimes  jjirates  whole  verses,  as  noticed  in  the  annotations  upon 
the  'Eaid  of  the  Eeidswire.'  In  the  present  instance,  he  mentions 
the  prisoner's  large  spurs  (alluding  to  the  fetters),  and  some  other 
little  incidents  noticed  in  the  ballad,  which  were  therefore,  probably, 
well  known  in  his  daj^s. 

"All  contemporary  historians  unite  in  extolling  the  deed  itself 
as  the.  most  daring  and  well-conducted  achievement  of  that  age. 
'  Andax  /acinu.i,  cum  modica  manu,  in  urhe  via'nihus  et  wultitiidine 
oppidanorum  munita,  et  callidse  axidacise,  vix  uUo  obsisti  modo  potuit.' 
— Johnstoni  Nisfonn,  ed.  Amstrel.,  p.  214.  Birrel,  in  his  gossi])ing 
way,  says,  the  exploit  was  performed  'with  shouting  and  crying, 
and  sound  of  trumpet,  puttand  the  ^aid  toun  and  countrie  in  sic 
ane  fray,  that  the  like  of  sic  ane  wassaladge  was  never  done  since  the 
memory  of  man,  no  not  in  Wallace  dayis.' — Birrel's  Diarij,  Ajiril 
6,  1.596.  This  good  old  citizen  of  Edinburgh  also  mentions  another 
incident,  which  I  think  proi)cr  to  insert  here,  both  as  relating  to  the 
personages  mentioned  in  the  following  ballad,  and  as  tending  to  show 
the  light  in  which  tlic  men  of  the  Border  were  regarded,  even  at  this 
lute  period,  by  their  fellow-8ul)jects.  The  author  is  talking  of  the 
king's  return  to  Edinburgh,  after  the   disgrace  which   he  had  bus- 
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tained  there,  daring  the  riot  excited  by  the  seditious  niinistei's,  on 
J^eceiTibcr  17,  159G.  Proclamation  liad  been  made,  that  the  Earl  of 
Miw  should  keep  the  West  Port,  Lord  Seaton  the  Nether-Bow,  and 
Buccleuch,  -with  sundry  others,  the  High  Gate.  '  Upon  the  morn 
.at  tliis  time,  and  befoir  this  day,  tliere  was  ane  grate  rumour  and 
•word  among  the  touues-men,  that  the  Kiuges  M.  sould  send  in  Will 
Klnvionde,  t/tc  common  (/licjl'r,  and  so  many  southlande  men  as  sould 
spulyie  the  toun  of  Edinburgh.  Ui)on  the  whilk,  the  haill  merchants 
tuilc  their  hail  gear  out  of  their  buiths  or  chops,  and  transportit  the 
same  to  tlie  strongest  hous  that  was  in  the  toune,  and  remained  in 
the  said  hous,  thair,  with  themseltis,  thair  servants,  and  luiking  for 
nothing  hot  that  tbaye  sould  have  been  all  spulyeit.  Sic  lyke  the 
Jiail  craftsmen  and  commons  convenit  themselfis,  their  best  guidis, 
.'IS  it  wer  ten  or  tv.'elve  householdes  in  ane,  wliilk  wes  the  strongest 
hous,  and  might  be  best  kepit  from  spuilyeing  or  burning,  with 
liagbut,  pistolet,  and  other  sic  armour,  as  might  best  defend  thera- 
seltis.  Judge,  gentil  reader,  giff  this  was  playing.'  The  fear  of  the 
Borderers  being  thus  before  the  eyes  of  the  contumacious  citizens  of 
Edinbui'gh,  James  obtained  a  quiet  healing  for  one  of  his  favourite 
oi'isons,  or  harangues,  and  was  finally  enabled  to  prescribe  terms  to 
his  fanatic  metropolis.  Good  discipline  was,  however,  maintained  by 
the  chiefs  upon  this  occasion  ;  although  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants 
were  but  too  well  grounded,  considering  what  had  happened  iu 
Stirling  ten  j^ears  before,  when  the  Earl  of  Angus,  attended  by 
Home,  Buccleuch,  and  other  Border  chieftains,  marched  thither  to 
remove  the  Earl  of  Arran  from  the  king's  councils :  the  town  was 
miserably  pillaged  by  the  Borderers,  particularly  by  a  party  of  Arm- 
strongs, under  this  very  Kinmont  Willie,  who  not  only  made  prey 
of  horses  and  cattle,  but  even  of  the  very  iron  grating  of  the  windows. 
— Johnston!  Historla,  p.  102,  ed.  Arastfel. — Moyse's  Memoirs,  p. 
100. 

"The  renown  of  Kinmont  Willie  is  not  .surprising,  since,  in  1587, 
the  apprehending  that  freebootei-,  and  Robert  Maxwell,  natural  brother 
to  the  Lord  jVIaxwell,  was  the  main,  but  unaccomplished,  object  of 
a  royal  expedition  to  Dumfries.  '  Rex  .  .  .  llombertum  Max- 
vctlUum  .  .  .  et  GuUelmiim  Armstrancjum  Kinmonthum  latrociniis 
'int''.f.thus  externisque  famosum,  conquiri  juhet.  Missi  e  mlnlderlo 
rcglo  qui  per  aspera  loca  vUabimdos  persequuntm;  magnoque  incom- 
modo  cifficiunt.  At  illi  lafebri ;  aitt  silvis  se  eri plant.'' —J ohnstom 
Hifitorla,  p.  138.  About  this  time,  it  is  possible  that  Kinmont 
Willie  maj'  liavc  held  some  connection  with  the  MaxM'ells,  though 
afterwards  a  retainer  to  Buccleuch,  the  enemy  of  that  tribe.  At 
least,  the  editor  finds,  that  in  a  bond  of  manrent,  granted  by  Simon 
Elliot  of  Whytheuch,  iu  Liddesdalc,  to  Lord  JNIaxwell,  styled 
therein  Earl  oif  Morton,  dated  February  2Sth,  1599,  William  Arm- 
strong, called  Will  of  Kinmoud,  appears  as  a  witness. — Syme's  MSS. 
According  to  Satchells,  this  freebooter  was  descended  of  Johne  Arm- 
sti'ong  of  Gilnockio  [ante,  p.  487)  : — Ed  In  jnvencls,  est  et  in  equis, 
patinim  virtus.  In  fact,  his  rapacity  made  his  very  name  proverbial. 
Mas  James  Melvine,  in  urging  reasons  against  subscribing  the  Act 
of  Supremacy,  in  1584,  asks  ironically,  '  Who  shall  take  order  with 
vice  and  wickedness  ?    The  court  and  bishops  ?    As  well  as  Martine 
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Elliot,   and  Will  cf  Kintnont,  with  stealing  upon  the  Borders ! ' — 
Valderwood,  p.  168. 

"This  ballad  is  preserved  by  tradition  on  the  West  Borders,  but 
much  mangled  by  reciters,  so  that  some  conjectured  emendations  have 
been  absolutely  necessary  to  render  it  intelligible.  In  particular,  the 
'  Eden '  has  been  substitixted  for  the  Eske,  the  latter  name  bein;.; 
inconsistent  -with  topography." — Scott. 

1  Oh,  have  ye  na  heard  of  the  fause  Sakelde  ?  * 

Oh,  have  ye  na  heard  of  the  keen  Lord  Scroope? 
How  they  ha'e  ta'en  bauld  Kinmont  "W  illio,  f 
On  Haribee  to  hang  him  up  ?  | 

2  Had  Willie  had  but  twenty  men, 

But  twent}^  men  as  stout  as  he, 
Fause  Sakelde  had  never  the  Kinmont  ta'eo, 
With  eight  score  in  his  companie. 

3  They  band  his  legs  beneath  the  steed, 

They  tied  his  hands  behind  his  back  : 
They  guarded  him,  fivesome  on  cacli  side, 

And  they  brought  him  o'er  the  Liddel-rack.  § 

4  They  led  him  thro'  the  Liddel-rack, 

And  also  thro'  the  Carlisle  sands ; 
They  brought  him  to  Carlisle  cartel], 
To  be  at  my  Lord  Scroope's  commands. 

5  "  My  hands  are  tied,  but  my  tongue  is  free, 

And  wha  will  dare  this  deed  avow? 
Or  answer  by  the  Border  law  ? 
Or  answer  to  the  bauld  Buccleuch  ?" 

6  "  Now  baud  thy  tongue,  thou  rank  reiver  I 

There  's  never  a  Scot  shall  set  thee  free  ; 
Before  ye  cross  my  castle  yate, 

I  trow  ye  shall  take  farewell  of  me." 

•  The  SalkcUlcs,  or  Sakelcles,  woro  a  powerful  family  in  Cumberland,  pOHsessiii^, 
omoiiK  other  manors,  that  of  Corby,  before  itcamn  into  the  possession  of  the  Howards, 
in  the  beginning  of  tho  Bftventcmh  century.  A  strange  stratagem  was  practised 
by  an  outlaw,  called  Jock  Ora;mo  of  th )  Peartreo,  upon  Mr.  fcjalkelde,  Sheriff  of 
Cumberland,  wh>  is  probably  the  person  alluded  to  in  the  ballad,  as  the  fact  is 
Btated  to  have  happened  late  in  Elizobetir.s  time.  The  brother  of  this  frorbooter 
was  lying  in  Carlisle  jail  for  execution,  when  Jock  of  the  Peartroj  came  riding  past 
the  gate  of  Corby  Castle.  A  child  of  the  sheriff  was  playing  before  the  dour,  to 
whom  the  outlaw  gave  an  apple,  saying,  "Jlastor,  will  you  ridoV"  The  boy  wil'ingly 
consenting,  Gra;nie  took  him  up  before  liim,  carjicd  him  Into  So  itland,  and  would 
never  part  with  him,  till  he  had  his  brother  safe  from  tlio  gallows.  There  is  no 
hintorical  ground  for  sup]jo.,ing,  either  that  fjalkeldo,  or  any  one  elte,  lost  hia  life  in 
the  raid  of  Carlisle. 

t  In  the  list  of  Border  clans,  l-'JOT,  Will  of  Kinnionth,  with  Krystie  Anneatrange, 
and  John  Skynbanke,  are  mentioned  as  leaders  of  a  band  of  Armstrongs  called 
Sandies  Barnes,  inhabiting  the  Debateablo  Land. 

i  Haribee  is  the  place  of  execution  at  Carlisle. 

i  The  Llddol-rack  is  a  ford  on  the  Liddol. 
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7  "  Fear  iia  yc  tliat,  my  lord,"  quo'  Willie  •. 

"  By  the  faith  of  my  body,  Lord  Scroope,"  lie  Bald, 
"  I  never  yet  lodged  in  a  hostelric," 
But  I  paid  my  Jawing''  before  I  gacd." 

8  Now  word  is  gane  to  tlio  bauld  Keeper, 

In  Branksonic  Ila',  where  that  he  lay, 
That  Lord  Scroope  has  ta'cn  the  Kiiniiont  Willio, 
Between  the  hours  of  night  and  day. 

9  Ho  has  ta'en  the  table  with  his  hand, 

lie  gar'd  tlie  red  wine  spring  on  hie: 
"  Now  Christ's  curse  on  my  head,"  he  said, 
"But  avenged  of  Lord  Scroope  I'll  be! 

10  "  Oh,  is  my  basnet"  a  Avidow's  curch  ?'' 

Or  my  lance  a  wand  of  the  willow  tree? 
Or  my  arm  a  ladye's  lily  liand, 

That  an  English  lord  should  lightly "  me  ? 

11  "  And  have  they  ta'en  him,  Kinmont  Willie, 

Against  the  truce  of  Border  tide? 
x\nd  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Buccleuch 
Is  Keeper  here  on  the  Scottish  side  ?  - 

12  "  And  have  they  e'en  ta'en  him,  Kinmont  Willie, 

Withouten  either  dread  or  fear? 
And  forgotten  that  tlie  bauld  Buccleuch 
Can  back  a  steed,  or  shake  a  spear? 

18     "  Oh,  were  there  v/ar  between  the  lands. 
As  well  I  wot  that  there  is  none, 
I  wou'd  slight  Carlisle  castell  high, 
Though  it  were  builded  of  marble  stone. 

14  "  I  wou'd  set  that  castell  in  a  lowe,-'' 

And  sloken  it  with  English  blood ! 
There's  never  a  man  in  Cumberland 
Shou'd  ken  where  Carlisle  castell  stood, 

15  "But  since  nae  Avar's  between  the  lands, 

And  tliere  is  peace,  and  peace  shou'd  be, 
I'll  neither  harm  P^nglish  lad  or  lass. 
And  yet  the  Kinmont  freed  shall  be ! " 

■*  "  Hostelrie : "  inn.  rf"Curcli:"  coif. 

l>  "Lawing;"  reckoning.  "  "Lightly:"  eet  light  by. 

•  " Basnet:"  holmet.  /  "Lowe:"  flame. 
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16  He  has  call'd  Lim  forty  Marchmen  bauld, 

I  trow  they  were  of  his  ain  name, 
Except  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  call'd 

The  Laird  of  Stobs,  I  mean  the  same. 

17  He  has  call'd  him  forty  Marchmen  haiild, 

Were  kinsmen  to  the  bauld  Biiccleuch ; 
With  spur  on  heel,  and  spleut  on  spauld,* 
And  gleuves  of  green,  and  feathers  blue. 

18  There  were  five  and  five  before  them  all. 

With  hunting-horns  and  bugles  bright; 
And  five  and  five  came  with  Buccleuch, 
Like  warden's  men,  array'd  for  fight. 

19  And  five  and  five,  like  a  mason  gang,  ^ 

That  carried  the  ladders  lang  and  hie; 
And  five  and  five,  like  broken  men; 

And  so  they  reach'd  the  AVoodhouselee.f 

20  And  as  we  cross'd  the  'Bateable  land, 

When  to  the  English  side  we  held. 
The  first  of  men  that  we  met  with, 
Wha  shou'd  it  be  but  fause  Sakelde! 

21  "  Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  hunters  keen  ?" 

Quo'  fause  Sakelde;  "come  tell  to  me!" 
"We  go  to  hunt  an  English  stag. 

Has  trespass'd  on  the  Scots  countrie." 

22  "Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  marshal  men?" 

Quo'  fause  Sakelde;  "come  tell  me  truel" 
"  We  go  to  catch  a  rank  reiver. 

Has  broken  faith  with  the  bauld  Buccleuch." 

23  "Where  are  ye  gaun,  ye  mason  lads, 

With  all  your  ladders,  lang  and  hie?" 
"  We  gang  to  berry  a  corbie's  nest, 
That  wons  not  far  frae  Woodhouselee." 

24  "Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  broken  men?" 

Quo'  fause  Sakelde;  "come  tell  to  mel" 
Now  Dickie  of  Dryhojje  led  that  band, 
And  the  never  a  word  of  lear  J  liad  he. 

•  "Splent  on  ppauUl : "  armour  on  Bhoulder. 

t  "  WoodhonBclfc :  "  a  house  on  tho  Border,  belonging  to  Buocleuch. 

}  "Lear: ''  leaniiat;. 
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25  '•  Why  trc!si)ass  ye  on  the  English  side? 

Kow-footeil  outhiws,  stand!  "  quo'  he; 
The  never  a  word  had  Dickie  to  say, 

Sae  he  tlu-ust  tlie  lance  through  his  fauso  bodi. 

26  Then  on  we  held  for  Carlisle  toun, 

And  at  Stancsliaw-bank  the  Eden  we  crossM; 
The  water  was  great  and  mcikle  of  spate,  * 
But  the  never  a  horse  nor  man  we  lost. 

27  And  when  we  reached  the  Staneshaw-bank, 

The  wind  was  rising  loud  and  hie  ; 
And  there  the  laird  gar'd  leave  our  steeds, 
For  fear  that  they  shou'd  stamp  and  nie. 

28  And  when  we  left  the  Staneshaw-bank, 

The  wind  began  full  loud  to  b!aw; 
T5iit  'twas  wind  and  weet,  and  tire  and  sleet, 
When  we  came  beneath  the  castle  wa'. 

29  We  crept  on  knees,  and  held  our  breath, 

Till  we  placed  the  ladders  against  the  wa', 
And  sae  ready  was  Buccleuch  hinisel' 
To  mount  the  first  before  us  a'. 

30  He  has  ta'en  the  watchman  by  the  throat, 

He  flung  him  down  upon  the  lead- 
"  Had  there  not  been  peace  between  our  lands, 
Upon  the  other  side  thou  hadst  gaed! 

81     "  Now  sound  out,  trumpets  1"  quo'  Buccleuch; 
"  Let's  waken  Lord  Scroope  right  merriliel" 
Then  loud  tlie  warden's  trumpet  blew — 
"0  ivlia  dare  meddle  lup  me  ?"t 

32     Then  speedilie  to  wark  we  gaed. 

And  raised  the  slogan  ane  and  a'. 
And  cut  a  hole  through  a  sheet  of  lead, 
And  so  we  wan  to  the  castle  ha'. 

83     They  thought  King  James  and  all  his  men 
Had  won  the  house  v/ith  bow  and  spear; 
It  was  but  twenty  Scots  and  ten. 
That  put  a  thousand  in  sic  a  stear!  J 

*  "Spate:"  flood. 

t  The  uatne  of  a  Border  tune  or  slogan. 

{  "Stear: "  stir. 
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3-1     With  coulters,  aad  with  forehammers, 
We  gar'd  the  bars  bang  rnerrilie, 
Until  we  caine  to  the  inner  prison, 
Where  Willie  o'  Kinmont  he  did  lie, 

35  And  when  we  came  to  the  lower  prison, 

Where  Willie  o'  Kinmont  he  did  lie  : 

"  Oh,  sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  Kinmont  Willie, 

Upon  the  morn  that  thou's  to  die?" 

36  "  Oh,  I  sleep  saft,"  and  I  wake  aft; 

It's  lang  since  sleeping  was  fley'd*  I'rae  me! 
Gi'e  my  service  back  to  my  wife  and  bairns, 
And  all  gude  fellows  that  speir '^  for  me." 

37  Then  Red  Rowan  has  hente  him  up, 

The  starkest  man  in  Teviotdale: 
"  Abide,  abide  now,  Ked  Rowan, 
Till  of  my  Lord  Scroope  I  take  farewell. 
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"  Farewell,  farewell,  my  gude  Lord  Scroope  1 
My  gude  Lord  Scroope,  farewell!"  he  cried; 

"  I'll  pay  you  for  my  lodging  maill,'* 
When  first  we  meet  on  the  Border  side." 


39  Then  sliouldcr  high,  with  shout  and  cry, 

We  bore  him  down  the  ladder  lang; 
At  every  stride  Red  Rowan  made, 

I  wot  the  Kinmont's  aims  play'd  clang ! 

40  "  Oil,  mony  a  time,"  (juo'  Kiuniont  Willie, 

"I  have  ridden  horse  baith  wild  and  Avud; 
But  a  rougher  beast  than  Red  Rowan, 
I  ween  my  legs  have  ne'er  bestrode. 

il      '  And  mony  a  time,"  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 
"  I've  prick'd  a  horse  out  o'er  the  furs;* 
But  since  the  day  I  back'd  a  steed, 
I  never  wore  sic  cumbrous  spurs!"-'' 

*>  "  Suf t :  "  light.  d  •'  MaiU :  •  rent 

*  "  Fley'd: "  frightened.  «  " Furs:  "  furrows. 

*  "Speir:"  inquire. 

/[In  many  of  tho  recitals,  i»  a  mixture  of  rough  humour,  which  like  the  char- 
octeriziug  touches  of  Hof^artli'a  pencil,  giTes  an  animation  oftpn  attempted  in  vain 
by  more  polished  writcrrt.  Of  tbis,  the  ballad  of  "  Kinmont  Willie  "  affords  many 
examples,  eRpeclally  where  ho  is  borne  out  of  prison  in  irons  on  the  shoulders  of 
Eeil  If.jwan.  the  Htaiknst  man  in  Tovlotdale.— £'(/i>i.  /ifiifw,  Jan.,  ISO'J.] 
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42  We  scarce  had  won  the  Staneshaw-bank, 

When  all  the  Carlisle  bolls  were  rung, 
And  a  thousand  men,  on  horse  and  foot, 
Came  with  the  keen  Lord  Scroope  along. 

43  Buccleuch  has  tnrn'd  to  Eden  Water, 

Even  where  it  flowed  frae  bank  to  brim. 
And  ho  has  plunged  in  with  all  his  band. 
And  safely  swam  them  through  the  stream. 

44  He  turn'd  him  on  the  other  side. 

And  at  Lord  Scroope  his  glove  flung  he: 
"  If  ye  like  na  my  visit  in  merry  England, 
In  fair  Scotland  come  visit  me!" 

45  All  sore  astonish'd  stood  Lonl  Scroope, 

He  stood  as  still  as  rock  of  stane; 
He  scarcely  dared  to  trcw  his  eyes. 

When  through  the  water  they  had  gane. 

46  "  He  is  either  himsel'  a  devil  frae  hell. 

Or  else  his  mother  a  witch  maun  be; 
I  wou'dna  have  ridden  that  wan  water 
For  all  the  gowd  in  Christentie." 


JAMIE  TELFER  OF  THE  FAIR  DODHEAD. 

From  Scott's  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3. 

"  There  is  another  ballad,  under  the  same  title  as  the  following,  in 
which  nearly  the  same  incidents  are  narrated,  with  little  difference, 
except  that  the  honour  of  rescuing  the  cattle  is  attributed  to  the 
Liddesdale  Elliots,  headed  by  a  Chief,  there  called  Martin  EUiot  of 
the  Preakin  Tower,  whose  son,  Simon,  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  the 
action.  It  is  very  possible  that  both  the  Teviotdale  Scotts,  and  the 
Elliots,  were  engaged  in  the  affair,  and  that  each  claimed  the  honour 
of  the  victory. 

"  The  editor  presumes,  that  the  Willie  Scott,  here  mentioned,  must 
liavo  been  a  natural  son  of  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch." — Scott. 

1  It  fell  about  the  Martinmas  tyde. 

When  our  Border  steeds  get  corn  and  hay. 
The  Captain  of  Bewcastle  hath  bound  him  to  ryde, 
And  he  's  o'er  to  Tividale  to  drive  a  prey. 

2  The  first  ae  guide  that  they  met  with, 

It  was  high  up  in  Hardhaughswire;  * 
The  second  guide  that  they  met  with. 
It  was  laigh  down  in  Borthwick  Water,  f 

♦  Hardhaughswire  is  the  pass  from  Liddesdale  to  the  licad  of  Teviotdale. 
t  Borthwick  Water  is  a  stream  which  falls  into  the  Teviot  three  miles  above 
Hawick. 
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3  "  What  tidings,  what  tidings,  my  trust}'  guide?" 

"  Nae  tidings,  nae  tidings  I  ha'e  to  thee; 
But  gin  ye'll  gae  to  the  fair  Dodhead," 
Mony  a  cow's  calf  I'll  let  thee  see." 

4  And  when  they  came  to  the  fair  Dodhead, 

Eight  hastily  they  clamb  the  peel : 
They  loosed  the  kyc  out,  anc  and  all. 
And  ranshackled '  the  house  riglit  weel. 

5  Now  Jamie  Telfer's  heart  was  sair,'' 

The  tear  aye  rowing  in  his  e'e; 
He  pled  with  the  Captain  to  ha'e  his  gear, 
Or  else  revenged  he  wou'd  be. 

C     The  Captain  turned  him  round  and  leugh; 

Said — "  Man,  there  's  naething  in  thy  house, 
But  ae  auld  sword  without  a  sheath, 
That  hardly  now  would  fell  a  mouse." 

7  The  sun  wasna  up,  but  the  moon  was  down, 

It  was  the  gryming'^of  a  ncw-fa'n  snaw; 
Jamie  Telfer  has  run  ten  miles  a-foot. 

Between  the  Eodhead  and  the  Stobs's  Ha'.* 

8  And  when  he  came  to  the  fair  tower  yate, 

He  shouted  loud,  and  cried  weel  "  Hie  !  " 
Till  nut  bespak  auld  Gibby  Elliot, — 

"  Wha's  this  that  brings  the  fraye  to  me?" 

9  "  It 's  I,  Jamie  Telfer  of  the  fair  Dodhead, 

And  a  harried  man  I  think  I  be! 
There's  naething  left  at  the  fair  Dodhead, 
But  a  waefu'  wife  and  bairnies  three." 

10  "  Gae  sock  your  succour  at  Branksome  Ha',-'' 

For  succour  yc'se  get  nanc  frae  mo! 
Gae  seek  your  succour  where  ye  paid  black-mail, 
For,  man,  ye  ne'er  paid  money  to  me." 

11  Jamie  has  turjicd  him  round  about, 

I  wat  the  tear  blinded  his  e'o: 
"I'll  ne'er  pay  mail  to  Elliot  again. 
And  the  fair  Dodhead  I'll  never  see! 

"  Tho  Dodhead,  in  Selkirkshire,  near  Siuglor,  where  there  are  still  the  vestiges  of 
an  old  tower. 

'•  "I'.anshackled:"  ransacked. 

•^TheiO  i.-i  ftiU  a  family  of  Tolfors,  residing  near  Langholm,  who  prptoni  to 
deriv-  their  descent  from  tha  Tellers  of  tho  Dodhead. 

<*  "Oryriiing:"  sprinkling. 

"StohsHall,  upon  Slitterick.  Jamie  Telfer  made  his  first  application  here,  bcnuio 
ho  Boenis  to  have  paid  the  pro;  r^tnr  of  the  castle  hlack-ni  lil,  or  pio:ectiou-moaoy. 

/The  ancient  family-seat  of  lUi  :..  :    ..-i  of  lUiooleurh  near  Hawick. 

2p 
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12  "  My  hounds  may  all  rin  masterless, 

jiy  hawks  may  fly  frae  tree  to  tree, 
My  lord  may  grip  my  vassal  lauds, 
For  there  again  inann  I  never  he!" 

13  He  has  turn'd  him  to  the  Tiviot  side,  $ 

E'en  as  fast  as  he  cou'd  drie, 
Till  he  came  to  the  Coultart  Cleugh,* 
And  there  he  shouted  baith  loud  and  hie. 

14  Then  up  bespak'  him  auld  Jock  Grieve, — 

"  Wha's  this  that  brings  the  fraye  to  me  I" 
"  It 's  I,  Jamie  Teller  of  the  fair  Dodhead, 
A  harried  man  I  trow  I  be. 

16     "  There 's  naething  left  in  the  fair  Dodhead, 
But  a  greeting  wife  and  bairnies  three; 
And  sax  poor  calfs  stand  in  the  stall, 
All  routing  loud  for  their  minnie. "  f 

16  "  Alack  a  wae  ! "  quo'  auld  Jock  Grieve, 

"  Alack  !  my  heart  is  sair  for  thee  ! 
For  I  was  married  on  the  elder  sister, 

And  you  on  the  youngest  of  all  the  three." 

17  Then  he  has  ta'en  out  a  bonnie  black. 

Was  right  weel  fed  with  corn  and  hay. 
And  he  's  set  Jamie  Telfer  on  his  back,  , 

To  the  Catslockhill  to  tak'  the  fraye. 

18  And  when  he  came  to  the  Catslockhill, 

He  shouted  loud,  and  cried  weel  "  Hie  !" 
Till  out  and  spak'  him  William's  Wat, — 
"  Oh,  wha's  this  brings  the  fraye  to  me?" 

19  "  It 's  I,  Jamie  Telfer  of  the  fair  Dodhead, 

A  harried  man  I  think  I  be  ! 
The  Captain  of  Bevvcastle  has  driven  my  gear; 
For  God's  sake  rise,  and  succour  me  1 " 

20  "  Alas  for  wae  ! "  quoth  William's  Wat, 

"  Alack,  for  thee  my  heart  is  sair ! 
I  never  came  by  the  fair  Dodhead, 
That  ever  I  fand  thy  basket  bare." 

21  He  's  set  his  twa  sons  on  coal-black  steeds, 

Himsel'  upon  a  freckled  gray, 
And  they  are  on  with  Jamie  Telfer, 
To  Branksome  Ha'  to  tak'  the  fraye. 

*  The  Coultart  Clongli  is  nearly   opposite  to  Carlinrig,  on  the  roail   betwoeij 
Havrick  and  Mosspaiil  ■- 

t  "  Minnie :  '  mother. 
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22  And  wlicii  they  came  to  Branksome  Ha', 

They  shouted  all  baith  loud  and  hie, 
Till  up  and  spak'  him  auld  Buccleuch, 

Said — "  Wha's  this  brings  the  fraye  to  me?" 

23  "  It 's  I,  Jamie  Telfer  of  the  fair  Dodhead, 

And  a  harried  man  I  think  I  be  ! 
There 's  naught  left  in  the  fair  Dodhead, 
But  a  greeting  wife  and  bairnies  three." 

24  "  Alack  for  wae !  "  quoth  the  gude  auld  lord, 

"  And  ever  my  heart  is  wae  for  thee  ! 
But  fye,  gar  cry  on  Willie,  ray  son, 
And  see  that  he  come  to  me  speedilie ! 

25  "  Gar  warn  the  water,*  braid  and  wide, 

Gar  warn  it  sune  and  hastilie  ! 
They  that  winna  ride  for  Telfer's  kye, 
Let  them  never  look  in  the  face  of  me  I 

20     "  Warn  Wat  o'  Harden,  and  his  sons,t 

Witli  them  will  Bortlnvick  Water  rido; 
Warn  Gaudilands,  and  AUanhaugh, 
And  Gilmanscleugh,  and  Commonside. 

^7     ''  Piide  by  the  gate  of  Priesthaughswire,:|: 
And  warn  the  Currors  o'  the  Lea; 
As  ye  come  down  tlic  Hermitage  Slack, 
Warn  doughty  Willie  o'  Gorrinberry," 

28  The  Scotts  they  rade,  the  Scotts  they  ran, 

Sae  starkly  and  sae  steadilie  ! 
And  aye  the  ower-word  o'  the  tlirang 
Was — "  Piise  for  Branksome  readilie  ! " 

29  The  gear  was  driven  the  Frostjdee  up,  § 

Frae  the  Frostylec  unto  the  plain, 

When  Willie  has  look'd  his  men  before, 

And  saw  the  kye  right  fast  drivan'. 

•  The  water,  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland,  is  often  used  to  express  tho 
hanks  of  the  river,  which  are  the  only  inhabitable  parts  of  the  country.  To  raise 
the  water,  therefore,  was  to  alarm  those  who  lived  along  its  s-ido. 

t  The  estates,  mentioned  in  this  vcpho,  belonged  to  families  of  the  name  of  Scott, 
rcBiding  upon  tho  waters  of  Borthwiclc  and  Teviot,  near  tho  castle  of  their  chief. 

t  The  pursuers  seem  to  have  taken  the  road  throuRh  tho  hills  of  Llddesdalo,  in 
order  to  collect  forcoH,  and  intercept  tho  foraycrs  at  the  passafco  of  the  Llddel,  on 
their  return  to  JJowcastlo.  Tho  Kittorford  and  Kershopo  ford,  after-mentioned, 
ore  noted  fords  on  tho  river  Liddel. 

}  Tho  Fro-^tylee  Is  a  brook  which  joins  the  Tcvlot  nep.r  McsspauL 
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30  "  Wha  drives  thir  kyo  ?  "  'v;nn  Willio  say, 

"  To  make  an  ontspeckle  *  of  me?  " 
"  It 's  I,  the  Captain  o'  liewcastle,  Willie, 
I  winna  layne  my  name  for  thee." 

31  "  Oh,  will  ye  let  Teller's  kye  gae  back  ? 

Or  will  ye  do  aught  for  regard  of  me  V 
Or  by  the  faith  of  my  body,"  quo'  V'/illie  Scott, 
"  i'se  ware  my  dame's  calf-skin  on  thee  !  " 

82     "  I  winna  let  the  kye  gae  back, 

Neither  for  thy  love,  nor  yet  thy  fear; 
But  I  will  drive  Jamie  Telfer's  kye, 
In  spite  of  every  Scott  that's  here." 

33     "  Set  on  them,  lads  ! "  quo'  Willie  then; 
"  Fye,  lads,  set  on  them  cruel  lie  ! 
For  ere  they  win  to  the  Ritterford, 
Mony  a  toomf  saddle  there  shall  be!" 

34:     Then  til't  they  gaed,  with  heart  and  hand, 
The  blows  fell  fast  as  bickering  hail; 
And  mony  a  horse  ran  masterless, 
And  mony  a  comely  cheek  was  pale. 

35     But  Willie  was  stricken  o'er  the  head, 

And  thro'  the  knapcap  J  the  sword  has  gane; 
And  Harden  grat  for  very  rage,  § 
AVhen  Willie  on  the  grand  lay  slain. 

•  "Outspeckle:"  laughing-stock. 

t  "  Toom : "  empty. 

X  "Knapcap:"  headpiece. 

§  Of  this  Border  laird,  cominonly  called  Auld  Wat  of  Harden,  tradition  haa  pre- 
served many  anecdotes.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Scott,  celebrated  in  son.i^  by  the 
title  of  the  Flower  of  Yarrow.  By  their  marriagc-conti'act,  the  failier-in-law,  Philip 
hioott  of  Dryhopo,  was  to  llnd  Harden  in  horse  meat,  and  man's  meat,  at  his  Tower 
of  Di^hope.  for  a  year  and  a  day;  but  flvo  barons  pledge  themselves  that,  at  the 
expiry  of  that  period,  the  son-in-law  should  remove,  without  attempting  to  continue 
in  possession  by  force!  A  notary-public  sipned  for  all  the  parties  to  the  deed,  none 
of  whom  could  write  their  names.  Tlie  orisinal  is  still  in  the  charter-room  of  the 
present  Mr.  Scott  of  Harden.  By  the  Flower  of  Yarrow  the  Laird  of  ILirden  had 
(iix  sons;  five  of  wliom  survived  him,  and  founded  the  families  of  Harden  (now 
rxtinct),  Highchesters  (now  representinR  Harden),  Ueaburn,  Wool,  and  Synton. 
The  sixth  son  was  slain  at  a  fray,  in  a  hunting-match,  by  the  Scotts  of  Qilmana- 
cleu<;h.  His  brothers  flew  to  arms;  but  the  old  laird  secured  them  in  the  dungeon  of 
liis  tower,  hurried  to  Ldinburgh,  stated  the  crime,  and  obtained  a  gift  of  the  lands 
of  the  offenders  from  the  Crown.  Ho  returned  to  Harden  with  equal  speed,  released 
Lis  sons,  and  showed  them  the  charter.  "  To  horse,  lads !  "  cried  the  savage  warrior, 
"and  let  us  take  possession!  The  lands  of  Gilmansclough  are  well  worth  a  dead 
pon."  The  property  thus  obtained,  continued  in  the  family  till  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  when  it  was  sold  by  John  Scott  of  Harden,  to  Ann,  Uuohess  of  Buccleuch. 
A  beautiful  ballad,  founded  on  this  tradition,  occurs  iu  the  Mountain  Bard,  a  coUoc- 
tJon  of  legenclarj  poetry  by  Mr.  James  Hogg. 
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36  But  he 's  ta'en  afT  his  gude  steel  cap, 

And  thrice  he  's  Avaved  it  in  the  air  ; 

The  Dinlay*  snaw  was  ne'er  mair  white 

Xor  the  lyart  locks  of  Harden's  hair. 

37  "  Revenge  !  revenge !  "  auld  Wat  'gan  cry; 

''  Fye,  lads,  lay  on  them  cruellie  ! 
We'll  ne'er  see  Teviotside  again,  « 

Or  Willie's  death  reveng'd  shall  be."f 

38  Oh,  niony  a  horse  ran  raasterless, 

The  splinter'd  lances  flew  on  hie; 
But  or  they  wan  to  the  Kershope  ford, 
The  Scotts  had  gotten  the  victory. 

39  John  o'  Brigham  there  was  slain,  J 

And  John  of  Barlow,  as  I  heard  say; 
And  thirty  mac  of  the  Captain's  men 
Lay  bleeding  on  the  grund  that  day. 

40  The  C'aptain  was  run  through  the  thick  of  the  thigh, 

And  broken  was  his  right  leg  bane; 
If  he  had  lived  this  hundred  years. 

He  had  never  been  loved  by  woman  again. 

41  "  Ha'e  baok  the  kye  !  "  the  Captain  said; 

"  Dear  kye,  I  trow,  to  some  they  be  1 
For  if  I  shou'd  live  a  hundred  years, 

There  will  ne'er  fair  ladye  smile  on  me." 

42  Tlien  word  is  gone  to  the  Captain's  bride, 

Even  in  the  !)ov/'r  where  that  slic  lay, 
Tliat  ler  lord  was  prisoner  in  enemy's  land, 
Since  into  Tividale  he  liad  led  the  M^ay. 

43  "  I  wad  lourd  §  have  had  a  winding-sheet, 

And  ])clp'd  to  put  it  o'er  his  head. 
Ere  he  had  been  disgraced  by  the  Border  Scott, 
When  he  o'er  Lid(lcl  his  men  did  lead  !  " — 

*  Tbo  Dinlay  is  a  mountain  In  Liddcsilale. 

t  ["Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  picture  of  old  Ilarden,  in  tho  fight  for 
Jamlo  Telfcr  a  cn\l]c."— Edinburgh  Ileriew.] 

t  Torhaps  one  of  the  ancient  family  of  Brougham,  in  Cumberland.  The  odilor  hus 
u  cd  pome  frcrdom  with  tho  ori;;iii;il  in  the  KubHcqucnt  verte.  The  account  of  tlio 
Cupiain  8  diuaBtcr  (leste  Iwva  vulnenila)  is  rather  too  naive  for  literal  pubUcatiou. 

{  "Lourd:"  liefer;  rather. 
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44  TliiTC  was  a  wild  giillaut  ainaiij^  us  all, 

II iH  name  was  Watty  with  the  Wudspurs,* 
Cried — "On  for  his  house  in  Stanegirthside.f 
If  ony  man  will  ride  with  us ! " 

45  AVheu  they  came  to  the  Stanegirthside, 

They  dang  with  trees,  and  burst  the  door; 
They  ioosed  out  all  the  Captain's  kye, 
And  set  them  forth  our  lads  before. 

4G     There  was  an  auld  Avifo  ayont  the  lire, 
A  wee  bit  of  the  Captain's  kin  : 
"  Wha  dare  loose  out  the  Captain's  kye, 
Or  answer  to  him  and  his  men?" 

47  "  It 's  I,  Watty  Wudspurs,  loose  the  kye, 

I  winna  layne  my  name  frae  thee ! 
And  I  will  loose  out  the  Captain's  kye, 
In  scorn  of  all  his  men  and  he." 

48  When  they  came  to  the  fair  Dodhead, 

They  were  a  welcome  sight  to  see ! 
For  instead  of  his  ain  ten  milk  kye, 

Jamie  Teller  has  gotten  thirty  and  three. 

49  And  he  has  paid  the  rescue  shot, 

Baith  with  gowd  and  white  mouie ; 
And  at  the  burial  of  Willie  Scott, 
I  wat  was  mony  a  weeping  e'e.J 
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"This  ballad,  and  the  two  which  immediately  follow  it  in  the 
collection,  were  first  jjiiblislicd,  1784,  in  the  Haioich  Mumnn, 
a  provincial  miscellany,  to  v/hich  they  were  communicated  by  John 
EUiot,  Esq.  of  Eeidheugh,  a  gentleman  well  skilled  in  the  antiquities 
of  the  Western  Border,  and 'to  whose  friendly  assistance  the  editor 
is  indebted  for  many  valuable  communications. 

*  "Wudspurs:"  hotspur,  ormadspur. 

t  A  house  belonging  to  the  Foresters,  situated  on  the  English  side  oi  the  Liddcl. 

1  An  article  in  the  list  of  attempts  tipoi  England,  fouled  by  the  Commissioners  at 
L'erwick,  in  the  year  1587,  may  relate  to  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  ballad. 
October,  1582. 
ThomasMusgrave, deputy)      Walter  Scott,  Laird  of^    gSO  kino  and  oxen,  SOO 
of  Bewcastle,  and  the  ten-V  BuckluUi,  and  his   com-;    n^ait  and  sheep 
ants,  against  )   plices;  for  )    "= 

—Introduction  to  the  History  of  Weslmoveianil  and  Cumherland,  p.  11. 
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"  Tliese  ballads  are  connected  ■with  each  other,  and  appear  to 
have  been  composed  by  the  same  author.  The  actors  seem  to  have 
flourished  while  Thomas  Lord  Scroope,  of  Bolton,  was  Warden  of 
the  West  Marches  of  England,  and  Governor  of  Carlisle  Castle ; 
which  offices  he  acquired  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  about  1590, 
and  retained  till  the  union  of  the  crowns. 

"Dick  of  the  Cow,  from  the  x^rivileged  insolence  which  he 
assumes,  seems  to  have  been  Lord  Scroope's  jester.  The  Border 
custom  of  assuming  norames  de  guerre  is  exemplified  in  the  follov/- 
ing  ballad,  where  one  Armstrong  is  called  the  Laird's  Jock  (/.  e., 
the  Laird's  son  Jock),  another  fair  Johnnie,  a  third  Bilhe  Willie 
(brother  Willie),  &c.  The  Laird's  Jock,  son  to  the  Laird  of  Mauger- 
touD,  appears,  as  one  of  the  men  of  name  in  Liddesdale,  in  tlio 
list  of  the  Border  clans,  1597. 

"  Dick  of  the  Cow  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  the  same 
with  one  Eicardus  Coldall,  do  Plumpton,  a  knight  and  celebrated 
wanior,  wlio  died  in  14G2,  as  appears  from  his  epitaph  in  the  church 
of  Penrith. — Nicholson's  History  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  408. 

"  This  ballad  is  very  popular  in  Liddesdale,  and  the  reciter  always 
adds,  at  the  conclusion,  that  poor  Dickie's  cautious  removal  to  Burgh 
under  Stanemore,  did  not  save  him  from  the  clutches  of  the  Arm- 
strongs :  for  that,  having  fallen  into  their  power  several  years  after 
this  exploit,  he  was  put  to  an  inhuman  death.  The  ballad  was 
well  knowm  in  England  so  early  as  1596.  An  allusion  to  it  occurs 
ill  Parrot's  Laqitei  Ridicidosi,  or  Springes  for  Woodcocl:s.  London, 
1613. 

'Owenus  wondreth  since  he  came  to  Wales, 

\Vha,t  the  description  of  this  U\e  should  lie, 
That  nero  had  seen  but  mountains,  hills  and  dales, 

Yet  would  ho  boast,  and  stand  on  pedigree, 
From  Bice  ap  Richard,  sprung  from  Dick  a  Cow, 
Be  cod,  was  right  gud  gentleman,  look  ye  now ! ' — Epigr.  76." 

-  Scott's  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  61. 

[Elsewhere,  Scott  writes: — "In  the  sixteenth  century,  these 
Northern  tales  appear  to  have  been  popular  even  in  London ;  for 
the  learned  Mr.  Eitson  has  obligingly  pointed  out  to  me  the  follow- 
ing passages,  respecting  the  noted  ballad  of  'Dick  o'  the  Cow:' — 
'  Dick  o'  the  Cow,  that  mad  demi-lance  Northern  Borderer,  who 
])laid  his  prizes  with  the  Lord  Jockey  so  bravely.'— Nashe's  Have 
vnlh  you  to  Saffren  Wa'dcn,  or  Oahrid  Harveijs  Hunt  is  vp,  1596, 
4to.  Epistle  Dcdicatorie,  sig.  A.'2.6.  And  in  a  list  of  books,  printed 
for,  and  sold  by,  P.  Bro'cksby  (16GS),  occurs  '  Dick-a-the-Cow, 
containing  North  Country  Songs.'  Could  this  collection  have  been 
found,  it  would  probably  have  thrown  much  liglit  on  the  present 
publication." — Minstrelsy,  Introduction,  vol.  i.,  p.  222.] 

1     Now  Liddesdale  Las  laycu  laog  in, 
There  is  na  rydiiig  there  at  all; 
TIic  horses  are  all  grown  sac  litlier  fat, 
They  downa  stir  out  of  the  stall. 
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2  Fair  Jolinnie  Armstrong  to  Willie  did  Bay, — 

''  Dillic,  a-ridiiig'  wo  will  gac  ; 
England  and  us  have  been  lang  at  feid; 
Aiblins  we'll  light  on  some  bootie." 

3  Then  they  are  come  on  to  Ilutton  Ha'; 

They  radc  that  proper  place  about; 
But  the  laird  he  was  tlie  wiser  man, 
For  he  had  left  nae  gear  without. 

4  For  ho  had  left  nae  gear  to  steal, 

Except  sax  sheep  upon  a  lea: 
Quo'  Johnnie — "  Fd  rather  in  England  dee, 
Ere  thir  sax  sheep  gae  to  Liddesdale  with  mo. 

5  "  But  how  call  they  the  man  we  last  met, 

Billie,  as  we  came  o'er  the  knowe?" 
"  That  same  he  is  an  innocent  fule, 

And  men  they  call  him  Dick  o'  the  Cow." 

6  "  That  fule  has  three  as  good  kye  of  his  ain 

As  there  are  in  all  Cumberland,  Billie,"  quo'  he: 
"  Betide  me  life,  betide  me  death, 

These  kye  shall  go  to  Liddesdale  with  me." 

7  Then  they  have  come  to  the  puir  fiile's  house, 

And  they  ha'e  broken  his  walls  sae  wide; 
They  have  loosed  out  Dick  o'  the  Cow"s  three  kye 
And  ta'en  three  coverlets  frae  his  wife's  bed. 

8  Then  on  the  morn,  when  the  day  was  light, 

The  shouts  and  cries  raise  loud  and  hie: 
"  Oh,  hand  thy  tongue,  my  wife,"  he  says, 
"  And  of  thy  crying  let  me  be! 

9  "  Oh,  baud  thy  tongue,  my  Avife,"  he  says, 

"  And  of  thy  crying  let  me  be ; 
And  aye,  where  thou  hast  lost  ae  cow, 
In  gude  sooth  I  shall  bring  thee  three." 

10  Kow  Dickie  's  gane  to  the  gude  Lord  Scroopo, 

And  I  wat  a  drcaric  fule  was  he: 
"  Now  baud  thj'  tongue,  my  fule,"  he  says, 
"  For  I  may  not  stand  t'j  jest  witli  thee." 

11  "  Shame  fall  your  jesting,  my  lord!"  quo'  Dickie, 

"For  nae  sic  jesting  'grccs  with  me; 
Liddesdale 's  been  in  my  honsc  last  night, 
And  they  ha'e  aM-a  my  three  kye  frau  me. 
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12  "  But  I  may  nae  long:er  in  Cumberland  dwell, 

To  be  your  puir  fule  and  your  leal, 
Unless  3'ou  gi'e  me  leave,  my  lord,  *■ 

To  gae  to  Liddesdale  and  steal." 

13  "  I  gi'e  tliee  leave,  my  fule!  "  he  says; 

"  Thou  speakest  against  my  honour  and  rae, 
Unless  thou  gi'e  me  thy  trowth  and  thy  hand, 
Tliou'lt  steal  frae  nane  but  wha  stole  frae  thee." 

11     "  There  is  my  trowth,  and  my  right  hand ! 
My  head  shall  hang  on  Plairibee, 
I'll  ne'er  cross  Carlisle  sands  again, 

If  I  steal  frae  a  man  but  wha  stole  frae  me." 

15     Dickie 's  ta'cn  leave  of  lord  and  master; 
I  wat  a  merry  fule  was  he! 
He  's  bought  a  bridle  and  a  pair  of  new  spura, 
And  pack'd  them  up  in  his  breek  thie.* 

IG     Then  Dickie  's  come  on  to  Pudding-burn  house,t 
E'en  jis  fast  as  he  might  dree;  J 
Then  Dickie's  come  on  to  Pudding-burn, 

Where  there  were  thirtj'  Armstrangs  and  three. 

17  "  Oh,  what's  this  come  of  me  now  ?  "  quo'  Dickie; 

"  What  meikle  wae  is  this  ?  "  quo'  he; 
'•  For  here  is  but  ae  innocent  fule. 
And  there  are  thirty  Armstrangs  and  three." 

18  Yet  he  has  come  up  to  the  fair  hall  board  ; 

Sae  well  he's  become  his  coiniesie! 

"  Well  may  ye  be,  my  gude  laird's  Jock, 

Put  the  deil  bless  all  your  conijianie. 

19  ''  I'm  come  to  'plain  of  j-our  man,  fair  Johnnie  Armstrang, 

And  syne  of  his  billie  Willie,"  quo'  he; 
"Plow  they've  been  in  my  Ijouse  last  night, 
And  they  lia'c  ta'en  my  three  kye  frae  me." 

20  •'  Ha  !  "  quo'  fair  Johnnie  Armstrang,  "  we  will  him  hang." 

"  Na,"  quo'  Willie,  "we  will  him  slay." 
Then  up  and  spake  anotiicr  young  Armstrang, 
"  We'll  gi'e  him  his  batts,  and  let  him  gae."  § 

*  "  Brcek  thIe:"  tho  side  pocket  of  his  breeches. 

tTliiswna  a  honB*!  of  BtrciiKth  licld  by  the  Arrrutrong"'.     Tlio  ruins  nt  pifsont 
fn;  :i\  a  Kliorpfoll  on  the  farm  of  ItcidsmoFB,  belonging  to  Uio  Diiko  of  Hucclcuoh. 
;  "  I)iTO  "  I.e.,  cnluie. 
J  '  Ui'c  him  his  batts,  and  lethlui  guo;"  dlfliniss  him  with  a  beating. 
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21  But  up  and  spake  the  gurlo  Inird's  Jock, 

The  best  falla  in  all  the  coinpanie  : 
"  Sit  down  thy  ways  a  little  while,  Dickie, 
And  a  piece  of  thj-  aiii  cow's  hough  I'll  gi'e  yo." 

22  But  Dickie's  heart  it  grew  sae  grit, 

That  the  ne'er  a  bit  o't  he  donght  to  eat ; 
Then  he  was  aware  of  an  auld  peat-house, 
Where  all  the  night  he  thought  for  to  sleep. 

23  Then  Dickie  was  aware  of  an  auld  peat-house, 

AVhere  all  the  night  he  thought  for  to  lye; 
And  all  the  prayers  the  puir  fule  prayed, 

Wcic— "1  wish  I  had  amends  for  my  gudc  three  Icyel" 

24  It  was  then  the  use  of  Pudding-burn  house, 

And  the  house  of  Mangerton,''*  all  hail, 
Them  that  came  na  at  the  first  call, 
Gat  nae  mair  meat  till  the  neist  meal. 

25  The  lads,  that  hungry  and  Vv'cary  were, 

Abune  the  door-head  they  threw  the  key; 
Dickie  he  took  gude  notice  of  that ; 

Says—"  Tliere  will  be  a  bootie  for  me." 

26  Then  Dickie  has  into  tlie  stable  gane, 

Where  there  stood  thirty  horses  and  three; 
He  has  tied  them  all  Avith  St.  Mary's  knot, 
All  these  horses  but  barel}''  three. f 

1^7     He  has  tied  them  all  \vith  St.  Mary's  knot. 
All  these  horses  but  barely  three ; 
He 's  loupen  on  ane,  ta'cn  another  in  hand, 
And  away  as  fast  as  he  can  hie. 

28  But  on  the  morn,  when  the  day  grcAV  light. 

The  shouts  and  cries  rose  loud  and  hie; 
"  Ah  !  wha  has  done  this?"  quo'  the  gude  laird's  Jock, 
Tell  me  the  truth  and  the  veritie! 

29  ■•  Wha  has  done  this  deed?"  quo'  the  gudc  laird's  Jock; 

"  See  that  to  me  ye  dinna  lie!  " 
'  Dickie  has  been  in  the  stable  last  night. 
And  has  ta'en  my  brother's  horse  and  mine  frac  mo." 

*  The  Laird  of  Maiigerton  was  cliief  of  the  claji  Armstrong. 

t  Hamstringing  a  horse  is  termed,  in  the  Border  dialect,  tyin;^  liim  with  St.  Mary's 
knot.  Dickie  used  this  cnael  expedient  to  prevent  a  pursuit.  It  appears  from  the 
narration,  that  the  horses  left  unhurl,  belonged  to  fair  Johnnie  Arnistrang,  his  brother 
■Willie,  and  tlie  laird's  Jock;  of  which  Dickie  carried  off  two,  and  left  that  of  tlio 
laird's  Jock,  probably  out  of  gratitude  for  ,the  protection  he  had  afforded  hini  on  bia 
arrival. 
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30  "Ye  wou'd  ne'er  be  tauld,"  quo'  the  gude  laird's  Jock; 

"Ha'e  ye  not  found  rny  tales  fu'  leal? 
Ye  ne'er  wou'd  out  of  England  bide, 

Till  crooked,  and  blind,  and  all  wou'd  steal." 

31  "  But  lend  me  thy  bay,"  fair  Johnnie  'gan  say; 

"  There  's  nae  horse  loose  in  the  stable  save  he; 
And  I'll  either  fetch  Dick  o'  the  Cow  again, 
Or  the  day  is  come  that  he  shall  dee." 

n>2     "  To  lend  thee  my  bay  !"  the  laird's  Jock  'g-an  say ; 
"  He  's  baith  v/orth  gowd  and  gude  monie : 
Dick  o'  the  Cow  has  awa  twa  horse, 
I  wish  na  thou  may  make  him  three." 

33  He  has  ta'en  the  laird's  jack  on  his  back, 

A  twa-handed  sword  to  hang  by  his  thie; 
He  has  ta'en  a  steel  cap  on  his  head, 
And  galloped  on  to  follow  Dickie. 

34  Dickie  was  na  a  mile  frae  aflf  the  town. 

I  wat  a  mile  but  barely  three, 
When  he  was  o'erta'en  by  fair  Johnnie  Arnistrang, 
Hand  for  hand,  on  Cannobie  lee.* 

35  "  Abide,  abide,  thou  traitor  thief! 

The  day  is  come  that  thou  maun  dee." 
Then  Dickie  look't  o'er  his  left  shoutlier. 

Said — "Johnnie,  hast  thou  nae  mac  in  compunie? 

36  "  There  is  a  preacher  in  our  chapell. 

And  all  the  livc-lang  day  teaches  he  : 
When  day  is  gane,  and  niglit  is  come, 
There 's  ne'er  a  word  I  mark  but  three. 

87     "  The  first  and  second  is— Faith  and  Conscience; 
The  third — Ne'er  let  a  traitor  free  ; 
But,  Johnnie,  what  faith  and  conscience  was  thine, 
When  thou  took  awa  my  three  kye  frae  me? 

38     "  And  when  tliou  had  ta'en  awa  my  three  kye. 

Thou  thought  in  thy  heart  thou  wast  not  weel  f^ped, 
Till  thou  sent  thy  billie  Willie  o'er  the  kuowe. 
To  take  three  coverlets  off  my  wife's  bed!" 

89     Then  Johnnie  let  a  spear  fall  laigh  by  his  thie. 

Thought  weel  to  ha'e  slain  the  innocent,  I  trow; 
But  the  powers  above  v/crc  niair  llian  he, 
For  he  ran  but  the  puir  fulc's  jerkin  tln-ouglj. 

*  A  rising  ground  on  Cunnobie,  on  tLo  Dordore  of  Liddesdalo. 
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40  Together  they  ran,  or  ever  they  blan :  * 

This  was  Dickie  the  fule  and  he! 
Dickie  cou'd  na  win  at  him  with  the  Wade  of  the  sword, 
But  Icll'd  him  with  the  plummet  under  the  e'c. 

41  Thus  Dickie  has  fellVl  fair  Johnnie  Armstrang, 

The  prettiest  man  in  the  soutli  country  : 
"Gramercy!"  then  'gan  Dickie  say, 

*'  I  had  but  twa  horse,  thou  hast  made  me  three  !" 

42  He  's  ta'en  tlie  steel  jack  afF  Johnnie's  back. 

The  twa-handed  sword  that  hung  low  by  his  thie; 
He  's  ta'en  the  steel  cap  aff  his  head, — 

"Johnnie,  I'll  tell  my  master  I  met  with  thee." 

43  When  Johnnie  wakened  out  of  his  dream, 

I  wat  a  drearie  man  was  he: 
"And  is  thou  gane?     Now,  Dickie,  then 
The  shame  and  dule  is  left  with  me. 

44  "  And  is  thou  gane?     Now,  Dickie,  then 

The  deil  gae  in  thy  companie! 
For  if  I  shou'd  live  these  hundred  years, 
I  ne'er  shall  fight  with  a  fule  after  thee." 

45  Then  Dickie  's  come  hame  to  the  gudo  Lord  Scroope, 

E'en  as  fast  as  he  might  hie: 
"  Now,  Dickie,  I'll  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
Till  hie  hanged  thou  shalt  be." 

4G     "  The  shame  speed  the  liars,  my  lord !"  quo'  Dickie; 
"  This  was  na  the  promise  ye  made  to  me! 
For  I'd  ne'er  gang  to  Liddesdale  to  steal. 
Had  I  not  got  my  leave  frae  thee." 

47     "  But  what  gar'd  thee  steal  the  laird's  Jock's  horse? 
And,  limmer,  what  gar'd  j'e  steal  him?"  quo'  he; 
"  For  lang  thou  mightst  in  Cumberland  dwelt. 
Ere  the  laird's  Jock  had  stolen  frae  thee."f 

*  "  Blan: "  blow,  breathed. 

t  The  commendation  of  the  laird's  Jock's  honesty  seems  but  indifferently  founded; 
for,  iu  July,  ViSG.  a  bill  was  fouled  against  him,  Dick  of  Dryup,  and  others,  by  ihe 
deputy  of  Bewcastle,  at  a  warden  meeting,  lor  400  head  of  cattle  taken  in  open 
foray  from  the  Di-j-sike,  in  Bewcastle;  and  in  September,  loST,  another  complaint 
appears  at  th3  iuHtance  of  one  Andrew  Butlege  of  the  Nook,  against  the  laird's 
Jock  and  his  accomiiliccp,  for  fifty  kine  and  oxen,  besides  furniture  to  the  amount 
of  100  merles  sterling.  See  l^ell  s  Mss.,  as  quoted  iu  the  History  of  Cumberland  and 
Wfflinoreland.  In  Sir  Richard  Maitland's  poem  against  the  thieves  of  Liddesdale, 
ho  thus  commemorates  the  laird's  Jock: — 

"They  spuilye  puir  men  of  their  pakis, 

They  leif  them  nocht  on  bod  nor  bakis; 

Baith  hen  and  cok. 

With  rcil  and  rok, 

The  lairdis  Jock, 

All  with  him  takia." 
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48  "Indeed,  I  wat  j'e  lied,  my  lord  ! 

And  e'en  sae  loud  as  I  hear  ye  lie  ! 
I  wan  the  horse  frae  fair  Johnnie  Arnistrang, 
Hand  to  hand,  on  Cannobie  lee. 

49  "  There  is  the  jack  was  on  his  back ; 

Tiiis  twa-handed  sword  hung  laigh  by  his  thie; 
And  there's  the  steel  cap  was  on  his  head; 
I  brought  all  these  tokens  to  let  thee  see." 

50  "If  that  be  true  thou  to  me  tells 

(And  I  think  thou  dares  na  tell  a  lie), 

I'll  gi'e  thee  fifteen  punds  for  the  horse, 

Weel  tauld  on  thy  cloak  lap  shall  be. 

51  "  I'll  gi'e  thee  ane  of  my  best  milk  kye, 

To  maintain  thy  wife  and  children  three ; 
And  that  may  be  as  gude,  I  think, 
As  ony  twa  of  thine  wou'd  be." 

52  "  The  shame  speed  the  liars,  my  lord  !  "  quo'  Dickie; 

"  Trow  ye  aye  to  make  a  fule  of  me? 
I'll  either  ha'e  twenty  punds  for  tlio  gude  horse. 
Or  he  's  gae  to  Morton  fair  witli  me." 

53  He  's  gi'en  him  twenty  punds  for  tlie  gude  horse, 

All  in  gowd  and  gude  monie; 
He  's  gi'en  him  ane  of  his  best  milk  kye. 
To  maintain  his  wife  and  children  three. 

64     Then  Dickie 's  come  down  thro'  Carlisle  toun, 
E'en  as  fast  as  he  cou'd  drie ; 
The  first  of  men  that  he  met  with 

Was  my  lord's  brother.  Bailiff  Glozenburrie. 

55     "  Weel  be  ye  met,  mj''  gude  Raljili  Scroope  !  " 
"  Welcome,  my  brother's  fule  !  "  quo'  he  : 
"Where  didst  thou  get  fair  Johnnie  Armstrang's  horse?  " 
"  Where  did  1  get  him,  but  steal  him,"  quo'  he. 

Those  who  plimilered  Dick  had  been  bred  np  under  an  expert  teacher.  Tradition 
r.-'ports  that  the  laird's  Jocli  survived  to  oxtrcmo  old  age,  when  he  died  in  the 
fofiowinp;  extraordinary  manner.  A  challenge  had  beon  given  by  an  EngliHhman, 
named  For.ster,  to  any  Scottisli  Borderer,  to  fight  him  at  a  pl;ice  called  Kersliopofoot, 
exactly  upon  the  Borders.  Tlie  laird's  Jock's  only  pen  accepted  the  dellance,  and 
was  armed  by  his  fiitlier  wiili  his  own  two-handod  sword.  The  old  clianipion 
himself,  though  bedridden,  insisted  upon  b  ling  prosfnt  at  the  battle.  He  was  boi  no 
to  the  place  appointoil,  wrapped,  it  is  said,  ua  blankets,  and  placed  upon  a  very  high 
Btono  to  witness  the  conflict.  In  tho  duel  his  son  foil,  treacherously  slain,  as  tlio 
Scottish  tradition  afllrms.  The  old  man  gave  a  loud  yell  (if  terror  ami  despair  wlion 
he  saw  him  slain,  and  his  noblo  weapon  won  by  an  Bnglishman,  and  died  as  they 
bore  him  home.  A  venerable  Border  poet  (though  of  tlioso  latter  days)  h  's  coni- 
posfed  ft  poem  on  this  romantic  incident.  The  stone  on  which  tho  laird's  Jock  sat  to 
Dohold  the  duel  was  in  existence  till  wantonly  dontroyed  a  year  or  two  Bince.  It 
was  always  caliecl  Tub  Laiiid'3  Jock'b  Sionk,  1802. 
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56  "  But  wilt  thou  sell  mc  tho  boniiio  horse? 

Ami,  billie,  wilt  thou  sell  him  to  mo?"  quo'  lie: 
"Ay;  if  thou'lt  tell  me  the  monie  on  my  cloak  lap; 
For  there's  never  ae  penny  I'll  trust  thee." 

57  "I'll  gi'e  thee  ten  puncls  for  the  gude  horse, 

Weol  tauld  on  thy  cloak  lap  they  shall  be  ; 
And  I'll  .<;i'c  thee  ane  of  tho  best  milk  kye, 
To  maintain  thy  wife  and  children  three." 

58  "The  shame  speed  tho  liars,  my  lord!"  quo'  Dickie; 

"  Trow  ye  aye  to  make  a  fule  of  mo ! 
I'll  either  ha'e  twenty  punds  for  the  gude  horse, 
Or  he 's  gae  to  Morton  fair  with  me." 

59  He  's  gi'cn  him  twenty  punds  for  the  gude  horse, 

Baith  in  gowd  and  gude  monie; 
He 's  gi'en  him  ane  of  his  milk  hye, 

To  maintain  his  wife  and  children  three. 

60  Then  Dickie  lap  a  loup  full  liie, 

And  I  wat  a  loud  laugh  laughed  he  : 
"  I  wish  the  neck  of  the  third  horse  was  broken, 
If  ony  of  the  twa  were  better  than  he  I " 

61  Then  Dickie  's  come  hame  to  his  wife  again; 

Judge  ye  how  the  puir  fule  had  sped! 
He  has  gi'en  her  twa  score  English  punds, 
For  the  three  auld  coverlets  ta'en  alf  her  bed. 

62  "  And  take  thee  these  twa  as  gude  kye, 

I  trow,  as  all  thy  three  might  be ; 
And  yet  here  is  a  white-footed  nagie, 
I  trow  he'll  carry  baith  thee  and  me. 

63  "  But  I  may  nae  langer  in  Cumberland  bide; 

The  Armstrangs  they  wou'd  hang  me  hie." 
So  Dickie  's  ta'en  leave  of  lord  and  master. 
And  at  Burgh-under-Stanmuir  there  dwells  he. 
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"The  subject  of  this  ballad  being  a  conimoa  event  in  thoso 
troublesome  and  disorderly  times,  became  a  favourite  theme  of  the 
ballad-makers.     There  are  in  tbi=!  collection  no  fewer  than   three 
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poems  on  tlie  rescue  of  prisoners,  the  incidents  in  -which,  nearly 
resemble  each  other  ;  though  the  poetical  description  is  so  different, 
that  the  editor  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  reject  any  of 
them,  as  boirov.cd  from  the  others.  As,  hov.'ever,  there  are  several 
verses,  which,  in  recitation,  are  common  to  all  these  three  songs, 
the  editor,  to  prevent  unnecessary  and  disagreeable  repetition,  lias 
used  the  freedom  of  apin-opriiting  them  to  that  in  -which  they  seem 
to  have  the  best  poetic  effect. 

"The  reality  of  this  story  rests  solely  upon  the  foundation  of 
tradition.  Jock  o'  the  Side  seems  to  ha'.e  been  nephe-sv  to  the 
laird  of  ^Nlangertoun,  cousin  to  the  laird's  Jock,  one  of  his  deliverers, 
and  probably  brother  to  Christie  of  the  Syde,  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  Border  clans,  1597.  Like  the  laird's  Jock,  he  also  is  commem- 
orated by  Sir  Eichard  Maitland  : — 

'He  is  weil  Keud,  Johiw  of  the  Sycle, 
A  greater  thief  did  never  ryde; 
He  nevir  tyi-is, 
For  to  breic  hyris, 
Our  muir  and  myi-is 
Ouir  gude  ane  guid,'  &c. 

"Jock  o'  the  Side  appears  to  have  assisted  the  Eai-l  of  Westmore- 
land in  his  escape  after  his  unfortunate  insurrection  -with  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  in  the  t-\velfth  j'^ear  of  Eli.^abeth.  '  The  two 
rebellious  rebels  -went  into  Liddesdale  in  Scotland,  yesternight, 
where  Martin  P^Uwood  [Elliot]  and  others,  that  have  given  pledges 
to  tlie  Kegent  of  Scotland,  did  raise  their  forces  against  them ;  being 
conducted  by  Black  Ormeston,  an  outlaw  of  Scotland,  that  was  a 
principal  murtherer  of  the  King  of  Scots,  where  the  light  was  offered, 
and  both  parties  alighted  from  their  horses ;  and,  in  the  end.  Ell- 
wood  said  to  Ormeston,  he  would  be  sorry  to  enter  deadly  feud  with  him 
by  bloodshed ;  but  he  would  charge  him  and  the  rest  before  the  regent 
for  keeping  of  the  rebels ;  and  if  he  did  not  put  them  out  of  the 
country,  the  next  day,  he  would  doe  his  worst  again  them  ;  where- 
Tipon  the  two  earls  were  driven  to  leave  Liddesdale,  and  to  ily  to  one 
of  the  Armsti'ongs,  a  Scott  upon  the  batable  [debateable]  laud  on 
the  Borders  between  Liddesdale  and  England,  The  same  day  the 
Liddesdale  men  stole  the  horses  of  the  Countess  of  Northumberland, 
and  of  her  two  women,  and  ten  others  of  their  company ;  so  as,  the 
earls  being  gone,  the  lady  of  Northumljerland  was  left  there  on  foot, 
at  Johii  o'  the  Side's  house,  a  cottage  not  to  be  compared  to  many 
a  dog-kennel  in  England.  At  their  departing  from  her,  they  went 
not  above  fifty  honic,  and  the  Eai'l  of  Westmoreland,  to  be  the  more 
unknown,  changed  his  coat  of  plate  and  sword  with  John  o'  the  Side, 
and  departed  hke  a  Scottish  Borderer.' — Advertisements  from  Hex- 
ham,  'J"Jd  December,  L569,  in  tho  Cabala,  p.  160." — Scott's  Minstrelsy, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  76. 

1     Now  Liddesdale  lias  ridden  a  raid, 

But  I  wat  tbey  bad  better  ha'o  staid  at  hame; 
For  Michael  o'  Winfield  he  is  dead, 
And  Jock  o'  the  Side  is  prisoner  ta'en. 
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2     For  Mangertoii  house  Lady  Downie  has  gane, 
Iler  coats  she  has  kilted  up  to  lier  knee; 
And  down  tlie  water  witli  speed  she  rius, 
While  tears  in  spates  fall  fast  frae  her  e'e. 

8     Theia  up  and  spoke  her  gude  auld  lord, — 

"  What  news,  what  news,  sister  Uownie,  to  moV" 
"  Bad  news,  bad  news,  my  Lord  Mangcrton; 
Michael  is  killed,  and  they  ha'e  ta'en  my  son  Johnnie." 

4  "Ne'er  fear,  sister  Downie,"  quo'  Mangerton; 

"  I  have  yokes  of  owsen,  eighty  and  three; 
My  barns,  my  byres,  and  my  faulds,  all  well  iill'd, 
I'll  part  with  them  all  ere  Johnnie  shall  die. 

5  "  Three  men  I'll  send  to  set  him  free, 

All  harueist  with  the  best  of  steel ; 
The  English  louns  may  hear,  and  drie 
The  weight  of  their  braidswords  to  feel. 

6  "  The  laird's  Jock  ane,  the  laird's  Wat  twa, 

0  Hobble  Noble,  thou  ane  maun  bel 
Thy  coat  is  blue,  thou  hast  been  true, 
Since  England  banished  thee,  to  me." 

7  Now,  Hobbie  was  an  English  man, 

In  Bewcastle-dale  was  bred  and  born; 
But  his  misdeeds  they  were  sae  great, 
They  banished  him  ne'er  to  return. 

8  Lord  Mangerton  then  orders  gave, — 

"Your  horses  they  wrang  way  maun  be  shod; 
Like  gentlemen  ye  maunna  seem, 

But  look  like  corn-cadgers  *  ga'en  the  road. 

9  "  Your  armour  gude  ye  maunna  shaw, 

Nor  yet  appear  like  men  of  weir; 
As  country  lads  be  all  array'd, 

With  branks  and  brecham  f  on  each  mare." 

10  Sae  now  their  horses  are  the  wrang  way  shod, 

And  Hobbie  has  mounted  his  gray  sae  fine, 
Jock  his  lively  bay,  Wat's  on  his  white  horse  behind, 
And  on  they  rode  for  the  water  of  Tyne. 

11  At  the  CholerfordI  they  all  light  down. 

And  there,  with  the  help  of  the  light  of  the  moon, 
A  tree  they  cut,  with  fifteen  nogs  on  each  side, 
To  climb  up  the  wall  of  Newcastle  toun. 

♦  "  Cadgi  rs :  "  carriers. 

t  "  Branks  and  brecham : "  halter  and  cart-collar. 

j  Cbo'.erford  is  a  ford  on  the  Tyne,  above  Hexham. 
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12  But  when  they  came  to  Newcastle  tcnn, 

And  were  alighted  at  the  wall, 
They  fand  their  tree  three  ells  o'er  laigb, 
They  land  their  stick  haith  short  and  small. 

13  Then  up  spake  the  laird's  ain  Jock, — 

"There  's  naething  for't;  the  gates  we  maun  ion 
But  when  they  came  the  gate  until, 

A  proud  porter  withstood  baith  men  and  horso. 

14  Ilis  neck  in  twa  the  Armstranga  wrang; 

"With  foot  or  hand  he  ne'er  play'd  pa! 
Ilis  life  and  liis  keys  at  ance  tiiej'  ha'e  ta'en, 
And  cast  his  body  aliint  the  wa'. 

15  Now  sune  they  reached  Newcastle  jail, 

And  to  the  prisoner  thus  they  call: 
"  Sleeps  thou,  wakes  thou,  Jock  o'  the  Side, 
Or  art  thou  weary  of  thy  thrall?" 

16  Jock  answers  thus,  with  doleful  tone: 

"Aft,  aft  I  wake — I  seldom  sleep; 
But  v»-ha  's  thi^  kens  my  name  sae  weel. 
And  thus  to  mese*  my  waes  does  seek?" 

17  Then  out  and  spake  the  gude  laird's  Jock ; 

"  Now  fear  jc  na,  my  billio,"  Ojuo'  he; 
"For  here  are  the  laird's  Jock,  the  laird's  Wat, 
And  Hobbie  Noble,  come  to  set  thee  free." 

18  "  Now  baud  thy  tongue,  my  gude  laird's  Jock, 

For  ever,  alas!  this  canra  be; 
For  if  all  Liddesdale  were  here  the  night, 
The  morn  's  the  day  that  I  maun  die. 

19  "Full  fifteen  stane  of  Spanish  iron, 

They  ha'e  laid  all  right  sair  on  me; 
•With  locks  and  keys  I  am  fast  bound 
Into  this  dungeon,  dark  and  drearie." 

20  " Fear  ye  na  that,"  quo'  the  laird's  Jock; 

"  A  faint  heart  ne'er  wan  a  fair  ladye; 
Work  thou  within,  we'll  work  without. 
And  I'll  be  sworn  we'll  set  thee  free." 

21  The  first  strong  door  that  they  came  at, 

They  loosed  it  without  a  key; 
The  next  chain'd  door  that  they  came  at, 
They  gar'd  it  all  to  ilindcrs  iiee. 

♦  "McHe:"  Rootha 

2(i 
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22     Tlio  prlsouev  now  upon  his  back 

The  laird's  Jock  has  gotten  up  full  hie; 
And  down  the  stairs,  him,  aims  and  all, 
With  iiae  small  speed  and  joy  brings  ho. 

28     "  Now,  Jock,  my  man,"  (]uo'  Hobbie  Noble, 
"  Some  of  his  weight  ye  may  lay  on  me." 
"  I  wat  wecl  no,"  quo'  the  laird's  ain  Jock, 
•'  I  count  him  lighter  than  a  llee." 

24  Sae  out  at  the  gates  they  all  are  gane, 

The  prisoner's  set  on  horseback  hie; 
And  BOW  with  speed  they've  ta'en  the  gate, 
While  ilk  ane  jokes  full  wantonlie. 

25  "  0  Jock!  sac  winsomely  ye  ride, 

With  baith  your  feet  upon  ae  side ; 
Sae  weel  ye're  harneist,  and  sae  trig, 
In  troth  ye  sit  like  ony  bride ! " 

2C     The  night,  tho'  wat,  they  did  na  mind, 
But  hied  them  on  full  merrilie. 
Until  they  came  to  Cholerford  brae. 

Where  the  vv'ater  ran  like  mountains  hio. 

27  Bu'^  when  they  came  to  Cholerford, 

There  they  met  with  an  auld  man; 
gays — "Honest  man,  will  the  water  ride? 
Tell  us  in  haste,  if  that  ye  can." 

28  "  I  wat  weel  no, '  quo'  the  gude  auld  man; 

"  I  ha'e  lived  here  thretty  years  and  three, 
And  I  ne'er  saw  the  Tyne  sae  big, 
Nor  running  ance  sae  like  the  sea." 

29  Then  out  and  spake  the  laird's  saft  Wat, 

The  greatest  coward  in  the  companie, — 
"  Now  halt,  now  halt !  we  needna  try't, 
The  day  is  come  we  all  maun  die!' 

BO     "  Puir  faint-hearted  thief!"  cried  the  laird's  ain  Jock, 
"  There'll  nae  man  die  but  him  that 's  fey; 
I'll  guide  ye  all  right  safely  thro'; 
Lift  ye  the  prisoner  on  ahint  me." 

31     With  that  the  water  they  ha'e  ta'en. 

By  ane's  and  twa's  they  all  swam  thro'; 
"  Here  arc  we  all  safe,"  quo'  the  laird's  Jock; 
»  And,  puir  faint  Wat,  what  think  ye  now?" 
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32  They  scarce  the  other  brae  had  won, 

When  twenty  men  they  saw  pursue ; 

Frae  Newcastle  tonn  they  harl  been  sent, 

All  English  lads  baith  stout  and  true. 

33  But  when  the  land-sergeant  *  the  water  saw, 

•'It  winna  ride,  my  lads,"  says  he; 
Then  cried  aloud — "The  prisoner  take, 
But  leave  the  fetters,  I  pray,  to  me." 

34  •'  I  wat  wee!  no,"  quo'  the  laird's  ain  Jock, 

"I'll  keep  them  all;  shoon  to  my  mare  they'll  be,- 
My  gnde  bay  mare;  for  I  am  sure, 

She  has  bought  them  all  right  dear  frae  thee." 

35  Sae  now  they  are  on  to  Liddesdale, 

E'en  as  fast  as  they  cou'd  tliera  hie; 
The  prisoner  is  brought  to 's  ain  lireside, 
And  there  o's  aims  they  make  him  free. 

30     "Now,  Jock,  my  billie,"  quo'  all  the  three, 
"  The  day  is  conied  thou  was  to  dee ; 
But  thou  's  as  weel  at  thy  ain  ingle-side, 
Now  sitting,  I  think,  'twixt  thee  and  me." 


HOBBIE  NOBLE. 

•'We  ha\'e  seen  the  hero  of  this  ballad  act  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  deliverance  of  Jock  o'  the  Side,  and  are  now  to  learn  the  uu- 
grateful  return  which  the  Armstrongs  made  him  for  his  faithful 
services,  f    Halbert,  or  Hobbie  Noble,  aj^pears  to  have  been  one  of 

•  The  land-sergeant  (mentioned  also  in  "Hobbie  Noble")  was  an  ofBcer  under  the 
warden,  to  whom  was  committed  the  apprehending  of  delinquents,  and  the  care  of 
the  public  peace, 

t  The  original  editor  of  the  Reliqites  of  Ancient  Poelru  has  noticed  the  perildy  of 
this  clan  in  another  instance;  the  delivery  of  the  banished  Earl  of  Northumberland 
into  the  hand^  of  the  Scottish  llegent,  by  Uector  of  Harelaw,  an  Annstronsr,  with 
whom  he  had  taken  refuge.— /"trey,  vol.  i.,  p.  283.  This  Hector  of  Harelaw'.seems 
to  have  i)ccn  an  Englishman,  or  under  English  assurance,  for  ho  is  une  of  those 
against  whom  bills  wrre  exhibited  by  the  Scottish  commission  rs,  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Carlisle. —Introduction  to  the  Historu  of  Wedmoreland  and  Cumberland,  p. 
81.  In  the  liit  of  Eordorers,  V>'J7,  Uector  of  Harel.aw,  v.-ith  the  Grief-  and  (Juts  of 
Uarelaw,  also  figures  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Dcbatcable  LnnA  It  would  appear, 
from  a  spiritol  iuvccti7>%  in  the  Maitland  MS.,  against  tlie  Hegont,  and  tiiose  who 
delivered  up  tlie  unfortunate  carl  to  Elizabeth,  that  Hector  had  been  gulty  of  thid 
treachery,  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  had  been  exacted  from  him  for  his  peaceable 
demeanour.  The  poet  says,  that  the  perfldy  of  ilorton  and  Lochlevin  was  worse 
than  even  that  of— 

"The  ti-aitour  Eckie  of  Harelaw, 

That  say.s  ho  .sould  him  to  redeem  his  pledge; 
Your  deed  is  war,  as  all  the  world  does  know — 
You  nothing  can  but  covatice  allege." 

— Pinkerton's  Maitland  Poems,  vol.  i.,  p.  290. 

Ecklo  is  the  contraction  of  Heftor  among  the  vulgar. 

These  little  memoranda  may  serve  iitlU  farther  to  illiLstrato  the  beautiful  ballads, 
upon  that  "iihj'-ft,  publJMhed  In  the  HeUqiies. 
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those  imniei'ous  Enolisli  outlaws,  who,  being  forced  to  fly  their  own 
country,  luid  established  themselves  on  the  Scottish  Borders.  Aa 
Hobbie  continued  his  dei)redatioii3  upon  the  English,  they  bribed 
some  of  his  hosts,  the  Armstrongs,  to  decoy  him  into  England  under 
pretence  of  a  predatory  expedition.  He  was  there  delivered,  by  his 
treacherous  companions,  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  justice,  by 
•whom  he  was  conducted  to  Carlisle,  and  executed  next  morning. 
The  Laird  of  Mangcrtoun,  with  whom  Hobbie  was  in  high  favour, 
is  said  to  have  taken  a  severe  revenge  upon  the  traitors  who  betrayed 
him.  The  principal  contriver  of  the  scheme,  called  here  Sim  o'  the 
Waynes,  fleil  into  England  from  the  resentment  of  his  cliief ;  ]jut  ex- 
perienced there  the  common  fate  of  a  traitor,  being  himself  executed 
at  Carlisle,  about  two  months  after  Hobble's  death.  Such  is,  at  least, 
the  tradition  of  Liddesdale.  Sim  o'  the  Mayues  appears  among  the 
Armstrongs  of  Whitauch,  in  Liddesdale,  in  the  list  of  Clans  so  often 
alluded  to." — Scott's  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  90. 

1  Foul  fa'  the  breast  first  Treason  bred  in! 

That  Liddesdale  may  safely  say; 
For  in  it  there  was  baith  meat  and  drink, 
And  corn  nnto  our  geldings  gay. 

2  And  we  were  all  stout-liearted  men, 

As  England  she  might  often  say; 
But  now  we  may  turn  our  backs  and  fleo, 
Since  brave  Noble  is  sold  away. 

8     Now  Hobbie  was  an  English  man, 
And  born  in  Bewcastle  dale; 
But  his  misdeeds  they  were  so  great, 
They  banish'd  him  to  Liddesdale. 

4  At  Kershope-foot  the  tryste  was  set, 

Kershope  of  the  Hlye  lee  ;  * 
And  there  was  traitour  Sim  o'  the  Mains,  •)■ 
And  with  him  a  private  companic. 

5  Then  Hobbie  has  graitlied  his  body  fair, 

Baitli  with  the  iron  and  with  the  steel; 
And  he  has  ta'en  out  his  fringed  gray, 

And  there,  brave  Hobbie,  he  rade  him  weel. 

6  Then  Hobbie  is  down  the  water  gane, 

E'en  as  fast  as  lie  cou'd  hie; 
The'  all  shou'd  Jia'e  bursten  and  broken  their  hearts, 
Frae  that  riding-tryst  he  wou'd  na  be, 

•  Kershope-burn,  wh«re  Hobbie  mot  his  treacl'.erous  companions,  falls  into  the 
Liddel,  from  the  KnKliah  side,  at  a  place  called  Turuersholni,  where,  according  to 
tradition,  tourneys  and  games  of  chivalry  were  often  solemnized. 

t  The  Mains  waa  anciently  a  Border  keep,  near  Castletown,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Liddel,  but  is  now  totally  demoliBhed. 
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7  "  Well  be  ye  met,  my  feres  *  five! 

And  now,  what  is  j^our  Avill  with  me?  " 
Then  they  cried  all,  with  ae  consent, 

"  Thou'rt  welcome  here,  brave  Noble,  to  me. 

8  "  Wilt  thou  with  us  into  England  ride, 

And  thy  safe  warrand  we  will  be? 
If  we  get  a  horse  worth  a  hundred  pound, 
Upon  liis  back  thou  sune  shall  be." 

9  "I  dare  not  by  day  into  England  ride ; 

The  land-sergeant  has  me  at  feid  : 
And  I  know  not  what  evil  may  betide. 

For  Peter  of  Whitfield,  his  brother,  is  dead. 

10  "And  Anton  Shicl  ho  loves  not  me, 

For  I  gat  twa  drifts  of  his  sheep ; 
The  great  Earl  of  Whitfield  f  loves  me  not, 
For  nac  gear  frae  me  he  e'er  cou'd  keep. 

11  "  But  will  j'e  stay  till  the  day  gae  down, 

Until  tlic  night  come  o'er  the  ground. 
And  I'll  be  a  guide  worth  oriy  twa 
That  may  in  Liddesdale  be  found? 

12  "  Though  the  night  be  black  as  pick  and  tar, 

I'll  guide  thee  o'er  yon  hill  sae  hie ; 
And  bring  ye  all  in  safety  back, 
If  ye'll  be  true  and  follow  me." 

13  He  has  /guided  them  o'er  moss  and  muir. 

O'er  hill  and  hope,  and  mony  a  down. 
Until  thoy  came  to  the  Foulbogshiel, 

And  there,  brave  Noble,  he  lighted  down. 

14  But  word  is  gane  to  the  land-sergeant. 

In  Askerton  i  wliere  that  he  lay : 
"Tiic  deer,  that  ye  ha'e  hunted  sae  laug, 
Is  seen  into  the  Waste  this  day." 

•  "  Feres :  "  companions. 

t  Whitfield  18  explained  by  .Air.  Ellis  of  Otterbourne  to  bo  a  largo  and  rather 
■wild  manorifil  distiict  in  the  extromo  south-weflt  part  of  Noithnmborland;   the 

Sroprietor  of  which  might  bo  niitunilly  called  tlio  lord,  tlioush  not  Earl  of  Whitfield, 
ir  Matthew  Whitdeld  of  Whitllcld  was  SlicrilT  of  Norihumbnrland  in  li:i:i,  and 
the  estate  continued  in  the  family  from  the  roign  of  Ilichard  11.,  till  about  fifty 
years  since. 

t  Askerton  is  an  old  ciHtle,  now  ruinous,  situated  in  the  wilds  of  Cumberland, 
about  seTonteen  miles  north-eaat  of  Carlinlp,  amidst  that  mountainous  and  desolate 
tract  of  country  bordering  upon  Liddcidalo,  emphatically  termed  tho  Waste  of 
Bcwcastle. 
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15  "  The  ITobbie  Noble  is  that  deer ! 

I  wat  ho  carries  the  style  full  hie; 
Aft  has  he  driven  our  bluidhounds  back,* 
And  set  ourselves  at  little  lee. 

16  '•  Gar  warn  the  bows  of  Hartlie-buru ; 

See  the.y  sharp  their  arrows  on  the  wall! 
Warn  Willcva  and  Speir  Edom,  f 
And  sec  the  morn  they  meet  me  all. 

17  "  Gar  meet  me  on  the  Roderic-hangh,  J 

And  see  it  be  by  break  of  day ; 
And  we  will  on  to  Conscouthart-green, 
For  there,  I  think,  we'll  get  our  prey." 

18  Tlien  Hobbie  Noble  has  drcamit  a  dream, 

In  the  Foulbogshiel  where  that  he  lay ; 
He  dreamit  his  horse  was  aneath  him  shot. 
And  he  himself  got  hard  away. 

19  The  cocks  'goud  §  craw,  the  day  'goud  daw, 

And  I  wot  sac  even  fell  down  the  rain; 
Had  Hobbie  na  wakened  at  that  time, 
In  the  Foulbogshiel  he  had  been  ta'en  or  slain. 

20  "  Awake,  awake,  my  feres  five ! 

I  trow  here  makes  a  full  ill  day ; 
Yet  the  worst  cloak  of  this  company, 
I  hope,  shall  cross  the  Waste  this  day." 

*  "  The  russet  bloodhound,  wont,  near  Anuaud's  stream, 

To  trace  the  sly  thief  with  avenging  foot. 

Close  as  an  evil  conscience  still  at  hand." 
Our  ancient  statutes  inform  us,  that  the  bloodhound  or  sluith-hound  (so  called 
from  its  quality  of  ti-aciiig  the  slot,  or  track,  of  men  and  animals)  was  early  used 
in  the  pursuit  and  detection  of  marauders.  NuUus  periuihct  aut  iinpediat  cunem 
trassanhm,  aut  homines  trassaiites  cum  ipso,  ad  sequendum  laironcs. — Ucijiam 
Majestatevr,  lib.  4tu.«,  cap.  32.  And,  so  lato  as  1616,  there  was  an  order  from  the 
king's  commissioners  of  the  northern  counties,  that  a  certain  number  of  slough- 
hounds  should  bo  maintained  in  every  district  of  Cumberland,  bordering  upon 
ycotland.  They  wore  of  great  value,  beiug  sometimes  sold  for  a  hundred  crowns. 
— Exposition  o;  B/mu's  Atlas,  voce  Nithsdale.  The  breed  of  this  sagacious  animal, 
which  could  trace  the  human  footstep  with  the  most  unerring  accuracy,  is  now 
nearly  estinct. 

t  Willeva  and  Speir  Edom  are  small  districts  in  Bewcastledale,  through  which 
also  the  Hartlic-burn  takes  its  course. 

X  Conscouthart-grecn,  and  Eodric-haugli,  and  the  Foulbogshiel,  are  the  Dames 
of  places  in  the  snmo  wilds,  through  which  the  Scottish  plunderers  generally 
made  their  raids  upon  England,  as  appear.s  from  the  following  passage  in  a  letter 
from  WiUiau),  Lord  Dacre,  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  18th  July,  1028;  Appendix  to 
Pinkcrton'B  ticotland,  v.  12,  No.  XIX.  "  Like  it  also  your  grace,  seeing  the  disordour 
within  Scotlaund,  that  all  the  mynguyded  men,  Borderers  of  the  same,  inhabiting 
within  Efkdalo,  Ewsdale,  Walghopedale,  Liddeadale  and  a  part  of  Tividalc, 
loianempt  I'ewcastclldale,  and  a  part  of  the  Middle  Marches  of  this  the  King'.i 
P.ordour.-,  ontres  not  this  We  t  and  Middle  Marches,  to  do  any  attemptate  to  the 
King  our  .saiil  Soveraine's  subjects:  but  thaye  como  thorow  Bowcastelldale,  and 
retornes,  for  the  most  parte,  the  same  waye  agayno." 

J  "  Goud :  "■  i.  e.,  begoud  ;  began. 
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21  Now  Hobbie  thought  the  gates  were  clear ; 

But,  ever  alas !  it  was  na  sae ; 
They  were  beset  by  cruel  men  and  keen, 
That  away  brave  Hobbie  might  na  gae. 

22  '■  Yet  follow  me,  my  feres  five, 

And  see  ye  keep  of  me  gude  ray ; 
And  the  Avorst  cloak  of  this  comi^anie. 
Even  yet  may  cross  the  Waste  this  day." 

23  But  the  land-sergeant's  men  came  Hobbie  before, 

The  traitor  Sim  came  Hobbie  behia'; 
So  had  Noble  been  wight  as  "Wallace  was, 
Away,  alas !  he  might  na  win. 

24  Then  Hobbie  had  but  a  laddie's  sword ; 

But  he  did  mair  than  a  laddie's  deed; 
For  that  sword  had  clear'd  Conscouthart-grcen, 
Had  it  not  broke  o'er  Jerswigham's  head. 

25  Then  they  ha'e  ta'en  brave  Hobbie  Noble, 

Wi  's  ain  bowstring  they  band  him  sac ; 
But  his  gentle  heart  was  ne'er  sae  sair, 

As  vv'hen  his  ain  five  bound  him  on  the  brae. 

20     They  ha'e  ta'en  him  on  for  West  Carlisle; 
They  ask'd  him  if  he  kenn'd  the  way? 
Though  much  he  thought,  yet  little  he  said; 
He  knew  the  gate  as  weel  as  they. 

27  They  ha'e  ta'en  him  up  the  Ricker-gate ;  * 

The  wives  they  cast  their  windows  wide; 
And  every  wife  to  another  can  say, 

"  That 's  the  man  loosed  Jock  o'  the  Side!" 

28  "  Fy  on  ye,  women !  why  call  ye  me  man  ? 

For  it 's  nae  man  that  I'm  used  like ; 
I  am  but  like  a  forfoughenf  liound. 
Has  been  fighting  in  a  dirty  syke." 

29  They  ha'e  liad  him  up  through  Carlisle  town, 

And  sot  him  by  the  chimney  fire; 
Tliey  gave  brave  Noble  a  loaf  to  cat, 
And  tliat  wasl  ittlo  his  desire. 

30  Tliey  gave  him  a  whcatcn  loaf  to  cat, 

And  after  tiiat  a  can  of  beer  ; 
And  tljcy  all  cried,  with  one  consent, 

"  Eat,  brave  Noble,  and  make  good  clioer. 

•  '  Kii;l;pr-catc :  '  a  street  in  Carlialo. 
t  '  Forfouglion  : '  quit';  fatiguoJ. 
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31     *'  Confess  my  lord'H  horse,  Hobble,"  they  said, 
"And  to-morrow  in  Carlisle  thoii's  na  dec." 
"  ITow  can  I  confess  them,"  Hobbic  says, 
"  When  I  ne'er  saw  them  with  my  e'e  ?  " 

82     Then  Hobbie  has  sworn  a  full  great  aitli, 

By  the  day  that  he  was  gotten  and  born, 
He  never  had  onything  of  my  lord's 
That  either  eat  him  grass  or  corn. 

33      '  Now  fare  thee  wcel,  sweet  Hanger  ton  1  * 
For  I  thiidv  again  I'll  ne'er  thee  see; 
I  wou'd  ha'e  betray'd  nae  lad  alive, 
For  all  the  gowd  of  Christentie, 

8-J:     "And  fare  thee  weel,  sweet  Liddesdalel 
Baith  the  hie  land  and  the  law; 
Keep  ye  wccl  frae  the  traitor  Jdains! 
For  gowd  and  gear  he'll  sell  thee  a'. 

35     *'  Yet  wou'd  I  rather  be  Hobbie  Noble, 
In  Carlisle  wha  suffers  for  his  fau't. 
Than  I  wou'd  be  the  traitor  Mains, 

That  eats  and  drinks  of  the  meal  and  niatit.' 


AECHIE  OF  CA'FIELD. 

From  Scott's  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  116. 

"It  may  perhaps  be  tliought,  that,  from  the  near  resemblance 
which  this  ballad  beai's  to  'Kimnont  Willie'  and  'Jock  o'  the  Side,' 
the  editor  might  have  dispensed  with  inserting  it  in  this  Collection. 
But  although  the  incidents  in  these  t'lvte  ballads  ;ire  almost  the 
same,  j'et  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  language ;  and  each 
contains  minute  particulars,  highly  charactci'istic  of  Border  manners, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  publication  to  illustrate.  Ca'lield,  or 
Calfield,  is  a  place  in  AVauchopdale,  l)elonging  of  old  to  the  Arm- 
strongs. In  the  account  betwixt  the  English  and  Scottish  Marches, 
Jock  and  Geordie  of  Ca'lield,  there  called  Calf-hill,  are  repeatedly 
marked  as  delinquents. — History  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumherland, 
vol.  i.,  Introduction,  p.  ;:!3. 

*  Of  the  Casdfi  of  Mangerton,  so  often  mentioned  in  these  ballads,  there  are  vcr7 
few  vestifjea.  It  was  .situated  on  tl-.e  banks  of  the  Llddell,  below  Castlotoun.  In 
the  wall  of  a  npi,';Ubourin'4  mill,  which  has  been  entirely  built  from  the  riiius  of  the 
tower,  there  is  a  remarUable  stone,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Lairds  of  Mangertoun, 
and  a  long  broadsword,  with  the  figures  lOs:!,  probably  the  date  of  building  or 
repairing  the  castle,  dn  each  side  of  the  shield  are  the  letters  S.  A.  and  E.  E., 
fctauding  probably  for  Symon  Armstiong  and  Elizabeth  fjlliott.  Such  is  the  only 
memorial  of  the  Lairds  of  Mangertoun,  except  tho.'je  rude  ballads,  which  the  editor 
now  offers  to  the  public. 
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"The  editor  has  been  enabled  to  add  several  stanzas  to  this  ballad, 
since  publication  of  the  first  edition.  They  were  obtained  from 
recitation  ;  and,  as  they  contrast  the  brutal  indifference  of  the  elder 
brother  with  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  his  associates,  they  add  consider- 
ably to  the  dramatic  elfcct  of  the  whole." 

[A  Xorth  Countiy  version,  under  the  title  of  "Billie  Archie,"  as 
communicated  by  Mr.  Buchan,  appears  in  Motherwell  s  Mliistrelsn, 
p.  3.35;  and  a  stiU  different  version,  under  the  title  of  "The  Three 
Brothers,"  is  given  by  Mr.  Buchan  in  his  Ancknt  Ballads,  vol.  L, 
p.  111.3 

1  As  I  was  a-walking  mine  alane, 

It  was  by  the  dawnint^  of  tlie  day, 
I  heard  twabrithers  niak'  tlioir  mane, 
And  I  listen'd  weel  to  what  they  did  say. 

2  TIic  youngest  to  the  eldest  said, — 

"  Blythe  and  merrie  how  can  we  be  ? 
Tliore  were  three  brithren  of  iis  born. 
And  ane  of  us  is  condenin'd  to  dee." 

3  "  An  ye  wou'd  be  merrie,  nn  ye  wou'd  be  sad, 

^  What  the  better  Avou'd  billy*  Archie  be? 
Uidess  I  had  tliirty  men  to  mysel', 
And  all  to  ride  in  my  companie. 

4  "  Ten  to  Ijald  the  horses'  lieads, 

And  other  ten  the  watch  to  be, 
And  ten  to  break  up  tlje  strong  prison, 
Where  billy  Archie  he  does  lie." 

5  Then  up  and  spak'  him  mettled  John  Hull  f 

(The  luve  of  Teviotdale  aye  was  he), — 
"  An  I  had  eleven  men  to  mysel', 
It 's  aye  the  twalt  man  I  wou'd  be." 

6  Then  up  bespak'  liim  coarse  Ca'field 

(I  wot  and  little  gude  worth  was  he), — 
"Tliirty  men  is  few  anew. 

And  all  to  rii'e  in  our  companie." 

7  There  was  horsing,  horsing  in  liaste, 

And  there  was  marching  on  the  lee, 
Until  they  came  to  I\hirraywhatc, 

And  they  lighted  tlicre  right  speedilie. 

•  "Billy:"  brother. 

t  Mculed  John  Hall,  from  tho  Lai-h  TovioWalo,  is  pcrhai.H  Jnlin  ir.ill  of  \cw- 
Wpff  njt,  memlonfld  in  the  lint  of  Border  claoB,  aH  ono  of  tho  chief  incu  of  name 
rcslamg  on  the  Mi'Ji.Ilo  Marches  in  1.W7. 
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8  "A  pmith  !  a  smitli !  "  Dickie  he  cries, 

"A  smith,  a  smitli,  riglit  speedilie. 
To  turn  back  the  cankers  of  our  horses'  shoon ! 
For  it 's  unkensorac  *  wo  wou'd  be." 

9  "There  lives  a  smith  on  the  water-side, 

"Will  shoe  my  little  black  marc  for  me 
And  I've  a  crown  in  my  pocket. 
And  every  groat  of  it  I  wou'd  gi'e." 

10  "  Tlie  night  is  mirk,  and  it  'a  very  mirk. 

And  bj?^  candle-light  I  canna  weel  see; 
The  night  is  mirk,  and  it 's  very  pit  mirk, 
And  there  will  never  a  nail  ca'  right  for  me." 

11  "  Shame  fall  you  and  your  trade  baith, 

Canna  beet  f  a  good  fellow  by  your  mystery  ;  J 
But  leeze  me  on  thee,  my  little  black  mare, 
Thou's  worth  thy  weight  in  gold  to  me." 

12  There  was  horsing,  horsing  in  haste, 

And  there  was  marching  upon  the  lee, 
Until  they  cam'  to  Dumfries  port. 

And  they  lighted  there  riglit  speedilie. 

13  "  There  's  live  of  us  will  hold  the  horse, 

And  other  five  will  watchmen  be  ; 
Bnt  wha  's  the  man  among  you  all, 

Will  gae  to  the  Tolbooth  door  with  me?" 

14  Oh,  up  then  spak'  him  mettled  John  Hall 

(Frae  the  laigh  Teviotdale  was  he), — 
"  If  it  shou'd  cost  my  life  this  very  night, 
I'll  gae  to  the  Tolbooth  door  with  thee." 

15  "  Be  of  gudc  cheer,  now,  Archie,  lad ! 

Be  of  gude  cheer,  now,  dear  billie  ! 
Work  thou  within,  and  we  without, 

And  the  morn  thou's  dine  at  Ca'field  with  me." 

16  Oh,  Jockie  Hall  stepp'd  to  the  door, 

And  ho  bended  low  back  his  knee, 
And  he  made  the  bolts  the  door  hang  on 
Loup  frae  the  wall  right  wantonlie. 

*  "  Unkensome :  "  unknown. 

t  'Beet:"  abet,  aid. 

t" Mystery:'  trade.    (,See Shakespeare.) 
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17  He  took  the  prisoner  on  bis  back, 

And  down  the  Tolbooth  stair  cam'  he ; 
The  black  mare  stood  ready  at  the  door, — 
I  wot  a  foot  ne'er  stirred  she. 

18  They  laid  the  links  out  o'er  her  neck, 

And  that  was  her  gold  twist  to  be ;  * 
And  they  cam'  doun  thro'  Dumfries  touu, 
And  wow,  but  they  cam'  speedilie  ! 

19  The  live-lang-  night  these  twelve  men  rade, 

And  aye  till  they  were  right  wearie, 
Until  they  cam'  to  tlic  Murraywhate, 
And  they  lighted  there  right  speedilie. 

20  "  A  Bmith  !  a  smith  ! "  then  Dickie  he  cries, 

"  A  smith,  a  smith,  right  speedilie, 
To  file  the  irons  frae  my  dear  brither ! 
For  forward,  forward  we  wou'd  be." 

21  They  hadna  filed  a  shackle  of  iron, 

A  shackle  of  iron  but  barely  three, 
When  out  and  spak'  young  Simon  brave, — 
"  Oh,  dinna  you  see  what  I  do  see  ? 

22  "  Lo  !  yonder  comes  Lieutenant  Gordon, 

With  a  hundred  men  in  his  companie ; 
This  night  will  be  our  lyke-wake  night. 
The  morn  the  day  we  all  maun  die." 

2.S     Oh,  there  was  mounting,  mounting  in  haste, 
And  there  was  marching  upon  the  lee. 
Until  they  cam'  to  Annan  water. 
And  it  was  flowing  like  the  sea. 

24  "  My  mare  is  young  and  very  skeigh,  f 

And  in  o'  the  weil  J  she  will  drown  me; 
But  ye'll  tak'  mine,  and  I'll  tak'  thine, 

And  sunc  through  the  water  we  shall  be." 

25  Then  up  and  spake  him  coarse  Ca'field 

(I  wot  and  little  gudc  worth  was  he), — 
"We  had  better  lose  aue  than  lose  all  the  lave ; 
We'll  lose  the  prisoner,  we'll  gae  free." 

*  Th"  Gold  Twist  meanii  the  tniall  gilded  chalos  drawn  across  the  chC3l  of  u  voLt 
hor  0,  as  a  part  of  bU  caparison, 
f  "Skcigh:"  shy. 
f'WeU:"  eddy. 
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26  "  Sliainc  fa'  you  and  your  lands  baitli ! 

^Vou'd  ye  e'en  *  your  lauds  to  your  born  billy? 
But  hey !  bear  up,  my  bonnie  black  mare, 
And  yet  througli  the  -water  we  shall  bo." 

27  Now  they  did  swim  that  wan  water, 

And  wow,  but  they  swam  bonnilie! 
Until  tliey  cam'  to  the  other  side, 

And  they  wrung  tlieir  clothes  right  drunkily. 

28  "Come  thro',  come  thro'.  Lieutenant  Gordon! 

Come  thro'  and  drink  some  wine  with  me  ! 
For  tliere  is  an  ale-house  here  hard  by, 
And  it  shall  not  cost  thee  ae  penny." 

29  "  Throw  me  my  irons,"  quo'  Lieutenant  Gordon ; 

"  L  wot  they  cost  me  dear  eneugh." 
"Tlie  shame  a  ma,"  quo'  mettled  John  Ha', 
"  They'll  be  gude  shackles  to  my  plough." 

30  "  Come  thro',  come  thro'.  Lieutenant  Gordon ! 

Come  thro'  and  drink  some  wine  with  mo  I 
Yestreen  I  was  your  prisoner. 

But  now  this  morning  I  am  free." 


ARMSTRONG'S  GOODNIGHT. 

"The  following  verses  are  said  to  have  been  cojnposcd  by  one  of 
the  Armstrongs,  executed  for  the  murder  of  Sir  John  (Jarmichael  of 
PJdrom,  Warden  of  the  Middle  Marches,  1600.  (See  Notes  on  'The 
Eaid  of  the  Eeidswire,'  ante,  p.  522.)  The  tune  is  popular  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  whether  these  are  the  original  words,  will  admit  of  a 
doubt." — Scott's  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  123. 

Tliey  appear  in  Herd's  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  225,  with  onl}-  a 
slight  difference  in  the  opening  line,  which  reads— 

"  Oh,  this  is  my  departing  time." 
The  words  and  music  next  appear  in  Johnson's  Museum,  p.  620. 

Three  maudlin  stanzas,  under  the  title  of  |'  The  Last  Gude-night," 
ra-c  given  in  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  p.  127. 

1  This  night  is  my  departing  night, 

For  here  nae  langer  must  I  stay; 
There  's  neither  friend  nor  foe  of  mine 
But  wishes  me  away. 

2  What  I  have  done  thro'  lack  of  wit, 

I  never,  never  can  recall; 
I  hope  ye're  all  my  friends  as  yet; 
Goodnight,  and'joy  bo  with  you  all  I 
•  "E'en:"  even;  put  into  eomparibon. 
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LORD  ilAXWELL'S  GOODNIGHT.* 

From  Scott's  Minstrelvj,  vol.  ii.,  p.  133. 

"This  beautiful  ballad  is  published  from  a  cojiy  in  Glenriddel's 
MSS.,  with  some  slight  variatious  from  tradition.  It  alludes  to  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  feuds  upon  the  West  Marches. 

"  A.D,  15S5,  John  Lord  Maxwell,  or,  as  he  styled  himself.  Earl  of 
I^Iorton,  ha^'ing  quarrelled  ^v■ith  the  Earl  of  Arran,  reigning  favourite 
of  James  VI.,  and  fallen,  of  course,  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
court,  was  denounced  rebel.  A  commission  was  also  given  to  the 
Laird  of  Johnstone,  then  Warden  of  the  West  Marches,  to  pursue 
and  apprehend  the  ancient  rival  and  enemy  of  his  house.  Two  bands 
of  mercenaries,  commanded  by  Captains  Cranstoun  and  Lammie,  Vr'ho 
were  sent  from  Edinburgh  to  suppoi-t  Johnstone,  \vere  attacked  and 
cut  to  pieces  at  Crawford-muir,  by  Robert  Maxwell,  natural  brother 
to  the  chieftain  ;t  who,  following  up  his  advantage,  burned  John- 
stone's Castle  of  Lochwood,  observing,  with  savage  glee,  that  he 
would  give  Lady  Johnstone  light  enough  by  which  '  to  set  her  hood.' 
In  a  subsequent  conflict,  Johnstone  himself  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner,  and  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the  disgrace  which  he 
sustained.  See  Spottiswoode  and  Johnstone's  Historic?,  and  Moyse'a 
Memoirs,  ad  annum  1585. 

"  By  one  of  the  revolutions  common  in  those  days,  Maxwell  was 
soon  after  restored  to  the  King's  favoiir  in  his  turn,  and  obtained 
the  Wardenry  of  the  AVest  Marches.  A  bond  of  alliance  was  sub- 
scribed bj'  him  and  by  Sir  James  Johnstone,  aud  for  some  time  the 
two  clans  lived  in  harmon}'.  In  the  year  1593,  however,  the 
hereditary  feud  was  revived,  on  the  following  occasion  : — A  band  of 
marauders,  of  the  clan  Johnstone,  drove  a  prey  of  cattle  from  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  Lairds  of  Crichton,  Sanquhar,  and  Di'um- 
lanrig;  and  defeated,  with  slaughter,  the  pui-suers,  who  attempted 
to  rescue  their  property.  (See  '  The  Lads  of  Wamphray,'  ante,  p. 
5.52. )  The  injured  parties,  being  apprehensive  that  Maxwell  would  not 
cordially  embrace  their  cause,  on  account  of  his  late  reconciliation 
with  the  John.stones,  endeavoured  to  overcome  his  reluctance,  by 
offering  to  enter  into  bonds  of  manrent,  and  so  to  become  his 
followers  and  liegemen ;  he,  on  the  other  hand,  granting  to  them  a 
bond  of  maintenance  or  protection,  by  which  he  bound  himself,  in 
usual  form,  to  maintain  their  quarrel  against  all  mortals,  saving  his 
loyalty.  Thus,  the  most  jiowerful  and  respectable  families  in  Dum- 
friesshire became,  for  a  iiiv.v,  the  vassals  of  Lord  jNIaxweil.  Tliis 
secret  alliance  was  discovered  to  Sir  James  Johnstone  by  the  Laird 
of  Cummertrees,  one  of  his  own  clan,  tliough  a  retainer  to  Maxwell. 

•  [Lord  Byron  refers  to  this  ballad,  ns  having  suggested  the  "Goodnight"  In  the 
flrrt  canto  of  "Chllde  Uarold."    See  Uje  und  Works  oj  Byron,  vol.  viii. — Lockhart.] 

t  It  in  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  this  Lammie  (who  was  killed  iu  the  Bkirmish) 
may  have  boen  the  same  miscreant  who,  in  the  day  of  Queen  Mary's  diHtross,  "  hca 
ensign  Ixung  of  quhyt  taflltae,  had  painted  one  it  ye  crucll  niurther  of  King  Henry, 
and  layed  down  Itofore  her  niajcslie,  ut  quhat  time  she  presented  herself  aa  prisoniu' 
to  ye  lordis." — iJirrel's  iJiary,  Juno  15,  VaYI.  It  would  be  some  satisfaction  to  know 
that  the  gray  hairs  of  this  worthy  porsonago  did  not  go  do^vn  to  tho  grave  in  peace. 
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Cummertrees  even  contrived  to  possess  himself  of  the  bonds  of  man- 
rent,  which  he  delivered  to  his  chief.  The  pcbfcy  warfare  betwixt 
the  rival  barons  was  instantly  renewed.  Bucclench,  a  near  relation 
of  Johnstone,  came  to  his  assistance  witli  liis  clan,  '  the  most 
renowned  freebooters,  the  fiercest  and  bravest  warriors  among  the 
Border  Tribes.'*  With  Bucclench  also  cauie  the  Elliots,  Arm- 
strongs, and  Grammes.  Thus  reiniorced,  Johnstone  surprised  and  cut 
to  i)ieces  a  party  of  the  Maxwells,  stationed  at  Lochmabeu.  On  the 
other  hand,  Lord  JNIaxwell,  armed  with  the  royal  authority,  and 
numberuig  among  his  followers  all  the  barons  of  Nithsdale,  displayed 
liis  banner  as  the  king's  lieutenant,  aud  invaded  Annandale  at  the 
head  of  2,000  men.  In  those  days,  however,  the  royal  ausiiices  seem 
to  have  carried  as  little  good-fortune  as  efifective  strength  with  them. 
A  desperate  conflict,  still  I'enowned  in  tradition,  took  place  at  the 
Dryffe  Sands,  not  far  from  Lockerby,  in  which  Johnstone,  although 
inferior  in  numbers,  partly  by  his  own  conduct,  partly  by  the  valour 
of  his  allies,  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Lord  Maxwell,  a  tall  man, 
and  heavily  armed,  was  struck  from  his  horse  in  the  flight,  and 
cruelly  s'ain,  after  the  hand  which  he  stretched  out  for  quarter  had 
been  severed  from  his  body.  Many  of  his  followers  were  slam  in 
the  battle,  and  many  cruelly  wounded,  especially  by  slashes  in  the 
face,  which  wound  was  thence  termed  a  'Lockerby  lick.'  The 
Barons  of  Lag,  Closeburn,  and  Drumlanrig  escaped  by  the  fleetness 
of  their  horses ;  a  circumstance  alluded  to  in  the  following  ballad. 

"This  fatal  battle  was  followed  by  a  long  feud,  attended  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  horror  proper  to  a  barbarous  age.  Johnstone, 
in  his  diffuse  manner,  describes  it  thus:  'Ab  eo  die  ultra  citroque  in 
Annandla  et  Nltliia  magnis  utriusque  regionis  jaduris  certatum. 
Cades,  incendia,  rajnnoe,  et  ncfatida  facinora;  liberi  in  maternis 
gremiis  trucidati,  mariti  in  conspecta  conjugum  suarum;  incensm 
vilkr;;  lamentabiles  ubique  qiterimonice,  ct  horribiles  armorum  fremitus' 
— Johnstoni  Historia,  ed.  Amstail.,  p.  182. 

"  John,  Lord  Maxwell,  with  whose  'Goodnight '  the  reader  is  here 
presented",  was  son  to  him  Avho  fell  at  the  battle  of  Dryffe  Sands, 
and  is  said  to  have  early  avowed  the  deepest  revenge  for  his  fiither's 
death.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  iiery  aud  uutameable  spirit  of  the 
man,  that  neither  the  threats  nor  entreaties  of  the  King  himself  could 
make  him  lay  aside  his  vindictive  purpose ;  although  Johnstone,  the 
object  of  his  resentment,  had  not  only  reconciled  himself  to  the 
court,  but  even  obtained  th.e  wardcnry  of  the  Middle  Marches,  in 
room  of  Sir  John  Carniichacl,  murdered  by  the  Armstrongs.  Lord 
Maxwell  was  therefore  prohibited  to  approach  the  Border  Counties  ; 
and  having,  in  contempt  of  that  mandate,  excited  new  disturbances, 
he  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  From  this  fortress, 
however,  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape ;  and  having  repaired  to 
Dumfriesshire,  he  sought  an  amicable  interview  with  Johnstone,  under 
a  pretence  of  a  wish  to  accommodate  their  differences.  Sir  Robert 
Maxwell,  of  Orchardstane  (mentioned  in  the  ballad,  verse  1),  who 
was  married  to  a  sister  of  Sir  James  Johnstone,  persuaded  his  brothei'- 
in-law  to  accede  to  ISIaxwcU's  proposal.     The  foUo^ving  relation  of 

♦  "  Inter  accolas  latrodniis  famosos,  Scotos  Buccleuchi  clienles—fortissimos  tribuHum 
tt  /erocissimos."— -J ohnatom  Historia,  ed.  Amstsel.,  p.  182. 
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what  follower!   is  taken  from  an  article  in  Sliawfield's  MS.,  men- 
tioned in  the  introduction  to  the  ballad  called  '  Kiumont  Willie  :' — 

' '  '  The  simple  truth  and  cause  of  the  treasonable  murther  of  um- 
quhile  !Jir  James  Johnstonn  of  Dunskelie,  knight,  was  as  efter  foUowes. 
To  wit,  John  Lord  Max^vell  having  dealt  and  useit  his  best  means 
with  some  nobilemeu  and  baronues  within  the  cuntrey,  and  hkeways 
with  sundry  of  the  name  of  ]Maxwell,  being  refuised  of  them  all  to 
be  partakers  of  so  foull  ane  deed ;  till  at  last  he  unhappily  persuaded 
one  Charles  Maxwell,  one  of  the  brother  of  Kirkhouse,  to  be  Avith 
him,  and  having  made  him  assuired  to  be  pairtner  in  that  treasonable 
plot ;  therefore,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  and  xmabiHtie  of 
umquhill  Sir  Eobert  Maxwell,  of  Orchyardtoun,  knight,  jn-esuming 
that  he  had  power  of  the  said  Sir  James,  being  brother-in-law  to  him,  to 
bring  him  to  anye  part  he  pleased ;  Maxwell,  jn-etending  he  had  special 
busines  to  do  with  Sir  James,  hearing  he  was  going  from  the  Coui-t 
of  England,  so  gave  out  by  reasoun  he  was  the  king's  rebell  for  the 
time,  for  breaking  ^^•cird  out  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  that  he 
had  no  other  houpes  to  obtaine  the  king's  fiivour  but  be  his  meanes. 
So  upon  this  pretence,  the  said  Sir  James  was  moved  to  meet  him 
at  Auchnamhill,  near  by  Arthorstane,  without  the  house  of  Bent, 
upon  the  6th  Aprile,  160S,  with  one  man  onlie  with  him  as  v/as  with  the 
utber,  therselves  two  onlie  and  the  forsaid  Sir  Robert  ]\Iaxwell  with 
them,  and  their  servantes  being  a  little  off.  The  forsaid  Charles 
falls  out  with  opprobrious  and  malicious  speeches  to  Sir  James  his 
servant,  ^Villiam  Johnstoune  of  Gunmealie,  and  before  he  was  aware 
shott  him  with  ane  pistoU.  Sir  James  hearing  the  shott  and  his 
man's  words,  turning  about  to  see  what  was  past,  immediatelie  Max- 
well shott  him  behind  his  back  with  ane  pistoll  chairgit  with  two 
poysonit  bulletts,  at  which  shott  the  said  Sir  James  fell  from  his 
horse.  ^Maxwell,  not  being  content  therewith,  raid  about  him  ane 
lang  tymc,  and  persued  him  ftvrder,  vowing  to  use  him  more  cruelly 
and  trcacherouslie  than  he  had  done,  for  which  it  is  known  suffi- 
ciently what  followed.'  'A  fact,'  saitli  Spottiswoode,  'detested  by 
all  honest  men,  and  the  gentleman's  misfortune  severely  lamented, 
for  he  was  a  man  full  of  wisdom  and  courage.' — Spottiswoode,  edit. 
1677,  pp.  467,  504.    Johnston!  Hktoria,  ed.  Amsta^l. ,  pp.  254,  283,  449. 

"Lord  Maxwell,  the  murderer,  made  his  escape  to  France;  but 
having  ventured  to  return  to  Scotland,  he  was  apprehended  lurking 
in  the  wilds  of  Caithness,  and  brought  to  trial  at  Edinburgh.  The 
royal-  authority  was  now  much  strengthened  by  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  and  .James  employed  it  in  stanching  the  feuds  of  tlic  nobility, 
with  a  lirmne.'is  which  was  no  attribute  of  his  general  character. 
Ltit  in  the  best  actions  of  tliat  monarch,  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  unfortunate  tincture  of  that  meanness,  .so  visible  on  the  present 
occasion.  Lord  Maxwell  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Johnstone  ; 
but  this  wm  combined  with  a  charge  of  lire-raising,  which,  according 
to  the  ancient  Scottish  law,  if  perpetrated  by  a  landed  man,  consti- 
tuted a  species  of  treason,  and  inferred  forfeiture.  Thus  the  noble 
Ijurj.ose  of  public  justice  was  sullied  by  being  united  with  that  of 
enriching  .some  needy  favourite.  John,  Lord  Maxwell,  wasi  condenmcd, 
and  beheaded,  2lHt  May,  161.3.  Sir  Gideon  Murray,  Treasurer- 
depute,  had  a  great  share  of  his  forfeiture;  but  the  attainder  was 
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afterwards  roversed,  and  the  hoiioiuvs  and  e.state  wore  conferred  upon 
the  brother  of  the  deceased.  — Liiiuij's  Ifislori/  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p. 
02.     Johnstoui  Jlistoria,  p.  49;5. 

"  The  lady  mentioned  in  the  ballad  was  sister  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  and  acconling  to  Johnstone  the  historian,  had  little  reason 
to  res^ret  behig  separated  from  licr  husband,  whose  harsh  treatment 
linally  occasioned  her  death.  But  Johnstone  appears  not  to  be  alto- 
gether untiuctnred  with  the  prejudices  of  his  clan,  and  is  probiil)ly, 
in  this  instance,  guilty  of  exaggeration  ;  as  the  active  share  taken  by 
the  Marquis  of  Haniilton  in'favour  of  Maxwell,  is  a  circumstance 
inconsistent  with  such  a  report. 

"Thus  was  linally  ended,  by  a  salutary  example  of  severity,  the 
'  foul  debate  '  between  the  Maxwell's  and  Johnstonos,  in  the  course 
of  v/hich  each  family  lost  two  chieftains, — one  dying  of  a  broken 
heart,  one  in  the  iicld  of  battle,  one  by  assassination,  and  one  by  the 
sword  of  the  executioner. 

"It  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  following  ballad  must 
have  been  written  before  the  death  of  Lord  jNlaxwell,  in  1613  ;  othei'- 
vvise  there  would  have  been  some  allusion  to  that  event.  It  must 
therefore  have  been  composed  betwixt  1G08  and  that  period." 

1  "  Adieu,  madamo,  my  mother  dear, 

But  and  my  sisters  three  ! 
Adieu,  fair  Robert  of  Orchardstane  I 

My  heart  is  wae  for  thee. 
Adieu,  tlie  lily  and  the  rose, 

The  primrose,  fair  to  sec; 
Adieu,  my  ladye,  and  only  joy ! 

For  I  may  not  stay  with  thee. 

2  "  Though  I  ha'e  slain  the  Lord  Johnstone, 

What  care  I  for  their  feid  ? 
My  noble  mind  their  wrath  disdains — 

lie  was  my  father's  deid. 
Eotli  night  and  day  I  labour'd  oft 

Of  him  avenged  to  be; 
But  now  I've  got  what  lang  I  sought, 

And  I  may  not  stay  with  thee. 

3  "Adieu  !  Drumlanrig,  false  wert  aye, 

And  Closeburn  in  a  band  !  * 
The  Laird  of  Lag,  frae  my  father  that  fled, 
When  the  Johnstone  struck  aff  his  hand. 

♦  The  reader  will  perceive,  from  the  Introduction,  wliat  connection  the  bond,  sub- 
scribed by  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig,  Kiikpalrick  of  Closeburn,  and  Grierson  of  Lagg, 
had  with  the  death  of  Lord  Maxwell's  I'allior.  For  tlie  .'atiHfo,otion  of  those  who 
may  be  curious  as  to  the  form  of  these  bonds,  I  have  transcribed  a  letter  of  man- 
rent,  t  from  a  MS.  collection  of  upwards  of  twenty  deeds  of  Uiat  nature,  copied  from 

1  "Manrcut:"  tlie  proper  spollinj  is  inanred.  Tha^,  lii  the  romance  of  "Florice  and  Blanche- 
Cjure ;  "— 

"  He  wiU  falle  to  thl  fot, 
And  bicom  the  m.in  piflie  mot; 
His  inanred  tlioii  schalt  afouge. 
And  the  trewthe  of  his  hondo-." 
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They  were  three  brethren  in  a  band — 

Joy  may  the}'  never  see  ! 
Their  treacherous  art,  and  cowardly  heart, 

Has  twined  my  love  and  me. 

4     "  Adieu !  Dumfries,  my  proper  place, 
But  and  Carlaverock  fair  ! 
Adieu  !  my  castle  of  the  Tbrieve,* 

the  origiuals  by  the  late  John  Syrtie,  Esq.,  Writer  to  the  Signet ;  for  .he  use  of  which, 
with  many  other  favours  of  a  similar  nature,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Eobert  Anderson 
of  Edinburgh.  The  bond  is  granted  by  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  Closebum,  to  Eobert 
Lord  Maxwell,  father  of  him  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  the  Dryffe  Sands. 

BOND  OF  MANEENT. 
"  Be  it  kend  till  all  men  be  thir  present  lettres,  me,  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  CIos- 
burn,  to  be  bundin  and  oblist,  and  be  the  tenor  heirof,  bindis  and  oblissis  me,  be  the 
faith  and  trcuth  of  my  body,  in  manrent  and  service  to  auo  nobil  and  mychty  lord, 
Kobert  lord  Maxwell,  injuring  all  the  days  of  my  lyfe;  and  byndis  and  oblissis  me, 
as  said  is,  to  be  leil  and  trew  man  and  servant  to  the  said  Eobert  lord  Maxwell, 
my  master,  and  sail  nowthir  heir  nor  se  his  skaith,  but  sail  lat  the  samyn  at  my 
utir  power,  and  warn  him  therof.  And  I  sail  conceill  it  that  the  said  lord  schawia 
to  me,  and  sail  gif  him  agane  the  best  leiU  and  true  counsale  that  i  can,  quhen  he 
only  aslas  at  me;  and  that  I  fall  rj'de  with  my  kyn,  freyndis,  servandis,  and  allies, 
that  wil  do  for  me,  or  to  gang  with  the  said  lords;  and  to  do  him  eefauld,  trew.  and 
thankful  service,  and  take  sefauld  plane  part  with  the  said  lord,  my  maister,  in  all 
and  sindry  his  actionis,  causis,  quarrellis,  leful  and  honest,  movit,  or  to  be  movit,  be 
him,  or  aganis  him,  baith  in  peace  and  weir,  contrair  or  aganis  all  thae  that  loiffea 
or  de  may  (my  allegeance  to  owr  soveran  ladye  the  queuis  grace,  her  tutor  and 
governor,  allanerly  except).  And  thir  my  lettres  of  manrent,  for  all  the  dayis  of 
my  life  fore.said  to  indure,  all  dissimulations,  fraud,  or  gyle,  secludit  and  aisay  put. 
In  witness,"  &c.    The  deed  is  signed  at  Edinburgh,  3d  of  "February,  154i'. 

In  the  collection,  from  which  this  extract  is  made,  there  are  bonds  of  a  similar 
nature  granted  to  Lord  .Maxwell,  by  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig,  anceMtor  to  the  Dukes 
of  Queensberry ;  by  Crichton  Lord  Sanquhar,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Dumi  ries,  and 
m!»uy  of  his  kindred;  by  Stuart  of  Castlemilk;  by  Stuart  of  Garlics,  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Galloway;  by  Murray  of  Cockpool,  ancestor  of  the  Murrays,  Lords  Annan- 
dale;  by  Giierson  of  Lagg,  Gordon  oi  Lochmaben,  and  many  other  of  the  most 
an<;ient  anl  respectable  barons  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  binding  themselves, 
in  the  most  submissive  terms,  to  become  the  liegemen  and  the  vassals  of  the  House 
of  Maxwell;  a  circumstance  which  must  highly  excite  our  idea  of  the  power  of  that 
family.  Nay,  even  the  rival  chieftain,  Johnstone  of  Johnstone,  seems  at  one  time 
to  have  come  under  a  similar  obligation  to  Maxwell,  by  a  bond,  dated  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, IS'iS,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  counter-obligation  of  the  patron,  ia 
these  words: — "Forasmeikle  as  the  said  lord  has  oblist  him  to  supple,  maintene, 
and  defend  me,  in  the  peciabill  brouking  and  joysing  of  all  my  landi.-*,  rentis,  &c., 
and  to  take  my  mfald,  leilJ,  and  trew  part,  in  all  my  good  actionis,  causis,  and  our 
Boveraigne  lord  the  king  allanerly  excepted,  as  at  mair  length  is  contained  in  his 
letters  of  maintenance  maid  to  me  thereupon;  therefoie,"  &o.,  he  proceeds  to  bind 
himself  as  liegeman  to  the  JIaxwell. 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  observing,  that  in  the  dangerous  times  of 
Queen  Mary,  when  most  of  tho.;o  Ijouds  are  dated,  many  barons,  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  unanimity  and  good  order,  mav  have  chosen  to  enrol  themselves  amonj? 
the  clients  of  Lord  Maxwell,  then  Warden  of  the  Border,  from  which,  at  a  loss 
turbulent  period,  personal  considerations  would  have  deterred  tliom. 

•  This  fortress  is  situated  In  the  Ktewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  upon  an  Island 
Fcveral  acres  in  extent,  formed  by  the  river  Dee.  The  walls  are  very  thick  and 
Htrong,  and  bear  the  maiks  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  a  royal  castle;  but  the 
l:ccplng  of  It,  agreeable  to  the  feudal  practice,  was  granted  by  charter,  or  somo- 
tlm>:s  by  a  more  temporary  and  precarious  right,  to  different  poworlul  families, 
together  with  lands  for  their  good  service  in  maintaining  and  dolcnding  the  place. 
This  office  of  heritable  keeper  remained  with  the  Nithesdalo  family  (chief  of  the 
Maxwells)  till  their  forfeitmo,  171.';.  The  garrison  seems  to  h'lvc  been  victualled 
upon  feudal  piinciplcB;  for  each  parish  in  the  Btowartry  was  burdened  with  tho 
yearly  payment  of  *a  lardrtrr  mart  rotr,  i.  c,  a  cow  lit  for  being  killed  and  salted  at 
Blartinnias  for  winter  provisions.  The  right  of  levying  these  cattle  was  retained  by 
the  Nithesdale  family,  when  they  sold  the  castle  and  estate  in  1701,  and  they  did 
not  cease  to  exorcise  It  till  thoir  attainder.— Fountaluhall's  V.citions,  vol.  1.,  p.  C88. 

2R 
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"With  all  my  buildings  there  : 
Ailieu!  Lochmabeii's  gate  sae  fair, 

The  Langholm-holni,  where  birks  there  be; 
Adieu  !  my  ladyc,  and  only  joy, 

For,  trust  me,  I  may  not  stay  with  thee. 

5  "  Adieu  !  fair  Eskdale,  up  and  down, 

Where  my  puir  friends  do  dwell ; 
The  bangistcrs*  will  ding  them  dowu, 

And  will  them  sair  compel. 
But  I'll  avenge  their  feid  mysel' 

When  I  come  o'er  the  sea  ! 
Adieu  !  my  ladye,  and  only  joy, 

For  I  may  not  stay  with  thee." 

6  "  Lord  of  the  land  ! "  that  ladye  said, 

"  Oh,  wou'd  ye  go  with  me, 
Unto  my  brother's  stately  tow'r, 

Where  safest  ye  may  be  ? 
There  Hamiltons,  and  Douglas  baith, 

Shall  rise  to  succour  thee." 
"  Thanks  for  thy  kindness,  my  fair  dame, 

But  I  may  not  stay  with  thee." 

7  Then  he  took  aff  a  gay  gold  ring. 

Thereat  hang  signets  three  ; 
''  Ha'e,  take  thee  that,  mine  ain  dear  thing, 

And  still  ha'e  mind  of  me: 
But  if  thou  take  another  lord, 

Ere  I  come  o'er  the  sea, 
His  life  is  but  a  three  days'  lease, 

Thougii  I  may  not  stay  with  thee." 

8  The  wind  Avas  fair,  the  ship  was  clear, 

That  good  lord  went  away  ; 
And  most  part  of  his  friends  were  there,  "f* 

To  give  him  a  fair  convey. 
They  drank  the  wine,  they  didna  spare, 

Even  in  that  gude  lord's  sight ; 
Sae  now  he  's  o'er  the  floods  sae  gray,  J 

And  Lord  Maxwell  has  ta'en  his  Good-night. 

*  "  Bangistors : "  the  prevailing  party. 

t  The  ancestor  of  the  present  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Broomholin  is  particularly  meu- 
tioned  in  Ulenriddd's  MS.  as  having  attended  his  chieftain  in  hia  distress,  and  a8 
having  received  a  grant  of  lands,  in  reward  of  this  mauifestation  of  attacliment. 

t  TlJis  teems  to  have  fcecn  a  favovu-ite  epithet  in  old  romances.  Thua,  in  "  Hom- 
cbilde,  and  Maiden  liimuild," — 

"  Thai  saylcrt  owcr  Iho  flode  so  gray, 
In  Inglbnd  ariived  were  thay, 
Ther  him  levest  ware  " 
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THE  DOWIE  DENS  OF  YARROW. 

"  This  ballad,  which  is  a  very  great  favourite  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ettrick  Forest,  is  universally  believed  to  be  founded  in  fact. 
I  found  it  easy  to  collect  a  variety  of  copies ;  but  very  difficult 
indeed  to  select  from  them  such  a  collated  edition  as  might,  in 
any  degree,  suit  the  taste  of  'these  more  light  and  giddy -paced  times.' 

"Tradition  places  the  event,  recorded  in  the  song,  very  earlj^ ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  ballad  was  composed  soon  afterwards, 
although  the  language  has  been  gi-adually  modernized,  in  the  cour.-e 
of  its  transmission  to  us,  through  the  inaccurate  channel  of  oral 
tradition.  The  bard  does  not  relate  particulars,  but  barely  the 
striking  outlines  of  a  fact,  apparently  so  well  kno\vn  when  he  wrote, 
as  to  render  minute  detail  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  always  tedious 
and  unpoetical. 

"The  hero  of  the  ballad  was  a  knight  of  great  bravery,  called 
Scott,  who  is  said  to  have  resided  at  Kirkhope,  or  Oakwood  Castle, 
and  is,  in  tradition,  tei-med  the  Baron  of  Oakwood.  The  estate  of 
Kirkhope  belonged  anciently  to  the  Scotts  of  Harden :  Oakwood  is 
still  their  property,  and  has  been  so  from  time  immemorial.  The 
editor  was  therefore  led  to  suppose,  that  the  hero  of  the  ballad  might 
have  been  identified  with  John  Scott,  sixth  son  of  the  Laird  of 
Harden,  murdered  in  Ettrick  Forest  by  his  kinsmen,  the  Scotts 
of  Gilmanscleugh.  (See  notes  to  'Jamie  Telfer,'  ante,  p.  568.)  This 
appeared  the  more  probable,  as  the  common  people  always  affirm 
that  this  young  man  was  treacherously  slain,  and  that,  in  evidence 
thereof,  his  body  I'emained  uncorrupted  for  many  years;  so  that 
even  the  roses  on  his  shoes  seemed  as  fresh  as  when  he  was  first 
laid  in  the  family  vault  at  Hassendean.  But  from  a  passage  in 
Nisbet's  Heraldry,  he  now  beheves  the  ballad  refers  to  a  duel  fought 
at  Deucharswyre,  of  which  Annan's  Treat  is  a  part,  betwixt  John 
Scott  of  Tushielaw  and  his  brother-in-law,  Walter  Scott,  third  son 
of  Robert  of  Thirlestane,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain. 

"In  i)loughing  Annan's  Treat,  a  huge  monumental  stone,  with 
an  inscription,  was  discovered;  but  being  rather  scratched  than 
engraved,  and  the  lines  beiu^  run  through  each  other,  it  is  only 
possible  to  read  one  or  two  Latin  words.  It  probably  recoi'ds  the 
event  of  the  combat.  The  person  slain  was  the  male  ancestor  of 
the  present  Lord  Napier. 

"  Tradition  affirms,  that  the  hero  of  the  song  (be  he  who  he  may) 
was  murdered  by  the  brother,  cither  of  his  wife  or  betrothed  bride. 
The  alleged  cause  of  malice  was  the  lady's  father  having  proposed 
to  endow  her  with  half  of  his  property,  iipon  her  marriage  with  a 
warrior  of  such  renown.  The  name  of  the  murderer  is  said  to  have 
been  Annan,  and  the  place  of  combat  is  still  called  Annan's  Treat. 
It  is  a  low  muir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  lying  to  the  Avest  of 
Yarrow  Kirk.  Two  tall  unhewn  masses  of  stone  are  erected,  about 
eighty  yards  distant  from  each  other;  and  the  least  cliild  that  can 
herd  a  cow  will  toll  the  passenger,  that  there  lie  '  the  two  lords,  who 
were  slain  in  single  combat ' 
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"  It  will  be,  witli  many  readers,  the  greatest  rccomniciulatiou  of 
these  verses,  that  they  arc  supposed  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Jiauiiltoii 
of  Bangour,  the  modern  ballad,  beginning — 

'  Dusk  ye,  busk  yo,  my  bonny  bonny  bride.' 

A  fragment,  apparently  regarding  the  story  of  the  following  ballad, 
but  in  a  different  measure,  occurs  ill  Mr.  Herd's  MS.,  and  runs 
thus:  — 

'  When  I  look  east,  uiy  heart  is  sair, 

But  when  1  loolc  west,  it's  mair  and  inair; 

Vur  tlieu  I  see  liio  braes  o'  Yarrow, 

And  there,  for  aye,  I  lost  my  marrow.'" 

— Scott's  Minslrelsfj,  vol.  iii.,  p.  14.3. 

A  fragment  of  four  stanzas,  "to  the  tune  of  Leaderhaughs  and 
Yarrow,"  appears  in  Herd's  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  i.,  p.  145.  Three 
of  them  correspond  to  the  stanzas  here  numbered  15,  10,  and  17;  and 
one,  v.'hich  was  reproduced  in  Scott's  version  of  this  ballad,  seems, 
as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Aytoun,  to  belong  to  the  next  balhul,  to 
which  it  has  therefore  been  transferred. 

Scott's  version,  which  next  appeared,  forms  the  basis  of  the  present 
collated  version.  The  stanzas  not  bracketed  are  thence  derived ; 
but  a  few  emendations,  chiefly  on  the  last  lines  of  some  of  the 
stanzas,  have  been  introduced,  and  consist  for  the  most  i)art  in  the 
substitution  of  "dens"  for  "banks"  or  "houma,"  and  of  "  dowio 
dens  "  for  "  bonnie  banks." 

Motherwell's  Minstrelsy  (p.  252)  contains  a  version  "  taken  from 
the  recitation  of  an  old  woman  in  Kilbarchan."  Stanzas  1  to  4 
inclusive  are  from  this  source;  but  stanza  1  has  been  slightly 
emendated  from  Scott's. 

Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads  (vol.  ii.,  p.  203)  contains  a  still  different 
version,  under  the  title  of  "The  Braes  o'  Yarrow."  It  is  repeated 
in  vol.  xvii.  of  the  Percy  Society  PuhUcations.  Stanzas  15  and  22 
are  taken  from  this  version. 

Stanza  20  is  derived  from  "  Rare  Willie's  drown'd  in  Yarrow,"  in 
which  it  appears  to  be  out  of  place.     (Sec  next  ballad.) 

"  'The  Dowy  Den,'  in  Evan's  (Jollection,  vol.  iii.,  p.  .'542,  is,"  says 
Professor  Child,  "  the  caput  moriuum  of  this  spirited  ball.ad." 

Wordswortli's  sympathy  with,  and  appreciation  of  our  Scotish 
ballad  and  song  lore,  is  shown  in  several  of  his  poems.  "  Yarrow 
llnvisitcd,"  "Yarrow  Visited,"  and  "Yarrow  Revisited,"  are  instances 
in  i^oint. 

1     [Late  at  evening,  drinking  the  vi^ine, 
Oil  the  dowie*  dens  of  Yarrow, 

•["Dowie:''  melaniholy:— 

"  Meek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread, 
A  softness  still  and  holy; 
The  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed, 
Aud  pa=!toral  molanoholy."— J'n/row  Kwjte4] 
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Tl;ey  set  a  combat  them  between, 
To  figlit  it  on  the  morrow.* 

2  "  You  took  our  sister  to  be  your  wife, 

And  ne'er  thought  her  your  marrow; 
You  stole  her  frae  lier  father's  hame, 
When  she  was  the  Kose  of  Yarrow." 

3  "  Yes,  I  took  your  sister  to  be  my  wife, 

And  I  made  her  my  marrow ; 
I  took  her  frae  her  father's  harae. 
And  she 's  still  the  Rose  of  Yarrow." 

4  He  is  hame  to  his  ladye  gane, 

As  he  had  done  before,  0 ; 
Sa3's — "  Madam,  I  must  go  and  fight 
On  the  dowie  dens  of  Yarrow."] 

5  "  Oh,  stay  at  hame,  my  noble  lord, 

Oh,  stay  at  hame.  my  marrow! 

My  cruel  brother  v.-ill  you  betray 

On  the  dowie  dens  of  Yarrow." 

6  "  Oh,  fare  ye  weel,  my  ladye  dear! 

Fareweel,  my  winsome  marrow  !  f 

For  I  maun  gae,  tliough  I  ne'er  return, 

Frae  the  dowie  dens  of  Yarrow." 

7  She  kiss'd  his  cheek,  she  kaim'd  his  hair, 

As  olt  she  hai!  done  before,  0; 
She  belted  him  with  his  noble  brand, 
And  he 's  away  to  Yarrow. 

8  As  he  gacd  up  the  Tennies  bank, 

I  wot  he  gaed  with  sorrow, 
Till  he  espied  nina  arnicid  men. 
On  the  dowie  dens  of  Yarrow. 

9  "  Oh,  corae  ye  here  to  part  your  land, 

The  bonnie  Forest  thorough? 
Or  come  ye  here  to  wield  your  brand, 
On  the  dowie  dens  of  Yarrow?" 

•[.Stinza  1,  aB  it  appcnrs  in  Scott's  vorwion,  roids: — 

"  Late  at  e'en,  clHnliin^  tho  wine. 
And  ere  tlicy  jjaid  tho  lawin^, 
Thfiy  Hot  11  coinl)ai  tlipm  br!two«ja, 
'Jo  ilght  it  In  llic  clawing  "J 

t  [Scoii's  tCTl,  in  pl.ir;o  of  "maiTOw,"  roarln  "  .Sarah,"  a  nanio  which,  as  Prorossor 
Aytotin  ju-tly  rcinarkH,  "  was  belter  linown  iu  the  Land  of  Canaan  than  in  Eltriclt 
ForeafJ 
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10  "  I  come  not  hero  to  part  my  land, 

And  neither  to  beg  nor  borrow; 
I  come  to  wield  my  noble  brand, 
On  the  dowie  dens  of  Yarrow. 

11  "  If  I  see  all,  ye'rc  nine  to  ane ; 

And  that 's  unequal  marrow  : 
Yet  will  I  light,  while  lasts  my  brand, 
On  the  dowie  dens  of  Yarrow." 

12  Four  has  he  hurt,  and  live  has  slain, 

On  the  bloody  braes  of  Yarrow  ; 
Till  a  coward  knight  came  him  behind, 
And  ran  his  body  thorough. 

13  "  Gae  hame,  gae  hame,  good-brother*  John, 

And  tell  my  winsome  marrow 
To  come  and  lift  her  leafu'  lord, — 
He 's  sleeping  sound  on  Yarrow." 

14  [As  he  gaed  o'er  yon  high,  high  hill, 

As  he  had  done  before,  0, 
It 's  there  he  met  his  sister  dear. 
Fast  running  on  to  Yarrow.] 

15  "  Yestreen  I  dream'd  a  doleful  dream; 

I  fear  there  will  be  sorrow  ! 
I  dream'd  I  pull'd  the  birk  sae  green. 
With  my  true  love,  on  Yarrow." 

16  ["  I'll  read  your  dream,  my  sister  dear, 

Your  dream  of  dule  and  sorrow; 
Ye  puU'd  the  birk  for  your  true  love, — 
He 's  kill'd,  he  's  kiU'd  on  Yarrow.] 

17  "  For  in  yon  glen  strave  armed  men ; 

They've  wrought  thee  dule  and  sorrow ; 
They've  slain,  they've  slain  your  noble  lore' ; 
He  bleeding  lies  on  Yarrow." 

18  As  she  sped  down  yon  high,  high  hill, 

She  gaed  with  dule  and  sorrow, 
And  in  the  den  spied  ton  slain  men, 
On  the  dowie  dens  of  Yarrow. 

19  "  She  kiss'd  his  cheek,  she  kaim'd  his  hair, 

She  search'd  his  wounds  all  thorough; 
She  kiss'd  them,  till  her  lips  grew  red, 
On  the  dowie  dens  of  Yarrow. 

•  "  Good-brother :  "  boau-frbre ;  brother-in-law. 
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20  ["  Yestreen  I  mncle  my  bed  fix'  braid, 

This  night  I'll  make  it  narrow ; 
For  all  the  live-lang  winter  night, 
I'll  lie  twin'd  of  my  marrow."] 

21  "  Now,  baud  j-our  tongue,  my  daughter  dearl 

For  all  this  breeds  but  sorrow ; 
I'll  wed  ye  to  a  better  lord 
Tlian  him  ye  lost  on  Yarrow." 

22  "  Oh,  baud  your  ton;^ue,  my  father  dear! 

Ye  mind  me  but  of  sorrow  : 
A  fairer  rose  did  never  bloom 

Than  now  lies  cropp'd  on  Yarrow." 

23  [She  kiss'd  his  lipe,  she  kaim'd  his  hair. 

As  aft  she  had  done  before,  0 ; 
Syne,  with  a  crack,  her  heart  it  brak', 
On  the  dowie  dens  of  Yarrow.] 


RARE  WILLIE  DROWNED  IN  YARROW. 

Four  stanzas  imdev  the  above  title  appear  in  Ramsay's  Tea-Table 
Miscellany,  vol.  ii.,  p.  141.  Three  of  them  arc  given  in  the  following 
collated  ballad,  and  are  numbered  2,  10,  and  11.  The  other  forma 
stanza  19  of  the  preceding;  ballad,  to  which  it  seems  properly  to  belong, 
as  it  evidently  speaks  the  language  of  a  matron,  while  that  here 
numbered  stanza  2  is  as  evidently  the  language  of  a  maid.  (See  also 
stanza  8.) 

Stanza  9  is  taken  from  "Willie's  Drowned  in  Gamery  ;"  a  similar 
ballad  of  the  North,  given  in  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  i.,  p.  245, 
and  of  which  a  fragment,  diflering  slightly  froni  the  complete  copy, 
appears  in  the  Percy  Society,  vol.  xvii.,  already  several  times  referred 
tcj.  It  was  at  lirst  intended  to  insert  the  ballad  just  named  in  this 
collection ;  but  it  is  so  similar  in  some  of  its  stanzas  to  the  folloAving, 
and  in  others  to  "The  Drowned  Lovers,"  ante,  p.  9,  and  so  much 
inferior  to  both,  that  this  intention  has  been  abandoned. 

The  remaining  stanzas  are  from  "The  Haughs  of  Yarrow," — 
"  another  of  Yarrow's  inspired  songs,"  given  by  Mr.  Euchan  in  his 
Ancient  BaUadr;  vol.  ii.,  p.  211.  Scott's,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
Herd's  version  of  stanza  4  lias,  however,  been  substituted  for  the 
coiTesponding  stanza  in  Mr.  Buchan's  version,  which  is  noted  under 
the  text. 

"  Rare  Willie 's  Drowned  in  Yarrow  "  suggested  Logan's  admirable 
modern  ballad,  "Tiie  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  beginning — 
"Thy  braes  were  bonnic,  Yarrow  stream." 

1     Down  in  yon  garden,  sweet  and  gay, 
Wliere  bonnie  grows  the  lilie, 
I  hoard  a  fair  maid  singing,  say, 
"  My  wish  be  witli  sweet  Willie. 
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2  "  [Oh,]  Willie  's  rare  anl  Willie 's  fair, 

And  Willie  's  womTrous  boiinic, 
And  Willie 's  lieclit  to  marry  me, 
If  e'er  he  married  on}'. 

3  ''  [But]  Willie's  gane,  whom  I  thought  on, 

And  docs  not  hoar  mo  weeping ; 
Nor  see  the  tears  frae  true  love's  c'e,* 
When  other  maids  are  sleeping. 

4  "  Oh,  gentle  wind,  that  bloweth  south, 

From  where  my  love  repairoth, 
Convey  a  kiss  from  his  dear  mouth, 
And  tell  me  how  he  fareth.  f 

6     "  Oh,  tell  sweet  Willie  to  come  down, 
And  bid  him  not  be  cruel ; 
Oh,  tell  him  not  to  break  the  heart 
Of  his  love  and  only  jewel. 

6  "  Oh,  tell  sweet  Willie  to  come  down, 

To  hear  the  mavis  singing; 
To  see  the  birds  on  ilka  bush, 
And  leaves  around  them  hinging. 

7  "  The  lav'rock  there  with  her  white  breaet, 

And  gentle  throat  sae  narrow; 

There 's  sport  enough  for  gentlemen 

On  Leader  Haughs  and  Yarrow. 

8  *•  01),  Loader  ILnighs  are  wide  and  braid, 

And  Yarrow  Haughs  are  bonnie ; 
There  Willie  hecht  to  marry  me. 
If  e'er  he  married  ouy.  J 

♦  Altered.    The  original  reads  :— 

"  Draws  mony  a  tear  frae 's  true  love's  e'o." 

t  "  Ye  Eouth,  south  -winds,  blaw  to  the  north, 
To  the  place  where  he's  remaining; 
Convey  these  kisses  to  bin  mouth, 
And  tell  him  how  I'm  faiiug." 

X  Uuchan'a  vcrbiuu.— "The  Haughs  o'  Yarrow"  ends  thus:— 
"  'But  if  he  plays  the  prodigal, 
I  freely  could  forget  him  ; 
And  if  he  choose  another  bride, 
I  ever  niair  will  hale  him.' 

"But  now  F.woct  Willie  he's  come  down, 
And  cas'd  her  of  her  torrow; 
And  he  'h  made  her  his  lawful  brida, 
Upon  the  braoB  o'  Yarrow." 
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9     "  [Oh.]  Willie 's  fair  and  Willie  's  rare, 
And  Willie 's  Avond'rons  bonnie ; 
Tiiere  's  nane  Avith  Iiiin  that  can  compare, 
I  love  him  best  of  ony. 

10  "  Oh,  came  yon  by  j'on  water-side  ? 

Pnll'd  ye  the  rose  or  lilie  ? 
Or  came  ye  by  yon  meadow-green  ? 
Or  saw  ye  my  sweet  Willie  ?  " 

11  She  sought  him  east,  she  sought  him  west, 

She  sought  him  braid  and  narrow ; 
Syne,  in  the  cleaving  of  a  craig, 
She  found  him  drown'd  in  Yarrow.* 


ANNAN  WATEK. 


Fron  vScott's  Minstrelsy,  vol.  iii.,  p.  2S2. 

"The  foUowinf;  verses  are  the  original  words  of  the  tune  of  '  Allan 
Water,'  by  which  name  the  song  is  mentioned  in  Eamsaj's  Tea-Tahle. 
2iliscelltnij.  The  ballad  is  given  from  tradition;  and  it  is  said  that  a 
bridge  over  the  Annan  was  built  in  consequence  of  the  melancholy 
catastrophe  which  it  narrates.  Two  verses  are  added  in  this  edition, 
from  another  copy  of  the  ballad,  in  which  the  conclusion  proves 
fortunate.  By  the  Gatehope-slack,  is  perhajis  meant  the  Gate-slack, 
a  pass  in  Annandale.  The  Annan  and  the  Frith  of  Solwaj'',  into 
which  it  falls,  are  the  frequent  scenes  of  tragical  accidents.  The 
editor  trusts  he  will  be  pardoned  for  inserting  the  following  a^vfHlly 
impressive  account  of  such  an  event,  contained  in  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Currio,  of  Liverpool,  by  whose  corr  jspondencc,  A\liilc  iia  the  course 
of  preparing  these  volumes  for  the  p  -ess,  he  has  been  alike  honoured 
and  instructed.  After  stating  that  lie  had  some  recollection  of  the 
ballad  which  follows,  the  biographer  of  Burns  i^rocccds  thus  :  — '  I 
ODce  in  ray  early  days  heard  (for  it  v/as  night,  and  I  could  not  see) 
a  traveller  drownmg ;  not  iu  the  Annan  itself,  but  in  the  Frith  of 
Solway,  close  by  the  mouth  of  that  river.  The  inilux  of  the  tide 
had  unhorsed  liim,  in  the  nit,'lit,  as  he  was  passing  the  sands  from 
Cumberland.  The  west  wind  blew  a  tempest,  and,  according  to  the 
comraoa  expression,  brought  in  the  water  three  foot  abreast.  The 
traveller  got  upon  a  standing  net,  a  little  way  from  the  shore.  There 
lie  lashed  himself  to  the  post,  shouting  for  Iialf  an  hour  for  assistance 
—  till  the  tide  rose  over  his  head!  In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
amid  the  pauses  of  the  hurricane,  his  voice,  heard  at  intervals,  -was 

•  "  Sim  sought  it  up,  who  KOU!?ht  it  dowo. 
Till  slie  WHS  wet  and  wearie; 
Aii'l  in  tlio  mid'llo  part  of  it, 
Tliore  Khe  got  her  dcarlo." 
PonultimaU  Blauza  of  "Wil'io'H  Drowned  in  Gamcry."    Tlio  "it'   moans  tbo 
rl  ver. 
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exqiiisitelj' niounifiil.  No  one  could  go  to  bis  assistauce— no  one 
knew  where  he  was— the  sound  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  spirit  of 
the  waters.  But  morning  rose— the  tide  hud  ebbed— and  the  poor 
traveller  was  found  lashed  to  the  ])ole  of  the  net,  aud  bleaching  in 
the  wmd.'"— Scott. 

[The  following  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  preceding  ballad,  and 
to  "  The  Drowned  Lovers,"  ante,  p.  9.] 

1  "  Akn'an  water 's  wading  deep, 

And  my  love  Annie  's  wond'rous  bonnie; 
And  I  am  laith  she  sliou'd  weet  lier  feet, 
Because  I  love  her  best  of  ony. 

2  "  Gar  saddle  me  the  bonnie  black, 

Gar  saddle  sunc,  and  make  him  ready; 
For  I  will  down  the  Gatehope-slack, 
And  all  to  see  my  bonnie  ladye." 

8     He  has  loupen  on  the  bonnie  black, 

He  stirr'd  bim  with  the  spur  right  sairly ; 
But,  or  he  wan  the  Gatehope-slack, 
I  think  the  steed  was  wae  and  weary. 

4  He  has  loupen  on  the  bonnie  gray, 

He  rade  the  right  gate  and  the  ready; 
I  trow  he  wou'd  neither  stint  nor  stay, 
For  he  was  seeking  his  bonnie  ladye. 

5  Oh,  he  has  ridden  o'er  field  and  fell. 

Thro'  muir  and  moss,  and  mony  a  mire : 
His  spurs  of  steel  were  sair  to  bide. 
And  frae  her  fore-feet  iiew  the  fire. 

6  "  Now,  bonnie  gray,  now  play  your  part, 

If  ye  be  the  steed  that  wins  my  deary, 
With  corn  and  hay  ye'se  be  fed  for  aye, 
And  never  spur  shall  make  you  weary." 

7  The  gray  was  a  mare,  aud  a  right  good  mare : 

But  when  she  wan  the  Annan  water. 
She  cou'dna  ha'e  ridden  a  furlong  mair, 

Had  a  thousand  merks  been  wadded  *  at  her. 

8  "  Oh,  boatman,  boatman,  put  off  your  boat  I 

Put  off  your  boat  for  gowden  money ! 
I  cross  the  drumly  stream  the  night, 
Or  never  mair  1  sec  my  honey." 

*  "  Wadded :  "  wagered. 
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9     "  Oh,  I  was  sworn  sae  late  yestreen, 
And  not  by  ae  aitli,  but  by  many; 
And  for  all  the  gowd  in  fair  Scotland, 
I  dare  not  take  ye  through  to  Annie." 

10  The  side  was  stej',  and  the  bottom  deep, 

Frae  bank  to  brae  the  v.-ater  pouring ; 
And  the  bonnie  gray  marc  did  sweat  for  fear, 
For  she  heard  the  water-kelpj-  roaring 

11  Oh,  he  has  puU'd  aff  his  dapperpy  *  coat, 

The  silver  buttons  glanced  bonnie; 
The  waistcoat  bursted  aff  his  breast, 
He  was  sae  full  of  melancholy. 

12  He  has  ta'en  the  ford  at  that  stream  tail ; 

I  wot  he  swam  both  strong  and  steady; 
But  the  stream  was  broad,  and  his  strength  did  fail, 
And  he  never  saw  his  bonnie  ladye ! 

18     "  Oh,  wae  betide  the  frush  f  saugh  wand  ! 
And  wae  betide  the  bush  of  brier ! 
It  brake  into  my  true  love's  hand. 

When  his  strength  did  fail,  and  his  linibs  did  tire. 

14     "  And  wae  betide  ye,  Annan  water. 

This  night  that  ye  are  a  drumlie  river ! 
For  over  thee  I'll  build  a  bridge,  J 

That  ye  never  more  true  love  may  sever." 


THE  LAIRD  OF  WARISTOUN 

From  the  Records  of  Judiciary, %  it  appears  that  "Jeau  Livingstone, 
giiidewife  of  Waristoun,  having  sustained  ane  deadly  rancour,  hatred, 
and  inahcc  against''  her  husband,  "John  l^ncaid,  of  Waristoun,  for 
the  alleged  biting  of  her  in  the  arm,  and  striking  her  divers  times, 
tlie  said  Jean,  in  the  month  of  June,  ICOO  years,  directed  Janet  Murdo, 
her  nureis,  to  'Robert  Weir,  sometime  servant  to  the  Laird  of  Duni- 
pace,'  desiring  him  to  come  down  to  Waristoiwi  and  speak  with  her 
anent  the  cruel  and  unnatural  taking  away  of  her  liusband's  life. 
And  the  said  Itohcrt,  having  come  down  twice  or  tlnico  to  the  said 
umwhile  Jean,  to  the  said  place  of  Waristoun,  he  could  get  no  speech 
of  her.     At  last,  the  said  umwhile  Jean,  upon  the  hrst  day  of  July. 

•  Query — cap-h-pio.   [Variegated  woollen  cloth  or  Tweed.] 
t  "  FruBh :  "  briulo ;  without  cohcaion  Of  parts. 
{  Seo  Introduction  to  ballad,  p  603. 
i  The  apelUog  is  here  modernized. 
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KiOO  years,  directed  the  said  Janet  Murdo  her  niireiss  to  him,  desirini^ 
him  of  new  again  to  come  down  to  lier;  whereto  the  said  Robert 
granted.  ,  .  .  And  for  performance"  of  the  said  murder  "llobert 
Weir  was  secretly  convoyed  to  anc-  latch  celler  within  the  said  place, 
wherein  he  abado  nntil  midnight ;"  when  "he,  accompanied  with  the 
said  Jean  Livingstone,  came  forth  of  the  said  laich  celler,  up  to  the 
hall  of  the  said  ]ilace,  and  therefrom  came  to  the  chamber  where  the 
said  umwhilo  John  was  lying  in  his  bed,  taking  the  night's  rest,  and 
having  entered  witliin  the  said  chamber,  perceiving  the  said  John  to 
be  wakened  out  of  his  sleep  by  their  din,  and  to  ])rcss  under  his  bed- 
stock,  the  said  Robert  came  then  running  to  him,  and  most  cruelly, 
with  the  folded  neires,  gave  him  a  deadly  and  cruel  stroke  on  the 
vaine-orfjan  [ilank-vein],  wherewith  he  dami  the  said  umwhile  John 
to  the  ground  out  over  his  bed,  and  thereafter  cruelly  struck  him  on 
the  beily  with  his  feet,  whereupon  lie  gave  a  great  cry  ;  and  the  said 
Robert,  fearing  the  cry  should  have  been  heard,  he  therefore  most 
tyi-anously,  barbarouslj^,  with  his  hand  qrippct  hinr  by  the  throat  or 
ical-!cu,  till  he  wearied  him  ;  diiring  the  which  time  the  said  John 
Xincaid  lay  struggling  and  fecldi/ir/  in  the  pains  of  death  under  him." 
The  lady  and  her  nurse  were  quickly  apprehended,  and  met  with 
B^^•ift  punishment ;  as  the  lady  "was  ta'en  to  the  Girth  cross,*  upon 
the  fifth  day  of  July  [three  days  after  the  murder],  and  her  head 
struck /?-ae  her  body,  at  the  Couongate  foot,  who  died  very  patiently, f 
[and]  her  nurse  was  burnt  at  the  same  time,  at  4  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing."— BiiTel's  Diary,  p.  49. 

Weir,  the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  murder,  escaped  at  the  time,  but 
was  apprehended  three  or  four  years  thereafter,  and  "the  Jury  having 
found  him  guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  broken  alive  on  the  Row,  or 
AVheel,  and  be  exposed  thereon  for  twenty -four  hours ;  and  thereafter 
the  said  Row,  with  the  body  on  it,  to  be  placed  between  Leith  and 
Waristoun,  till  oi'ders  be  'given  to  bury  the  body." — Records  of 
Justiciary,  as  given  bj'  Mr.  Buchan. 

Three  different  versions  of  this  ballad  have  appeared  as  under:  — 
I.   "The  Laird  of  Waristoun,"  Popular  Ballada,  vol.   i.,  p. 

109,  as  communicated  to  Jamieson  by  Soott,  and  "given 

as  it  was  taken  down  by  the  "  latter  "  from  the  recitation 

of  his  mother." 
IL    "The   Laird  of  Wai'istouu,"    Kiuloch's    Ancient    Scottish 

Ballads;  p.  49. 
IIL  "The  Death  of  Lord  Warristou,"  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads, 

vol.  i.,  p.  56. 

The  two  first  ai-e  fragmentary,  and  the  third  seems  rather  apocry- 
phal in  some  portions. 

*  "Girth  Cross,  so  called  from  having  onco  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Canongate, 
near  the  Givih  or  Sauctuary  of  Holyrood  Houao." — Kiulooh. 

t  It  appears  from  tho  narrative  of  a  contemporary  EdinbiirRh  clergyman,  edited 
hy  C.  K.  Sharpc,  Esq.,  and  printed  at  Edinburgh,  18i'7,  that  tho  wretched  woman, 
■who  waa  then  only  twonty-ono  years  of  ago,  improved  what  was  almost  literally  her 
(hy  of  grace,  and  died  as  if  she  wcie  a  martyr,  rather  than  a  murderess,  and 
grudging  "every  moment  which  she  speut  in  this  world  as  ao  much  taken  from 
that  sum  of  eternal  felicity  which  she  was  to  enjoy  in  the  next" 
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The  present  versiou  has  been  collated  from  all  three,  and  retahis 
some  of  the  emeiidalious  introduced  by  Dr.  Chambers  iu  his  collated 
version;  c^iven  iu  The  Scottish  Ballads  Collected  and  Illadrated,  kc, 
p.  129. 

Stanzas  1,  2,  4,  5,  G,  9,  10,  20,  and  21,  are  mainly  from  Jamieson'a 
versiou;  stanzas  3,  7,  S,  19,  and  24,  from  Kinloch's  versiou;  and  the 
remainder  from  Buchan's  version. 

1  Down  by  j'ou  bouuie  garden  green, 

Sae  merrily  as  she  gaes! 
She  has,  I  trow,  twa  weel-made  feet, 
And  she  trips  upon  her  taes. 

2  Slie  has  twa  wccl-made  feet,  I  trow; 

Far  better  is  her  hand; 
She  is  as  jimp  in  tlie  middle  small 
As  ony  willow  wand. 

3  It  was  at  dinner  as  they  sat, 

And  wlien  they  drank  the  wine, 
How  happy  were  the  laird  and  lady 
Of  bouuie  Waristoun ! 

4  Bnt  Waristoun  spake  a  word  in  jest; 

Her  answer  was  not  good; 
And  lie  has  thrown  a  plate  at  her, 
ilade  her  mouth  gush  with  bluid, 

5  She  wasna  frac  her  cliamber  door 

A  step,  but  barely  three. 
When  straightway  up  at  her  richt  liand 
There  stood  Man's  Enemie ! 

C     "  Gif  ye  will  do  my  bidding,  lady, 
At  my  bidding  for  to  be, 
I'll  learn  you  a  riclit  skeely  wile, 
Avenged  for  to  be. 

7     "  At  evening,  Avhen  ye  sit  and  sup, 
And  wlieii  yo  drink  the  wine, 
See  lliat  ye  fill  the  glass  weel  up 
To  the  Laird  of  Wari;;toun."* 


•Thoro  Ih  IcKS  of  the  torril)lo  about  Iho  following,  but  It  Ih  moro  in  acoordanca 
with  fact:— 

"  Slie  'b  connsnll'd  \vi'  her  father'n  Hteward, 
Whiit  way  Bbp  touUl  revoiigod  be ; 
Bad  wa«  tlio  counaol  thnn  ho  pavo, 
Xt  was  to  gar  her  gu'Je  lord  dco."— 15uchan'8  yerHloix, 
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8  So  at  the  table  as  tliey  sat, 

And  wlieii  they  drank  the  wine, 
She  made  the  glass  aft  times  gae  round 
To  the  Laird  of  Waristoun. 

9  The  foul  thief  knotted  the  tether; 

She  lifted  his  head  on  hie, 
And  the  fause  nouricc  drew  the  knot 
That  gar'd  Laird  Waristoun  dee.* 

10  Then  word  has  ganc  to  Leith,  to  Leitli, 

And  up  to  Edinhro'  toun. 
That  the  lady  she  has  kill'd  the  laird, 
The  Laird  of  Waristoun. f 

11  And  they've  ta'en  her  and  the  fause  nourice, 

And  in  prison  ha'e  them  boun'; 
The  nourice  she  was  hard  of  heart, 
But  the  lady  fell  in  a  swoon. 

12  Then  in  it  came  her  brother  dear; 

A  sorry  man  was  he: 
"I  wou'd  gi'e  all  the  lands  I  ha'e, 
Bonnie  Jean,  to  borrow  thee." 

15  "  Oh,  borrow  me,  brother!  borrow  me! 

Borrowed  shall  I  never  be; 
For  I  gar'd  kill  my  ain  gude  lord, 
And  life  's  nae  joy  to  me." 

14     Then  in  it  came  her  mother  dear; 
A  sorry  woman  was  she : 
"  I  wou'd  gi'e  my  white  money  and  gowd, 
Bonnie  Jean,  to  borrow  thee." 

16  "  Borrow  me,  mother!  borrow  me! 

Borrowed  shall  I  never  be; 
For  I  gar'd  kill  my  ain  gude  lord, 
And  life's  nae  joy  to  rne." 

•  "  The  nouri.jo  took  the  deed  in  hand  ; 
I  wat  she  was  well  paid  her  fee ; 
She  kiest  the  knot,  and  the  loop  she  ran, 

Which  soon  did  gar  this  young  lord  dee."— Bnchan's  version. 

t  "  Word  'a  gane  to  her  father,  the  great  Dunipace, 
And  an  angry  man  was  he. 
Cry's  fyl  garmak  a  barrel  o'  pikes. 
And  row  her  down  some  brae.'' — Kinlooh's  version. 
Contrast  with  stanzas  10  and  17,  taken  from  Buchan's  version 
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16  Then  in  it  came  her  father  dear; 

A  sorry  man  was  he : 
"  Ochon,  alas,  my  bonnie  Jean, 
If  I  had  you  at  hame  with  me. 

17  "  Seven  daughters  I  ha'e  left  at  hame, 

As  fair  as  fair  can  be; 
But  I  wou'd  gi'e  them  all  ane  by  ane, 
0  Jean,  to  borrow  thee." 

lb     '■  Oh,  borrow  me,  father!  borrow  me! 
Borrowed  shall  I  never  be; 
I  that  is  worthy  of  the  death, 
It 's  richt  that  I  now  shou'd  dee. 

19  "  0  Waristoun,  I  was  j-our  wife, 

These  nine  years,  running  ten; 
And  I  never  lo'ed  ye  half  sae  weel 
As  when  ye  there  lay  slain! 

20  "  And  oh,  ye  maidens  j'oung  and  fair, 

Take  warning  now  by  me, 
And  see  ye  never  marry  ane 
But  wha  pleases  your  e'e. 

21  "  For  Waristoun  married  me  for  love, 

But  I  wed  him  for  fee ; 
And  sae  broke  out  the  deadly  feud, 
That  gar'd  my  dearie  dee. 

22  "  A  boon,  a  boon,  my  liege  the  king, 

A  boon,  I  ask  of  thee." 
"  Ask  on,  ask  on,  my  bonnie  Jean, 
Your  boon  shall  granted  be." 

28     "  Cause  take  me  out  at  nicht,  at  nicht; 
Let  the  sun  not  on  me  shine, 
And  on  yon  lieading  hill  strike  aflf 
This  dowie  head  of  mine. 

24     "  But  first  take  aff  my  gowd  brocade; 
Let  only  my  petticoat  be; 
And  tic  my  mantle  o'er  my  head, 
For  my  death  I  daurna  sec." 

26     Sae  they've  ta'en  her  to  the  heading  hill, 
At  morn,  afore  the  sun; 
And  with  mournfu'  siglis  they've  ta'en  her  life, 
For  the  death  of  Waristoun, 
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LADY  ANNE  BOTHWELL'S  BALOW. 

In  Bi'omc's  "Northern  Lass,"  1G32,  there  are  two  stanzas  of  a 
Lament  resembling  portions  of,  but  which  do  not  occur  verbatim  iu 
any  extant  version  of  the  following  ballad.     They  are  : — 

"Peaco,  wayward  barne!  oh,  cease  thy  moanl 
Thy  fane  more  wayward  daddy 's  goae, 
Aud  never  wid  recalled  ho, 
By  crycs  of  either  thee  or  mo: 
For  should  wo  cry  until  wo  dyo, 
Weo  could  not  scant  hin  cruelty. 
Hallow,  ballow,  ttc. 

"  Ho  needs  might  in  liimsolfe  foresee, 
"What  thou  successively  might'st  he; 
And  coidd  ho  then  (though  me  forgoe) 
Hli  infant  leave,  ere  hee  did  know 
How  like  the  dad  would  be  the  lad, 
Iu  time  to  make  fond  maydens  glad? 
Balloio,  ballow.  &e. " 

Four  or  five  MS.  versions  exist,  namely, — (L)  Pinkerton's  MS., 
1625-49,  now  in  tlie  possession  of  Mr.  David  Laing,  which  contains 
two  Baloices,  named  Palmer's  and  Allan's;  (IL)  Gamble's,  1649; 
(III.)  Percy's,  1650;  and  (IV,)  Kogers',  1658. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  stanzas  quoted  above,  the  earliest 
existing  printed  version  appeared  in  Watson's  Choice  Collection  of 
Comic  and  Serio2is  Scots  Poems,  part  iii.,  1711,  where  it  is  given 
under  the  above  title. 

It  was  followed  by  Ramsay's,  in  the  Tea-Table  Miscellanij,  1/24. 
Both  versions  substantially  agree  ;  but  Professor  Child  justly  regards 
"  the  latter  as  the  better  version  of  the  two,  aud  equally  authentic  ;" 
and  it  has,  moreover,  been  adopted,  with  Ijut  slight  alterations,  by 
nearly  all  subsequent  editors  of  Scotish  ballad  lore. 

Bishop  Percy,  in  his  Bellques,  vol.  ii.,  1765,  printed  seven  stanzas, 
professedly  from  his  Folio  MS.,  "corrected"  by  Ramsay's  ver- 
sion. 

In  the  ^t%we5  it  is  styled  "A  Scottish  Song;"  and  it  is  stated 
that  "  the  editor  once  thought "  it  "might  possibly  relate  to  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell  and  his  desertion  of  his  wife,  Lady  Jean  Gordon,  to 
make  room  for  his  marriage  with  [Mai-y]  Queen  of  Scots  :  but  .  . 
he  has  since  been  informed  that  it  entirely  refers  to  a  private  storj'. 
A  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Bothwell.  or  rather  Boswell,  ha\ang 
been,  together  with  her  child,  deserted  by  her  husband  or  lover, 
comjjosed  these  lines  herself." 

An  "  accouut  of  the  original  personages  of  the  ballad,"  confirmatory 
of  tradition,  of  the  title  given  by  Watson,  aud  of  the  circumstances 
narrated  in  his  and  Ramsay's  versions,  as  derived  from  "  a  passage 
in  Father  Hay's  Jlistori/  of  the  Hohjroodhouse  Family,'"  appeared  in 
Chambers's  Scottish  Ballads,  1829,  p.  133,  and  as  a  note  to  Johnson's 
Museum,  song  cxxx.,  in  Illustrations  of  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  Scotland, 
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1853,  p.  203.*  The  information  in  the  one  beinsj  derived,  and  the 
note  in  the  other,  from  the  pen  of  C.  K.  Sharpe,  Esq.  According  to 
this  account,  the  lady  was  a  daughter  (or  grand-daughter)  to  Both- 
well,  Bishop  of  Orkney ;  her  faithless  lover  was  her  cousin,  Alexander, 
sou  to  the  Earl  of  ISIar.  She  is  stated  to  have  been  very  beautiful, 
and  he  extremely  handsome. 

He  served  as  i,  colonel  in  the  French  army  (as  apparently  referred 
to  in  stanza  8),  but  afterwards  returned  to  Scotland,  and  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  Covenanters. 

He  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction  belonging  to  the  same 
partj'  met  their  death  in  the  castle  of  Dunglass,  Berwickshire, 
by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine,  said  to  have  "  been  ignited 
by  a  menial  boy,  out  of  revenge  against  his  master  "  (a.d.  164U).  It 
is  said  to  have  been  "the  general  sentiment  of  the  time,  and  long  a 
traditionary  notion  in  his  family,  that  he  came  to  this  dreadful  end 
on  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  unhappy  ladj'  who  indites  the 
Lament."  Stanzas  9  and  10,  as  well  as  another  not  given,  appear  to 
refer  to  his  ti-agic  end,  and  if  so,  must  have  been  added  by  some 
Broadside  hack  of  the  period ;  as  the  betrayal,  and  probably  the 
composition  of  the  original  Lament,  seem  to  date  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Two  or  more  of  the  editors  of  the  Percy  Folio  MS.  (printed  text, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  515),  in  a  long  illiberal,  illogical,  and  grossly  inaccurate 
introduction  to  the  version  contained  in  that  jNIS  ,  cavil  at  the  account 
furnished  by  C.  K.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  vindi- 
cated by  the  writer  of  a  note  on  "  Lady  Anne  Bothwell's  Balowe," 
prefixed  to  the  facsimile  reprint  of  Watson's  Collection,  Glasgow, 
1809. 

The  text  which  follows  is  derived  from  Eamsay's  version,  but  ia 
slightly  emendated  from  the  others.  One  stanza,  four  lines  of  another, 
and  tvro  of  a  third  have  been  left  out,  as  they  are  far  from  poetical, 
rathr-r  vulvar,  and  apparently  interpolated  by  an  inferior  hand. 
Stanza  (>,  from  which  the  two  lines  are  deleted,  has  the  remaining 
two  of  the  other  stanza  transferred  to  it,  so  as  to  render  it  complete. 

The  chief  variations  occurring  in  the  Percy  Folio  31S.  version, 
are  here  noted  under  the  text. 

1     Balow,  my  boy,  lye  still  and  sleep  ! 

It  grieves  me  sore  to  hear  thee  weep  1 

If  thou'lt  be  silent,  I'll  be  glad, 

Thy  mourning  makes  my  heart  full  sad.f 

Balow,  my  boy,  tiiy  mother's  joy, 

Tliy  fatlier  bred  me  great  annoy, 

Balow,  my  boy,  lye  still  and  sleep, 
It  grieves  me  sore  to  hear  thee  weep. 

•  It  will  be  seen  from  the  introduction  to  "  The  Dolce  of  Gor.'on'a  Daughter," 
ante,  p.  618,  that  the  la'ly  referred  to  subsequently  consoled  herself  with  fli-st  ouo 
huslmnd,  nnd  th<n  another.  So  that  It  ia  pretty  evident  s/ie  did  not  Viry 
grlevoubiy  lament  her  lost, 

t  Lines  3  and  4  do  not  occur  in  the  Percy  .l/.Sf.  cony,  Init  similar  lines  appear  ia 
Uaiubio'B  and  nogers',  and,  It  may  be  presumed,  Piukeitou's  ^/.V.^. 

23 
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2  Balow,  my  darling,  sleep  awhile, 
And  when  thou  wakest  sweetly  smiK^ ; 
But  smile  not  as  thy  father  did 

To  cozen  maids;  nay,  God  forbid! 
For  in  thine  eye  his  look  I  see, 
The  tcmptinglook  that  ruin'd  ine.  ■ 
Balow,  my  boy,  &c. 

3  "When  he  began  to  court  my  love. 
And  with  his  sugar'd  words  to  move, 
His  fainings  falso  and  flattering  cheer, 
In  time  to  me  did  not  appear; 

But  now  I  f-ee  that  cruel  he 
Cares  neither  for  his  babe  nor  me. 
Balow,  my  boy,  &c. 

4  Farewell,  farewell,  thou  falsest  youth 
That  ever  kiss'd  a  woman's  mouth. 

I  wish  all  maids  be  warn'd  by  me, 
Never  to  trust  thy  courtesie  ; 
For  if  they  do,  oh  !  cruel  thou 
Wilt  [them]  f  abuse  and  care  not  hov/ 1 
Balow,  my  boy,  &c. 

6     I  was  too  cred'lous  at  the  first, 
To  yield  thee  all  a  maiden  durst. 
Thou  swore  for  ever  true  to  prove, 
Thy  faith  uncliang'd,  imchaiig'd  thy  love; 
But  quick  as  thought  the  change  is  wrought, 
Thy  love  no  more,  thy  promise  nought. 
Balow,  my  boy,  &c. 

6    I  wish  I  were  a  maid  again ! 

From  young  men's  flattery  I'd  refrain; 
For  now  unto  my  grief  I  find. 
They  all  are  perjur'd  and  unkind. 

•  "but  yet  I  fear  thou  wilt  go  near 

thy  father'B  hart  and  fface  to  beare,"  ,,„     .         „^      ,     .,, 

—Percy  MS.,  stanza  8,  two  laBt  lines, 

"But  doe  not,  doe  not,  pretty  mine, 
to  ffayuings  false  thy  hart  incline, 
he  loyall  to  thy  louer  true, 
and  neuer  change  her  ffor  a  now. 
if  good  or  faire  of  her  haue  care, 
Ifor  women's  baninge's  wonderous  sair.'' — Percy  MS.,  etanza  6. 

"Beame,  by  thy  face  I  ivill  be  ware; 
like  Sirens  words  He  not  come  ncerc; 
my  babe  and  I  together  will  Hue ; 
heele  comfort  me  when  cares  do  greeue 
my  babe  &  I  right  soft  will  lye 
&  neere  respect  man's  crueltye."— Percy  MS.,  stanza  R. 

t  "Them"  is  here  Eubstiiuted  for  "heif." 
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Balow,  my  child,  thy  mother  mild, 

Shall  wail,  as  from  all  bliss  exiled. 

Balov,\  my  boy,  &c. 


7  Balow,  my  boy,  weep  not  for  me. 
Whose  greatest  grief's  for  ^vTonging  thee. 
Nor  pity  her  deserved  smart, 

Who  can  blame  none  but  her  fond  heart; 
For  too  soon  trusting  latest  finds. 
With  fairest  tongues  *  are  falsest  minds. 
Balow,  my  boy,  &c. 

8  Balow,  my  boy,  thy  father 's  fled, 
When  he  the  thriftless  son  had  play'd  ; 
Of  vows  and  oaths  forgetful,  he 
Preferr'd  the  wars  to  thee  and  me. 
But  now,  perhaps,  thy  curse  and  mine 
Make  him  eat  acorns  with  the  swine, 

Balow,  my  boy,  &c. 

9  But  curse  not  him ;  perhaps  now  he, 
Stung  with  remorse,  is  blessing  thee  : 
Perhaps  at  death;  for  who  can  tell 
Whether  tlie  Judge  of  heaven  and  hell, 
By  some  proud  foe  has  struck  the  blow, 
And  laid  the  dear  deceiver  low? 

Balow,  my  boy,  &c. 

10    I  wish  I  were  into  the  bounds, 

Where  he  lyes  smother'd  in  his  wounds, 
Repeating,  as  he  pants  for  air, 
My  name,  whom  once  he  call'd  his  fair; 
No  woman  's  yet  so  fiercely  set 
But  she'll  forgive,  though  not  forget.^f 
Balow,  my  boy,  &c. 

«  •/:  =h  :i:  ^  *  *  * 

•"TongueB'  is  Btupidly  changed  to  "hearts"  In  Professor  Aytoau's  Ballads  of 
Scotland.  In  thin,  his  echo,  Mr.  J.  S.  Roberta,  faithfully  follows  hiru,  as  a  matter  of 
i.ourRe;  but  in  r.nlcr  to  show  a  little  indopendnncr".  the  last-iiainod  editor  has  dis- 
aiTODged  the  stanzas,  and  thrust  into  his  text  IJishop  Percy's  renderinft  of  the 
three  stanzas  noted  under  stanzas  2  and  10  of  Uie  text  hero  given.  And  with  such 
palpable  ),0Terty  of  judgment  has  lie  done  this,  that  ho  pei-petrates  the  absurdity 
of  mtiklng  stanza  b  of  the  Bishop's  copy  precede  stanza  5  of  tne  present  text 

t  "I  cannot  chuso,  but  ener  will, 
be  louing  to  thy  fatlicr  Blill: 
whcre-cro  ho  kocr,  where-ero  he  ryds, 
my  loiifi  witli  liiin  doth  Btill  nbyde; 
In  Wfalis  or  vtri-^  uliPrf'-'MP  ha  rop, 

my  harlcan  liporo  dtparl  I'ini  Ifroo.  — Percy  AI3..  btanzfti. 
Stanza  4  of  John  Qamble's  ilti.  Hook  ts  Bimilar 
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11     Balow,  my  boy,  I'll  weep  for  thee; 
Too  soon,  alake,  thou'lt  weep  for  me : 
Thy  griefs  are  growing  to  a  sum, 
God  grant  thee  patience  wlien  they  come; 
Born  to  snstain  tliy  mother's  sliame, 
A  hapless  fate,  a  bastard's  name. 
Balow,  my  boy,  &c. 


JOHNNIE  FAA. 


Great  variety  and  coufcnu-iety  of  opinion  exists  regarding  the  period 
of  the  followiiif;-  ballad.  Mr.  raterson,  in  his  Ballads  and  Songs  of 
Ayrshire,  states  that  he  is  "inclined  to  date  back  the  circumstance " 
to  the  time  of  James  V.,  which  monarch  furnished  "Johnnie  Faw, 
Lord  and  Erie  of  Little  E^^ypt,"  with  a  letter,  under  the  Privy  Seal, 
dated  February  15th,  1540,  "establishing  his  authority  over  the  tribe, 
and  calling  upon  all  SheriUs  and  persons  in  authority  in  Scotland  to 
'assist  him  in  exicutione  of  justice  vpon  his  company  and  folkis.'" 

Another  account  brings  it  down  to  about  one  hundred  years  later,  by 
assuming  the  heroine  to  be  Lady  Jean  Hamilton,  a  daughter  of  Thomas, 
first  Earl  of  Haddington,  who  was  married  to  "  the  grave  and  solemn  " 
John,  sixth  Earl  of  Cassilis.  One  version  of  the  story  accords  with 
the  ballad,  in  alleging  that  the  Countess  eloped  with  a  real  gypsy;  but 
other  accounts  state  that  the  bold  Lothario  was  a  Sir  John  Fall,  of 
Dunbar,  a  former  and  favoured  lover  of  the  lady.  Those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  favour  a  later  date  are,  however,  at  variance  as  to  the  precise 
time;  some  connecting  it  with  the  execution  of  Johnnie  Faa,  and 
seven  of  his  tribe,  who  were  tried  and  condemned  at  Edinburgh 
iu  January,  1G24;  while  Dr.  Robert  Chambers  states  that  "the 
gallant  young  knight"*  seized  "an  opportunity  when  the  Earl  was 
attending  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster"  (1643),  that  he 
came  "  disguised  as  a  gypsy,  and  attended  by  a  band  of  these  desperate 
outcasts,"  or,  as  others  saj',  by  a  party  so  disguised. 

With  reference  to  the  earlier  date,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
the  lady,  who  was  born  in  1007,  had  formed  such  an  ardent  attachment, 
abandoned,  or  been  forced  to  abandon  it,  married,  and  given  birth  to 
two  or  three  children,  by  or  before  she  was  seventeen  years  of  age; 
while  the  latter  date  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  she  died  towards 
the  close  of  1  G4'i,  as  is  shown  by  letters  to  and  from  the  Earl,  wherein 
his  "great  losse  and  heavy  visitation"  in  the  death  of  his  "beloved 
yoke-fellow,"  as  he  pathetically  styles  her  in  one  letter,  or  his  "deir 
bed-fellow,"  as  he  touchingly  designates  her  iu  another,  is  mutually 
and  feelingly  deplored.  But  these  letters  not  only  demolish  the 
"Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines"  period  theory,  but  also  the 
allegation  of  Lady  Jean  Hamilton  being  "the  frail  fair  one"  at  all. 

*  He  is  also  t-tyled  "Her  youthful  lover."  But  as  tho  Countess,  if  she  had  lived, 
would  then  have  been  in  her  thirty-sixth  or  thirty-seventh  year,  the  youth  of  her 
asKumed  lover  does  not  appear  very  probable,  althougli  not  impossible. 
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They  also  show  that  the  usually  accurate  Professor  Child  is  iii  erroi-, 
in  stating  that  "  letters  are  in  existence,  written  by  the  Earl  of  Cassilia 
to  the  Lady  Jean  after  the  date  of  these  events,  which  prove  the  sub- 
sistence of  a  high  degree  of  mutual  affection  and  contldence," — the 
reference  probably  being  to  the  letters  aneut  her  death. 

Another  ballad  editor,  Mr.  J.  S.  Roberts,  in  his  Legendary  Ballads, 
p.  510,  refeiTing  to  the  letter  "issued  under  the  Privy  Seal  by  James 
the  Fifth"  in  favour  of  "Johnnie  Faa,"  pathetically  and  judicially, 
though  neither  accurately  nor  judiciously,  adds  that  this  did  not  save 
him  from  meeting  a  bad  end ;  as  we  find  that,  in  1624,  Captain  Johnnie 
Faa,  and  seven  of  his  tribe,  were  tried  as  "  vagaboundis,  sorneris, 
common  theieves,  callit,  kna^vin,  repute,  and  halden  Egiptianes,"  and 
hanged,  as  they  no  doiibt  deserved  to  be. 

Whether  any  Lady  or  Countess  of  Cassilis  eloped  in  the  manner 
clesci'ibed,  was  captured  nt  "the  Gj'psies'  Steps,"*  brought  back, 
doomed  to  witness  the  execution  of  her  lover  and  his  companions 
"  upon  the  Dule  Tree,"  divorced  a  vi^nsa  et  thoro,  imprisoned  for 
life  in  the  Castle  of  Maybolc,  employed  her  leisure  hours  in  working 
the  story  of  her  llight  in  tapestry,  or  in  gazing  on  the  stone  representa- 
tion of  the  Gypsies'  heads,  carved  at  the  instance  of  her  outraged  lord, 
are  facts  or  fancies  which  it  seems  impossible  to  exjjiscate  and  demon- 
strate, so  as  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  the  one,  or  dispel  the 
phantasy  of  the  other. 

The  music  of  "  Lady  Cassiles  Lilfc"  occurs  in  the  Slc.ne  MS.  (see 
Dauuey's  Ancient  Scotlsh  Melodies,  p.  228  and  p.  268).  The  air 
is  tlie  same  as  that  to  which  the  ballad  is  sung ;  but  whether  the  air 
is  anterior  or  iwsterior  to  the  ballad,  cannot  be  determined.  Mr. 
Dauijcy,  who  considers  the  Skene  MS.,  or  MSS.,  to  have  been 
penned  1615-20,  f  contends  for  the  former,  both  in  this  case  and  in 
that  of  "Ladye  Pvothemayis  Lilt,"  referred  to  in  the  introduction 
to  the  ballad  of  "The  Burning  of  Frcndrauglit,"  which  follows,  and 
necessaiily  so  in  the  latter  case,  as  Ih':;  tragedy  which  that  ballad 
commemorates  was  enacted,  without  doubt,  in  the  year  1630. 

Different  versions  of  this  ballad  have  appeared  in — 

I.  P>amsay's  Tea- Table  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.,  p.  282. 
II.  Finlay's  ScoUlsh  Ballads,  vol.  ii.,  p.  39. 

III.  The  Scots  Maqazine  for  November,  1317,  (contriljutcd  by 

C.  K.  Shaqie,  Esq.) 

IV.  Chambers's  Scottish  Gyp-vea. 

*  Dr.  ClianiVra  wHlcs :  "irost  nnfortonatoIyO),  ero  they  had  procccJod  very  far, 
t'lc  Eiui  c.imo  home,  and.  lcariiin;<  Iho  fact  [of  iho  cloiienicm]  imniediatoly  set  out 
ill  pursuit."  lie  al:-o  rnfrrB  to  tlic  "GyiiHics'  blciw,"  a-idistiint  'a  few  miles  Injin  the 
C'as'.le,"  and  tlin  "capUire"  as  occurring  there,  both  of  wliich  Mr.  I'atorson  co:io;ts, 
Btatin;?  "that  they  are  not  half  a  mile.  Bertidca,  traditiou  dooa  not  Bay  that  tucy 
were  taken  there." — liallaJs  and  fionrjs  of  Ayishire,  part  i.,  p.  ID. 

t  Mr.  Chappoll,  who  seems  diHposod  to  date  the  MS.,  or  3ISS.,  a  contury  later, 
nppcaifl  to  hove  the  best  of  the  argument  la  this  case.— !Sce  Popular  JUiaic  of  l/a 
Oiilen  Time,  pp.  C 13-10. 
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V,  MacTaggart's  Scottish  Oallovidian  Encyclopedia,  p.  284.  * 
VI.   Sinitli's  Scottish  Minstrel,  vol.  iii.,  p.  90. 
Vll.   jNIothenvell's    Minstrelsy   (under    the    title     of    "Gypsy 

Davie"),  p.  380. 
VIII.  Sheldon's  Minstrelsy  of  the  EiujUsh  Border,  p.  329. 
IX.   The  Sonqs  of  England  and  Scotland,    edited  by  Peter 
Cunningham,  vol.  ii.,  p.  346. 

Uamsay's  vei'sion  is  the  one  chiefly  followed;  but  three  stanzas 
liave  been  deleted  and  three  added,  namely  3  and  4  from  Finl.iy's, 
and  7  from  0.  K.  Sharpe's  versions.  The  first  and  last  of  the  added 
stanzas  are  similar,  but  superior  to  those  deleted. 

1  The  gypsies  came  to  our  good  lord's  yett, 

And  oh,  but  they  sang  sweetly; 
They  sang  sae  sweet,  and  sae  very  complete, 
That  down  came  our  fair  ladye. 

2  And  she  came  tripping  down  the  stair, 

And  all  her  maids  before  her; 
As  soon  as  they  saw  her  well-fared  face, 
They  coost  the  glamour  o'er  her.f 

3  "  Oh,  come  with  me,"  says  Jolmnie  Faa, 

"■  Oh,  come  Avitn  me,  my  dearie ; 
For  I  vow  and  I  swear  by  the  hi!t  of  my  sword, 
That  your  lord  shall  nac  raair  come  near  ye." 

*  This  "  strangest  of  all  human  cdilors,"  as  Motherwell  designates  hiui,  in 
introducing  what  appears  to  be  a  hurUfquc  written  by  himself,  writes:  — 

"Hany  editions  of  the  song  of  the  'G^psio  Laddie'  have  now  been  given  1o  tlio 
world;  but  was  over  this  one  of  mine  given?  Never — and  I  beUeve  it  to  bo  as 
genuine  as  any  that  ever  appeared."    The  following  specimen  may  suffice : — 

"  On  they  mounted  and  af  they  rade, 
Ilk  Kypsie  had  a  cuddy, 
And  when  through  the  Slincher  they  did  prance, 
They  made  the  water  muddy. 

"  (Quo'  she),  'Aft  time  this  water  I  ha'e  rade. 
Wi'  mony  a  lord  and  lady; 
But  now  I  maun  sleep  in  an  auld  reeky  kiln, 
Alang  wi'  a  gypsey  laddie.' " 

t  "  Glamour,  according  to  Scottish  interpretation  is  that  supernatural  power  of 
imposing  on  the  eyrsight,  by  which  tho  appearance  of  an  object  sliall  he  totally 
differtnt' from  the  reality. 

"  Mr.  [afterwards  Sir  Walter]  Scott,  describing  tlie  wonderful  volume  of  Michael 
of  Balwearie,  says,— 

'  It  had  much  of  glamour  migh*, 
Could  make  a  lady  seem  a  knight; 
The  cobwebs  on  a  dui:gcou  wall 
Seem  tapestry  in  a  lordly  hall : 
A  nutshell  f-'enm  a  gilded  bargo, 
A  sheelin;;  fcom  a  palace  large, 
And  youth  pecm  age,  and  age  seem  youth- 
All  was  delusion,  nought  was  truth.' " 

— C.  K.  Sharpe,  in  the  Scots  Mojczine. 
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4  Then  she  gied  them  the  red  red  wine, 

And  they  gied  her  the  ginger ; 
But  she  gied  them  a  far  hetter  thing, — 
The  gowd  ring  aff  her  finger, 

5  "  Gae  take  frae  me  this  gay  mantle, 

And  bring  to  me  a  plaidie; 
For  if  kith,  and  kin,  and  all  had  sworn, 
I'll  follow  the  gypsie  laddie. 

6  "  Yestreen  I  lay  in  a  well-made  bed, 

With  my  good  lord  beside  me; 
This  night  I'll  lie  in  a  tenant's  barn. 
Whatever  shall  betide  me  !" 

7  "  Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  my  hinny  and  my  heart, 

Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  my  dearie  ; 
For  I  vow  and  swear,  by  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
That  your  lord  shall  nae  mair  come  near  ye." 

8  But  when  our  lord  came  hame  at  e'en, 

And  spcir'd  for  his  fair  ladye, 
The  ane  she  cried,  and  the  other  replied. 
"  She  's  away  with  the  gypsie  laddie  1" 

9  "  Gae  saddle  to  me  the  black,  black  steed, 

Gae  saddle  and  make  him  ready; 
Before  that  I  either  eat  or  sleep, 
I'll  gae  seek  my  fair  ladye." 

10    Oil,  they  were  fifteen  well-made  men, 
Altlio'  they  were  nae  bonnie ; 
And  they  were  all  put  down  for  ane, 
A  fair  young  wanton  ladye.* 


THE  FIRE  OF  FRENDRAUGHT. 

From  Motherwell's  Minstrelsy y  p.  IGl. 

Considerable  ob.scurity  rests  on  the  fatal  catastrophe  which  the 
following  ballad  commemorates. 

The  circumstances  which  immediately  preceded  and  accompanied 
it  are  fully  narrated  by  "Spalding,  who  lived  not  far  from  the  place, 
and  had  the  account  from  cj'c-witnesses."  f 

* 'They'' in  lirro  pubatltotcd  In  placo  of  "we,"  in  lines  1,  2,  and  3  of  tliifl  Blnnxn. 
"  But"  Ift  also  ("•imf>iiincH  used  In  place  of  "  for,"  liuo  n,  and  noccsBarily,  If  llic  Btniiza 
iB  madn  to  read  r.s  if  it  were  written  by  one  of  the  pvpsicR.  Such  a  rending,  na  niBO 
tlio  tradition  wl.ich  Bupports  it,  are,  however,  both  equally  nt  variance  with  the 
proviouB  tenor  of  the  ballad,  aa  the  most  Bupcrflcial  reader  way  boo  at  a  glance. 

t  Gordon's  J/iitory  o/  t/it  iHuttriout  Family  of  Gordon. 
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From  this  account  we  learn  that  a  skirmish  took  placo  in  Banffshire, 
in  January,  KiSl),  between  Sir  Jaiuca  Crichton,  Laird  of  Frendraught, 
with  some  of  his  fiiends,  on  the  one  part,  and  William  Gordon  of 
Bothicmay,  with  some  of  his  friends,  on  the  other  ])arfc.  Rothiemay 
was  slain  in  the  action,  and  Frendraught  was  ordered  by  the  Marquia 
of  Huntly,  feudal  superior  of  both,  "to  pay  fifty  thousand  raerks 
Scots,  in  compensation  of  the  slaughter,  which,  as  is  said,  was  truly 
paid." 

Upon  the  27tli  of  September  following,  an  altercation  took  place 
between  Frendraught  and  James  Lesly,  son  to  the  Laird  of  Fitcaple, 
when  the  latter  was  shot  in  the  arm  by  IJobert  Crichton,  one  of 
Frendraught's  party.  The  Marquis  of  Huntly  endeavoured  to  make 
up  this  quarrel  also ;  but  the  Laird  of  Pitcaple  would  not  listen  to 
terms  until  he  knew  whether  his  son  would  recover. 

The  marquis  kcjit  Frendraught  in  his  house  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  sent  him  home  under  escort  of  his  son,  John  Gordon,  Viscount 
of  Melgum  and  Aboyne,  and  others,  John  Gordon  of  Rothiemay,  son 
to  him  lately  slain,  being  one  of  the  party.  By  Frendraught  and  his 
Lady,  they  were  entertained  bountifully,  and  prevailed  upon  to  stay, 
when,  having  "supped  merrily,"  they  "went  to  bed  joyfully." 

They  were  lodged  in  three  several  storeys  of  the  old  tower,  when 
"all  being  at  rest,  about  midnight,  that  dolorous  tower  took  fire,  in 
so  sudden  and  furious  a  manner  that  the  noble  Viscount,  the  Laird 
of  Rothiemay,  English  Will,  Colonel  Ivat,  and  other  two,  being  six 
in  number,  were  cruelly  burnt  and  tormented  to  the  death,  without 
help  or  relief. 

"Robert  Gordon,  called  Sutherland  Robert,  being  in  the  Viscount's 
chamber,  escaped  this  fire  with  the  life.  George  Chalmers  and 
Captain  Rollick,  being  in  the  third  room,  escaped  also  this  fire  ;  and 
as  was  said,  Aboyne  (the  Viscount)  might  have  saved  himself  also 
if  he  would  have  gone  out  of  doors,  which  he  would  not  do,  but 
suddenly  ran  up  stairs  to  Rothiemay's  chamber  and  wakened  him 
to  rise;  and  as  he  is  wakening  him,  the  timber  passage  and  lofting 
of  the  chamber  hastily  takes  fire,  so  that  none  of  theni  could  win 
down  stairs  again ;  so  they  turned  to  a  window  looking  to  the  close, 
where  they  jiiteously  cried  many  times.  Help,  help  !  for  God's  cause! 
The  Laird  and  the  Lady,  with  their  servants,  all  seeing  and  hearing  the 
woeful  crying,  made  no  help  nor  manner  of  helping,  which  they 
perceiving,  cried  oftentimes  mercy  at  God's  hands  for  their  sins,  syne 
clasped  in  others'  arms,  and  cheerftdly  suffei'ed  their  martyrdom.  No 
man  can  express  the  dolour  of  the  noble  Marquis  and  his  Lad}',  nor 
yet  the  grief  of  the  Viscount's  own  dear  Lady,  when  it  came  to  her 
ears,  which  she  kept  to  her  dying  day,  disdaining  after  the  company 
of  man  in  her  lifetime,  following  the  love  of  the  turtle-dove."  • 

"The  rumour  of  this  unhappy  accident  did  speedily  spread  itself 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  every  man  bewailing  it,  and  con- 
struin,^  it  diversely,  as  their  affections  led  them  ;  some  laying  anc 
aspersion  upon  Frendraught,  as  if  he  had  wilfully  destroyed  his 
guests,  who  had  come  thither  to  defend  him  against  his  enemies, 
which  carried  no  appearance  of  truth ;  for,  besides  the  improbability  of 

*  Spalding's  History  oj lU  TroiMu  in  ScoUand. 
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the  matter,  he  tlid  lose  therein  a  great  quantity  of  silver,  both  coined 
and  uncoined,  and  likewise  all  ms  writs  and  evidents  were  therein 
burnt ;  others  ascribed  it  to  an  accidental  fire ;  but  most  ])art  even, 
presently,  suspected  it  to  come  from  the  Leslies  and  their  adherents, 
who  were  then  so  enraged  against  Frendraught,  that  they  gave  out 
openly  they  would  burn  the  place  of  Frendraught,  and  had  dealt 
to  this  effect  with  the  rebel,  James  Grant,  who  was  Pitcaple,  his 
cousin -german.  This  was  pi-oved,  in  presence  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Council,  against  John  Meldvum  and  Alexander  Leslie,  the  Laird  of 
Pitcaple  his  [brother-in-law  and]  brother,  by  two  of  James  Grant's 
men,  who  were  apprehended  at  Inverness,  and  sent  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  by  Sir  Piobert  Gordon  (tutor  of  Sutherland),  sheriff  of 
that  shire." — Genealogical  Historij  of  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland. 

Meldrum  was,  on  circumstantial  evidence,  "convicted  and  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  to  the  death  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh ;  his 
head  to  be  stricken  frae  his  shoulders,  and  his  body  deraaimed  and 
quartered,  and  set  up  on  exemplary  places  of  the  town,  in  example 

of  others  to  do  the  like.     He  was  executed  upon  the  day  of 

August ;  and  died  without  any  certain  and  real  confession,  as  was 
said,  ancnt  this  doleful  fire." — Spalding. 

"  This  tragical  event  forms  the  subject  of  two  poems,  written  by 
Aiihur  Johnston,  the  one  of  which  is  entitled  '  Querela  Sophias 
Hayai,  Dominas  de  Melgeine,  de  moiti  mariti ; '  and  the  other,  '  De 
loanne  Gordonio,  Vicecomite  de  Melgein,  and  loanne  Gordouio  de 
Eothimay  in  arce  Frendriaca  combustis." — Vide  DelUloi  Poetarum 
Scotorum,  Amst.,  1637,  torn,  i.,  pp.  585,  &c. 

"Ladye  Piothemayis  Ldt"  is  contained  in  oue  of  the  Skene  MSS. 
which  Mr.  Dauney  assigns  to  a.d.  1615-20.  If  so,  it  is  anterior  to, 
and  therefore  could  not  possibly  be  composed  for  the  ballad.  Mr. 
Dauney  supposes  the  Lilt  to  have  been  composed  in  celebration  of 
the  marriage  of  the  unfortunate  Laird  of  Piothiemay  with  the  lady 
whose  love  and  constancy  are  so  touchingly  referred  to  by  Spalding, 
as  above  quoted.  But  why  it  should  have  been  called  forth  by  their 
marriage  he  showeth  not.     See  ante,  p.  617. 

"The  modem  ballad  of  ' Frennet  Hall '  fii-st  appeared,  w^e  believe, 
in  Herd's  Collection,  and  was  belike  written  by  the  ingenious  hands 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  ballads  of  '  Duncan  '  and  '  Kenneth,' 
occurring  in  the  same  work  ;  and  which,  by  the  way,  we  may  be 
pardoned,  for  saying,  are  but  indifferent  imitations  of  the  ancient 
ballad  style.  '  Frennet  Hall '  was  subsequently  published  by  Kitson 
and  Finlay  in  their  respective  Collections,  both  of  whom  give  a  few 
stanzas  of  the  ancient  ballad,  differing,  however,  some  little  from  the 
corresponding  verses  in  the  present  copy,  but  not  more  so  than  may 
be  looked  for  in  all  cases  where  poetry  is  indebted  for  its  preservation 
to  tradition  alone.  • 

"  For  the  recovery  of  this  interesting  ballad,  hitherto  supposed  to 
have  been  lost,  the  public  is  indebted  to  the  industrious  research  of 

*  Tbe  htanzas  referred  to  aro  flvo  in  nunibor,  and  were  communicated  to  Hitson 
by  th"  Rev.  Mr.  Eoyl,  the  translator  of  Danio.  (See  ante,  p.  471.)  Two  of  them  are 
Inserted  a.i  notes  undor  iho  text;  one  is  absurdly  inaccurate,  but  r''Heml)les  stanza 
II;  while  the  remaining  two  aro  almost  identical  with  stanzas  14  and  17  of  tlic 
tozL 
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(lliarles  Kii-ki)atrick  Sharpe,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh."  It  first  appeared 
ill  ".1  North  Oountrie  Garland,  but  with  this  diyadvautage  of  con- 
taining a  very  considerable  numljer  of  slight  verbal  and  literal 
inaccnracica,  which  in  the  present  copy  are  carefully  corrected  by 
collation  with  Mr.  Sharpe's  ]\IS."— Motherwell's  Mim^trehii,  p.  161. 

"  Frennet  Hall "  appears  in  Johnson's  Museum,  song  cclxxxvi. ;  and 
in  a  Note  thereon,  Mr.  Stenliousc  rarct  against  Frendranght  and 
his  lady,  styling  the  former  an  "ungrateful  villain,  and  inhuman 
murderer,"  and  "the  latter,  "a  fit  companion  for  such  a  wretch  as 
Lady  Macbeth,"  with  other  epithets  unfit  for  ears  polite. 

Dr.  Eobert  Chambers,  in  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  the  Intro- 
duction, and  in  the  body  of  the  work,  ante,  p.  454,  &c.,  puts  his 
imprhnafiir  to  this  ballad  as  a  "  contemporaneous  metrical  chronicle.' 

This,  however,  is  much  more  doubtful  than  in  the  case  of  most 
of  those  ballads  the  authenticity  of  which  he  professes  to  doubt. 

1  The  eighteenth  of  October, 

A  dismal  tale  to  hear, 
How  good  Lord  John  and  Eothiemay 
Were  both  burnt  in  the  fire. 

2  When  steeds  were  saddled  and  well  bridled, 

And  ready  for  to  ride, 
Then  out  it  came  her  false  Frendraught, 
Inviting  them  to  bide. 

3  Said — "  Stay  this  night  imtil  we  sup, 

The  morn  until  wo  dine ; 
'Twill  be  a  token  of  good  'greement 
'Twixt  your  good  lord  and  mine." 

4  "  We'll  turn  again,"  said  good  Lord  John— 

"But  no,"  said  riothiemay — 
"  My  steed's  trapanu'd,  my  bridle  's  broke, 
I  fear  the  day  I'm  fey." 

5  When  mass  was  sung,  and  bells  were  rung, 

And  all  men  bound  for  bed, 
Then  good  Lord  John  and  Rothiemay 
In  one  chamber  were  laid. 

G     Tlicy  had  not  long  cast  off  their  clotlieB, 
And  were  but  new  asleep, 
When  the  weary  smoke  began  to  rise, 
Likewise  the  scorching  heat.* 

•  "  The  reok  it  ro.<;p.  and  the  flame  il  floAr, 
And  oh,  the  fire  auijmouted  liigh, 
Until  it  came  to  Lord  Jolui  s  clismher  whidow, 
And  to  the  bed  where  Lord  John  [did  lie]  lay."— Hitson. 
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7  "  Oh,  waken,  waken,  Rothiemay, 

Oh,  waken,  brother  dear; 
And  turn  you  to  our  Saviour  , 
There  is  strong  treason  here." 

8  When  they  were  dress'd  in  their  clothes, 

And  ready  for  to  boun, 
The  doors  and  windows  were  all  secur'ci, 
The  roof-tree  burning  down. 

9  He  did  him  to  the  wire-window, 

As  fast  as  he  cou'd  gang ; 
Says — "Wae  to  the  hands  put  in  the  stancbtous, 
For  out  we'll  never  Vv'in." 

10  When  he  stood  at  the  wire-window, 

Most  doleful  to  be  seen, 
He  did  espy  her,  Lady  Frendraught, 
Who  stood  upon  the  green, 

11  Cried — "Mercy,  mercj-,  Lady  Frendraught, 

Will  ye  not  sink  witli  sin? 
For  first  your  husband  kill'd  my  father, 
And  now  you  burn  his  son." 

12  Oh,  then  out  spoke  her,  Lady  Frendraught, 

And  loudlj'  did  she  cry — 
"It  were  great  pity  for  good  Lord  Jolin, 

But  none  for  Rothiemay. 
But  the  keys  are  casten  in  the  deep  draw-well. 

Ye  cannot  get  away."  * 

13  Wliilc  he  stood  in  this  dreadful  plight, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 
There  called  out  his  servant,  Gordon, 
As  he  had  frantic  been,  f 

14  *'  Oh,  loup,  oh,  loup,  my  dear  master, 

Oh,  loup  and  come  to  me ; 
I'll  catch  you  in  my  arms  two, 
One  foot  I  will  not  flee. 

•  Mr.  Finlay,  who  Bcarclied  for  this  ballad  in  vain,  f^Waa,  in  the  words  of  a  corre- 
H)oii'lent,  fiome  particulais  iceardiDg  it,  which  arc  licro  subjoined  as  illuBtratire  of 
the  lines  above  cited: — "A  lady,  a  near  relation  of  mine,  lived  near  the  spot  in  her 
vouth  for  Homo  time,  and  rcmeinb-rq  havin;,'  heard  tl;e  old  song  mentioned  by 
tlition.  but  cannot  repeat  it.  Sho  says  there  was  a  verse  which  stated  that  the  lord 
and  lady  locked  the  door  of  the  tower,  and  flun;;  the  keys  into  the  draw-well;  and 
that,  many  years  a^o,  when  Uio  well  was  cleared  ont,  this  tradition  was  corroborated 
by  ihoir  finding  the  keys,— at  least  such  was  the  report  of  the  country." — Preface  to 
Hco'Uih  Iliftorical  andKomanlic  Ikilla'lf,  p.  xxl. 

t  "  He  looked  east,  ho  looked  west, 
To  see  if  any  help  was  n!gh  ; 
At  length  his  little  page  ho  saw, 

"Who  to  his  lord  aloud  did  cry."— Kitsou. 
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15  "  Oil,  loup,  oil,  loup,  my  dear  ina«ter, 

Oh,  loup,  and  come  away, 

I'll  catch  you  in  my  arms  two, 

But  Eothiemay  may  lie." 

16  *'  The  fish  shall  never  swim  in  Uic  flood, 

Nor  corn  grow  throu.n'h  the  clay, 
Nor  the  fiercest  iiro  that  was  ever  kindled 
Twine  mo  and  Kothiemay, 

17  "  Pvt  I  cannot  loup,  I  cannot  come, 

1  cannot  win  to  thee  ; 
My  head 's  fast  in  the  wire-window, 
My  feet  burning  from  me. 

18  "  My  eyes  arc  seething  in  my  head, 

My  flesh  roasting  also  ; 
My  bowels  are  boiling  with  my  blood; 
Is  not  that  a  woful  woe  ? 

19  "  Take  here  the  rings  from  my  white  fingers, 

That  are  so  long  and  small, 
And  give  them  to  my  Ladye  fair. 
Where  she  sits  in  her  hall. 

20  "  So  I  cannot  loup,  I  cannot  come, 

I  cannot  loup  to  thee — 
My  earthly  part  is  all  consumed, 
My  spirit  but  speaks  to  thee." 

21  Wringing  her  hands,  tearing  her  hair, 

His  Ladye  she  was  seen, 
And  thus  addressed  his  servant,  Gordon, 
Where  he  stood  on  the  green  : 

22  "  Oh,  wae  be  to  you,  George  Gordon, 

An  ill  death  may  yon  die ; 
So  safe  and  sound  as  you  stand  there. 
And  my  Lord  bereaved  from  me." 

23  "  I  bade  him  loup,  I  bade  him  come, 

I  bade  him  loup  to  me, 
I'd  catch  him  in  my  arms  two, 
A  foot  I  sliou'd  not  flee. 

21     "He  threw  me  the  rings  from  his  while  fingers, 
Which  were  so  long  and  small, 
To  give  to  you  his  Ladye  fair, 
Where  you  sat  in  your  hall." 
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25  Sophia  Haj',  Sophia  Hay, 

Oil,  boDiiie  Sophia  was  her  name — 
Her  waiting-  maids  put  on  lier  clothes, 
But  I  wat  she  tore  them  off  again. 

26  And  aft  she  cried,  "  Ohon  !  alas ! 

A  sair  heart 's  ill  to  win ; 
I  wan  a  sair  heart  when  I  mai-ried  liiin, 
And  the  day  it 's  well  returned  again," 
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From  lilotherweirs  Minstrelsy,  p.  230. 

"The  ill-starred  loves  of  'Tiftie's  Bonnie  Annie,'  and  the 
'Trumpeter  of  Fyvie,'  have  already  been  made  familiar  to  the 
readei-s  of  ballad  poefry  by  ^Ir.  Jamieson,  who  has  published  in 
las  collection  two  different  sets  of  this  simple,  but  not  unpathetic 
ditty.  [See  Popular  Ballads  and  Sonrjs,  vol.  i.,  p.  120;  and  vol.  ii., 
p.  332.]  Neither  of  these  sets,  however,  is  so  complete  as  the 
present  version,  which  is  a  reprint  from  a  stall  copy,  published  in 
Glasgow  several  years  ac;o,  collated  with  a  recited  copy,  which  has 
furnished  one  or  two  verbal  impi'ovements.* 

"  It  has  [also]  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  that  'this  ballad 
is  almost  entirely  without  rhymes ;  as  cadence  in  the  measure  is  all 
that  seems  aimed  at,  and  the  few  instances  of  rhyme  that  occur 
api)ear  to  be  rather  casual  than  intentionaL'  Though  the  present 
set  is  not  so  faulty  in  this  respect  as  in  the  copies  which  came  under 
Mr.  Jamieson's  observation,  it,  as  well  as  the  others,  has  another 
peculiaritj'  deserving  attention, — namely,  the  studied  recurrence  of 
rhyme  ia  the  middle  of  the  first  and  third  lines  of  a  great  many  of 
the  stanzas. 

"It  may  be  stated,  that  the  present  set  of  the  ballad  agrees  with 
any  recited  copy  which  the  editor  has  hitherto  met  with  in  tlie  West 
Country." — Motherwell. 

[From  Mr.  P.  Buchan's  Gleanlnrj.i,  p.  197,  we  learn  that  this  tragic 
story  formed  the  j)lot  of  a  drama  acted  in  the  North  Country,  in  the 
year  1674.  And  the  same  editor  states,  that,  "The  luifortunate 
maiden's  name  was  Annie,  or  Agnes  (which  are  sjmonymous  iu  some 
])art3  of  Scotland)  Smith,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart,  on  the  9th 
January,  1031, — as  is  to  be  found  on  a  roughly-cut  stone,  broken  in 
many  jjieces,  iu  the  green  church-yard  of  Fyvie."' 

"The  beauty,  gallantry,  and  amiable  qualities  of  'Bonnie  Andrew 
Lammic'  seem,"  says  Mr.  Jamieson,  "to  nave  been  proverbial  wher- 
ever he  went;  and  the  good  old  'cummer'  in  Allan  I'amsay,  as  the 

•  [The  writer  poMsesnes  a  volumi  contafning  flfty-elght  ballad  and  song  chap-books, 
"printed  by  J.  and  M.  Hob.-rtson,  baltmarlcet,'  CHasj'OW,  180C-y.  In  ono  of  theni,  dated 
IfCiS,  "Andrew  Ijiinmio"  1h  kIvcu  with  only  a  few  slight  verbal  differences  betweeu 
It  and  the  copy  here  printed.] 
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best  evidence  of  the  power  of  her  own  youthful  charms,  and  the 
best  apology  for  her  having  '  cast  a  leggen  girth  hersel,'  says — 

'  I'se  warrant  yo  have  a'  hoard  tell 
Of  boiiiiio  Anrlrow  I.amtnie? 
Stiffly  in  hivo  wi'  nio  ho  foil, 
As  soon  as  e  er  1)0  saw  me — 
Tliat  was  a  day  1 ' 

"  In  this  instance,  as  in  most  others  in  the  same  piece,  it  seems 
most  probable  that  Allan  Kamsay  forgot  that  he  was  writing  of  the 
days  of  the  original  author  of  '  Christis  Kirk  on  the  Green,'  and 
copied  only  the  manners  and  traditions  of  his  own  times. 

"  What  afterwai'ds  became  of  '  Eonuie  Andrew  Lammie,'  we  have 
not,"  adds  Mr.  Jamiesou,  "been  able  to  learn;  but  the  current 
tradition  of  the  'Lawland  leas  of  Fyvie,'  says,  that,  some  years 
siibsequent  to  the  melancholy  fate  of  poor  '  Tyfty's  Nanny '  [or 
Ai.nie],  her  sad  story  being  mentioned,  and  the  ballad  sung  in  a 
company  in  Edinburgh  when  he  was  present,  he  remained  silent  and 
motionless,  till  he  was  discovered  by  a  groan  suddenly  bursting  from 
him,  and  several  of  the  buttons  flying  from  Ids  waistcoat;'"*  which 
remai'kable  instance  of  the  strength  of  his  affection,  "  will,"  says 
Mr.  Jamieson,  "  immediately  put  the  reader  of  taste  in  mind  of  the 
exquisite  picture  of  nature  in  Shakespeare,  where  King  Lear  calls 
to  those  about  him  to  unbutton  him.  But  the  peasants  in  the 
'Eonnie  Bows  o'  Fyvie,'  borrowed  this  striking  characteristic  of 
excessive  grief  neither  from  the  statue  of  Laocoon  and  his  Sons,  nor 
from  the  description  of  Shakespeare,  but  from  nature." 

The  copy  printed  by  Mr.  Jamieson  in  his  first  volume,  is  entitled, 
"The  Trumpeter  of  Fy^ie,"  and  was,  as  he  states,  "taken  down  by 
Dr.  Leyden  from  the  recitation  of  a  young  lady  (Miss  Robson),  of 
Edinburgh,  who  learned  it  in  Teviotdale.  .  .  The  music  by  which 
it  is  usually  accompanied  is  of  that  class  which,  in  Teviotdale,  they 
term  a  Northern  Draiol ;  and  a  Perthshire  set  of  it,  but  two  notes 
lower  than  it  is  commonly  sung,  is  to  be  fouud  in  Johnson's  Scots 
Musical  Museum,  to  the  song — 

'How  lang  and  drearie  is  the  niglit,"  &c." 

The  other  version,  which  appears  in  his  Appendix,  No.  IV.,  vol.  ii., 
is  entitled  "Tifty's  Nanny,"  and  is  stated  to  be  "from  a  stall  copy, 
procured  from  Scotland."] 

1  At  Mill  o'  Tifty  lived  a  man, 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fyvie; 
He  had  a  lovely  daughter  fair, 
Was  called  boiinie  Annie. 

2  Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  llovver, 

That  salutes  the  rosy  morning; 
With  innocence,  and  graceful  mien, 
Her  beauteous  i'orm  adorning. 

»  bee  ante.,  p.  607.  stanza  IX. 
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3  Lord  Fyvie  had  a  Trumpeter, 

Whose  name  was  Andrew  Lamraie; 
He  had  the  art  to  c:aiii  the  heart 
Of  Mill  o'Tifiy's^  Annie. 

4  Proper  he  was,  both  young  and  guy, 

His  like  was  not  in  Fyvie ; 
No  one  was  there  that  cou'd  compare 
With  this  same  Andrew  Lammie. 

5  Lord  Fyvie  he  rode  by  the  door 

Where  lived  Tifty's  Annie  ; 
His  Trumpeter  rode  him  before, 
Even  this  same  Andrew  Lammie. 

6  Her  mother  call'd  her  to  the  door, — 

"  Come  here  to  me,  my  Annie  ; 
Did  you  ever  see  a  prettier  man 
Than  the  Trumpeter  of  Fyvie?" 

7  She  sighSd  sore,  hut  said  no  more; 

Alas  for  bonnie  Annie  ! 
She  durst  not  own  her  heart  was  won 
By  the  Trumpeter  of  Fyvie. 

8  At  night,  when  they  went  to  their  bed.s, 

All  slept  full  sound  but  Annie ; 

Love  so  opprest  her  tender  breast, 

Thinking  on  Andrew  Lammie. 

9  "  Love  comes  in  at  my  bed-side. 

And  love  lies  down  beyond  me; 
Love  has  possess'd  my  tender  breast, 
And  love  will  waste  rny  body. 

10  "  The  first  time  I  and  my  love  met, 

Was  in  the  woods  of  Fyvie  ; 
His  lovely  form  and  speech  so  sweet 
Soon  gain'd  the  heart  of  Annie. 

11  "  He  call'd  me  mistress;  I  said  No,— 

I'm  Tifty's  bonnie  Annie ; 
With  apples  8\ycet  he  did  mo  treat, 
Anfl  kisses  soft  and  many. 

12  ••  It's  up  and  down  in  Tifty's  den. 

Where  the  burn  runs  clear  and  bonnie, 
I've  often  gone  to  meet  my  love, 
My  boimie  Anch-ew  Lamiuio," 
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13  But  now,  alas!  her  father  heard, 

That  the  Trumpeter  of  Fyvie 
Had  had  the  art  to  gain  the  heart 
Of  Tifty's  bonnie  Annie. 

14  Her  father  soon  a  letter  wrote, 

And  sent  it  on  to  Fyvie, 
To  tell  his  daughter  was  bewitcliM 
By  his  servant,  Andrew  Lammie. 

15  When  Lord  Fyvie  had  this  letter  read, 

Oh  dear  !  but  he  was  sorry ; 
"  The  bonniest  lass  in  Fyvie's  laud 
Is  bcwitcli'd  by  Andrew  Lammie." 

IG     Then  up  tlic  stair  his  Trumpeter 
He  called  scon  and  shortly: 
"Pray,  tell  me  soon,  what's  this  yonVo  dona 
To  Tifty's  bonnie  Annie  ?  " 

17  "  In  wiclced  art  I  had  no  part. 

Nor  therein  am  I  cannie  ; 
True  love  alone  the  heart  has  won 
>0f  Tifty's  bonnie  Annie. 

18  "  [ButJ  woe  betide  T\Iill  o'  Tifty's  prldo, 

For  it  has  ruin'd  many ; 
He'll  no  ha'e  't  said  that  she  shou'd  wed 
The  Trumpeter  of  Fyvie. 

10     "  Wiiere  will  I  find  a  boy  so  kind, 
That'll  carry  a  letter  cannie  ; 
Who  will  run  on  to  Tifty's  town, 
Give  it  to  my  love  Annie?  " 

20  "  Here  you  shall  find  a  boy  so  kind, 

Who'll  carry  a  letter  cannie ; 
Who  will  run  on  to  Tifty's  town, 
And  gl'e  't  to  thy  love  Annie." 

21  "It's  Tifty  ho  has  daughters  three. 

Who  all  are  wond'rous  bonnie ; 
But  ye'll  ken  her  o'er  all  the  lave, — 
Gi'e  that  to  bonnie  Annie." 

22  "  It's  up  and  down  in  Tifty's  den, 

Where  the  burn  rins  clear  and  bonnie, 
Inere  wilt  thou  come  and  meet  thy  love, 
Thy  bonnie  Andrew  Lammie. 
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23  "  When  wilt  thou  come,  and  I'll  attend, 

;My  love,  I  long  to  [greet]  thee?  " 
"  Thou  may'st  come  to  the  Bridge  of  Sleiigh, 
And  there  I'll  come  and  meet  thee." 

24  "  ^ly  love,  I  go  to  Edinbro', 

And  for  a  while  must  leave  thee," 
She  sighed  sore,  and  said  no  more, — 
"  But  I  wish  that  I  were  with  thee." 

25  "I'll  buy  to  thee  a  bridal  gown, 

My  love,  I'll  buy  it  bonnie." 
*'  But  I'll  be  dead  ere  ye  come  back 
To  see  your  bonnie  Annie." 

26  "  If  you'll  be  true,  and  constant  too, 

As  my  name  's  Andrew  Lammie, 
I  sliall  thee  wed  when  I  come  back 
To  see  the  lands  of  Fy vie." 

27  "  I  will  be  true,  and  constant  too, 

To  thee,  my  Andrew  Lannnie  ; 
But  my  bridal-bed  will  ere  then  be  mado 
In  the  green  churchyard  of  Fy  vie." 

28  "  Our  time  is  gone  and  now  comes  on, 

Jly  dear,  that  I  must  leave  thee; 
If  longer  here  I  shou'd  appear. 
Mill  o'  Tifty  he  wou'd  see  mo. 

29  "I  now  for  ever  bid  adieu 

To  thee,  my  Andrew  Lamraio 
Ere  ye  come  back,  I  will  be  laid 
III  the  green  churchyard  of  Fyvie." 

80     lie  liied  him  to  the  head  of  the  house, 
To  the  house-top  of  Fyvie  ; 
lie  blew  his  trunij^et  loud  and  schill, 
'Twas  heard  at  Mill  o'  Tii'ty. 

31     llor  father  lock'd  the  door  at  niglit, 
Laid  by  the  keys  fu'  cannic ; 
And  when  he  heard  the  trumpet  sound, 
Said — "  Your  cow  is  lowing,  Annie." 

.32     "  My  father  dear,  I  pray  forbear, 

And  reproach  no  more  your  Annie; 
For  I'd  rather  hear  tliat  cow  to  low, 
Tlian  lia'e  all  tlie  kinc  in  Fyvie. 
2  T 
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33  "  I  wou'd  not  for  my  braw  new  gown, 

And  all  j'our  gifts  sao  many, 

Tliat  it  were  told  in  Fyvie's  land, 

How  cruel  you  are  to  Annie. 

34  '•  But  if  ye  strike  me,  I  will  cry, 

And  gentlemen  will  hear  me ; 
Lord  Fyvie  will  be  riding  by, 
And  he'll  come  in  and  see  me." 

35  At  the  same  time,  the  Lord  cann;  in; 

He  said — "What  ails  thee,  Annie?" 
"  'Tis  all  for  love  now  I  must  die, 
For  bonnie  Andrew  Lammie." 

36  "  Pray,  Mill  of  Tifty,  gi'o  consent, 

And  let  your  daughter  marry," 

"  It  will  be  with  some  higher  match 

Than  the  Trumpeter  of  Fyvie." 

37  "If  she  were  come  of  as  high  a  kind 

As  she 's  adorn'd  with  beauty, 
I  wou'd  take  her  unto  myself, 
And  make  her  mine  own  Ladye." 

38  "  It 's  Fyvie's  lands  are  fair  and  wide, 

And  they  are  rich  and  bonnie ; 
I  wou'd  not  leave  my  own  true  lovo 
For  all  the  lands  of  Fyvie." 

39  Her  father  struck  her  wond'rous  sore. 

As  also  did  her  mother ; 
Her  sisters  always  did  her  scorn, — 
But  woe  be  to  her  brother ! 

40  Her  brother  struck  her  wond'rous  sore, 

With  cruel  strokes  and  many ; 
He  brake  her  back  in  the  hall  door, 
For  liking  Andrew  Lammie. 

41  "Alas  I  my  father  and  mother  dear. 

Why  so  cruel  to  your  Annie  ? 
My  heart  was  broken  first  by  love,— 
My  brother  has  broken  my  body. 

42  "  Oh,  mother  dear  I  make  ye  my  bed, 

And  lay  my  face  to  Fyvie ; 
Thus  will  I  lie,  and  thus  will  die, 
For  my  love,  Andrew  Tvammie  I 
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43  "  Ye  neighbours  hear,  both  far  and  near, 

Ye  pity  Tifty's  Annie; 
Who  dies  for  love  of  one  poor  lad, 
For  bonnie  Andrew  Lammie. 

44  "  No  kind  of  vice  e'er  stain'd  my  life, 

Nor  hurt  my  virgin  honour; 
3[y  youthful  heart  was  won  by  love, 
But  death  will  me  exoner." 

45  Iler  mother  then  she  made  her  bed, 

And  laid  her  face  to  Fyvie; 
Her  tender  heart  it  soon  did  break, 
And  ne'er  saw  Andrew  Lammie. 

46  But  the  word  soon  went  up  and  down, 

Tiirough  all  the  lands  of  Fyvie, 
That  she  was  dead  and  buri&d. 
Even  Tifty's  bonnie  Annie. 

47  Lord  Fyvie  he  did  wring  his  hands; 

Said—"  Alas,  for  Tifty's  Annie  1 
The  fairest  flow'r's  cut  down  by  love, 
That  e'er  sprung  up  in  Fyvie. 

48  "  Oh,  woe  betide  Mill  o'  Tifty's  pride  1 

He  might  have  let  them  marry; 
I  shou'd  have  gi'en  them  both  to  live 
Into  the  lands  of  Fyvie." 

49  Her  father  sorely  now  laments 

The  loss  of  his  dear  Annie, 
And  wishes  he  had  gi'en  consent 
To  wed  with  Andrew  Laramie. 

60     Her  mother  grieves  both  air  and  late. 
Her  sisters,  'cause  they  scorn'd  her; 
Surely  her  brotlier  doth  mourn  and  grieve, 
For  the  cruel  usage  he'd  gi'en  her. 

51  But  now,  alas!  it  Avas  too  late. 

For  they  cou'd  not  recall  her; 

Through  life  unhappy  is  their  fate, 

Because  they  did  control  her. 

52  When  Andrew  hauio  from  Edinbro'  came, 

Witli  rnciklc  grief  .'uid  sorrow: 
•*  My  love  has  died  for  mo  to-day, 
I'll  die  for  her  to-morrow. 
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53  '•  Now  I  will  on  to  Tifty's  den, 

When;  tlio  burn  runs  clear  and  bonnio; 
With  tears  I'll  view  the  Bridge  of  SIcugh,* 
Where  I  parted  last  with  Annie. 

54  "  Then  will  I  sj^eed  to  the  churchyard, 

To  the  green  churchyard  of  Fyvie; 
With  tears  I'll  water  my  love's  grave, 
Till  I  follow  Tifty'B  Annie." 

55  Ye  parents  grave,  who  children  have, 

In  crushing  them  be  cannie, 
Lest,  when  too  late,  you  do  repent— 
Remember  Tifty's  Annie. 


GILDEROY. 


"Gilleroy,  in  Gaelic,  signifies  the  red-haired  lad.  Pixtrick  Mac- 
Gregor,  or  GUleroy,  the  subject  of  this  ballad,  suffered  for  his  crimes 
in  1038,  and  his  fate  was  commemorated  in  song.  'The  above- 
mentioned  ballad,'  says  the  author  of  Caledonia,  'was  printed  during 
the  moment  of  Gilleroy's  exiit.  It  was  certainly  reprinted  at  London, 
in  the  Black  Letter,  before  1G50.'  There  is  another  copy  of  it,  with 
some  variations,  in  Playford's  Wit  and  Mirth,  first  edition  of  vol. 
iii.,  which  was  printed  in  1702.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  it,  with 
variations,  in  A  Collection  [of  Old  Ballads],  second  edition,  London, 
1723,  vol,  ii.  (vol.  i.),  p.  271.  These  coijies,  though  possessing  several 
stanzas  of  poetic  merit,  contained  some  indelicacies  that  required 
suppression.  An  altered  and  delicate  edition  appeared  in  Thomson's 
Orpheus  Caledonius.  But  before  this  appeared,  the  ballad  had  been 
altered  by  Sir  Alexander  Halket,  said  llitson,  in  his  Scots  Sonqs, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  24 ;t  yet,  according  to  a  truer  account,  this  operation 
on  the  old  ballad  was  performed  by  Mrs.  Ehzabeth  Halket,  the 
daughter  of  Pitferan,  and  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Wardlaw  of 
Pittrevie,  the  real  authoress  of  '  Hardyknute. '  See  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  vol.  i.,  p.  380.  J  The  ballad  of  'Gilderoy,'  on  that  new 
cast,  may  be  seen  in  Percy's  Eeliques,  vol.  i.,  p.  321,  with  the 
exception  of  one  stanza;  also  in  Herd's  Scots  Songs,  vol.  i.,  p.  73; 
and  in  Ilitson's  Scots  Songs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  24,  none  of  whom  give  the 
whole  thirteen  stanzas;  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.,  p.  36. 

"  I  have  seen  a  broadside,  i)rinted  at  Edinburgh  before  1700,  which 
differs  from  the  copies  mentioned  above.  In  Lady  Wardhiw's 
amended  copy,  a  good  many  of  the  old  stanzas  are  retained ; 
others  are  omitted,    or  in   part  retouched,   and  several   from   her 

*  It  is  a  received  superstition  in  Scotland,  that  when  friends  or  lovers  part  at  a 
bridge,  they  shall  never  again  meet. — W.  M. 

t  [On  the  alleged  authority  of  Johnson's  Museum.l 

X  [The  reference  Is  to  Stenhouse's  note  on  this  song,  which  is  there  given  as  a 
epecimen,  twenty-tvro  years  before  it  appeared  in  his  Illustrations,  &c.  No  evidence 
■whatever  is  adduced  in  support  Of  the  claim  made  on  bohfilf  of  Lady  Wardlaw  as 
the  reyiser  of  "  Gilderoy.  "j 
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owu  pen  are  added.  Ifc  would  seem  that  when  Ritson  consulted 
the  Museum  on  this  occasion,  he  had  gone  no  farther  than  the  index; 
for  if  he  had  turned  to  p.  C7,  ho  would  hav^e  found  that  the  pieoa 
entitled  in  the  index  '  Gilderoy,'  was  the  song  written  to  the  tune 
beginning — 

'  Ah,  Cliloris,  conltl  I  now  but  sit! ' 

and  not  any  copy  of  the  ballad  itself,  which  nowhere  in  any  of  the 
six  volumes  of  the  Muscian  has  a  place.""— Motherwell's  Miiidrelsij, 
Introd.,  p.  Ixiv. ,  note  10. 

The  original  ballad  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  a  young 
woman  of  no  mean  talent,  who  unfortunately  became  attached  to  this 
notorious  freebooter  :  but  all  that  can  be  confidently  affirmed  is,  that 
it  is  written  in  that  character.  This  notorious  cateran  appears  to 
have  been  quite  famous  in  the  southern  kingdom,  as,  in  addition  to 
the  versions  or  copies  already  referred  to,  there  was  yet  another  given 
in  a  work  entitled  "  Westmiusie?'  Droller)/;  or,  a  Choice  Collection  of 
the  Neivest  Songs  and  Poems,  both  at  Court  and  Theatres,  by  a  Person 
ofQualitij.  With  additions.  London:  Printed  for  H.  Bi'ome,  at  the 
Gun,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  near  the  West  End.  1671."  This 
elegant  effusion,  which  does  much  credit  to  the  taste  of  the  "  Person 
of  Quahty,"  is  copied  by  !Mr.  Maidment  in  his  Scotish  Ballads  and 
Sonr/s,  Edin.,  1859,  p.  230.  "Gilder  Eoy"  is  also  made  the  hero  of 
certain  apocrj'phal  atrocities,  such  as  the  murder  of  his  mother  and 
sister;  the  burning  of  their  domicile,  &c.;  and  of  certain  marvellous 
adventures,  such  as  the  picking  of  Cardinal  Richelieu's  pocket  whilst 
he  was  celebrating  high  mass  in  the  king's  presence,  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Denis,  in  Paris ;  making  off  with  the  Duke  of  Medina-Celi's 
plate  at  Madrid ;  the  robbing  of  Oliver  Cromwell  near  Glasgow,  kc. 
These  sensational  adventures  are  duly  chronicled  in  A  Compleat 
Iliiiory  of  the  Lives  and  liobheries  of  the  most  notorious  Highway- 
men.  Footpads,  Shop-Lifts,  and  Cheats  of  both  Sexes,  in  and  about 
London,  Westminster,  and  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  for  above  an 
Hundred  Years  past,  continued  to  the  present  time.  By  Captain 
Alexander  Smith.  Tendon  :  1710,  12mo.  All  of  which  is  carefully 
reproduced  in  a  work  entitled.  Lives  and  Exploits  of  English  High- 
wai/men.  Pirates,  and  Bobbers,  by  Captain  Charles  Johnson.  London  : 
17.'h.     Folio,  20  plates. 

The  song  which  Burns  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  "raucle  carliu," 
who  bewails  her  "Gallant,  braw  John  Highlaudraan,"  in  "The  Jolly 
Beggars,"  may  have  been  inspired  by  this  ballad. 

1     GiLDEKOY  was  a  bonnic  boy, 

Had  roses  till  his  shoon; 
Ilia  stockings  were  of  silken  soy, 

Willi  garters  hanging  doun. 
It  was,  1  ween,  a  cornclic  sight 

To  see  sac  trim  a  boy; 
He  was  my  jo,  and  heart's  delight, 

My  handsome  Gilderoy. 

•[It  is  not  very  cl^ar  what  tho  compiler  of  Johnson'«  Museum  index  meant  by 
iDscrtiog  tho  name  of  Hlr  Alexau'lcr  liallcct  iu  this  cooncction.  To.'iHibly  ho  did 
not  know  very  well  liimtrjlf.] 
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2     Oh!  sic  twa  charming  een  he  had, 

Breath  sweet  as  any  rose ; 
He  never  wore  a  Iligliland  plaid, 

But  costly  silken  clothes. 
He  gained  the  love  of  ladies  gay, 

Nanc  e'er  to  him  was  coy; 
Ah !  wae  is  nie,  I  mourn  the  day, 

For  my  dear  Gilderoy. 

8     My  Gilderoy  and  I  were  bora 

Baith  in  one  town  together ; 
We  scant  were  seven  years  beforu 

We  'gan  to  luve  each  other. 
Our  daddies  and  our  mammies  thoy 

Were  fiU'd  with  meikle  joy. 
To  think  upon  the  bridal  day 

Of  me  and  Gilderoy. 

4    For  Gilderoy,  that  luve  of  mine, 

Gude  faith,  I  freely  bought 
A  wedding  sark  of  Holland  fine, 

With  dainty  ruffles  wrought ; 
And  he  gied  me  a  wedding  ring, 

Which  I  receiv'd  with  joy. 
Nae  lad  nor  lassie  e'er  could  sing 

Like  me  and  Gilderoy. 

6    With  meikle  joy  we  spent  our  prime, 

Till  we  were  baith  sixteen; 
And  aft  we  pass'd  the  langsome  time 

Amang  the  leaves  sae  green. 
Aft  on  the  banks  we'd  sit  us  there, 

And  sweetly  kiss  and  toy  ; 
While  he  with  garlands  deck'd  my  hair, 

My  handsome  Gilderoy. 

6  Oh,  that  he  still  had  been  content 

With  me  to  lead  his  life  ! 
But,  ah  !  his  manful  heart  was  bent 

To  stir  in  deeds  of  strife  ; 
And  he  in  many  a  vcnt'rous  deed, 

His  courage  bauld  wou'd  try ; 
And  now  this  gars  my  heart  to  bleed 

For  my  dear  Gilderoy. 

7  And  when  of  me  his  leave  he  took. 

The  tears  they  wet  mine  e'e  ; 

I  gave  him  sic  a  parting  look, — 

"  My  beuison  gang  with  thee. 
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God  speed  thee  weel,  mine  ain  dear  heart, 

For  gane  is  all  my  joy ; 
My  heart  is  rent,  sith  we  maun  part, 

My  handsome  Gilderoy." 

8  The  Queen  of  Scots  possessed  nought 

That  my  love  let  me  want ; 
For  cow  and  sow  he  to  me  brought, 

And  e'en  when  they  were  scant, 
All  these  did  honestly  possess; 

He  never  did  annoy 
Who  never  fail'd  to  pay  their  cess, 

To  my  love,  Gilderoy. 

9  My  Gilderoy,  baith  far  and  near, 

Was  feard  in  every  toun  ; 
And  bauldly  l)ore  away  the  gear 

Of  many  a  Lowland  loun. 
For  man  to  man  durst  meet  him  nane, 

He  was  sae  brave  a  boy  ; 
At  length  with  numbers  he  was  ta'en, 

My  winsome  Gilderoy. 

10  Wae  worth  the  louns  that  made  the  laws, 

To  hang  a  man  for  gear ; 
To  reave  of  life  for  ox,  or  ass. 

For  sheep,  or  horse,  or  mare. 
Had  not  their  laws  been  made  sae  strict, 

I  no'er  had  lost  my  joy ; 
With  sorrow  ne'er  had  wet  my  cheek 

For  my  dear  Gilderoy. 

11  Gif  Gilderoy  had  done  amiss, 

Ho  might  ha'e  banish'd  been ;  , 
Ah  !  what  sair  cruelty  is  tliis 

To  hang  sic  handsome  men  ! 
To  hang  the  flower  of  Scottish  land, 

Sac  sweet  and  fair  a  boy  1 
Nao  ladye  had  sae  white  a  hand 

As  thee,  my  Gilderoy. 

12  Of  Gilderoy  sac  fcar'd  they  were, 

Tliey  bound  hiui  fast  and  strong; 
To  Edinbro'  they  led  him  there. 

And  on  a  gallows  hung. 
They  hung  him  high  aboon  the  rest, 

He  was  sac  trim  a  bov; 
There  died  tlic  youth  whom  I  lu'ed  best. 

My  handsome  Gilderoy. 
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13     Soon  as  he  yielded  up  his  breath, 

I  bore  liis  corpse  away  ; 
Witli  tears  tbat  trickled  for  his  death, 

1  Avasli'd  liis  comelie  clay. 
And  sicker  in  a  grave  right  deep 

I  laid  the  (Icar-liivod  boy  ; 
And  now  for  ever  I  inaun  weep 

My  winsome  Gilderoy. 


THE  HEIR  OF  LTNNE. 


Percy  Folio  MS.  version,  fol.  71-3,  printed  copy,  vol.  i.,  ]\  174. 
Here  emendated  and  modernized  in  the  ortliogi'aphy. 

Prodigal  sons  are  uufortunatc-ly  plants  of  every  soil ;  and  bonnie 
Scotland's  canny  sons  have  furnished  too  many  specimens.  The 
subject  of  the  following  ballad  was  apparently  one  of  these.  Although 
it  is  evidently  a  Scotish  ballad,  the  version  here  printed  first  has 
been  preserved  to  us  through  the  transcription  of  an  English  clerk, 
a  circumstance  in  which  it  resembles  many  other  Scotish  pieces,  and 
it  is  one  for  wliich  Scotsmen  should  be  duly  thankfub 

Bishop  Percy,  in  place  of  printing  the  ballad  as  it  stood  in  his  MS., 
or  as  is  here  done,  with  a  few  seemingly  obvious  corrections,  noting 
the  genuine  readings  under,  according  to  his  use  and  wont,  preferrecl 
diluting  the  genuine  piece  by  extending  the  125  lines  of  his  Folio 
MS.  to  216,  as  given  in  the  ReUques. 

Many  of  the  "supplemental  stanzas,"  which  the  Bishop  deemed 
"necessary,"  were,  as  he  states,  "  suggested  by  a  modern  ballad  on  a 
similar  subject."  The  ballad  last  referred  to,  being  <a])parently  the 
one  entitled  "The  Drunkard's  Legacy,"  as  contained  in  a  volume 
edited  for  the  Percy  Society  by  Mr.  James  Henry  Dixon,  and  subse- 
quently given  in  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry,  one  of  the 
volumes  of  Bell's  Series  of  the  Poets.  The  last-named  volume  is,  how- 
ever, an  almost  verbatim  i-epriut  of  Mr.  Dixon's  work,  of  which,  as 
lately  announced  in  Notes  and  Queries,  he  (Mr.  D.)  is  preparing  a 
new  edition. 

Mr.  Paterson,  editor  ot  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Ayrshire,  has  inserted 
in  that  work  Bishop  Percy's  ballad,  to  which  he  has  appended  the 
following  note : — 

"Linn,  in  Dairy  parish,  is  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  this  fine 
ballad.  Tlie  tower,  of  which  some  trace  still  remains,  overlooked  a 
beautiful  ca.scade  or  linn,  on  the  Water  of  Caaf,  near  the  village  of 
Dairy.  The  family  of  Linne  of  that  Ilk — now  extinct — was  of  old 
standing.  Walter  de  Lynne  is  mentioned  in  the  Ragman  Rcll,  129G. 
No  regular  genealogical  account  of  the  family  can  be  made  out ;  but 
they  are  traced  in  various  documents,  as  the  propi-ictors  of  Linn, 
down  till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  last  of 
the  lairds  of  Linne,  apparently,  was  '  Johne  Lin  of  yt  Ilk,'  mentioned 
in  the  statement  of  '  Janet  Jack,  spous  to  John  Crawfuird,  in  Bob- 
shiclheid,  Dairy,'  December,  1636.*     Soon  after  this  the  property 

*  Commissary  Records  of  Olatgow. 
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Ecems  to  have  been  acqiTired  by  the  Kilmarnock  famil}',  [as]  Lord 
Kiknarnock  was  retoured  heir  to  a  portion  of  the  lands  in 
IWl. 

"  Although  it  is  only  conjectural  that  Linn,  in  Dairy,  is  the  Linn 
of  the  ballad,  the  circumstance  of  the  family  being  of  that  Ilk,  accords 
■with  what  Bishop  Percy  remarks,  that  '  the  heir  of  Linne  appears  not 
to  have  been  a  Lord  of  Parliament,  but  a  laird,  whose  title  went 
along  with  the  estate.'  Linne  was  the  chief  of  all  who  bore  the  name 
—  the  title  of  that  Ilk  being  apphcable  only  to  such  as  are  acknowledged 
to  be  the  head  of  their  race.  The  next  possessor  would  have  been 
called  the  Laird  of  Linn,  but  not  Linn  of  that  IW'i."— Ballads  and 
Sonfjs  of  Ayrshire,  first  series,  p.  33. 

The  name  of  Magnew,  or  Aguew,  the  latter  a  well-known  Galloway 
name,  which  occurs  in  stanza  21  of  the  traditionary  version,  seems, 
however,  to  point  to  that  district  as  the  locality  of  the  ballad,  and 
accordingly  it  is  known  that  "A  family  of  the  name  of  Lynn,  or 
Lin,  possessed""  the  property  of  Larg,  in  Wigtonshire,  from  a.d. 
1634,  on  till  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  "They 
were,  in  all  likelihood,  a  branch  of  the  Ljoies  of  that  Ilk,"-|-  but  like 
the  parent  stem,  they  too  have  become  extinct,  at  least  as  proprietors. 
They  are  still  remembered  with  odium  as  persecutors  of  the  C'ove- 
nanters  ;  but  they  were  not  all  such,  as  we  are  informed  that  one 
"  Alexander  Lin  Avas  surprised  and  shot  at  Craigmodie,  in  1G85,  by 
Lieutenaut-Geueral  Drummond,  for  being  a  Covenanter.  A  me- 
morial stone  was  placed  over  his  remains,  which  was  renewed 
in  1827."  X 

1  Ok  all  the  lords  in  fair  Scotland, 

A  song  I  will  begin; 
Amongst  them  all  tliere  dwelt  a  lord, 
Which  was  the  iinthrifty  lord  of  Linne. 

2  flis  father  and  mother  were  dead  him  froe, 

And  so  was  the  head  of  all  his  kin; 
lie  did  neither  cease  nor  l)][ijnne, 

To  tlie  cards  and  dice  that  he  did  rnn. 

3  To  drink  the  wine  tliat  was  so  clear, 

Witli  every  man  lie  would  make  merry, 
And  then  bespake  him  Jolm  of  the  SScalee, 
Unto  the  heir  of  Linne  said  he. 

4  Says — "  How  dost  thou,  lord  of  Linno, 

Boost  cither  want  gold  or  fee? 
Wilt  thou  not  sell  thy  lands  so  broad, 
To  sucli  a  good  fellow  as  me  ?  " 

•  IlUlory  of  (he  Lundt  and  their  Owners  in  aalloway.    Edinburgh,  1870,  vol.  i.,  p-  l''"'- 
t/6W,  p.  166.  \Ibid,V-l'il' 
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5  "  For  [gold]  I  [will  sell  my  land,"]  *  lie  said, 

"My  land,  take  it  unto  tliee;" 
"I  draw  you  to  record,  my  lords  all," 
With  that  he  cast  him  a  gods-penny. f 

6  He  told  him  the  gold  upon  the  board, 

It  wanted  never  a  bare  penny; 
"  That  gold  is  thine,  the  land  is  mine, 
The  heir  of  Linne  I  will  be." 

7  "  Here  's  gold  enough,"  eaith  the  heir  of  Linne, 

"  Both  for  mc  and  my  company." 
He  drank  the  wine  that  was  bo  clear. 
And  with  every  man  he  made  merry. 

8  Within  three-quarters  of  a  year, 

His  gold  and  fee  it  waxed  thiu, 
His  merry  men  were  from  him  gone, 
[And  left  alone  the  heir  of  Linne.]  J 

9  He  had  never  a  penny  left  in  his  purse, 

Never  a  penny  [left]  but  three. 
And  one  was  brass,  and  another  was  lead, 
And  another  was  white  money, 

10  "  Now  well-a-day !"  said  the  heir  of  Linne, 

"  Now  well-a-day,  and  woe  is  me ! 
For  when  I  was  the  heir  of  Linne, 
I  neither  wanted  gold  nor  fee. 

11  "  [But]  §  I  have  sold  my  land  so  broad, 

And  have  not  left  me  one  penny! 
I  must  go  now  and  take  some  read  || 
Unto  Edinburgh  and  beg  my  bread." 

12  He  had  not  been  in  Edinburgh, 

Of  a  year  not  quarters  three, ^| 
But  some  did  give  him,  and  some  said  "  Nay," 
And  some  bid  "  To  the  deil  gang  ye ! 

13  "  For  if  we  Avou'd  hang  any  land- seller. 

The  lirst  we  wou'd  begin  with  thee ; " 
"  Now  well-a-day,"  said  the  heir  of  Linne, 
"  Now  well-a-day  and  woe  is  me  ! 

*  Line  1,  stauza  5,  is  imperfect  in  the  MS. 

f'Godg-penny:"  earnest-money:  Nortliern.— HalllvvelL 

t  "  &  left  him  himselfe  all  alone."— i/iS'. 

§  "  For."— ^/,S. 

II  "JRead,"  (rede?)  counsel,  decision;  or,  road. 

IT  "  Not  three-quarters  of  a  year."— i^<S. 
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14  "  For  now  I  have  sold  mj^  lands  so  broad, 

That  merry  man  is  irk  Avith  me  ;^ 
But  when  that  I  was  the  lord  of  Liune, 
Then  on  my  land  I  lived  merrily. 

15  "  And  now  I  have  sold  my  lands  so  broad, 

That  I  have  not  left  me  one  penny ! 
God  be  with  my  father!  "  he  said, 
"  On  his  land  he  lived  merrily." 

16  Still  in  a  study  there  as  he  stood, 

He  umbethought  him  of  [a]  bill, 
[He  umbethought  him  of  a  bill* 
Which  his  father  had  left  him  till.] 

17  Bade  him  he  should  never  on  it  look, 

Till  he  was  in  extreme  need, 
"  And  by  my  faith,"  said  the  heir  of  Linne, 
["  Tbat  time  hath  come  indeed."]  f 

18  He  took  the  bill,  and  look'd  it  on, 

Good  comfort  that  he  found  there; 
It  told  him  of  a  castle  wall 
Where  there  stood  three  chests  in  fere. 

19  Two  were  full  of  the  beaten  gold. 

The  third  was  full  of  white  money ; 
He  turned  then  down  his  bags  of  bread, 
[And  full  of  red  gold  them  filled  he.jj 

20  Then  he  did  never  cease  nor  blinne 

Till  John  of  the  Scales'  house  he  did  win, 
When  that  he  came-  to  John  [of  the]  Scales, 
Up  at  the  speero  §  he  look'd  then. 

21  There  sat  three  Lords  upon  a  rowe, 

[Drinking  merrily  at  the  wine,] 
And  John  of  the  Scales  sat  at  the  board-head, 
Because  he  was  the  Lord  of  Linnc. 

22  And  then  bespake  the  heir  of  Linnc, 

To  John  of  the  Scales'  wife  thus  said  he; 
Said — "  Dame,  wilt  thou  not  trust  me  one  shot, 
That  I  may  sit  down  in  this  company?  " 

•  M,i.  reads  bit,  "Unibetljought:  "  reflcctoil  or  remombored, — "a  bill 

Which  hi8  father  had  left  Avith  him."— MS. 
t  "  Till  then  I  had  novor  more  need." 
I  "And  filled  thorn  full  of  gold  bo  red."— J/,S. 

5  "Speere:  "  a  wiclcot  or  "hole  in  the  wall  of  a  houHO,  throngh  which  the  family 
received  and  answered  the  inquiries  of  BtrangerB."— Kitson.  "To  Bpeoi-,"  in  Scoti'^u 
meanR,  "  to  auk." 
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23     "  Now  Christ's  curse  on  my  head,"  she  said, 
"If  I  do  trust  thee  one  penny." 
Then  [out]  be-spake  a  j;'ood  fellow, 

Which  sat  by  Jolm  o'  the  Scales  his  kneo. 

21     Said — "  Have  thou  here,  thou  heir  of  Linne, 
Forty  pence  I  will  lend  thee, 
Some  time  a  good  fellow  thou  hast  been, — 
And  other  forty  if  need  bo." 

25     They  drunken  wine  that  was  so  clear, 
And  every  man  they  made  merry; 
And  then  be-spoke  him  John  o'  the  Scales, 
Unto  the  Lord  of  Linne  said  he. 

2G     Said — "  How  doest  thou,  heir  of  Linne, 
Since  I  did  buy  thy  lands  of  tliee? 
I  will  sell  it  to  thee,  twenty  pounds  better  cheap 
Nor  ever  I  did  buy  it  of  tlice." 

27  "  I  draw  you  to  record,  [good]  lords  all," 

With  that  he  cast  him  gods-penny; 
Then  he  took  to  his  bags  of  bread, 

[And  the  gold  so  red  down  counted  he.]* 

28  He  told  him  the  gold  then  over  the  board. 

It  wanted  never  a  broad  penny: 
"That  gold  is  thine,  the  land  is  mine, 
And  the  heir  of  Linne  again  I  will  be." 

29  "  Now  well-a-day !"  said  John  o'  Scales'  wife, 

"Well-a-day,  and  wae  is  me! 
Yesterday  I  was  the  Lady  of  Linne, 

And  now  but  John  o'  Scales'  v/ife  [I  be."] 

iJO     "  [Now]  have  thou  here,  thou  good  fclloAv, 
Forty  pence  tliou  did  lend  me; 
[Now  have  thou  here,  thou  good  fellow,] 
And  forty  pounds  I  will  give  thee." 

31  ["  Since  forty  pence  thou  did  lend  me, 

Wlien  begging  to  the  specre  I  came,] 
I'll  make  thee  keeper  of  my  forest, 
Doth  of  the  wild  deer  and  the  tame." 

32  [Then  solemnly  swarc]  the  heir  of  Linne, 

These  were  ihe  words,  and  thus  said  he, — 
"  Christ's  curse  light  upon  my  crown 
If  e'er  my  land  stand  in  jeopardye!  " 

•  "And  ihcy  were  full  of  the  gol'l  60  rod.'"— J/A 
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THE  HEIR  OF  LINNE. 

TRADITIONARY  VERSION. 

From  Scottish  Traditional  Versions  of  Ancient  Ballads,  Percy- 
Society,  vol.  xvii. 

The  three  first  stanzas  of  the  foUovaug  version  were  first  printed 
by  Mr.  Motherwell  in  his  Minstrelsy,  Introduction,  p.  Ixviii.,  note 
15,  and  were  probably  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Buchan,  froni 
whose  MS.  volumes,  as  formerly  mentioned,  the  ballads  contained  ia 
the  work  above  referred  to  were  selected. 

1  "  The  bonnie  heir,  the  weel-faur'd  heir, 

And  the  wearie  heir  o'  Linne, 
Yonder  he  stands  at  liis  father's  yetts, 
And  nobody  bids  liira  come  in. 

2  "  Oh,  see  for  he  sangs,  and  see  for  he  stands, 

The  wearie  heir  o'  Linne; 
Oh,  see  where  he  stands  on  the  cauld  causey,* 
And  nae  ane  bids  him  come  in. 

3  "  But  if  he  had  been  his  father's  lieir, 

Or  yet  tlie  heir  o'  Linne, 
Ho  wou'dna  stand  on  the  canld  causey, 
Some  one  wou'd  ta'en  him  in." 

4  "  Sliig  o'er  again  that  song,  nourice, 

The  song  ye  sang  just  noo." 

"  I  never  sang  a  song  in  my  life, 

But  I  wou'd  sing  o'er  to  you. 

h     "  Oh,  see  for  he  gangs,  and  see  for  he  stands, 
The  wearie  heir  o'  Linne, 
Oh,  see  where  he  stands  on  the  cauld  causey, 
And  nae  ane  bids  him  come  in. 

C     "  But  if  lie  had  been  his  father's  heir. 
Or  yet  the  heir  o'  Linne, 
He  wou'dna  stand  on  the  cauld  causey; 
Some  ane  wou'd  ta'en  him  in. 

7     "  Wlion  his  father's  lands  a-scllin'  were, 
His  claisef  lay  weel  in  fauld; 
But  now  he  wanders  on  the  shore, 
Baith  hungry,  wcot,  and  cauld." 

•  "CauBey;"  catweway.  f  "OliiiHe:"  clolbes, 
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8  [As  Willio  he  gaed  down  the  town, 

Upon  liis  sad  hap  thinkin';] 
As  Willio  he  gaed  down  the  town, 
The  gentlemen  were  drinkin'. 

9  Some  bade  gi'e  Willie  a  glass,  a  glass, 

And  some  bade  gi'e  him  nana ; 
Some  bade  gi'e  Willie  a  glass,  a  glass, 
The  wearie  heir  o'  Linne. 

10  As  Willie  he  came  up  the  town. 

The  fishers  were  all  sittin'; 
[The  fishers  were  all  sittin'  there, 
Busy  mending  their  netting.] 

11  Some  bade  gi'e  Willie  a  fish,  a  fish, 

Some  bade  gi'e  him  a  pin; 
Some  bade  gi'e  him  a  fish,  a  fish, 
The  wearie  heir  o'  Linne. 

12  He  tiiru'd  him  richt  and  round  about, 

As  will*  as  a  woman's  son; 
And  ta'eu  his  cane  into  his  hand. 
And  on  his  way  to  Linne. 

13  His  nourice  at  her  window  look'd, 

Beholding  dale  and  down; 
And  she  beheld  this  distress'd  young  man, 
Come  walking  to  the  town. 

14  "  Come  here,  come  here,  Willie,"  she  said, 

"  And  set  yoursel'  with  me, 
I  ha'e  seen  you  in  better  days. 
And  in  jovial  companie." 

15  "  Gi'e  me  a  sheave  f  of  your  bread,  nourioe, 

And  a  bottle  of  your  wine ; 
And  I'll  pay  you  it  all  o'er  again 
When  I  am  the  Laird  o'  Linne." 

16  "  Ye'se  J  get  a  sheave  of  my  bread,  Willie, 

And  a  little  of  my  wine; 
And  ye'U  ipay  me  when  the  seas  gang  dry ; 
But  ye'U  ne'er  be  heir  o'  Linne." 

17  Then  he  turn'd  him  richt  and  round  about, 

As  will  as  woman's  son ; 
And  off  he  set,  and  bent  his  way, 
And  straightway  came  to  Linne. 

•  "  'Will: ''  probably  means  bowilrterecl.    See  Jamieaon's  Dictionary. 
t  "  Sheave: "  Blloe.  J  "  Ye'se : "  ye  shall. 
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18  And  when  he  came  to  that  castle, 

Tliey  were  sat  down  to  dine; 
A  score  of  nobles  there  he  saw, 
Sat  drinkin'  at  tlie  wine. 

19  Then  some  bade  gi'e  him  the  beef,  the  beef, 

And  some  bade  gi'e  him  the  bane ; 
And  some  bade  gi'e  him  uaething  at  all, 
But  let  the  palmer  gang. 

20  Then  out  it  speaks  the  new-come  laird — 

A  saucy  word  spake  he, — 
"Put  round  the  cup,  gi'e  my  rival  a  sup. 
Let  him  fare  on  his  way." 

21  Then  out  it  speaks  Sir  Ned  Agnew,* 

Ane  of  j-oung  Willie's  kin  : 
"This  youth  was  ance  a  sprightly  boy. 
As  ever  lived  in  Linne." 

22  lie  turn'd  him  richt  and  round  about, 

As  will  as  woman's  son ; 
Then  minded  him  on  a  little  wee  key, 
That  his  mither  left  to  him. 

23  His  mither  left  him  this  little  wee  key 

A  little  before  she  dee'd;  f 
And  bade  him  keep  this  little  wee  key. 
Till  he  was  in  maist  need. 

24  Then  forth  he  went,  and  these  nobles  left, 

A-drinkiu'  in  the  room ; 
With  walkin'  rod  iutill  his  hand 
He  walked  the  castle  roun'. 

25  Till  he  found  out  a  little  door, 

Wljere  tlie  wee  key  fitted  in ; 
And  there  he  got  as  muckle  red  gowd 
As  free'd  the  lands  of  Linne. 

26  Back  through  the  nobles  then  he  went, 

A  Buucy  man  was  then. 
"I'll  take  the  cup  frae  this  new-come  laird, 
For  he  ne'er  bade  mo  sit  down." 

27  Then  out  it  spake  the  new-come  laird  : 

He  spake  witli  mock  and  jeer  i 
"I'd  gi'e  a  seat  to  the  Laird  of  Linne, 
Sae  be  that  he  were  here." 

•  Apmow  in  hero  Bubstitnted  in  place  of  "  Magnew." 
t  "L>ced;"  died. 
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28  "  When  the  lands  o'  Linne  a-selHn'  were, 

All  men  said  tliey  were  free  ; 
This  lad  shall  ha'e  thein  i'rae  me  this  day, 
If  he'll  gi'e  the  third  i^ennie." 

29  "  I  take  j^e  witness,  nobles  all. 

Glide  witnesses  ye'll  be; 
I'm  promised  the  lands  o'  Linne  this  day, 
If  I  gi'e  the  third  pennie." 

30  "  Ye've  ta'en  us  witnesses,  Willie,"  they  said, 

"Gude  witnesses  we'll  be. 
[But]  buy  the  lands  o'  Linne  wha  likes, 
They'll  ne'er  be  bought  by  thee." 

81  He's  done  him  to  a  gamiu'  table, 

Where  it  stood  fair  and  clean  ; 
Then  he  tauld  down  as  much  rich  gowd 
As  freed  the  lands  o'  Linne. 

82  Thus  having  done,  he  turned  about — 

A  saucy  man  was  he — 
"Take  up  your  money,  my  lad,"  he  says, 
"  Take  up  your  third  pennie. 

33     "  Aft  ha'e  I  gane  with  barefeet  caiild 
Likewise  with  legs  full  bare; 
And  mony  day  walked  at  these  yetta 
With  muckle  dule  and  care. 

34:     "  But  now  my  sorrow  's  past  and  gane, 
And  joy  's  returned  to  me  ; 
And  here  I've  gowd  enough  forbye, 
Ahin*  this  third  pennie." 

35     As  Willie  he  gaed  down  the  town, 

There  he  craw'd  wond'rous  crouse. 
He  call'd  the  May  afore  them  all, 
The  nourice  of  the  house. 

3G     "  Come  here,  come  here,  my  nourice,"  he  says, 
"  I'll  pay  your  bread  and  wine. 
Seas  ebb  and  flow  as  they  wont  to  do, 
Yet  I'm  the  Laird  o'  Linne." 

37     As  he  gaed  up  the  Gallowgate  port, 
His  hose  aboon  his  sheen  ;  f 
But  lang  ere  he  came  down  again, 
Was  convoy'd  by  lords  fifteen. 

*  "Ahin:"  behind;  ovor  and  above. 

t  "  Sbeen : "  shoon,  or  shoes.    Aberdeenshire  dialect 
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WILLIAM  AND  MARGARET. 

KY   DAVID   MALLET.* 

The  following  account  of  this  beautiful  ballad  is  given  lij'  the 
author  in  his  ■works  (3  vols.,  17o9). 

"In  a  comedy  of  FLETcnEi:,  called  'The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,'  old  Mekey -Thought  enters,  rejieatlng  the  following 
verees : — 

'  Wlien  it  was  grown  to  dark  midnight, 

And  all  were  fast  asleep, 
In  came  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 
And  stood  at  William's  feet.' 

This  was  probably  the  beginning  of  some  ballad,  commonly  known 
at  the  time  when  that  author  wrote  (1611);  and  it  is  all  of  it,  I 
believe,  that  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  These  lines,  naked  of 
ornament  and  simple  as  they  are,  struck  my  fancy :  and,  bringing 
fresh  into  my  miud  an  unhappy  adventure,  much  talked  of  formerly, 
gave  birth  to  the  foregoing  poem;  which  Mas  written  many  yeara 
ago." 

"The  entire  ballad  of  which  the  above  stanza  had  so  fortunate  an 
effect,  may  he  found  in  Dr.  Percy's  Beliques,  vol.  iii.,  and  the  Select 
CoUectlo7i  of  English  Song<,  vol.  ii.  The  '  uuliappy  adventure '  here 
alluded  to,  was  the  real  history  of  a  young  lady,  whose  hand  having 
been  scornfully  rejected  by  her  insolent  seducer,  '  the  news  was 
brought  her  when  in  a  weak  condition,  and  cast  her  into  a  fever  ;  and 
in  a  few  days  after,  I,'  says  Mr.  Mallet,  '  .saw  her  and  her  child  laid 
in  one  grave  together.'  8ee  the  '  Plain  Dealer  '  (a  periodical  paper 
published  by  Mr.  Aaron  Hill  and  i\lr.  Bond,  in  1724,  and  afterward 
reprinted  in  two  vols.  8vo),  Xos.  36  aud46." — Piitson's  Scottish  Songs, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  201. 

In  his  Historical  Essaj'  j>refixed  to  the  same  work,  p.  xxviii.,  Eitson 
observes,  —  "It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  English  writer  liaa 
produced  so  fine  a  ballad  as  'William  and  Margaret.'" 

Bishop  Percy  also  refer.s  to  it  as  "One  of  the  most  beautiful 
ballads  in  our  own  or  any  other  language." 

On  the  other  liand,  Sir  Walter  Scott  states  that  "The  ballad, 
though  the  best  of  Mallet's  writing,  is  certainly  inferior  to  its  original, 

•His  real  name  was  Malloch;  but,  on  removing  from  Scotland  to  Loudon,  ho 
chaiiged  It  to  Mallet,  either  because  Malloch  wast  unpronounceable  by  Oocknpy  lips, 
or  Ike  BO  many  othfr  cockniflcrl  ScotR — even  of  the  prestut  day— ho  nii^'ht  ilms 
desire — as  Dr.  /ohnson  InHinu.ilfd  ho  did — the  better  to  conceal  Ills  origin.  Scotland 
may  possibly  gain,  and  certainly  cannot  loso  much,  by  the  defection  of  such  fmall- 
miniU-d  tndividualH  as  those  indicated. 

ii  U 
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which  I  presume  to  be  the  very  fine  and  even  terrific  old  Scottish 
tale,  beginning, 

'Thoio  came  a  ghost  to  JMargarot's  door.'"— (Ante,  p.  51.) 

The  editor  of  Andrew  Marvell's  works,  London,  1776  (preface, 
vol.  i.,  p.  XX.),  claims  the  authorship  for  Marvell;  but  this  "bold 
assertion"  has  been  refuted  by  Mr.  David  Laing.  See  lUustrationa 
of  the  Li/ric  Poetry  and  Music  of  Scotland,  p.  519. 

1  'TwAS  at  the  silent,  solemn  hour, 

When  night  and  morning  meet, 
In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 
And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

2  Her  face  was  like  an  April  morn, 

Clad  in  a  Avintry  cloud; 
And  clay-cold  was  her  lily  hand. 
That  held  her  sable  shroud. 

8     So  shall  the  fairest  face  appear, 

When  youth  and  years  are  flown: 

Such  is  the  robe  that  kings  must  wear, 

When  death  has  reft  their  crown. 

4  Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flower, 

That  sips  the  silver  dew; 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  cbeek, 
Just  opening  to  the  view. 

5  But  Love  had,  like  the  canker-worm, 

Consum'd  her  early  prime : 
The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  cheek; 
She  died  before  her  time. 

6  "  Awake  !"  she  cried,  "  thy  true  love  callo, 

Come  from  her  midnight  grave ; 
Now  let  thy  pity  hear  the  maid 
Thy  love  refus'd  to  save, 

7  "  This  is  the  dumb  and  dreary  hour, 

When  injur'd  ghosts  complain; 
AVhen  yawning  graves  give  up  their  dead. 
To  haunt  the  faithless  swain. 

8  "  Bethink  thee,  William,  of  thy  fault, 

Thy  pledge  and  broken  oath; 
And  give  mc  back  my  maiden-vow, 
And  give  me  l)ack  my  troth. 
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9     "  Why  did  you  promise  love  to  me, 
And  not  that  promise  keep? 
Why  did  you  swear  my  eyes  were  bright, 
Yet  leave  those  eyes  to  weep? 

10  '•  How  could  you  say  my  face  was  fair, 

Aud  yet  that  face  forsake? 
How  could  you  win  my  virgin  heart. 
Yet  leave  that  heart  to  break? 

11  "  Why  did  you  say  my  lip  was  sweet  [red?J, 

And  made  the  scarlet  pale? 
[And]  why  did  I,  j'oung  witless  maid  I 
Believe  tlie  flattering  tale? 

12  "  That  face,  alas  !  no  more  is  fair; 

Those  lips  no  longer  red: 
Dark  are  iny  eyes,  now  clos'd  in  death. 
And  every  charm  is  fled. 

18     "  The  hungry  worm  my  sister  is; 
This  winding-sheet  I  wear : 
And  cold  and  weary  lasts  our  night, 
Till  that  last  morn  appear. 

14     "  But  hark!  the  cock  has  warn'd  me  hence; 
A  long  and  late  adieu ; 
Come,  see,  false  man,  how  low  she  lies, 
Who  died  for  love  of  you." 

16     The  lark  sang  loud;  the  morning  smil'd, 
With  beams  of  rosy  red  : 
Pale  William  quak'd  in  every  limb, 
And  raving  left  his  bed. 

16  He  liied  him  to  the  fatal  place 

Where  Margaret's  body  lay ; 
And  strctch'd  him  on  the  grass-green  turf, 
That  wrapp'd  her  breathless  clay. 

17  And  thrice  he  call'd  on  Margaret's  name, 

And  thrice  he  wept  full  sore: 
Then  laid  his  check  to  her  cold  grave, 
And  word  spoke  never  more. 
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LANG  JOHNNIE  MOIR. 

From  Buchau's  Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  i.,  p.  248. 

"  Geoffrey,  of  Monmouth,  in  his  voracious  Ilidory,  infoi-ms  us  that 
•when  Brute  or  Brutus  lauded,  some  three  thousand  years  a^^o,  on  the 
shores  of  Britain,  then  known  as  Albion,  he  found  the  Island  'in- 
habited hy  none  but  a  few  Giants.  .  .  .  Amoug  the  Best  was  one 
detestable  JSlonster,  named  Gocmar/ot,  in  Stature  twelve  Cubits,  and 
of  such  jirodigioiis  Streugth,  that  at  one  Stroke  he  pulled  up  au  Oak  as 
if  it  had  been  a  Hazel  Wand.'  This  Giant  was  taken  Prisoner  and 
reserved  for  a  Single  Combat  with  Coriueus,  the  couipanion  iu  arms 
of  Brutus,  '  who  took  a  great  Pleasure  in  such  Eencounters.  .  .  . 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Bencounter,  Corineus''  had  '  three  of  his  Bibs ' 
broken,  which  enraged  him  so,  that  he  snatched  up  the  Giant 
on  '  his  Shoulders,'  and  '  ran  with  liim  as  f;ist  as  he  was  able  for  the 
Weight,  to  the  next  Shore,  and  there  getting  upon  the  Top  of  a  high 
Bock,  hurled  down  the  Savage  Monster  into  the  sea  ;  where,  falling 
by  the  sides  of  craggy  Bocks,  he  was  cruelly  tore  to  Pieces,  and 
coloured  the  Waves  with  his  Blood.  The  place  where  he  fell,  taking 
its  Name  from  the  Giant's  Fall,  is  called  Lam-Gocmagot— that  is,  Goe- 
mar/ot's  Leap — to  this  day." — Aaron  Thompson's  translation,  London, 
1718. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  Brutus  built  the  city  of  Troy-Novant," 
now  known  as  London,  whose  citizens  still  retain  and  exhibit  so  much 
civic  pride  in  the  Guildhall  Giants,  Gog  and  Magog,  which  statues  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  living  prototypes  who  were  vanquished  by 
the  valiant  descendants  of  the  Trojans. 

Whether  the  hero  of  the  following  ballad,  and  his  relatives,  belonged 
to  the  same  gigantic  race,  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained  at  this 
advanced  period  of  the  world's  history. 

It  is,  however,  quite  as  probable  as  any  portion  of  the  narrative 
quoted;  and  it  may  also  be  noted  as  asomewhatremarkablecoincidence, 
that  the  statues  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  Guildhall  are  exactly  the 
height  assigned  to  "Lang  Johnnie  Moii-,"  in  stanza  3  of  the  ballad, 
namely,  "  fourteen  feet." 

If  the  origin  of  the  ballad  is  dated  back  to  the  early  period  referred 
to,  it  may  take  precedence  for  antiquity  over  every  other  ballad  iu 
the  Island.  The  names  "London,"  "English,"  "Scot,"&c.,  would 
in  that  case  have  to  be  regarded  as  comparatively  modern  corruptiouH, 
introduced  by  reciters  of  a  later  age,— a  mode  of  adaptation  which 
we  know  to  have  been  practised  iu  different  lands  and  ages,  and  of 
which  examples  of  the  highest  authority  might  be  adduced. 

See,  iu  this  collection,  the  ballads  of  "Kiug  Henrie,"  ante,  p.  217, 
"  Kemjiy  Kaye,"  p.  220,  and  especially  "Johnnie  Scot,"  p.  432,  as  this 

•  This  interesting  event  happeneil,  as  wc  arc  minutely  informed,  at  the  "Time  Eli 
the  priest  governed  in  Judea,"  &c.  tio  that  Gocniagot,  and  the  other  Auakim  of 
Soutti  Britain,  appear  to  have  been  extiriiatcd  one  or  two  generations  before  David 
Blew  the  degenerate  Goliath  of  Oath,  "whose  height"  was  on'i/  "sis  cuMts  and  a 
span." 
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latter  appears  to  have  borrowed  largely  from  the  assumedly  very 
ancient  ballad  which  follows.* 

1  There  lives  a  man  in  Rynie's  land, 

Anither  in  Auchindore  ; 
The  bravest  lad  amang  them  all, 
Was  lang  Johnnie  Moir. 

2  Young  Johnnie  was  an  airy  blade, 

Full  sturdy,  stout,  and  Strang; 
The  sword  that  hung  by  Johnnie's  side, 
Was  just  full  ten  feet  lang. 

3  Young  Johnnie  was  a  clever  j^oiith, 

Full  sturdy,  stout,  and  wight, — 
Just  full  three  yards  around  tlie  waist, 
And  fourteen  feet  in  height. 

4  Young  Johnnie  has  to  London  gone, 

In  the  spring-time  of  the  year; 
Young  Johnnie  lias  to  London  gone, 
The  king's  banner  to  bear. 

5  lie  liadna  been  in  fair  London, 

It 's  months  but  twa  or  three. 
Till  the  king's  ain  daughter  young  Johnnie 
Did  love  right  tenderlic. 

6  Then  word  has  to  the  kitchen  gane, 

And  word  is  to  the  hall ; 
And  word  is  to  the  king  himsel'. 
Among  his  nobles  all. 

7  Out  tlien  spake  tlic  king  himsel'; 

An  angry  man  was  he, — 
"  I  will  put  her  in  prison  strong, 
And  high  hang'd  he  shall  be." 

8  Uli,  the  king  he  was  an  angry  man, 

And  a  solemn  oath  swore  he, — 
"  This  weighty  Scot  shall  strait  a  rope. 
For  high  hang'd  he  shall  be." 

9  When  Johnnie  heard  the  sentence  pass'd, 

A  light  laugh  then  ga'o  he, — 
"  While  I  lia'c  strength  to  wield  my  blade, 
There's  nanc  will  daur  hang  rae." 

•  The  compliment  is  lioie  returned,  as  Hcvern  cmcndaiionH  arc  introduced  Into  tho 
prcBcut  text,  from  one  or  other  ol  llio  Tcriious  of  "Johnnie  Scot." 
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10  The  English  clogs  were  cunning  rogues, 

About  him  they  did  creep  ; 
And  they  ga'e  him  drops  of  lodomy, 
That  laid  him  fast  asleep. 

11  When  Johnnie  waken'd  frao  his  sleep, 

A  sorry  heart  had  he, 
With  his  twa  hands  in  iron  bands, 
His  feet  in  fetters  three. 

12  "  Oh,  where  will  I  get  a  bonnie  boy, 

Will  work  for  meat  and  fee  ; 
Wha  will  rin  on  to  my  auld  uncle, 
At  the  foot  of  Benachie  ?  " 

13  "  Here  am  I,  a  little  wee  boy, 

Will  work  for  meat  and  fee ; 
Wha  will  rin  on  to  your  auld  uncle, 
At  the  foot  of  Benachie." 

14  "When  ye  come  where  the  grass  grows  green, 

Ye'll  slack  your  shoes  and  rin  ; 
And  when  ye  come  where  water's  strong, 
Ye'll  bend  your  bow  and  swim. 

15  "  And  when  ye  come  to  Benachie, 

Ye'll  neither  chap  nor  call ; 
But  ye'll  gae  to  auld  Johnnie  there. 
Three  feet  abeeu  them  all. 

16  "  Ye'll  gi'e  to  him  this  braid  letter, 

Seal'd  with  my  faith  and  troth;  (!) 
And  bid  him  bring  alang  with  him 
My  kinsman,  Jock  o'  Noth." 

17  When  the  wee  boy  came  to  Benachie, 

He  did  neither  chap  nor  call; 
But  went  straight  to  auld  Johnnie  there. 
Three  feet  abeen  them  all. 

18  "What  news,  what  news,  my  bonnie  boy? 

Ye  ne'er  were  here  before ;  " 
"  Nae  news,  nae  news,  but  a  letter  from 
Your  nephew,  Johrmie  Moir. 

19  "  He  scnd.s  ye,  here  this  braid  letter, 

Seal'd  with  his  faith  and  troth; 
And  he  bids  ye  bring  alang  with  ye 
His  kinsman,  Jock  o'  Noth." 
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20  Benachie  lyes  vety  low, 

The  tap  o'  Noth  lyes  high , 
For  a'  the  distance  that 's  between, 
Jock  heard  auld  Johnnie  cry. 

21  Then  on  the  plain  these  champions  met, 

Twa  grisl}^  sights  to  see; 
There  were  three  feet  between  their  brows, 
Their  shoulders  were  yards  three. 

22  They  hied  o'er  hills,  they  hied  o'er  dales, 

O'er  mountains  steep  hied  they, 
Till  they  came  on  to  London  town, 
By  dawn  of  the  third  day. 

23  And  when  they  came  to  London  town, 

The  yetts  were  lock'd  with  bands. 
And  guarded  well  by  armed  men. 
With  drawn  swords  in  their  hands. 

24  "  What  is  the  matter,  ye  Warders  all  ? 

Oh,  what's  the  matter  within, 
That  drums  do  beat,  and  bells  do  ring, 
And  make  sic  doleful  din  ?  " 

25  "  There  's  naething  the  matter,"  a  Warder  said, 

"Naething  that  matters  to  thee, 
But  a  weighty  Scot  to  strait  the  rope, 
And  the  morn  he  maun  dec." 

26  "  Oh,  open  the  yetts,  ye  proud  Warders, 

And  open  without  delay." 
The  tremliling  Warder,  faltering,  said, 
"  Oh,  I  ha'e  not  the  key." 

27  "  Come,  open  the  yetts,  ye  proud  Warders, 

Come,  open  witliout  delay; 
Or  here  is  a  body  at  my  back 
Wha  sune  will  clear  tlic  way." 

"  Ye'll  open  the  yetts,"  says  Jock  o'  Noth, 

"  Ye'll  open  tliem  at  my  call;  " 
Then  with  his  foot  lie  lias  drave  in 

Tlireo  yards  braid  of  the  wall. 

20     As  they  gacd  in  by  Drury  Lane, 
And  down  by  the  town's  hall. 
It's  there  tliey  saw  young  Johnnie  Moir, 
Stand  on  the  English  wall. 


28 
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30  "  Ye're  Avelcome  here,  my  uncle  dear, 

Ye're  welcome  imto  me ; 
Ye'll  loose  the  knot  and  slack  the  rope, 
And  free  me  fr;ic  tlie  tree." 

31  " Is  it  for  murder,  or  for  theft? 

Or  is  it  for  fclonie? 
If  it  is  for  any  heinous  crime, 
There's  nae  remcid  for  thee." 

82     "It's  nae  for  murder,  nor  for  theft, 
Nor  yet  for  felonie  ; 
But  it 's  for  loving  a  gay  ladye 
They  ha'e  doom'd  me  to  dee." 

33     "  Oh,  where 's  thy  sword,"  says  Jock  o'  Noth, 
"  Ye  took  frae  hame  with  thee ; 
I  never  saw  a  Scotsman  yet 
But  cou'd  wield  sword  or  tree." 

31     "A  pox  upon  their  lodomy, 
On  me  had  sic  a  SAvay; 
Four  of  their  men,  the  bravest  four,* 
They  bore  my  blade  away." 

35  "  Bring  back  his  blade,"  says  Jock  o'  Noth, 

"  And  unto  him  it  gi'e  ; 
Or  I  ha'e  sworn  a  black  Scots  oath, 
I'll  gar  five  million  dee. 

36  "  And  Avhere  's  the  ladye,"  says  Jock  o'  Noth, 

"  For  fain  I  wou'd  her  see?  " 
"  She  's  lock'd  up  in  her  ain  chamber; 
The  king  he  keeps  the  key." 

37  Then  they  ha'e  gane  before  the  king, 

With  courage  bauld  and  free; 
Their  armour  bright  cast  sic  a  light, 
That  almost  dimm'd  his  e'e. 

38  "  Oh,  where  's  the  ladye,"  says  Jock  o'  Noth, 

"  For  fain  I  wou'd  her  see? 

As  we  are  come  to  her  wedding, 

Frae  the  foot  of  Benachie." 

*  This  line  occius  all  but  verhatim  in  "Tho  Buchauabiro  Tragedy,"  stanjia  45. 
lino  1,  ante,  p.  486.  Of  course,  Michael  Bruce,  in  whose  verBion  it  is,  must  hayo  copied 
It  from  this  ancient  ballad. 
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39  "  oil,  take  the  ladye,"  said  the  king, 

"  Ye  welcome  are  for  me ; 

I  never  thought  to  see  sic  men 

Frae  the  foot  of  Benachie," 

40  "  If  I  had  kenu'd,"  said  Jock  o'  Noth, 

"  Ye'd  Avonder'd  sae  at  me, 
I  wou'd  ha'e  brought  ane  larger  far, 
By  sizes  three  times  three. 

41  "Likewise,  if  I  liad  thought  I'd  been 

Sic  a  great  fright  to  thee, 
I'd  brought  Sir  John  o'  Erskine  park, — • 
He 's  thretty  feet  and  three." 

42  "Wae  to  the  boj-,"  then  said  the  king, 

"  Brought  tidings  unto  thee  ; 
Let  all  England  say  what  they  Avilj, 
It 's  high  hang'd  he  shall  be." 

43  "  Oh,  if  3^e  hang  the  bonnie  wee  boy 

Brought  tidings  unto  me. 
We  shall  attend  his  burial, 
And  rewarded  ye  shall  be." 

44  "  Oh,  take  the  ladye,"  said  the  king, 

"  The  boy,  too,  shall  be  free." 
"A  priest,  a  priest,"  then  Johnnie  cried, 
"  To  join  my  love  and  me." 

45  "  A  clerk,  a  clerk,"  the  king  replied, 

"  To  seal  her  tocher  free." 
[But]  out  it  speaks  auld  Johnnie  then, 
These  words  pronounced  he  : — 

46  "  I  want  na  lands  and  rents  at  hame, 

I'll  take  nae  gowd  frae  thee; 
I  am  possess'd  of  riches  great, 

Full  fifty  ploughs  and  tlirce; 
And  likewise  heir  to  a  great  estate 

At  the  foot  of  Benachie. 

47  "  Ila'e  ye  ony  masons  in  this  place, 

Or  ony  at  your  call ; 
Tliat  ye  may  now  send  some  of  them 
To  build  vour  broken  wall'i"' 
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48  ''  Yes,  tliere  are  masons  in  tliis  place, 

And  plenty  at  my  call ; 
lint  ye  may  gang  frao  whence  j'^e  came, 
Nor  mind  my  broken  wall." 

49  They've  ta'en  the  ladye  by  the  hand, 

And  set  her  prison  free  ; 
With  drums  beating  and  fifes  playing, 
They  spent  the  night  with  glee. 

60     Then  auld  Johnnie  Moir,  and  young  Johnnie  Moir, 

And  Jock  o'  Noth,  all  three, 
The  English  ladye,  and  little  boy, 
Went  all  to  Benachie. 


GEORDIE. 


Different  versions  of  this  ballad  have  appeared,  as  under : — 

I.   "Geordie;"   in  Johnson's    Musical   Museum,    p.    357,    aa 
communicated  by  Burns. 

II.  In  Kinloch's  Ancient  Scottish  Ballads,  p.  192.  Kinloch 
supposes  it  to  refer  to  the  disfavour  or  disgrace  which 
befell  George,  fourth  Earl  of  Huntly,  on  account  of  his 
failure  to  punish,  and  supposed  complicity  with  "John 
Muderach,  chief  of  the  family  of  the  MacRonalds,  a 
notorious  robber,  who  had  played  many  foul  and  monstrous 
pranks."  The  j)articulars  are  narrated  by  Buchanan  in 
his  History  of  Scotland. 

III.  "Gight's*  Lady,"  in  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads,  vol.  i., 
p.  133,  is  a  similar  ballad.  In  this  version,  the  hero 
crowns  his  gross  and  grievous  iniquities  by  ungratefully 
and  barbarously  murdering  his  lady  and  deliverer  :  this 
version  says  by  "stabbing;"  but  "one  set"  referred  to 
by  Motherwell,  and  probably  communicated  to  him  by 
Buchan,  makes  it  to  be  by  drowning. 

Motherwell  also  refers  to  a  version,  "styled  'Geoi'die  Lucklie,'" 
while  Eitson,  in  his  Northumberland  Garland,  p.  43,  gives  "  a 
lamentable  ditty"  on  "the  death  of"  one  "George  Stoole,"  &c., 
"  to  a  dehcate  Scottish  tune,"  w'uch,  says  Motherwell,  is  "evidently 
imitated  from  the  Scottish  song." — Minstrelsy,  Introduction,  p.  Ixxvi., 
note  46. 

Allan  Cunningham  has  reprinted  the  Museuin  copy,  with  but 
little  variation,  in  his  Songs  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  186. 

*  Gight  was  the  ancestor  of  Lord  Byrou.  Mr.  Buchan,  in  his  Ancient  Ballads, 
vol.  i.,  p.  258,  gives  another  ballad  on  "  the  marriage  of  'Miss  Gordon  of  Gight'  to 
John  Byron,  son  of  Admiral  Byron,"  the  poet's  parents. 
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1  There  was  a  battle  in  the  north, 

And  nobles  there  were  manie; 
And  they  ha'e  kill'd  Sir  Charlie  Hay, 
And  they  laid  the  wyte  *  on  Geordie. 

2  Oh.  he  has  written  a  lang  letter; 

He  sent  it  to  his  ladye : 
"  It 's  ye  maun  come  up  to  E'nbrugh  town, 
To  see  what  word 's  of  Geordie." 

8     When  first  she  look'd  the  letter  on, 
Slie  was  baith  red  and  rosy; 
But  she  hadna  read  a  word  but  twa, 
Till  she  wallow'tf  like  a  lily. 

4  "  Gar  get  to  me  my  gude  gray  steed, 

My  menyie  all  gae  with  me; 
For  I  shall  neither  eat  nor  drink. 
Till  E'nbrugh  town  shall  see  me." 

5  And  she  has  mounted  her  gude  gray  steedj 

Her  menyie  all  gaed  with  her; 
And  she  did  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
Till  E'nbrugh  town  did  see  her. 

6  [And  soon  she  came  to  the  water  broad, 

Nor  boat  nor  barge  was  ready; 
She  turn'd  her  horse's  head  to  the  flood, 
And  swam  through  at  Queensferry.]  J 

7  And  first  appear'd  the  fatal  block. 

And  syne  the  axe  to  head  him; 
And  Geordie  comiii'  down  the  stair, 
And  bands  of  airn  upon  him. 

8  But  tho'  he  was  chain'd  in  fetters  Strang, 

Of  airn  and  steel  sae  heavy, 

There  wa.sna  ano  in  all  the  court, 

Sae  braw  a  man  as  Geordie. 

9  Oh,  she 's  down  on  her  bended  knee, 

I  wat  she's  pale  and  weario; 

"  Oh  pardon,  pardon,  noble  King, 

And  gi'o  mo  back  my  dearie  I 

•  "VJyt'^:"  Wtime. 

t  "Wallow't:"  wazod  palo. 

t  laMrtfil  by  Allan  Cunningham  from  the  recitation  of  Mri.  Oannlngbam. 
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10  "  I  lia'e  born  seven  sons  to  iny  Geordio  dear, 

The  seventh  ne'er  saw  his  dadclie; 
Oil  pardon,  pardon,  noble  King, 
I'ity  a  waefu'  ladye  !  " 

11  "  Gar  bid  tlie  heading-raan  mak'  haste! " 

The  King  replied  lull  lordly; 
"  Oh,  noble  King,  tak'  a'  that's  mine, 
But  gi'e  me  back  my  Geordie  !  " 

12  Tiie  Gordons  cam',  and  the  Gordons  ran, 

And  they  were  stark  and  steady; 
And  aye  the  Avord  aniang  them  all 
AVas — "  Gordons,  keep  you  ready  1 " 

13  An  aged  lord  at  the  King's  right  hand 

Says — "  Noble  King,  but  hear  me; 
Gar  her  tell  down  five  thousand  crowns, 
And  gi'e  her  back  her  dearie." 

14  [Then  out  and  spak'  the  King  again. 

And  oh,  but  he  spak'  bonnie! 
"If  j-e'll  tell  down  five  thousand  crowns, 
Ye'll  buy  the  life  of  Geordie  !  "]  * 

15  Some  ga'e  her  merks,  some  ga'e  her  crowns, 

Some  ga'e  her  dollars  many; 
And  she's  tell'd  down  five  thousand  crowns, 
And  she 's  gotten  again  her  dearie. 

IG     She  blinkit  blythe  in  her  Geordie's  face; 

Says—"  Dear  I've  bought  thee,  Geordie; 
But  there  wou'd  ha'e  been  bluidy  bouksf  on  the  green. 
Or  I  had  tint  my  lordie !  " 

17     He  claspit  her  by  the  middle  sma', 
And  he  kiss'd  her  lips  sae  rosy; 
"  The  fairest  flower  of  womankind 
Is  my  sweet  bormie  ladye  !  " 

•  This  stanza  has  been  slightly  altered  fi-om  Kinloch's  version,  "King"  being 
Bubstituted  for  "  Baron."  If  the  reaiiing  here  given  could  be  authenticated,  it  would 
go  far  to  fix  the  event  in  the  reign  of  "James  the  Sapient  and  Sext,"  with  the 
venality  of  whose  iidniinistration  oS  juxtire  it,  accurately  accords.  It  may  pussibly 
lerer  to  the  murder  of  the  "Bonnie  Karl  of  Muiray,"  by  George,  sixth  Earl  of 
lluntly,  and  his  retainers. 

t  "  Eouks :  "  bodies.    See  note  c,  ante,  p.  448. 
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